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don, have by their Petition humbly repreſented unto Us, that they 
have, with great Labour, Study, and Expence, perfected a Work, 


5 
A New Geographical and Hiſtarical Grammar, 
IIluſtrated with Twenty-two New MAPS, in One Large Volume, 

8 „oer! © | | 
Which Work, the Petitioners humbly apprehend, will be of great Benefit to 


the Publick, agd tend to romoting of the wl of Geography. 
SOT RL kD LEIER 
ing the Profit ai t, that may ariſe from Printing and ng the 

fame, without any other Perſon interfering in their juſt Property therein, which 

they cannot prevent, unleſs We are pleaſed to grant them Our Royal LI CEN CE 


and PROTECTION for that Purpoſe; and having, therefore, moſt humbly 

prayed Us to grant them Our Royal LI EN OR and PROTECTION for 

the Sole Prigrms, P ee th ſaid rk, in gs imple Mapner and 

Form as haz in > 12 2 Wes being ing to 

give all t to Works that may be 75 
Of Publick Uſe and Benefit, 8 | 


Preſents, (as far as may be agreeable to the Statute in that Caſe made and 
8 Hon unto the * Thomas Salmon and William oy on, their 
xecuſors, pm 275 rs; and Afigns, Qui Royal Pn Iv Ir HVR and Licence, 
for the-Sole"Prinveng , ublijhing, and” Re: ſaid Work, for the. Term f 
Fourteen Years, to be Computed from the Date hereof ; ſtrictiy forbidding, 


_  and-prohibiting all Our Subjects, within Our Kingdoms and Dominions, to 


reprint, abridge, or tranſlate the ſame, either in the like, or any other Volume, 
or: Volumes . whatſoever, or .to import, buy, wend, utter, or diſtribute any 
Copies of the fame, inted beyond the Seas, during the faid Term of Four- 
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offending herein, will anſwer the contrary, at their Perils 3 Whereof the * 


Miniſters, whom it may concern, are to take Notice, that due Obedience be ren- 
| Given at our Court at Ren ton the Twenty-firſt Day of 5 749, in the 
Twenty- third Year of our 1 Reign, - | LES - * * 
By His MajzsTyY's C mand, | 
; " HOLLES NEWCASTLE. 
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KINGDOMS of the WORLD 

% | Is ſo interſperſed, . : 


As to render the Study of GE o GR xp fy both 


—__ 


Tak + ENTERTAINING. and [NSTRUCTIVE. | 3 


CONTAINING, 


T. A Deſcription of the Figure and | | IV. The Situation and Extent of the 

Motion of the Earth. ſeveral Countries contained in each 

II. Geographical Definitions and uarter of the World; their Cities, 

| N Problems, being a neceſſary Intro- Chief Towns, Hiſtory, Preſent State, 

* 1 duction to this Study. reſpective Forms of Government, 
k III. A general Diviſion of the Globe 

into Land and Water, | 1 tions, and memorable Events. 


TOGETHER WITH | 252 


An Account of the Air, Soil, Produce, Traffic, 8 
Arms, Religion, Language, Univerſities, Biſhoprics, Manners, 
Cuſtoms, Habits, and Coins, in Uſe in the ſeveral | 
Kingdoms and States deſeribed. 
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| | With a Set of Twenty-Two New MAPS of the ſeyeral Countries ; 
| drawn, by the Direction of Mr. 8 4 f Mo N, and ingraved by 
Mr. JEFFERYMs, Geographer to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of WALES, 
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25 Novar Hlionvss „ 


Pace GEORGE, 


And to as reſt a the 


Britiſh Princes and ee 


** 22325 „„ 


48 5 75 Be. 
- * V1 


His Nora! 3 


BRKOTHERS and SISTERS, 


THIS NEW 


GroGRAPHICAL and His ToRICAL 


GRAMMAR, 


Is Hu mbly Ded cated, 


: By the AUTHOR, 


"4 * 


THoMas SALMON. | 


Ja 


Trl ge 


6», v3 
P 


excel in fi ach Purſuits as maſt conduct to their vum To- 
pur and Happineſs, and the: Rruſperity of their \Na- 
dive Country was oe" principal Motive to this | 

Curiqſity is natural to ue Soul ef Man; wwe ate mnquife> 
tive, aud wonderful ſollicitous to he informed af every. TD 
and every Man's Concerns, even io à Fault; and ſball we he 
leſs inquiſitive, leſs Jollieitous, in the Purſuit f of 
Knowledge, and the moſt important Truths ? | 

Can there be a rational Creature unconcertted. 15 8 
State of the World about him, and the Manners, Cuſtums, 
end-Hiftery of the ſeveral Nations bis Colemporaries? Hnd 
does it not add infinitely to the Satisfaftion of every Mun 
ſhat reads, to know the Time <ohen, an the Nr where, 


grea! and memorable Actions were performed? 


Hut the Labour and Difficulty, that is uſually apprifended 
in; making theſe Enquiries, frightens young Gentlemen from 
attempting to inform themſebves in theſe Particulars, though 
without a general-Knowledge of them. they are neither:tapa- 
ble of ſerving their Country, nor qualified for Gonverſation.. 
+. This Tratt thertfore-preſents the Youth of Great Britain 

2 the Morld in Miniature, which, it is preſumed, taill be 
e to contain ibo . exact Chronilogy, and the moſt 


| 438% \ "MY Fe 


BER. 


perfe Syſtem ef Geography now Extant, with ſuch an Epi- 


tome of Modern Hiſtory, or the Preſent State of all 
; ns I 7 65 will render the Work agreeable to every Taſte. 
: is 


the, Tate if thoſe Gentlemen to whom be addreſſes his Work. 

And we need not be at a Loſs to know what is agreeable 
to moſt People, when we find every Gentleman, and almoſt 
every Lady, enquiring into the Hiſtory of the Day, and 
| readily the moſt trifimgoOccurrences, which nothing but the 
Novelty can recommend. 


Theſe they are not afraid to venture upon, when a Folio 


of an Dimenſions, \ repleniſhed with the moſt interęſtin 
Nb, would lie negle fied, under an Apprebenſſon that it was 


impoſſible to go through it, or to Fetain in their Memories L 


mat it contained, if they ould attempt it. oF 


-o\ This Wort, therefore, bas the Charms of Brevity as well 
— nt to engage 4 general Attention ; an Hour g Read- © 
a Gentleman a tolerablt Idea of the State of any . 


Cy: = plraſed to make the Subjett of his Enquiries, 
Here the Senator and Politician may view the Conſtitution, 
Forces, and Revenues of the reſpective Kingdoms and States; 
the Divine may obſerve the Religion and Superſtition of the 
reſpeltive People ; "the Merchant, and Marine Officer, the 
Produce, 7 bale, Prriodical Mi mds and 0 in * 


rious ages, Ny 


In Thoſe that have yot ral larger Accounts it may create 


. an — to ſearch further into theſe interefting Subjetts, 

and in thoſe who have been converſant in larger Works it 
may revive the Memory of what they have read, and pre- 
went that Confuſion in the Chronology and Geography, which 


it too apt to attend the reading my Hiſtories of kev 1 


| Countries. 

Anu, as the State of our ca wars us more 

| chinthevef avs when; 1 have been more particular in the 

Defeription of the Britiſh Jes, than of any other Part of 

the World; Foreigners juſtly expett from us a better Ac- 

rein our own Country, than of diſtant Nations, 
I have 


uſt key that. a Writer. mu * 4 
1% does not accummodute him ſelf io 


E V 


& N w w- 


i Pane edt ro ob. 


 Conntry; and if theſe Britiſh Travellers make ſo mean 6 


. 
I 


2 1 51 8 8 


Ibave bern informed (but preſume it is "re Cle 
that many of bur Engliſh Gentlemen, canſcious of their 
Defefts in this Artic. when they Travel, converſe little 
with the Gentlemen of the 8 7 they wilt ; they keep 
Company only with one another, *tis ſaid, . and the French 


are not very fond of their Converſation, how complaiſant 


ſoever they may be in outward ſhew, findin tbere is little to 
be learnt from the Engliſh, even of the State of their own 


Figure Abroad, what muſt they make in the Senate where 
the State of their own, Or that of any. other- Nation comes 


under Debate, and bey are called * to att in their Le- 


giftative Capacity, 
But, notwithſtanding T have been mare particllar i in con- 


IAdering the State of the Britiſh Iſes, than that of ſome 


other Countries, I would not be thought to. want @ due 


Regard for all Mankind : As I am a Citizen of the World, 
1 bk upon all Men as my Brethren, and have long endea- 
voured to ſet them right in their Notions of one another. 

Jam extremely concerned to ſee almoſt. every People re- 
preſenting the Inhabitants F diſtant Nations, as Barba- 
rians, and treating them as ſuch. 

For my Part, I have met with People as polite, ingenious 
and humane, whom we” have been taught to look upon as 
Canibals, as ever 1 converſed with in Europe ; and, from 

oon Experience, am convinced, that human Nature is 
every where the ſame, Allowances being made for unavoid- 
able Prejudices, occaſioned by Cuſtom, Education, and Sa- 
vage Principles, inſtilled into many in their: Infancy, by ig- 
norant, ſuperſtitious, or deſigning Men about them; and, 
as I bave obſerved on other Occaſions, nothing has contri- 
buted more lo render the World barbarous, than their ba- 
ving been taugbt from their Cradles, that every Nation .-. 
moſt but their own arc Birbarians; 3 they firſt imagine the 
People of diſtant Nations to be Monſters of Cruelty and 
Barbarity ; and then prepare to invade and extirpate them, 
exerciſing greater Cruelties than ever ſuch Nations were 
charged with, which was exactly the Caſe 7 the Spaniards, 
and the Natives of America. 


4 | Two 


Teo Things we ſee contribute greatly to make Men ra- 
pacious and cruel, namely, Covetouſneſs, and miſtaken No- 
tions in Religion, ſome make Gold their God, and then eve- 
ty thing muſt bow to that; others, think they do God good 
Service, by murdering and extirpating Nations of a diffe- 
rent Faith ; they imagine this furious and miſtaken Zeal 
will infallibly procure them Seats in Paradiſe : Thus Reli- 
gion, which is the beſt Thing in the World, and defigned 
io improve and meliorate Mankind, is converted to the very 
worſt Phrpoſes, by ignorant or deſigning Men. 
But to proceed: In giving ſome further Account of the pre- 
ſent Undertaking, I have not only endeavoured to improve 
the Modern Geography, rectiſied the Chronology, and ſhew- 
ed the preſent State, Revolutions, and Changes of Govern- 
ment that have happened in the reſpective Nations deſcribed, 
But cauſed a Set of new Maps to be engraved, that may 
agree with the Work, and correfied them with my own 
Hand; for fince the Days of my Friend Moll, the Ges- 
grapber, we have had nothing but Copies of Foreign Maps, 
. © by Engravers unsilled in Geography, who have copied them 
eib all their Errors. In theſe Maps the Degrees of _ 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Longitude will be found on the Top of | 
each Map, aud the Hours and Minutes every Place lies 
Eaſt or Weſt of London (the firſt Meridian) at the Bottom 
'of the Map. © 5 | Fr 
' Shewing at one View the Number of Degrees, and the 
Difference, in Point of Time, between any two Places on 
the Globe: For Inflance, any Place which is fituate one 
"Degree Eaſt of another, will appear to have the Sun four 
Minutes, of Time, before it; and a Place ſituate one 
Degree Weft of another, will appear to have the Sun four 
Minutes after it : Again, a Place fituate 15 Degrees Eaſt 
of us, (as Naples) will appear to have the Sun one com- 
pleat Hour before us at London; and a Place ſituate 15 
Degrees of us (as the Iſland of Madeira) will appear to have 
the Fun an Hour after we have it at London, which is 
much eafier apprehended by viewing a Map of this kind, 
than-by any Definition or Explanation whatever. * 2 
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A Deſcriptionof the Figure and Motion of the Earth. 


$4 . 


5 EFORE wo begin eee Part of; Geogin phy, it 
. B ſeems neceſſary to ſay ſomething concerning the Figure and 
þ Mitts of the Earthen SE Ho ER 
 — © Anaximander, who lived about the 58th Ohmpiad; imagined the 
Earth to be Cylindrical : Leucippus held it to be in the Form ofa Drum; 
but the chief Opinion was, that it was a vaſt extended Plane; and that 
the Horizon was the utmoſt Limits of the Earth, and the Ocean the ö 
Bounds of the Horizon, and that all beneath the Ocean was Hades. f 
Of the ſame Opinion were many of the Antient Poets and Philoſo- y 
— Pphers ; and alſo ſome of the Chri/tian Fathers, it is ſaid, went fo far 
Gut of their Province, as to pronounce it-Heretical for any Perſon, 
do declare there was ſuch a Thing as the 4ntipodes : By which it is 
plain, they thought that the Earth was not Spherical. This was the 
general Opinion, as to the Figure of the Earth, in the Infancy of 
Aſtronomy; but when, by the Induftry of ſucceeding Ages, it was. 
| brought to a tolerable Degree of Perſection; and when they began 
to obſerve that the Moon was frequently ſeen eclipſed by the Sha - 
dow of the Earth, and that ſuch Shadow always appeared circalar, 
which way ſoever it was projected; they could no longer doubt of 
the Earth's being Spherical: But, fince the happy Finding of the 
Mariner's Compaſs, the Argument, for the Sphericity of the Earth, 
is become irrefragable to all Sorts of People. This is evident from 
the circular Appearance of the Sea itſelf, as well as from the great \ 
Number of Voyages that have been made round it from Eaſt to = 
Weſt, firſt, by Magellan's Ship, in the Years 1519, 1520, and 1521, 
in 1124 Days; by Sir Francis Drake, in the Year 1557, in 1056 + ; 
Days; and, laſtly, by the Lord Auſon, who, on the 15th of June, 
1744, finiſhed his long Voyage of near four Years. r 
After the learned World were convinced of the Spherical Figure : 
of the Earth, they induſtriouſly ſer themſelves to meaſure the Quan- , 
tity of a Degree; among others, our Countryman Norwood, by an 5 
accurate Menſuration of the Diſtance between London and York, 
found the Quantity of a Degree to be about 695 Exgliſb Miles. 
When Philoſophy and Mathematics had arrived at a ſtill higher 
# ee of Perfection, there ſeemed to be very ſufficient Reaſon to 
| Philoſophers of the laſt Age, to conſider the Earth as not fru 
| Berical; among theſe Sir Jane Newton and Caſſini led the Van. 
They both imagined that the Earth was a Spheroid, but differed in 
this; Sir aac Newtan WE 2. to prove it an Ob/ate 9 x 
RP (I 4 : | an 
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and Caſſini contending that it was a Prolate Spheroid. Sir | 
Pe nr — likethe 4 Turnip, Q3 
and that the Axis of the Earth was ſhorter-than the Equatorial Diame- 

ter iy the Proportion of 688 to 692. Caſſini thought quite the contra 
ry, djdthat the - rial Qiarhefer Was ſhorter than the Axis Of th 
| Fach Opuion was ſtrongty eſpouſed, and warmly deferided ; | 
each Party, by Turns, claiming the Victory. Ar laſt it was put to 
the only juſt Deciſion, that of an actual Menſuration of a Degree of 
the Mefidiadz which wal done at the Expence, and by the Direc- 
tion of the King of France, who, in the Year 1736, ſent a Compa- 
ny of very able Mathematicians, in order to meaſure a Degree 4 | = 
the Meridian at the Polar Circle in Lapland, who, after a long and 
which Journey, made a very accurate and ſatisfactory Menſuration, 


which has been publiſhed ſome Time denz by Monſieur Maupertuis, 
in his Book of the Figure of the Earth. The Reſult of this Under- 
raking turned out moſt exactly in Favour of Sir Jſaac's Opinion, 
Coffent has tetrafted what he had advanced,” ind "the Newtonian 
Philoſophy ſtands confirmed . Conttradiction. E 
- Anothier Party of Mathematitians, compoſed of French and Sta. 
niardi, was ſent to the Equator, in order to meaſure a Degree of the 
Meridian in thoſe Parts, fo that a Compariſon might be made be- 
tween that and the Polar Degrees. 
Hut though they were out between nine and ten Years, and their 
Menfuration was attended with tolerable Succeſs, yet, near the Time 
of parting, ſome unhappy Differences ariſing between the Gentle- 
men of the two Nations, they have ſo much diſagreed in their Ac- 
_ cbunts that have been publiſhed of their Expedition, that they are 
not in the leaſt to be depended on. 1 
5 Kos appears from hence, that the Earth is not zruly Spherical, 
vet the Difference from that Figure is fo very ſmall, as to make no 
ſenſible Error in 8 common Problems on the Globe, as 
© AS to the Morion of the Earth, though it was denied in the very 
early — the World, yet, as ſoon as Aſtronomical Knowledge be- 
gan to be ſtudied, the Motion of the Earth was aſſerted; and re- 
ceived ſuch Force of Demonſtration from the Writings of Copernicus, 
as in a great Meaſure to put it out of Doubt, by ſhewing its great Uſe 
and Advantage in Aſfronomy; and which appeared ſo very reaſonable, 
that all the Philoſophers and Aſtronomers of his Time, who durft 
think differently from the Croud, and were not afraid of Eccleſiaſtical 
Cenfare, were on his Side, The Aſtronomers of the laſt and pre- 


* 


ſent Age have produced ſuch Variety of ſtrong and forcible Argu- 

ments in favour of it, as muſt effectually gain the Aſſent of every fair 

and impartial Enquirer. Among many Reaſons for the Motion o 

the Earth, we ſhall produce two or three, vix. If the Earth 

ot move round the Sun, the dun muſt move with the Moon round 

the Earth: Now as the Diſtance of the Sun, to that of the Moon, 
being as 10,000 to 46, and the Moon's Period being leſs than 28 
Days, the Sun's Period would be found no lefs than 242 4 9 0 , 
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Geographical Definitions. 
whereas, in Fact, it is but one Year. Which ſingle Conſideration 
Mr. #;fton thinks of Weight enough to. eſtabliſh-the Motion of the 
Earth for ever. Again; If the Earth be at Reſt, and the Stars 
move, the Velocity of theſe latter muſt be Immenſe ; and yet all the 
ſame Purpoſes are fully anſwered, by a moderate Motion of the 
Earth alone. | | £ 
Forther, if we ſuppoſe. the Sun to move, and the Earth to be 
fixed, obſerve.the Conſequence that flows from it: The Sun's mean 
Diſtance from the Earth is 22,000 Semi-Diameters of the Earth, or 
75,680, 000 17% 5 5 Miles; conſequently the Sun's diurnal 
Progreſs, when in the Equator, muſt be 475,270,400 Miles; and 
therefore in the Space of one Second, he muſt move 5480 Miles. 
And, Laftly, to ſuppoſe the Earth at Reſt, in the Center of the 
Solar Syſtem, would introduce ſuch Confuſion and Diſorder in the 
Science of Aſtronomy, as to confound all the Calculations already 
made and eſtabliſhed, and in the End deſtroy all that beautiful Sim- 
plicity, Harmony, and Order, that extends through the whole vifible 
Creation, | 2 | 


R phical Definitions. 
| © Geography WA Y GEOGRAPHY is underſtood a De- 
defined. ſcription of the Surface of the natural Terraque- 
; ous Globe, conſiſting of Earth and Water, which 
is repreſented by the artificial Globe. A 
| Circumference of the Globe, and Diameter.) The Circumference of 
the Globe is divided into 360 Parts or Degrees, every Degree con- 
taining 60 geographical Miles ; conſequently the Globe is 21,600 
geographical Miles round; and the Diameter, or Thickneſs of it, 
near a third Part of the Circumference, or 7 200 Miles. e 
Circles, Axis, Poles, Zenith, and Nadir.] The Circles upon the 
Globe arc, I. The Equator, and the Circles parallel to it. 2. The 
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Brazen Meridian; and the reſt of the Meridional Lins 3. The 


Zodiac, including the Fcliptic. 4. The Horizon. . The two 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn; and 6. The two Polar Circles. 
And a Line paſſes through the Center of the Globe, called its Axis, 
aon which it turns round every twenty-four Hours. The Ends or 
extreme Points of this Axis are called the Poles of the Earth; the 
one the Artic, or North Pale; the other the Antartic, or South Pole. 
The Poles of our Horizon are two Points, the one directly over our 
Heads, called the Zenith; and the other under our Feet, directiy 
oppoſite to it, called the Naair. | 
Equator.) 1. The Zgzatoy, called alſo the Fguinoctial Line, di- 
vides the G into two equal Parts, or Hemiſpheres; the one 
North, and the other South ; on this Circle the Degrees of Longi- 
tude are marked, | 
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Geographical Definitions. | 
Parallels.) The Lines parallel to the Equator are ten Degrees . 
or 600 Mila aſunder ; and there being go Degrees between the 


Equator and either Pole, or nine Times fix hundred Miles, conſe- 
quently there” are 54co geographical Miles between the Equator 


and the Pale, which is a fourth Part of the Circumference of the 


Globe. 


„ Brazen Meridian.] z. The Brazen Meridian ſeparate; the 


Eaſtern from the Weſtern Hemi ſpbere, dividing the Globe alſo into 
3 Parts, upon which Circle are marked the Degrees of La- 
titude. 1 WY | | 
The Meridiunal Lines are uſually 24, being 15 Degrees, or one 
Hour aſunder. A Place, 15 Degrees Eaſt of us, has the Sun an 
Hour before us; a Place, 15 Degrees Welt of us, has the Sun an 
Hour after us. CE 


 Horizon.] 3. The Wooden Horizon, in which the Globe hangs, 
divides the Upper from the Lower Hemi/þhere, terminating our 
Views every Way. There are go Degrees between the Horizon and 
the Zenith ; when the Sun comes within go Degrees of the Zenith, 
it becomes viſible there, and their Day commences : When it is 
deſcended-go Degrees from the Zenith, it becomes inviſible ; then 
Night commences, becauſe the Sun is then under the Horizon. 


Zodiac and Ecliptic.] 4. The Zodiac is a broad Cirele, that cuts 


the Equator obliquely ; in which are the Conſtellations, or Stars that 


form the reſpective Signs. The Ecliptic is a Line paſſing through the 

Middle of the Zodiac, and ſhews the Sun's Path, or annual Courſe, 

advancing or retiring 30 Degrees in every Month. The twelve 

Signs are, 

1. Aries  — March | 7. Libra : — September 
2. Taurus 8 — April 8. Scorpio M — Otober © 

3. Gemini Il — May | |\ 9. Sagittarius $ November 
4» Gancer e — June 10. Capricorn M December 
5. Leo d — h || 11. Aquarius 3 January 
6. Firgo — Auguſt II 12. Piſces 4 — February. + 


. Tropics, Cancer and Capricorn.) 5. The Tropics ſhew how 
far the Sun declines from the Equator, at the Solſtices, North or 
South: The Tropic of Cancer, or the Northern Tropic, encom- 
paſling the Globe 234 North of the Equator ; and the Tropic of 


Limits. 


Capricorn 23 South of the Equator ; the Sun never paſſing beyond 


Polar Circles, Artic Circle and Antartic Circle.} The Polar 
Circles ſurround the Poles at the Diſtance of 2342 De from each 
Pole, The Artic Circle ſurrounds the North Pale; Intartic ſur- 


Iatitude. ] 


| * Geographical Definitions. 3 
Longitude.] Longitude is the Diſtance of a Place from the firſt 
Meridien Raft of NM .... 


5 Latitude. Latitade is the Diſtance of a Place from the Equator 
North or South. 7 7555 | 3942 Ta Em ao] 


Longitude and Latitude found.] To ſind the Longitude and Lari - 
tude of any Place therefore, bring the Place to the brazen Meridian, 
and you will ſee the Degree of Longitude marked upon the Equator 
and the Degree of Latitude on the brazen Meridian. g.. 


Meridian explained. } By the Meridian we underſtand that Line on 
which the Sun appears at Noon-day: Formerly Ferro, the moſt 
Weſterly of the Canary Iſlands, was made the firſt Meridian, in moſt 
Globes and Maps, but, of late, every Nation makes its own Capital 
the firſt Meridian; we therefore, making London our firſt Meridian, 
cqunt our Longitude Eaſt or Welt from thence. If à Place lies one 
Hour, or 15 Degrees to the Right Hand of the Meridian of London, 
we fay it lies in fifteen Degrees Eaſtern | Longitude ;- if a Place lie 
one Hour, or fifteen Degrees to the Left Hand of the Meridian of 
London, we ſay it lies in fifteen Degrees Weſtern Longitude. 


| 1 4 4 7 ser kd £322] . n 
Hour Circle.) And as the Equator ſhews the Number of De- 
grees any Place is from us, Eaſt or Weſt, ſo! the Horary, or Hau- 
Circle, ſhews how many Hours it lies Eaſt or Weſt : The Hour Circle 
js a (mall brazen Circle, fixed upon the 'brazen. Meridian, divided 
into twenty-four Hours; having an Index | moveable round the 
Axis of the Globe; and, upon turning the Globe fifteen: Degreesz 
the Index will ſhew what Places have the Sun an Hour before, or 
after us: For Inſtance, if the Index of the Hour Circle be ſet at 
the upper 12, when the Globe is rectified for Londan, and the Globe 
turned 15 Degrees from Eaſt to Weſt, the Index will point at the 
Hour of One ; which ſhews that all Places under that Meridian (and 
particularly Naples ) have the Sun an Hour ſooner than Landon Has 
it; on the contrary, let the Index be ſet at the upper 12 again, and 
let the Globe be turned 15 Degrees from Weſt to Eaſt, and the 
Index will point at 11, becauſe all Places under that Meridian, 
articularly the Madeira Iſlands, have the Sun an Hour after Lonam 
as It. : x | 22 E22 „0 ; A nikki.) 
Refifying the Globe explained.) By rectifying the Globe, is un- 
derſtood the ng Gr elevating the Po/e as many Degrees above 
the Horizon, as. the Latitude of the Place is which you enquire 
about; for Inſtance, if the Latitude of Prague be fifty Degrees 
North of the Equatar, then the Pole muſt be elevated 50 Degrees. 
which brings Prague into the Zenith, or Top of the Globes and 
the Latitude is known by bringing Prague to the brazen Meridian, on 
which the Latitude is EE as the Lopgitade is on the Equator, 
as has been ſhewn before. | | | 
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How the Difference of Longitude between two Places is found.] You 
may find the Difference of Longitude therefore between two Places, 
by bringing the firſt Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerving the 
Degree marked on the Equator ; and then bringing the ſecond Plate 
to the brazen Meridian, and obſerving what the Degree 1s on the 
Equator there; and yon will ſee the Number of Degrees between 

them; ſor Inſtance, if Stocibolm be in 18 Degrees of Eaſtern Longi- 
tude, and Petersburg in 31, then there are thirteen Degrees of Lon- 
gitude between Saocibolm and Petersburg. D 


Hu the Difference of Latitude between buon Places is found.] In 
like Manner you ſind the Number of Degrees of Latitude between 
any two Places, by bringing them to the brazen Meridian ſucceſſive- 
y; ſor Inſtance, firft bring Conflantineple to the brazen Meridian, 
and you will find the Latitude marked 41 ; then bring Pererſburg to 
the brazen Meridian, and you will fee it lies under the 78 6 of 
60 3 which ſhews there are 19 Degrees of Latitude Difference 
between Conflantinopit oo Peterburg. 7 5 


Quadrant of Altitude.] The pliant narrow Plate of Brafs, ſcrew'd 
on to the brazen Meridian, contains go Degrees, or one Quarter of 
the Circumferente of the Globe, by which are meaſured the Diſ- 
tances and Bearings of one Place from another. wo EY 


Diftance of Places-nitaſured.) For though the Diſtance of two 
Places on the ſame Meridian, directly North and South of each 
other may be known by reducing the Number of Degrees to Miles; 
and the Diſtances of two Places, which lie under the ſame Parallel, 
may be-known by the Table, which ſhews how many Miles make a 
Degree of Longitude in every Latitude; yet it is not eaſy to diſcover 
the Diſtance of two Places, which lie in an oblique Direction from 
each other, without meaſuring them by the Quadrant of Altitude or 
Compaſſes; which is done by applying either the Quadrant or Com- 
paſſes to the Equator, after you have meaſured the Diſtance between 
the to Places, by one of them: For Inftance, extend the Quadrant 
or Compaſſes, from Guinea in Africa, to Brazil, in America, and then 
apply either to the Equator, and you will find the Diſtance between 
Guinea and Brazil to be 25 Degrees, which reduced to Miles (60 to a 
Degree) makes the Diſtance to be 1500 Miles, 20 Degrees being 1200 
Miles, and the 5 Degrees 300 Miles; and, if you would bring theſe 
Geographical Miles into Engliſb Miles, add one to every nine, or 
make every 9o Miles one hundred, and every nine hundred one 
- thouſand, and you will cbme pretty near the Truth: Thus the Cir- 
cumference: of the Globe appears to be about 24000 Engliſb Miles, 
and the Diameter about 8600 ſach Miles. | l 
The following Table ſhews the Number of Geographical Miles in 
b | R A TABLE 
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nt 2 are fire broad Circles which encompaſs the 
=, "qa and are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the Temperature 


| Torrid Zone.] 1. The. Torrid Zane contains all that Space 
between the two Tropics, ſo called from its exceſſive Heat, the Sun 
being Vertical twice every Year to all that inhabit it. This Circle is 


Temperate Zones.] 2. The two Temperate Zones, ſo deno- 
minated from their lying between the two Extremes of Heat and 
Cold, wiz. between the Torrid Zone and the Frigid Zones; the one 
called the Northern Temperate Zone, the other the 'Southern Tem- 
. perate Zone; theſe are either of them 43 Degrees broad. 


Frigid Zones. ] 3. The two Frigid Zones, the one encom- 
paſſing the North, or Artic Pole, at the Diſtance of 2333 and the 
other the South or Antartic Pole, at the ſame Diſtance. ' 


Climates.] A Climate is a Space on the Globe between two 
ſuppoſed parallel Lines, where the Day is increaſed half an Hour in 
- the leſſer Parallel. e 3 | | 


The Increaſe of half an Hour, in the Length of a Day, M a 
Clinate.] For, as the Day is always 12 Hours long upon the Equa- 
tor, it increaſes in Length, in Proportion to the Diſtance the Country 
lies North or South of the Equator. Thoſe that live 8 Degrees 25 
Minutes North or South of the Equator, have a Day of 12 Hours 
and a half, when the Sun is in the Summer Signs; and, when 
the Sun is as far on the oppoſite Side of the Equator, they have 
a Night of 12 Hours and a half; this therefore is called the End of 
the firſt Climate. When the Sun is advanced 16 Degrees 25 
Minutes North or South of the Equator, the Days (on that Side 
the Sun is of) are 13 Hours long; and, when the Sun is retired as 
far on the oppaſite Side of the Equator, the Nights are 13 Hours 
long, but the Spaces between the Climates are not equal; for, though 
the firſt Climate be above 8 Degrees broad, the gth Climate, which 
we inhabit, is not 3 Degrees broad: At the Polar Cireles, begin- | 
ning in 663 Degrees, they have a Day of a Month long, at the 
Summer Solſtice, and a Night as long at the Winter Solftice; and 
at the Poles there is one Day of fix Months, and a Night of ſix 
Months. Wo | M's | | 
 _ "There are thirty Climates between the Equator and the North 
Pole, and as many between the Equator and the South Pole: » 
| the 
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the firſt twenty-four Climates between the Equator and either 
Polar Circle, the Days increaſe by half Hours, as has been obſerved 
already; but, in the remaining ſix Climates between each Polar 
Circle and the Pole, the days increaſe by Months, as appears by 
the following Table of Climates, ſhewing what Climate every 


Country is in. 


To find the Climate by the Globe,] And the Climate may be known 
alſo by the Globe, for it is only rectify ing the Globe for the Place 
enquired of, and obſerving what is the longeſt Day in that Place, 
=: ſo many half Hours as the longeſt Day exceeds 12, ſuch is the 


Number of the Climate; for Inſtance, you will find the longeſt Day 
at Cambriage to be 16 Hours and a half, which is 9 half Hours above 


12, and conſequently here the gth Climate ends, and the roth Cli- 
mate begins. | TP 


_ CLIMATES 
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The Inhabitants of the Earth are diftinguiſhed by the ſeveral 
Meridians and Parallels under which they ive, and are 
denominated either Periæci, Antæci, or Antipodes. 
Perizci.] 1. The Perizci live under the ſame Parallel, but op- 

poſite Meridians ; the Length of their Days and their Seaſons are 

the ſame, being at the ſame Diſtance from the Equator ; bat, when 
it is Noon-day with one, it is Midnight with the other, there be- 
ing twelve Hours between them in either an Eaſt or Weſt Direction: 

Theſe are found by the Hour Index, or by turning the Globe half 

round (that is, 180 Degrees) either Way ; for, the Hour Index _ 


ſet at the upper Twelve, or Noon-day, on turning the Globe 


round, it will point at the lower Twelve, or Midnight. 

Antæci.] 2. The Antæci lie under the fame Meridian, but op- 
poſite Parallels: Theſe are equally diſtant from the. Equator, bus 
the one in South Latitude, and the other in North Latitude. Theſe 
have the ſame Noon-day, but the longeſt Day of the one is the 
ſhorteſt Day with the other; the Length of the Day with one ts 
equal to the other's Night, and their Seaſons are different; when 
it is Summer with one, it is Winter with the other © 'Theſe are 
found by counting as many Degrees on the fite Side of the 
Equator, as the firſt Place is on this Side; for Example, ſuppoſe 
Tripoli in Barbary be ſituate in 15 Degrees of Eaftern Longitude, 
and 34 Degrees of North Latitude, and the Cape of Goad Hope is 
ſituate in 15 Degrees of Eaſtern Longitude, and 34 Degrees of South 
Latitude, then are the Inhabitants of the Cape the Antec to thoſe 
— — 3 for the Cape lies under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite 

Antipodes.] 3. The Antipodes are ſituate diametrically op 
to each other, the Feet of the one directly againſt the Feet of the 


/ 


other, lying under oppoſite Parallels, and oppoſite Meridians; it is 


Midnight with the one, when it is Noon-day with the other; the 
longeſt Day with one is the ſhorteſt Day with the other; the Length 
of the Day with the one is equal to the other's Night. | 

Theſe are found by turning the Globe and the Index half round, 
and then counting as many Degrees of Latitude'on the oppoſite 
Side of the Equator, as the firſt Place is on this; or if you count 180 
Degrees of Latitude on the ſame Metidian, being half the Circum- 
ference of the Globe, it will bring you to the ſame Point. 


The Inhabitants of the Earth are diſtinguiſhed alſo by their 
Shadows falling different Ways at Noon- day, and are de- 
nominatedeitber Amphiſcii, Aſcu, Periſcit, or Heteroſcii. 

Amphiſcii.] 1. The Amphiſeii. are ſituate in the Torrid Zone, 
between the two Tropics, and have their Shadows one Part of the 


Year North of them at Noon-day, and another Part of the Year 
South of them at Noon-day, according to what Place of the Eclip- 
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tic the Sun is in; and, as the Sun is Vertical t to theſe Nabi”: 2 
Year, they are then called 4 


Aſcii.] 2z. H, 0 Shadow at Noom day. 


Hleteroſtii 0 . The Heleroſcii are thoſe who inhabit dither of the 
te Zones or thoſe Spaces between the Tropics and the 


pera 
Polar Circles whoſe Shadows always fall one Way; the Shadows 


of thoſe in the Northern Temperate Zone falling always North at 
Noon-day, and thoſe in the Southern e Zone falling al- 


1 South at Noon: day. 


Feriſcii.] 4. The Periſcii are thoſe who intabie eicher Frighd 
Zone between the Polar Circles and the Poles. Here, the Sun 
moving only round-about them, without ſetting, when id is in the 
ee Signs, their Shadows are caſt every Way. 


© Spheres defined.] The Words Sphere and Globe are ſynony mous 
1 erms, or Words of the ſame 17 either of them ſignifying a 


round Ball, every Part of whoſe Surface is equally. diſtant from the 


Center; though ſome have appropriated the Word Sphere. to the 


Furniture of the Globe, the brazen Meridian, Horizon, &c. 


_ The Globe is denominated a Right Sphere, a Parallel . Or 
or an Oblique Sphere, according to the Poſition the Globe is in. 


4 Rig bt Sphere.] 1: A Right Sphere has the Poles in the Hoti- 
z0n, the Kantor] paſſing through the Zenith and Nadir, 8 falling 


with the Parallel Lines perpendicularly upon the Horizon. 


Parallel Sphere.] 2. A Parallel Sphere has the Poles in the 


Zenith and Nadir; the Equator coinciding with the Horizon, and 


cke Parallel Lines parallel to the Horizon. 


© Oblique Sphere.] 3. An Oblique Sphere has the Equator partly 
above, and partly 3 the Horizon; and the ae wich the 


Parallel TR falling obliquely upon the Horizon. 
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pt Me Dimenſions of the Globe. 


25K find the Extent of the Globe's Surface in gre Mites, and its 
Solidity in Cubic Meaſure. 
"Multiply the Circumference by the 8 and that will give 


the A A 
| | Then 


1 
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en 


| give the ſolid Content of the'Globe. 


I ads batt ſhy Problims. . | | It 
Then multiply that Product by g of the Didmeter, And that will 
2 find the Sts Place in * Baie. 8. 
Ovlery e the Day of the Month 3 in he Calender on the Hori 


ron, and oppoſite to it you will find the Sign. and Degree of the 
Ecliptic, in which the Sun is; then look fog, * A XL and 5 5 


| gree on the Ecliptic Li ines, drawn upon the G Faak, gk 


ce to the brazen Meridian, which will ber the Þ 
Line on which the Sun moves, that Day. 


To find where the Sun is Partical on any Dey. 


Turn the Globe round, has chime; as you turn it, what places lie 
on the Parallel, or Line on which the Sun moves; for in all Places 
on that Parallel the Sun is Vertical that Day. | 


v tobere the Sun is Vertical ar a certain Hor. 


Having rectified the Globe, bring the Place where you are to the 
brazen idian, and ſet the Index of the Hour Circle at the Hour 


of the Day; then turn the Globe till the Index points to the upper 


12, and obſerve under the brazen Meridian that Degree or Parallel 
in which the Sun moves in the Eel ptic that Day, for in chat Place 


the Sun is Vertical the gone Hour, 


To find where the Sun is s riſing, ſetting and i the 


Meridian, 


Redify the Globe 8 to the Sun's Place in the Elliptic; 
that 1 is, raiſe the Pole as much above the Horizon, as the Sun's 
Place is declined from the Equator, and bring the Place where the 
Sun is Vertical at that Hour to the brazen Meridian, which will 
then be in the Zenith. 

Then, in all Places on the Weſtern Edge of the Horizon, the dun 
is riſing ; in all Places on the Eaſtern Side of the Horizon, the Sun 
is ſetting ; and, in all Places under the brazen Meridian, it is Noons 


Jay. 


25 find the Length if the Days and Nights in all Places of 
the Earth at one View, 


| Keep the Globe i in the Poſition required by the laſt Problem, that 
is, with the Sun's Place in the Zenith; then obſerve the Length of 
the Arches or Parallels of Latitude that are above the Horizon, 
which are called the Diurnal _ for IT ſhew the Length — 

2 the 
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the Days; and thoſe Arches below the Horizon, called the NoQur- 
nal Arches, ſhew the Length of the a, .eM ont 

0 


For Inſtance, having rectiſied the 
Place into the Zenith, for the 11th of June, I ſhall find there are 
16 Meridional Lines between the Eaſt and Weſt Sides of the Hori- 


2on, crofling the Parallels of Latitude, or Diurnal Arches, in 50 


of North Latitude; conſequently the Day is 16 Hours long 
In all Places in the _ Hemiſphere, ſitdate in 50 Degrees of North 
Latitude, and the Nig 
Southern Latitude, the Nights will appear to be 16 Hours long, 
and the Days but eight Hours long, at the ſame Time of the Year. 


The Globe I make Uſe of has juſt 24 Meridional Lines upon it, 


which are very properly called Hour Circles, the Space between 
each Meridional Line being 15 Degrees of Longitude, or one Hour ; 
again, count the Number of Meridional Lines between the Eaſt 
and Weſt Sides of the Horizon, in 60 Degrees of North Latitude, 
which is the Latitude of Petersburg in Ruffia, and of Berger in 

ay; and in this Latitude you will count near 19 Meridional 
Lines ; conſequently at thoſe Places their longeſt Day is almoſt 19 


Hours long, at the Summer Solſtice, and their Nights as long at the 


Winter Solſtice 3 then count the Number of Meridional Lines in 30 
Degrees of North Latitude, which is the Latitude of Grand Cairo, 
and here you will number ſomething more than 14 Meridional 
Eines; and conſequently the Day is a little more than 14 Hours long 


at che Summer Solſtice, and their Nights of the ſame Length at the | 
Winter-Selitice ; thus you will find the Length of the Days and 


Nights at every Place at once, by rectifying the Globe according to 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic ; i. e. by elevating the Pole as many 
Degrees above the Horizon, as the Sun is declined from the 
The uſual Way of finding the Length of the Day in any 
e 4 1 nn de ory 


© Elevate the Pole as many Degrees above the Horizon as the La- 


fitude of the Place is you enquire of; then mY the Sun's Place to 


the Eaſt Side of the Horizon, and ſet the Hour Index at Noon, and 
turn the Globe from Eaſt to Weſt, until the Sun's Place touch the 
Weſt Side of the Horizon, and the Hour Index will ſhew the Num- 
ber of Hours the Day is long; for Inſtance, if the Hour Index points 
to 4 in the Morning, which is 4 Hours beyond the lower 12, then 
ze the Days. 16 Hours long, 5 3 
Again, bring the Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, ſetting 
the Index at the upper 12, and turn the Globe from Weſt to Eaſt, 


till it touch the Eaſt Side of the Horizon, and then ſee at what 


Hour the Index points, for that is the Hour the Sun riſes at; then 
bring the Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian again, and, having ſet 


the Index at 12, turn the Globe from Eaſt to Weſt, till the Es 
8 | ace 
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by bringing the Sun's 


hts 8 Hours long; and, in 50 Degrees of 
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conſequently ſo much longer the Twilight continues. - 
If you reQiify the Globe therefore, by elevating the Pole, accord- 
ing to the Latitude of the Place enquired of, and bring the Sun's. 


/ 
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Place touches the Weſt Side of the Horizon, and the Index will point 
at the Hour the Sun ſets at. e | E 


75 find when the 7 wihght begins and ends. 


The Twilight begins in the Morning, when the Sun approaches 
within 18 Degrees of our Horizon, and ends in the Evening, When 
the Sun is deſcended 18 Degrees below the Horizon; but, as near 
the Equator the Sun ſets perpendicularly, it will deſcend 18 De- 

s below the Horizon, within half an Hour after Sunſet, when 

rk Night commences in thoſe Latitudes ; whereas in higher Lati- 
tudes, and particularly with us in 50 Degrees of North Latitude, 
the Sun ſets ſo obliquely in Winter, that it is near two Hours before 
dark Night commences z for the further diſtant any Place is from 
the Equator, the more obliquely the Sun ſets on ſuch Place, and 


Fn 
„ 
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Place in the Ecliptic to the brazen Meridian, having fixed the, 


Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, turn the Globe and the Qua- 


drant of Altitude until the Sun's Place is deſcended 18 Degrees below 
the Horizon, and the Index on the Hour Circle will ſhew when 
the Twilight begins and ends, in the ſame Manner as the Le of. 
the Day is found, the Morning Twilight being of the ſame 
tion as the Evening Twilight; i. e. it commences as long before. 
Sun-riſe, as the other continues after Sun-ſet. | 2 

At London, when the Sun's Declination North is greater than 
204 Degrees, there is no total Darkneſs, but conſtant Twilight; 
which happens from the 15th of May to the 7th of July, being near 
two Months; under the North Pole the Twilight ceaſes, when the 
Sun's Declination is greater than 18 Degrees South, which is from 
the 2d of November till the 18th of January; fo that, notwithſtand- 
ing the Sun is abſent in that Part of the World for half a Vear to- 


gether, yet total Darkneſs does not continue above 11 Weeks, and 


beſides the Moon is above the Horizon for a whole Fortnight of every 
Month throughout the Vear. | = | = 


To find what Hour 1 is in any other Part of the Warld, 


Elevate the Pole as much above the Horizon as the Latitude of 
the Place is where you are, and, having brought that Place to the 
brazen Meridian, ſet the Index at the Hour of the Day; then turn 
the Globe, and bring the Places (of which you would enquire the 
Hour) ſucceſſively -to the brazen Meridian, and the Index will point 
to the ſeveral Hours; for Inſtance, ſuppoſe a Perſon. be at Lou 


at 12 o' Clock at Noon, and the Globe rectified for Landun; _ 


London being brought to the brazen Meridian, and the Index ſet 
12, turn the Globe till Nap/es comes to the brazen Meridian, 
b 3 and 


. m ⅛ ˙ tdi! OO 
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and the Index will point to the Figure of One, Naples being 15 


| Degrees to the Raſt yard of Longer ; and all Places, lying 15 De- 


grees Eaft of London, have their Noon-day an Hour before us. Then 
continue to turn the Globe 15 Degrees further, and you will find 
Perenſburg, Conf inople, apd Grand Cairg, under t. Wen Ate Me- 
ridian or hear i; cohſeqbently the Index will point to the Figure of 
Two, theſe three Cities having the Noon-day Sun about two Hours 
are us. If you turn it another 15 Degrees, the Index will point 


for all ces lying then under the brazen Meri- 
2 tg FOE 4 De 7 15 PI he Sun three Hours before 


Is i =p 3:4 every i 5 Degre es you turn the G lobe, ſo many 
Haun the Peopl 


f vs, rectify the Globe for London, as, 

8 an dre er the Index at 12, turn the Globe till that Place 

mes under . Meridian, and the Index will point to the 

comer of 0 becauſe all ſuch Places, as lie 15 Degrees Welt of us, 
have the Noon-day Sun one Hour after us, as at the Madeira's. 

Continue to turn the Globe until Barbadies, w which lies near 60 

rees Weſt of Lenden, comes under the brazen Meridian, and the 

dex will point to the Hour of Four: All Places lying 60 Degrees, 


or ſour LIN 15 ka des of us, haying the Sun four Hours after 


us. Thus, if you kno w how many Degrees any Place is Eaſt or Welt 
of us, you know the y of the Day in ſuch Place ; and, if you 
know how many Hours any Place has the Sun. before or after us, 
then you know how many Degrees ſuch Place is Eaſt or Weſt of us. 
"Thus the Longitude of any Place may be knoyn at Land by the E- 
0 : 175 if one Perſon in Ol England obſerves that Li Eclipſe 
hg wh at Night, and another at Cape Breton in America 

ny el that the ſame Eclipſe did not happen till 12 at Night there, 
22 he knows, that. Cape Breton lies bo as Weſt of 0/4 Eu. 


8 


To find when it begins to be continual Day or Night, with. 
in the Pular Circles, and how long it continues ſo. 


Obſerve the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic ; for, ſo many Degrees as 
the Sun is declined North or South of the Equator, ſo many Degrees 
from the North or South Pole, it begins to be continual Day, or 
continual Night : Or, in other Words, the Sun appears to be con- 
tinyally above or under the Horizon for ſome Time. 

As ſoon as the Sun has entered Aries (March 11) the Day com- 


mences at the North Pole, and this Day cantinues fix Months, wiz. 


till the Sun retires to Libya (September 11) when it moves on the 
ſame Line again; and the Sun vo ſooner paſſes to the South of the 
Equator, but Night ' commences at the North Pole, and it con- 
ues . af t for ſix Months; namely, till the Sun advances to 
moves _ the Equinodtial. again: On the contrary, it 

continues 


fituate 1 der ſuch Meridians have the Sun be- 
a Poe 1 On the Degrees Vet 0 72 would know what Hour it is at 
eft 
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continues Day at the South Pole, all thoſe fix Months the Sun is in 


the Southern Signs. | | DN 
Again, ſuppoſe the Sun to be in the Sign. of Taurus, and declined 


ten Degrees North of the © * ; then continual Day commences 
ten Degrees from the North Pole, and that Day continues for four 
Months; namely, till the Sun returns to Virgo, when it moves 
* the ſame Parallel again; for ſo lo the Sun continues 
a 
Months the Night continues at ten Degrees from the South Pole, 
the Sun being all that Time under the Horizon there. * 

Suppoſe again the Sun in Gemini, i. e. declined twenty Degrees 
North of the Equator, then continual Day commences twenty De- 
grees from the North Pole, and that Day continues two Months; 
namely, till the Sun returns to Leo, when it moves on the ſame Pay 
rallel again. On the contrary, Night commences ten Degrees from 
the South Pole, when the Day begins ten Degrees from the North 
Pole; and then Nights in the Antartic Cirele are equal to the 
Days in the Artic Circle, and ſo vice wer/a. 5 

At other Times of the Year, when it is not perpetual Day or 
Night, the Sun riſes and ſets within the Polar Circles, as it does in 


Places ſituate without the Polar Circles; and you find the Lengtn 


of the Day by reQifying the Globe, or elevating. the Pole as many 
Degrees above the Horizon, as the Latitude of the Place is, about 
which the Enquiry is made. Wy d EEE 


To find the Sun's Meridian Altitude, or how many De- 


grees the Sun is above the Horizon at Noon-day, at 


any Time of the Year. 


Take the Quadrant of Altitude, and meaſure how many Degrees 
there are between the Sun's Place and the Horizon : Or, bring the 
Sun's Place to the brazen Meridian, and count the Degrees in like 
manner upon the brazen Meridian, which will in this Caſe and 
many others ſupply the Place of a Quadrant. 

For Inſtance, when the Sun is upon the Equator, you will find 40 
Degrees between the Sun's Place and the Horizon : In the Summer 
Solſtice (June 11) you will find the Sun's Place, near 64 Degrees 
above the Horizon : At'the Winter Solſtice (December 11) you will 
find the Sun's Place, ſcarce 16 Degrees above the Horizon. | 

Thus, on taking the Height of the Sun at Sea by a Quadrant, 
they know what Latitude they are in. | 

For Inſtance, they know that at the Summer Solſtice (June 13) 
the Sun is near 64 Degrees above the Horizon, in the South of 


England: Therefore when they come to take the Height of the Sun 
by their Quadrants at Noon-day, and find that the Sun is 74 Degrees 


above the Horizon; they know that they are 10 Degrees to the 
'$outhward of England, which, being reduced to Miles, makes 609 
Miles. | | 


b 4 Again, 


ve the Horizon ten Degrees from the North Pole, and ſo many 
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Again, if they find at the Summer Solſtice (Jae 11) the Sun is 

but 54 Degrees above the Horizon, ys know that they are 10 
Degrees North of the South of England, | 


The Longitude, as has been 'oblerved. already, is found by the 


Eclipſes at Land; but it will ſcarce ever be foand at Sea, until we 


have ſome certain Meafure for Time. | 
If a Watch would go true, it would only be obſerving how much 
our Watch differed from the Meridian, or Noon-day, where we 
happened to be ; and we ſhould know how many Degrees Eaſt or 
Weſt we were removed from the Place we took our Departure from. 
If we had failed Weſt, the Watch would be fafter than the Sun; if 
we had ſailed Eaft, it would be ſlower than the Sun. | 


For Inſtance, if I failed to Naples, 15 Degrees Eaſt of the Place 


T took my Departure from, my Watch would be but Twelve, when it 


was One at Naples. On the other Hand, if I ſailed to the Madeira s, 
Degrees Welt, I ſhould find my Watch to ſtand at One, when 


the Sun was in their Meridian, or it was Twelve o'Clock at Ma- 
geira; every Degree of Longitude being four Minutes of Time, 
and every 15 Degrees one Hour. e e 

J find the Italic Hour. 
The Valians begin their Day at Sun-ſet, therefore we muſt firſt 


find at what Hour the Sun ſet in Italy (ſuppoſe at Naples) laſt 


Night. If it was at 7, then you begin to count from 7, and go on 
to 24, for the Italians do not divide their Days, as we do, into twice 


* 


12 Hours. 


Then at 7 this Morning, according to them, it was 12, and at 
12 o. Clock it would be 17 with them, if Naples lay under the ſame 


Meridian; but, as they have the Sun an Hour before us, it is 13 


o'Clock with them, when it is 7 in the Morning with us, and 18, 
when it is 12 at Noon with us. | 

The Babylonians began their Day at Sun-riſe ; conſequently we 
muſt know at what Hour the Sun roſe at Babylon, and begin to count 
the Hours from thence, and make an Allowance of as many Hours 
as Babylon is ſituate to the Eaſt of us. n | | 
Ass to the Fews, they always began their Day at Six in the Even- 


ing, which makes it eaſy to compute what Hour it is at Jeruſalem ; 


only remembering to allow two Hours for their Situation two Hours 
and better to the Eaſtward of us. | 

Our Seamen always begin their Day at Noon, that being the 
Fime When they correct their Reckoning, by taking the Height of 
the Sun with their Quadrants, - | Br. 7 
1 5 ; 
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= Geographical Problems. — 
To find, at what Point of the Compaſs, the Sun riſes nd 

7 IE; 2 „ 

Rectify the Globe, 7. e. elevate the Pole as many Degrees above 

the Horizon, as the Latitude of the Place is, about which you make ©. 
the Enquiry ; then bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic to the Eaſt- 

fide of the Horizon, and that. will ſhew you at what Point the Sun 

riſes : If you bring the Sun's Place afterwards to the Welt-fide of 


the Horizon, you will ſee the Point at which the Sun ſets, | 
For Inſtance, if the Globe be rectiſied for London, at the Sum- 


mer Solſtice (June 11) and you bring the Sun's Place in the Eclip- 


tic to the Eaſt-fide of the Horizon, you will ſee the Letters N. E. 
for North-eaſt, upon the innermoſt Circle of the wooden Hori- 
zon ; and if you turn the Globe, and bring the Sun's Place to the 
Weſt-fide of the Horizon, you will ſee the Letters N. W. for North- 
weſt upon the Horizon, which are the Points, the Sun riſes and ſets 
at on the 1175 of June. | | 

On the contrary, the Globe being rectiſied for London, as above, 
and you bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, at the Winter Sol- 
ſtice ¶ December 11) to the Eaſt-fide of the wooden Horizon, you 
will ſee the Letters 8. E. for South-eaſt ; and if you turn the Globe, 
and bring the Sun's Place to the Weſt-fide of the Horizon, you will 
ſee the Letters S. W. for South-weſt, which are the two Points the 
Sun riſes and ſets at on the 1175 of December, or the Winter Solſtice. 
From whence it appears, that there is a Space of ; Degrees, ar 
one Quarter of the Globe Difference, between the Points the Sun 
riſes at in the Middle of Summer, and the Middle of Winter. 

When the Sun is in Aries, or upon the Equinoctial, it riſes due 

Eaſt, and ſets due Weſt, to every Place on the Face of the Barth: 
And then the Days are 12 Hours long all the World over. 
The Days are always 12 Hours long on the Equator, and they 
do not increaſe more than an Hour within 16 Degrees on either Side 


of the Equator ; for their Days are never more than 13 Hours long 


in Summer, and 11 in Winter, and the Nights proportionable, when 


the Sun is in the __ Signs. For every Part of the World has 


an equal Share of 801 and Darkneſs; if the Days are 20 Hours 
long at the Summer Solſtice, the Nights are 20 Hours long at the 
Winter Solſtice; and, at the Poles where they have a Night of fix 
Months, they have a Day of fix Months. | | 


To meaſure the Diſtances of Places from one another, and 
their Bearings. | 

If two Places lie on the ſame Meridian, directly North and South 

of each other, it is only counting the Number of Degrees between 


them, and reducing thoſe 1 to Miles, every Degree of Lati- 
iles, five Degrees 300 Miles, and 10 
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| direQly Eaſt and Weſt of each other, then it muſt be known how 
| Mies there are in a Degree of Longitude: in that Latitude 
lie in, which may be ſeen by the Table inſerted in this Work ; 

or the Number of Miles in a Degree may be known by meaſuring 
the Space. between the two Places with Compaſſes, and obſerving 


what Proportion a Degree of Longitude in that Latitude bears to 


2 Degree of itude, meaſured on the Equator. For Inſtance, 
if you meaſure 2 egree of Longitude on the Equator, it is always 
60 Miles there; but, if you meaſure a Degree of Longitude in 60 
Degrees of Latitude, there go but 30 Miles to a Degree, becauſe 
the Space. between two Meridional Lines, in 60 Degrees of Latitude, 
is not half ſo broad as it is on the Equator. 

If yon would meaſure two Places on the Globe, that lie in an os 
5 Direction, then you take the Diſtance with your Compaſſes; 
and, applying the Compaſſes afterwards to the Equator on the Globe, 
that wall ſhew the Number of Degrees, which, being reduced to 
| Miles, e the Number of Miles between the two Places, 8 

So, if you extend the Quadrant of Altitude from one Place to the 
other, that will ſhew the Number of Degrees in like manner, which 
may > reduced to Miles. Upon Maps there always is a Scale of 
„ io that any Diſtances may be taken off with Compaſſes: 

f you 3 how many Miles are contained in a Degree of 

in the Latitudes they lie in, you may give a pretty near 

at the Diſtances. 

f vou obſerve the Scale of the Map alſo, it will be a pretty good 
Direction. For Inſtance, if the Map be 600 Miles long, then a tenth 

Part of that Space muſt be 60 Miles, and ſo in Proportion in mea - 

ſuring other Diſtances. 

To find how one Place bears of another, bring one of the Places to 
the Zenith, and from thence extend the Quadrant of Altitude to the 

other Place; then obſerve the Angle at the Zenith made by the 
Quadrant of Altitude and the brazen Meridian, which may be done 
by à FProtractor, or 2 quadrated Circle on Paper, which being redu- 
ced into Rhugbs, at 11 15“ for each Point of the Compaſs, will 
give the true Point of bearing from the one Place to the other. 
x The Bearing of two Places, ſays Mr. Harris, is determined by a 
ſiort of Spiral Line, called a Rhumb Line, paſſing between them in 
ſuch à Manner, as to make the ſame or equal Angles with all the 
Meridians through which it paſſeth. 

From hence may be ſhewed the Error of that Geographical Para- 
dox, wiz. if a Place A bears from another B due Weſt, B ſhall not 
bear from: A due Eaſt. I find this Paradox vindicated by an Author, 
who at the ſame Time gives us a true Definition'of a Rhumb Line ; 
but his Arguments are un-geametrical, for if it be admitted that the 
Eaſt and Weſt Lines make the ſame Angles with all the Meridians, 

h which they paſs, it will follow 4 * theſe Lines are Paral- 
lels of Latitude; for any Parallel of Latitude is the Continuation of 
the Surface of a Cone, whoſe Sides are the Radii of the Sphere and 

ee: 4 


TH 


s 600 Miles. If two Places lie on the ſame Parallel Line, - 


; 
P 
F 


Geographical Paradoxes. 
Circumference of its Baſe, in the ſaid Parallel; and it is evident that 
all the Meridians cut the ſaid Surface at right (and therefore at 
equal) Angles, whence it follows that the Rhumbs of Eaſt and Weſt 
are the Parallels, of Latitude, though the Caſe may ſeem different, 


when we draw inclining Lines (like Meridians) upon Paper, with- 


out carrying our Ideas any farther. 7-6 
To find in what Parts of the Earth, an Eclipſe of the 
128 Moon will be viſible. e 


Bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic (at that Hour the Moon is 
eclipſed) into the Zenith, then the Eclipſe will be viſible in all 
thoſe Places that are under the Horizon: And, if the Antipodes 
to the Place where the Sun is vertical be brought into the Zenith, 
then the Eclipſe will be ſeen in all Places above the Horizon. 


. . 
* 
h : P . * 
— — —C — I —— ——— — 
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T may poſſibly be deemed a Defect, if Paradoxes are entirely 
omitted in a Work of this Nature; but I ſhould think myſelf 


more liable to Cenſure, if I took up much of the Reader's Time in 


examining a Multitude of trifling Riddles, which have no Relation 
to Geography, as ſome have done. For Inſtance, they tell us, 


1. There is a Place on the Globe of the Earth, of a pure and aubole- 


ſome Air, and yet of ſo ſtrange and deteſtable a Quality, that it is in- 


poffible. for taus of the bes Friends that ever breathed to continue in 


the ſame Place in mutual Love and Friendſhip, for two Minutes. 
SOLUTION. 
Two Bodies cannot be in the ſame Place. 


2. There is a certain Village in the South.of Great Britain, to whoſe 
Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is leſs viſible about the Winter Solftice, 
than to the Inhabitants of Iceland. 


SOLUTION. 


This ſuppoſes the Britiſb Village to ſtand under a Hill, which co- 
vers it from the Sun all Winter. | | | 2.0 


| 3. There is a certain Country in South America whoſe Savage [nha- 
bitants are ſuch Cannibal: that they do not only feed on human Fleſh, 
but actually eat themſelves, and yet fur vive thiz ſtrange R 13 cM 
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1 SOLUTION. 
By eating themſeloes, i is meant no more than that the People "ER 


ſelves eat. 


There are two or three Paradoxes, however, that ay be thought 
8 worth repeating. 


4. There is à certain hand i in the 3 Sea on 1 ir tæoo 
Children were born at the ſame Inſtant, and ſhould live ſeveral Years, 


and both expire on the ſame Day, the Life — one W ould e . 


P. wa the other ROY Months, 


 $OLUTION. 


If one Wo the Perſons ſail Eaſt, and the other We, round the 
Globe, ſeveral Vears, they will differ two Days every Vear in their 
Reckoning; ; and in 40 Years one will ſeem to be 80 Days older than 
= other, though it can't properly be ſaid that the Life of the one 
is a Day longer than that of the other. 


5 . ſolve this Paradox by ſuppoſing one of the Children to 
reſide within one of the Polar Circles, where the Days are ſeveral 


Months long, and the other in a Part of the World where the Days 
are never twenty-four Hours long: + The next ne is of the * 
Nature. | 


g. There are tawo Places in | Aſa that lie under the 2 5 * 
jo at @ ſmall Diftance from each other, and yet the reſpective Inha- 
bitants, in reckoning their Time, differ an entire Day every Week. 
This ſeems to be the Caſe of the Portugueze and Spaniards, in the 
Eaſt- Indies; the Portugueze ſailed 7 Hours, or 105 Degrees Eaſt, to 


China; and the Spaniards ſailed 17 Hours, or 255 Degrees Weſt, to. 


China and the Philippines ; and one of them having a Settlement in 
China, and the other in the Philippines, pretty near the ſame Meri- 
dian, it muſt of Courſe be Saturday ewith ene, auben it is Sunday with 
the other. 

Others ſolve this Paradox by ſi oppoling.one of the Nations to be 
Jeaus, and the other Chriftians. 


6. There is à certain Place where the Winds 1 frequent 
weering round the Compaſi, always blow from the North. 


SOLUTION. 


muſt be at the South Pole ; where there is no ſuch thing as 
a — 


d Wal, the Wind muſt come from the North. 
7. There i is an and in the Baltic Sea, to woboſe Inhabitants the 


BJ of the Sun is wifible in the Morning before it riſes, and in the 


Evening after it is ſet. 


so Lu. 
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Ti ropical Wi nds. . 


$OLUTION. 


This may be true of any Place, as well as of the Iſland mentioned 3 ; 
the Sun frequently appears above the Horizon, when it is really be- 
low it,, occaſioned by; the Holmen of the TAS of gear. the 


Horizon. 


8. There is a Country in Ethiopia, to 3 Inhabitants the Bech of 
the Moon always appears to be * enlightened, when it is e en- 
. 5 . 


bd 


SOLUTION. 


This is the Caſe every where as well as in Ethiopia ; for the Mon 
is moſt enlightened at the New Moon, when it is neareſt the Sun; 
and leaſt enlightened at the Full Moon, becauſe it is then at the 
greateſt Diftance from the Sun, though at that Time it 1 8 
every where to be moſt enlightened. | 


N berk are Places on the Earth 1 the Sun and Moon 2 * 
* Planets e riſe and ſet, but never. any of the * Stars. 


SOLUTION. 


The Planets have North and South Declination; and conſequent- 
ly may be ſaid to riſe and ſet under the Poles ; but the fixed Stars, 
keeping always at the ſame Diſtance from the Poles, cannot be faid 
to riſe or ſet there, or indeed any where elſe, if it be admitted that 
the Earth revolves every 24 Hours on its own Axis, and . all 
Rat except the Planets, are fixed, 


— 


Tropical Winds. ' 


E uſually called Tropical Winds extend 30 Degrees 

| North and South of the Equator, and are of three Kinds. 
1. The general Trade Winds. bug 
2. The Monſoons. 7 end 27 | 213d TD 
Fs The Sea and Land Breezes. 

r. The Trade Winds blow from the North-Eaſt - on 4 North 
Side of the Equator ; and from the South-Eaſt, on the South Side 
of the Equator z and near the Equator almoſt due Eaft ; but under 
the Equator, and 2 or 3 Degrees on each Side, the Winds are varia- 
ble, and ſometimes it 1s calm for a Month together, 

2. The Menſoons are periodical Winds, which blow: fix Months 


in one Direction, and the other ſix Months i in the oppoſite Dreesen. 
At 


42 * Currents and Tides. 
At the Change or Shifting of the Monſoon, are terrible Storms of 
Wind, Thunder, Lightning, and Rain, which always happen about 
the Equinoxes: Theft — do not extend above 200 Leagues 
from Land, and are chiefly in the [n#faw Seas. 

3. The Sea and Land Breezes are periodical Winds, which blow 
from the Land in the Night, and good Part of the Morning, and 
from the Sea about Noon, till Midnight; theſe do not extend more 
that two or three Leagues from the Shore. 

Near the Coaſt of Ganea in Africa the Wind blows almoſt always 
from the Weſt. 

On the Coaſt of Peru in South America the Wind blows conſtantly 


from the South-Weſt. 
Within the Tropic. of Cancer, in the Months of April and May. 


are hot Winds which blow over a long Tract of burning Sand, from 
8 to 11 in the N and ſometimes longer, when the Sea Breeze 
riſes and refreſhes the Natives. 
Beyond the Latitude of 30 North and South, the Winds are va- 
riable, but oftener blow from the Weſt than any other Point. 

The North-Eaſt Winds are exceſſive cold in Europe, as the 
North-Weſt are in North America. 

Between the Tropics, the Seaſons'are divided i into wet and ary, | 
and not into Winter and Summer. 

When the Sun is Vertical, it brings Storms and foul Weather 
with it; all the flat Country — ; when the Sun is on the 
=, Side of the th then is the fair Seaſon and their 


eft 

ear the Coribber Iſlands, in the 8 Seas, the y have Hur- 
es uſually in Jul ly and . the Wind frequently veeringand 
Ing in every Direction. 
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Currents and Tides. 


'P Ht RE are frequently Streams, or firong Currents in the 
ES which ſet Ships a great Wax. out of their intended 


3 is a Current between Florida and che p IRE Iſlands, 
which always runs from South to North. 

A Cufrent runs cotiftantly through the Straits of Gibraltar, be- 
teen Europe and Africa, into the Mediterranean. | 

A Cutrent fits out of the Baltic Sea, through the Sound, or Strait, 
between Seven and Denmark, into the Ocean, ſo that there are no 
Tides; in the Baltic Sea. 

Im ſmall Iſlands and Head Lands in the Middle of the Ocean the 
Tides riſe very little; they can hardly be perceived. | 
EK * | In 


RD 


The Divifion of the Globe, cc. 23 
In ſome Bays of the Sea, and at the Mouths of Rivers, . the Tides 
riſe from 12 to 24 Feet. . > INT ind 
The Tides flow regularly twice in 24 Hours in moſt Places. 
In the Forypus, between Negropont and Greece, it flows;12 Times | 
in twenty-foltr Hours for a Fortnight, every Moon. r 

In the Caſpian Sea (or rather Lake) between Perſia and Raſſa, 
there are no Tides, but once in 14 or 15 Years the Water riſes to a 
prodigious Height, and overflows the flat Count x. 
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Te Diviſon of the Globe into Land and Water. 


THE Globe, as has been obſerved, conſiſts of Land and Water, 


4 whereof one Fourth of the Surface only is Land. 


The Land is divided into two great Continents, viz. the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Continent (beſides Iſlands.) 


Te Waters are divided into three extenſive Oceans (beſides leſſer 


Seas) wiz. the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean, 
The Eaftern Continent is ſubdivided into three Parts, viz. Eur 
on the North-Weſt, Aſia on the North-Eaſt, and Africa on 


South. 


The Weſtern Continent conſiſts of America only; divided into 
North and South America. = 3 

1. The Atlantic, or Weſtern Ocean, divides the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Continents, and is 4000 Miles wide. oo, 

2. The Pacific Ocean divides America from Afia, and is 10,000 
Miles aver. | 1 
3. The Eaſtern Ocean lies between the Fa- Indies and Africa, 
and is 3000 Miles over. | 1 

The other Seas, which are called Oceans, are only Parts or 
Branches of theſe, and receive their Names from the Countries they 
uſually border upon. FEA | 5 


Explication of 2 Terms and Parts of Maps.) A Continent is a 
large Portion of Land contiguous, not ſeparated by any Sea. , 
An Ocean 1s a great Body of Water which divides ſuch Conti- 


nents. 


A Sea is a Water confined by the Land, as the Mediterranean and 
Baltic Seas. | 


A Bay, or Gulf, is a Part of the Sea almoſt ſurrounded by Land, 
as the Gulf of Mexico, the Bay of Biſcay, Torbay, &c. 


A Strait is a narrow Paſſage out of one Sea into another, as the 
Strait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. 


A Lake is a Water ſurrounded by Land, as the Lakes of Geneva 
and. Conſtance. / 
A Penin- 


c 


24 on ' The Diviſion of the Globe, &c. 
AT Peninſula is a Country a almoſt ſurrounded by the Sea, as fic 


and the Morea. 
An Iſthmus is a narrow Neck of Land which j joins a Peninſula to 


ſome other Country, as the Iſthmus of Suen, which joins Africa to 
Aa; and the Iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South 


Arrica. 0 
ACape or Promontory is a Point of Land extending a conſiderable 


Way i into the'Sea, ſometimes called a Head Land . 
Rivers are deſcribed in Maps by black Lines, and ſeem Wider 
near their Mouths than near their Heads or Sources. 

Mountains are deſcribed in Maps by Eminen ces, reſembling Hills, 
Forefts and Woods, by a kind of "Shrub ; Bogs and Moraſſes, by 


Shades. 
, e in he Gee, in much the ſame Manner Roads 


are uſually deſcribed, by double Lines. 
Newr Harbours the Depth of the Water is uſually expreſſed by 
in Maps, as 6, 7, or 8, the Water ou ſo * Fathom 


(6] Feet) deep. 


Nandi, Mountains, &c.] The Iſlands, Mountains, Lakes, Ri- 
vers, Ec. will be particularly deſcribed in the ſeveral Quarters of * 
World to which they reſpectively belong. 


© Tength of Days ſeen in the Table of Climates. 21 As to the Climates 

; a Length of the Days in every. Country, thele will be found in the 

Table of Climates, where tis only obſerving what Latitude the 

Place is in, of which you would enquire the Length of the Day ; and 

even with it you will find how many Hours the Day is long, in ano- 
ther Column of the ſame Table, | | 


Cardinal Points.] The North. i Is aſually a the, ) e Part of the - 


Globe or Map. 
The Eaſt is on the Right Hand. gh 
The South on the Bottom of the Map, o OW to the North, 


The Weſt on the Left Hand oppoſite to the Eaſt. 


EUROPE. 
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Chief Towns. | 
Ts Britain, comprehendin _— 
5 | £ lend 2 25 2 1 
U Scotland — " Edinburgh, 
2. RE: 85 and the adjacent Iſlands W 
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4. Corſica, ſubject to Genoa, | — 
5. Majorca, ſubject to Spain, — ——_ 
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The moſt Weſterly Kingion in Furoge, 2 


1. The N i Brag 
| Comprehendin 2 4 wifion 
Five Bess“ n 
4. The Middle Divifion. 
5. The Spaniſp! Hands. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 


3 Calicia : (hp ella 


Afturia 
+ Diviſion 2 ay Bilboa. 


5 5 1 nee 
- Eaſtern Arra 
| Diviſion C Catalonia _J. 
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Saragoſſa 
Barcelona. 


(Valencia Talencia Lag 
Southern Murcia EO. - Mur cia * „ 
Diviſion J Granada Granada 


5 
Madrid 
Leon 
Merida, 


: 
ü 
N 
4 
1 
4 . 
LY 
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| Middle _) New 
Diriſon 9 Leo 


1 8 _ orca Majorca N 
Spaniſh ) Mons. Citadella 
| C {vica, 
. — 5 1. GALICIA 
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\ 
10 GALICIA, a Kingdom, Nortb. Met. 
_ Subdivifiorss. 5 29 Chief Towns. 
Archbiſhopric of Compoſfella ; N W. Lon. 9-1 5: 
| r t 43. 
Mondenedo: — ( Mondenedo 
Biſhoprics of Lugo — Lugo 


| ee 2, or mn - , 
on ef Toy. — 5 — — Tuy. { 


Other conſiderable Towns i in this Province are, Coruna, Ferret; 
>>: ub mw and OO, 
2. 45 TURT- 4, the Principalitics, North. 


Subdiviſions. ay Chief Towns. 
- djeris a. Oui Oviedo, W. Lon. 6-40. 
Principality of 3 80. N. Lat. 43-30. 
| Aparia de Santillana Santillara. 
Other conſiderable Towns in this Province are, Aviles. and 
| St. Vincent. 


3. B 75 C47, * Edu, North But 
Sub-div. Hons. | Wits Towns. 


Biſcay proper ( Bilboa, W. Lon. 3. N. Lat. 43-30. 
Guipuſcoa + g 7 holoſe, or Nee W 
Alava - Vittoria. 


Other conſiderable Towns in this Province are, Port- Puſſage, 
St. Sebaſtian, A, Te. Andero, Laredo, Ordunna, Placentia. 


4. NA 2 R R 2 a Dans, North: Eaft. 


Subdivifions.. % Chief Towns. 
. 2 2 W. "Lok: I-30, 
| _ | . + hae 43-15. 
. - fs te 
Majorſhips of 17 . Fa 
7 Hella III Efella. 


22 3 Keren 


5. ARRAGON 
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5. ARRAGON, — 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 5 
Ae . 's TX. Eo * 15. . 
Lat. 4-32 | 
Tars 1 Jacen x. 6 
He, „„ 
Balbaſtro Balbaſtro 


VTarracona \Tarratind '  _ 
Alborazin Alborazin 
Tervel nt 


Other conſiderable Towns are ee Be 


6. CATALONIA, « Prinipality, "Babe: 


Biſhoprics of 


Subdiviſions. _ ChieffTowns, 1 » 

" Barcelona I ¶ Barecelma, - E. Lon. 2. li 
| EVN. Lat. 41-20. 
| Urge/ | | Urgel 
Balaguer | Balaguer 
| Lerida | | Lerida 

| Tortoſa | Tortoſa 

Diſtricts of & Cironne _ 2-5 Cirnne 


arragona | | Tarragona 

Lampredan | | Roſes 

Vick „ | 14h 

Carina | Cardonna 

Sol ſonna | ' Sal/onne 

| Puycerda } 0 | Puycerdas rere 


Manreſa is another confiderable Bow in- Gr Provins 


7. VALENCIA, a Kingdom, call. Kal. 94 


* RN 


* 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
Xucar Valencia, W. Lon. 35 Min. 
. . N. Lat. 39- 20, 
Diſricofy laren Villa Hermoſa 
Segura Origuela. 


ka 


Other conſiderable Towns in this Province 'are, „  Xativa, 


Akcant, * Cage, Morwiedro, Villa Real, Mleira, and Altea. 
B 3 2 MU R CIA 


mona, Alcala-de- 


and Moguer, 


=_ &. Þ. 4 T.N.; 

er i B35 WE \ + > ; 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 

Murcia proper e W. Lon. 1-12. 


Lartha 
_Carthagena. 


Other confiderable Towns are Caravacea and Mula. 


8 Ni. Lat. 38-6. 
Diftifsof Cast, 2 


1 


9: G RANAD 4, a Kingdom, South, 5 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
Archbiſhopric of Granada) ¶ Granada, W. Lon. 3-40. 
2 Malaga >< Malaga 
Biſhoprics of 4 Almeria  \ | Almeria | 

Coat ] UGuadix. 


Other great Towns are, Ronda, Antiquera, Bana, and Læya. 


10. ANDALUSTIA, a Province, South et. 

Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 

Archbiſhopric of Seville 7 C Seville, W. Lon. 6. 
7 J. Ja Lat. 37-15. 

. JF ack | aen NES | 
Biſhoprics of } 7.9%, 0 Corduba Vi 
Dutchy of Medina Si L Medina Sidnia. 
Other confiderable Towns in this Province, Cadiz, Cibrallar, 


Port St. Mary, Ezeja, Baeza, Offina, St. Lucar, Anduxar, Car- 
Real, Lucena, Arcos, Marchena, Hamonte, Beda, 


IT. OLD 


8 P 4 


11,0 L D CASTILE, 4 Province, naarube Middle, 


Subdiviſion. Chief Towns. 3 

"Burgos ] ¶ Burgos, W. Long. 4-5. 

85 * 1 ee” \ Lat. 42-30. 
Rioxa © Logronna 

| Calaborra Calnhorra ' 

Soria \ ) Soria © 

Diſtriẽts of Gs: 7 Oh 
Valladolid“. alladalid 
Segovia | . | Segovie 
Avila | Foils” 
| | Siguence J | Siguence + 


Other great Towns, Roa, dranda, Cakade, Nagera, Te. 2 


12. NEW CASTILE, in the Mad. 


| Subdiviſions. 


Upon the Taye 


— | 


Faſt of Toledo ——— | 


On the Guadiana —— 


Chief Towns. 

"Mavpr1D, W. Long. I5. 
N. Lat. "40-30. + 

Toledo 


Cusn s 


Cividad Real 


Eaft of Madrid Alcala de Henares 
On the Frontiers of Valencia 2 Alnarxa | 
North-Weſt of Madrid — | | Eſcurial © 
North-Eaſt of Madrid — rara 


North-Eaſt of Madrid — 
On the Guadiana —— Þ} 
1 8 On the Fanden of Valencia) 


| 13. 2 E o N. « Kingdom, North: 
Chief Towns. 


ar "© 


» 


Leon, W. Lon. 6-5. N. Lat. 3. | 
Palencia, or Placencia. > 
North of the Douro >< Toro —— 5 

Calne 5 
nur. 


14. ESTRE- 
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f Subcivißons. 41 Chief Towns. _ | 4 yy 
On the Guadianer t 2 * 82 ook OT Lat, 55 355 
. 
JJ 7 ona. {ET 
1 | Guadiana e 1% | Waden 
® : 5 * * Gua. e or 28 
1 | 1 2 the Tayo —;1ZZ ER er wn. | 
"Ta One rg, el, * N 7 os 3 3.28575 2530 
f All gat etuns Tſe 
| WW --\Clnef Towns. n ib) 
3 He's at — we. E: Lang-2- 30. N. Las 3930 
= = Minorca, "Ave Man Lan: 3-30. N. Lat. 420. 
5 > Y . 5 55 Lon, Nat 255 0 Ae 
; , TT 57 
Pee ie ch „ e E Ears IO * 
. ll oy 
E TE ar 0 v N 7 4. wh *. on 5 ade 1 
1 5 8 8 


Divide France Spain, extendin 
2 Miles, Lee el, 5 Bay C 22 55 


2 *. Ben, — i 


8 ; the L ee, e . 
1 8 Cantabrian Men f In the North, run from E. to W. — 
tainès?svꝛy Pyrenees to the Atlantic Ocean. 


* Sierra 8 ence} Separate OH Cai from New 'Coftile, 


Tablada 
T Divide ws Ca le and mau | 
+ Sierra N 7 * adele. _ Eft from 


N, \ 
5 — 5 — Run kom Rath, vhs" Grands; 
Near Gibraljn ppoſite to Mount 4bila 


E Mount Cahe — Hich Mountains were an- 
23 5 „ 1 
Fs 22 „ 7 e a Abl 0 FE 5 ; 

41121275 e RIVERS. 
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S, E chat Abragen . falling 
. bro, olim Therus into the 3 l ' 0 3 
3 irers Arragon, Segra, an 
oh fury, 18 1 

Retis from tlie N. E. to the S. W. thro . 

cute — lencia, falling into the aner at 

. AE. the City of, Valencia. n my 
* Rune from W. to E. alt g a 


8 r = W. to E. thro WY 2 a 
4. Segurg — abb, And falls i v4 edittfrancaz — 
| S. of Alicant, 2 
Robs fort k. W W. tun Kut pain A 
Ar Ka 2 | dy Seville, and falls into the 22 
g 1 Ocean at St. Zuacan. Wu. 
Bong from E. dd MI. tha NM 
6. G olim aid E- Hatura, and then, entring Vor- 
Ana — 2 runs 8. For into, the lent | 
Runs am E. to LA thro? New Caftile - 
3 and many ge: and, crofling Portu — 
7. Taye, olim 3 | falls into Ap — * 1. . 


"I 3 & 


Lisbon. 7 8 
Runs from * to W. Hs Catal ile 


l 1 * Atlantic bai G below Oh 98 


TY 


8. 1 olim eu rad 


r1us 


"Runs 8. W. thro' Gattrin, aud then, 
9. Min ba = vidin 18 Province from Nana falls 
into th Ocean N. of Viana. 
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16 SPAIN 


PROMONTORIES or CAPES. 


Cape de Machia } 8 1 e St | 
Gape d Orca © On the North, in Galicia, diu and fie, 
; Cape de Pina: - 83 — x : 


Cape Finiflerre = _ 'On the Noch wel, in Galicia. 
Cape Trafalgar — On ca South · Weſt, in ws 


Cape de Gate 
Cape Palos 80.0 the South, „in Grenade, Murcia and Palencie. 


Cape St. Martin 
| Cape C. — On the Eaſt, in Catania 


Fg 


4 a a* a 2 _— as 


BAYS w CULFS--- 


s of Biſcay, Ferrol, 
Hips 2 Tode ben. 


Vige Bey — OAH. 
\ | of Cadiæ and 7 5 
drake fon the South-Weſt I 


Bays of 8 „4. 
ficant, Altea, V. * On the Eaſt, 
x cia, ne 48 | 


ehen. 


2 fas 2 . 


"* tt, 7 q , 4 
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The Air and Face of the Country. © 


4 Q 7.419) eng omni Comiy and of apa 


Extent, the Air is very different in the North and 


South, as well as on the Mountains and Vallies. 


Generally the Air is dry, ſerene, and pure, except about the 
Fquinoxes, when their Rains uſually fall: The Southern Pro- 


vinges are ſubject to great Heats in June, July, and Auguſt ;- how- 
ever, on the Mountains and near the Coaſt, they are refreſh- 


ed with cool Breezes in the Southermoſt Part of Spain, and on 
the Mountains in the North and North-Eaſt, it is very- cold in J 


Winter. | 
| Boil, and Produce.) There are ſome ſandy, barren Deſarts in 
the South ; but, generally, their Vallies are exceeding fruitful, 
and their Mountains are coyered with 'Trees and Herbage to the 


very Tops. The Country produces a great Variety of rich 


Wines, Oil, and Fruits, ſach as Seville Oranges, Lemons, Prunes 
Figs, Raiſins, Almonds, Pomgranates, Cheſnuts, and Capers. 11 


gs alſo Silk, Fine Wool, Flax, and Cotton; and there are 


ines of Quickſilver, Steel, Copper, Lead, and Allom. The 


Steel of Toledo and Bilboa is eſteemed the beſt in Europe ; their 
moſt uſeful Animals are, Horſes, Mules, Neat Cattle, and Sheep: 


They have Chamois Goats on their Mountains, and are pretty 

= 2 with Wolves, but ſcarce any other Wild Beaſts : 
"REF a 

their Seas well ſtored with Fiſh, among which is the Anchovy (in 

the Mediterranean.) | | | 


Manufa#ures.) Their Manufactures, are of Silk, Wool, Iron, 


Copper, and other Hard-ware ; but theſe are not ſo conſiderable 
as might be expected, which proceeds in a great Meaſure from the 


Indolence of the Natives, and their Want of Hands. They re- 
ceive therefore moſt of the Woollen ManufaQures, Wrought 
Silks, Lace and Velvets, from Ttaly, France, England, and Hol. 


land; which they tranſport to America by the Galleons, and 


conſequently great Part of the Treaſure, brought Home by the 
Galleons, is paid to the Merchants of thoſe Nations, which fur- 


- 


niſh them with Goods. 


ve Plenty of Deer, Wild Fowl, and other Game, and 


FL ECD. 


Trafic.] Their preateſt Branch of Foreign Traffic in Zuro 
was ns with 2 they ba their Wine 1 
Fruits, for the Woollen Manufactures of Great-Britain; but nei- 
ther Jay, or France, take off much. of their Wine, or Fruits, having 
enough of their own, and conſequently the Traffic of Spain with 
thoſe Countries, was not ſo advantageous as that with England. 


The Spaniards, in Return for. the Manufactures they export te 


America, receive Gold, Silver, Cochineal, Indigo, the Cacao, 


or Chocolate Nut, Logwood, and other Dying Woods, Sugar, 


Tobacco, Snuff, and other Produce of that- Part of the World, 


g from thence in their G 


dapplying mot of the Countries of of Ala, with the Sik 
5 leons. 4 wa 


ver they 


£ 


lion of the Government, 


PAIN was anciently called Iberia, from the River Berus, 
aud ſometimes Heſperia from its Weſtern Situation. It is 
uncertain who were the Original Inhabitants, but it was probably 
firſt peopled from Gaul, which is contiguous to it, or from Africa, 
* which it is only ſeparated by the Narrow Strait of Gi6- 
rar. 72 a f 1 
The Phenicians ſent Colonies hither, and built Cadiz and Ma- 
age, before they planted Carthage. WH FE 
The Phocians, a Grecian Nation, ſent Colonies to Spain, and 
built Rhodes, now Ro/es, very early. TALE: 
The Celtæ, the moſt powerful People of Gaul, paſſed the Pyre- 
| Mountains, and planted Colonies on the River Berus, from 
whence the Eaſtern Part of Spain was called Celtiberia, 
The Phenicians encroaching on the Native Spaniards, they uni- 
ted their Forces to drive thoſe Strangers from their Coaſts : 
Whereupon the Phenicians called in the Cartbaginians their Bre- 


thren to their Aſſiſtance, who made a Conqueſt of all the South of 


Spain, in the Year of Rome 236. 

The Celtiberians in Eaft Spain entered into an Alliance with the 
Romans about the ſame Time, who commenced a War againſt the 
Carthaginians, both in Spain and Sicily, which obtained the 
Name of the firſt Punic War. This ended in a general Peace, 
wherein it was agreed, that the River Herus ſhould be the Boun- 


dary between the Carthaginians and Romans; only the People of 


Saguntum, to the Welt of the Ebro', were included in this 'Trea- 
ty, as Allies to the Romani. | | Th 


Of the Revolutions of Spain, and the preſent Cunſtitu- 


: S 2 r oe £4 


an al Aww.cx r 
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S P A I N. 73 
The Carthaginians, under the celebrated Hannibal, beſieging 
and deſtroying Saguntum, occaſioned the ſecond Punic War, about 
218 Years before Chriſt. Hannibal paſſed the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains afterwards with a numerous Army, marched through France, 
Ned the Alps, and was victorious over the Romans in ſeveral 
ttles, but, not being ſupported from Carthage, was at length 
compelled to abandon 7aly, and the South of Spain was after- 
wards fubdued by the Romans ; but the mountainous Provinces in 
the North were not conquered until the Reign of Auguſfun. The 
Romans remained Sovereigns of Spain, until the Year of Chriſt 
400: About which Time the Gothe, Vandali, and other Northern 
Nations broke in upon the Romas Empire, and made a Conqueſt 
6 % #355 
Ihe Empire of the Goths was in its greateſt Glory about the 
Year 500,. for then it comprehended the Sduthern Provinces of 
France, all Spain, and Mauritania in Africa; but, about the 
Year 713, Roderic, then King of the Goths, having committed a 
Rape on Florinda, Daughter of Count Julian, Governor of G0 
thic Mauritania, that diſguſted Lord entered into a Confederacy 
with the Saracens, or Moors, to invade Spain, and having, je. 
their united Forces, gained a deciſive Victory, the Saracers ſub- 
dued all Spain except the Northern Provinces, whither Pelagius 
a noble Spanzard retired, and, having recovered Leon from the In- 
fidels, took upon him the Title of King of Leon. | . 
From this Time the Gotbs, ſupported by other Chriſtian Princes, 
made War upon the Moors, with various Succeſs. The Moors 
were not entirely ſubdued until the Year 1491, when the City of 
Granada was taken by Ferdinand and Jſabella, who had united all 
the petty Kingdoms of Spain into one, by their Marriage, and 
were ſucceeded in their united Kingdom, by their Grandfon 
Charles V. Archduke of Auftria, and: afterwards Emperor of 
By the Articles for the Surrender of Granada, Boabdil hr of 
the Moors, with his Subjects, ſubmitted to do Homage to Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, on Condition they might retam the Poſſeſſion. 
of their Eſtates, be governed by their own Lays, and have the free 
Exerciſe of their Religion. Molieves all the Maors in Spain were 
compelled to turn Chriſtians, or leave the Kingdom, whereupon: 
ſeveral hundred thouſand of them tranſported themſelves to. . 
Africa, and their iii Subjects were baniſhed to Portugal. _. 
And in the Reign of Ph3/ip III. 1609, a Million more of the 
Moors were baniſhed, and the New Converts that remained be- 
hind, perpetually perſecuted and tortured by the Inquiſition. 


Spain divided into ſeveral Kingdoms.) Spain was divided into a 
great many Kingdoms and Frincipalities; as it was recovered from 
| >: 8 * 2 * = 3 | 


3 5 W 
8 „ $6. 3 
the Moors, every General almoſt ſet up for a Sovereign with the 
Conſent of their People, to whom they granted great Privileges ; 
nothing of Importance was tranſacted in the State without the 
Conſent of their reſpective Cortes or Parliaments ; but Charles V. 
the moſt powerful Sovereign of that Age, 127 by Places and 
Penſions, and creating Diviſions among their Chiefs, and partly 


* 


by Force, induced the ſeveral Cortes to part with their Privileges, 


and Spain has ever ſince been an abſolute Monarchy... . 
The Year after the Moors were ſubdued; America was diſcover- 
ed by Columbus, and within thirty Years after, the Empires of 
"Mexico and Peru were conquered, whereby Charles V. became 
poſſeſſed of the moſt extenſive Dominions, that ever any Mo- 
narch enjoyed. His American Dominions were at leaſt eight thou- 
ſand Miles in Length, and he was at the ſame Time Emperor of 
Germany, Sovereign of Burgundy and the Netherlands, and of 
moſt Part of Italy, as well as Spain; of the Philippine Iſlands in 
Ala, and ſeveral Places in Africa. 


S - 


The Spaniards made ſeveral Efforts for the, Recovery of their 
Rights and Privileges, which were denominated Rebellions by the 
"Court, but noble Struggles for the Recovery of their loſt Privi- 
leges by the Subject. "Theſe Inſurrections, being ſuppreſſed, ſerved 


only to ſtrengthen and confirm the unlimited Power of the Empe- 


ror, who was engaged moſt Part of his Reign in a Foreign War 
with France, or with his Proteſtant Subjects of Germany, in which 
he was not ſo fortunate in the Decline of Life, as he had been in 
his Youth, whereupon he reſigned the Crown to his Son Pbilip II. 
Anno 1556, and ſhut himſelf up in the Monaſtery of St. Fuft in 
"Spain, where he died two Years after. | 
- His Son Philip II. attempting to govern as arbitrarily in the 
Netberlandi as he did in Spain, and at the ſame Time introducing 
a Kind of Inquiſition for the Suppreſſion of the Proteftants, who 
were very numerous there, occaſioned a general Inſurrection of the 
Flemings, and a Civil War commenced, in which the Duke of 
Alva, the King of Spain's General, exerciſed great Cruelties ; but 
was not able entirely to reduce them, as they were aſſiſted by the 
Queen of England (Elizabeth) as well as France. Philip there- 
fore fitted out the moſt powerful, Fleet that ever rode upon the 
Ocean, ſtiled The Invincible Armada, Anno 1588, with which he 
attempted to invade England, but by the Bravery and Stratagems 
of the Eagliſb, and the Storms they met with, the greateſt Part 


er 


of the Armada was deſtroyed. 5 

le afterwards entered into a War with Fance with no better 
Succeſs: But upon the Death of Henry, King of Portugal, Anna 
$679 he invaded that Kingdom, which he claimed as Son and 
Heir of 1/abella, 20 fen of Emanuel King of Portugal; and 
though e Braganza Family were thought to have a better TO 


m —————— 


| S PAIN. 15 
they were not ſtrong enough at that Time to oppoſe Pbilip's 
: 3 * became poſſeſſed of the ie + 
| other Settlements of the Portapueze in the Eaſft-Indies, as well as 
| of Guinea in Africa, and Brazil in South America. © 
This Prince put his eldeſt —. Don Carlos to M harry — 
« tence he was en in a iracy againſt him, though ſome 
have ſuggeſted ”_ with a View of marrying the Lady Iſabella, 
to whom Don Carlos his Son was contracted. (Philip II. married 
Mary Queen of England, and after her Death courted her Siſter 
Queen Elixabetb.) | N 
The Spaniards, in order to diſtreſs the diſaffected Netherlanders, 
having prohibited all Commerce with them, the Dureh fitted out 
Fleets, and made themſelves Maſters of the moſt conſiderable Set- 
tlements the Portugueze had in the Eaft-Indies, while that King- 
dom was under the Dominion of Spain; they alſo ſubdued Part of 
Brazil, and fo diſturbed the Navigation of the Spaniards to Ame- 
rica and the Faft-Indies, that Spain was contented to grant a 
Truce to the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands, which 
had thrown off the Spaniſß Yoke, Anna 1609: The other Ten 
- Provinces having been reduced again under the Dominion of 
Spain, by the Duke of Alva and other Spaniſh Generals. 
The Spaniardrrenewed the War with the Dutch, Anno 1622, 
which continued until the Year 1648, when the Dutch were ac- 
| knowledged Independant States at the Treaty of * 
In the mean Time the Catalan, revolted to the French, Anno 


1640. And in the ſame Year Portugal revolted, John IV. Duke 


of Braganza having found Means to expel the Spaniard: and al- 
cend that Throne. | 4 3 
Naples was almoſt loſt in the Year 1647, Maffnells, a Fiſherman, 
.rarfing an Inſurrection on Account of ſome Duties that were laid 
on Fiſn and Fruit, and reduced the whole Country to his Obedi- 
ence ; but the Span; Governor found Means to get him taken 
off, and Naples was again reduced to the Obedience of Spain. 
In the Year 1650, the Engliſb invaded the Iſland of Jamaica in 
America, and took it from the Spaniards. | 


And in 1658, the Exgliſb, with the Afſiſtance of the French, 


took Dunkirk from Spain. | 

The Spariards _ engaged in a War with France, in the 
Reign of Philip IV. loft the Province of Artois, and ſeveral 
Towns in the Netherlands. And, at a ſubſequent Peace, made Anno 
1660, called the Pyrenean Treaty, Artois was confirmed to 
France, together with St. Omers, Aire, Gravelin, Bourbourg, St. 
Jenant, Landrecy, Queſnoy, Aveſne, Marienberg, Philipuilte, 
' Thionville, Montmedy, Iuoy, and Damvillers; and the French King, 
Lewis XIV. thereupon married the eldeſt Infanta of Spain, Maria 
Thereſa, but they both renounced all future Pretenſions to the 
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22 The War between Ar 12 ol rived again, Aue 
donate lter i Tyres, St. 
5 bf io 1 ee C ompte 3 3 
oo were een to, France, * * 1 
of "1678. ar commencing TAE, Again. Anno — the — — 
"200k, 8 8 and Luxemburg; and Luxembu rg Was con- 


85 Amed to France by a ſubſequent Treaty, but Courtray and Dix- 


were reſtored to Hain. 


"the 1 n England, Holland, and the — — 
{Croyns, | againſt Fance; but. the Allies were defeated at Herur in 
lender, in the Year 1690, before the Engliſb had joined them. 


ant was taken by the French in 1691, and Namur in 16923 and 


8 the Confederates loſt the Battle of Steinkirk the ſame Year. In 


Lander, took Ha and Charleroy, alſo Palamos and Gi- 
ron in Catalonia. In the Year 1695, King William, who com- 
| ee * mo jw re-took. Namur; the French: on the 
and Dixmude, and bombarded Bru/- 
th other Had: 14 a aha of the Allies Priſoners of War. 
enext Year 1697, the French took Aeth in Flanders, and 
N the Capital of Catalonia in Spain, and plundered Car- 
thagena in America of an immenſe Treaſure: However, they 
ought fit to conſent to a Peace the ſame Year, and reſtore 
a and Laxemburg, and all the Places they had taken in 


hs I of the French, gained a compleat Victory over the 


eize on Flanders, and the whole Spani/. Menarchy, upon 
hot his. Catholic Majeſty. perſu vaded the King of Eng- 
Milla III. to enter into a Treaty with the French King, 
Partitiqu. of the Spaniſh Dominions, between the Emperor, 
2] Bavaria. and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; who. all 
Y xetended 2 Right to the Succeſſion; which coming to the 
of his Catholic Majeſty, he made his Will, and gave 
8 ik 5 l — {ems deu do ſecond 
p Trance, randſon to Lewis XIV. and 
ing e s after the making this Wil, in cba, Year . 
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Charley 


n the Year 1689, Seat 4 entered into. a Confederacy y with 


Nandlers bo that War, to the Crown of Saia; which Peace wa | 


concluded at R wick, Anno 1097. 
Charles g 00 Spazr, ua at this Time in a declining 


„State 7852 Health, and the Durch bing apprehenſive that Levis XIV. 
* would 
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bis Grandſon Philip, and cauſed him to be proclaimed King of 
in. The Tmper inlifts on the other Hand inſiſted that Charles 

ill was forged, or executed when he was Non-rompos; and marched 
an Army over the 4/p; into Jah, in order to recover the S 
0 errjtories there, out of the Hands of France. The Allies Were 
rery ſucceſsful in this War in ah and Flanders, and the Emperor 
Leopold and his Son _ Foſeph; having made a Reſignation of their 
Intereſt in the Spa#7 Monarchy to the Archduke Chatles,” the Em- 
r's ſedond Son, he was proclaimed King of Spain, and cbnvoy- 

ed to Portugal by the Britiſb Fleet, Aunb 1703. Twelve Thouſand 
Engliſh and Dutch were afterwatds embarked on Board the Fleet, in. 
bides to join the Portugueze, and invade Spain on that Side: 
The Confederate Fleet, commanded by Sir George Ro5kejtook Gib. 
raltar on the 11th of Fuly, and on the 137th of Auguft they defeated 
the French Fleet near Malaga: vo 1:2, 72A OY get... 
In the mean Time the Hungarian Malecontents and the Duke of 
ia, joined by Part of the French Army, greatly diſtreſſed the 


- 
42 . 


Emperor and Empire. Whereupon the Duke of Marlboroug „ who 
commanded the Conſederate Forces in Flanders (where he ey 


fo many Towns, that the Dutch were in no Danger of: being ſur- 
prized in his Abſence) marched to the Banks of the Danube, and ob- 


tained that memorable Victory at Hochftet, where the French and Ba- 
variant were entirely defeated, and the Elector of Bavaria driven out 
of his Dominfons, of which the Imperialifts tobk Poſſeſſion; Anne 1704. 
The French were ſtill ſuperior in [#/y, and took the Towns of 


and was ſucceeded: by his eldeſt Son 70 


Verne, Ferceil, ep Sofa, = _—_ Franca, from tlie Duke of Sa- 
woy. On the 55 of May, N. S. ld, Emperor of Germany, 
5 , King of the Romans,” 


On the 234 of Fuly 1705, King Charles and the Prince of "Heſſe 


Darmſtadt, with a Body of Land Forces, embarked on Board the Con- 


 Federate Fleet at Lichon, commanded By Sir George Rooke, and, land- 


ing at Barcelona, Attacked and took the Fort of Money, after 


which the City ſurrendered to King Chatles; but the Prince of Heſſe 
was killed in the Attack of the Fort. The whole Province of Cala- 


- 
1 


lonia ſoon after declared for King Charlis, as. did the Province of Va- 
lentia, on the Earl of Peterborough's Marching thither: The next 
Spring, viz. April 3, 1706, King Philip laid Siege to Buayeetoia, 
in which King Charles remained; but King Philip was obliged to 


raiſe the Siege by the Earl of Peterborough, and ſted precipitately 


into France. | Whereupon the Allied Army, on the Side of Porty- 
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7 Excepr Twin," laid Siege to that Capital j whereupon Prince Eugene, 
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gal, marched to Madrid, where they - proclaimed. King 'Chardes III. 
and invited that Prince to come and take Poſſeflion of that Capital; 
but, the Province of Aragon decläring for King Charles at che fame 
Time, he - marched: thither, where he ſpent; fo mich Time chat 
King Philip returned from France with a powerful Army, and'0blig< 
ed the Allies to retire from Madrid.. 


The French having taken every Town of the Dole of Ssbeys, 


. 3 
Shanks XIV. immediately ſeized on all the Spa»; Dominions, for 


| hol 
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S Pied d + Duke, attacked the French, * were mn 
— 72225 = Duke of. Or nean in their Trenches before Turin, 
gained a moſt compleat Victory September 7, 1706, And. the Fr, 
| ſoon after compelled to evacuate Savty, Piedmont, Milan, Tod 
he N North of Tah. 

In the mean Time the Allies, commanded by the Duke of Mar 
borough in che Netherlands, entirely defeated the. French, comman 
ed 4 the Dukes of Bavaria and Villeroy, at Ramillies, on the 1 4 
of May: - Whereupon. Bruffels, Touwain, Mechlin, Ghent, B. 
— Antwerp, and many other Towns opened their Gates, . 
ſubmitted to the Conqueror, proclaiming King Charles III. their 
Sovereign. The ſame Campaign, the Span;/ Iflands of Majoreg 
and ſuica were reduced to the Obedience of King Charks, by 
the Britiſb Admiral, Sir John Leal. 

Don Pedro King of Portugal, dying on 1 1 of Decenbor, 7706, 
wasſucceeded by his Son Don bs, his preſent Majeſty 

In-the ing of the Year 1707, the Allied — in | Spain, 
E commanded the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of Galway, was 

totally —— at Almanma, in Caftile, by the French and, de 
ard, commanded by the Duke of Berwick, and een e 
trely loſt; except Catalonia. 

«Soon after the Duke of Saway and Prince Eabeur invaded France 
on the Side of Provence, ** laid Siege to Thonlor, while the Con- 


federate Fleet, commanded by Admiral Showe/, blocked up that 


Fort by Sea; but the Germans having detached 2 Men, to re- 
duce Naples (which ſubmitted to King Charles, this Campaign) the 
Allies were not ſtrong enough to take Thonlon, the Frenth, having 
draun down a numerous Army to relieve the Town, and the Allies 
were thereupon . the Seen retire 9123 the 


In e of 1708, the Hunz el the Ges * | 


8 and Brages; but their Army being defeated. at Oudenard, 
and the City of Life taken by the Allies, Ghent and Bruges were re- 
covered again. And the ſame Campaign, King Charles married the 
. Princeſs of Volfenbuttle; ſoon — the Britif Admiral, 
Sir Jubr Leake, reduced the rn of d, to the Obe- 
dience of King Chars. 
On the 2 May 17 e Allies on dhe Side of Partiget 
were defeated at Caya by ry Philig's Forces; and an entire; Bri- 
"ade of the Zog#6 made Pr of War. On the other Hand, 
Tournay in Flanders was taken by the As and [Prinee Exg 
and the Duke of Marhhorough obtained a compleat Victory over oP. 
- French; commanded by the Villars and Bouffiers, at Mal. 
28 and the Cly of Mets was re hots, on the * 
A1 TYP; 
Deny 2 Bethune in che Netherlands were ken by the Alles 
in the mpaign of 1719: And — Charles gained tu Vifttories 
over his Rival, Philis| in Spain : Afﬀer. Mhich he; took; Pol- 


elan of che Capita | City of Mai + but, the Th ”- 


Vith the French, without the 


ae 


& matth into $pain ind join him, he was obliged to. abandon Ma- 
urid again, and retite towards Catalonia, being followed by the Ar- 
my; the Zrgliþ commanded by General Stanhope lle 


that Part of the Allied Army, commanded by General Staremburg 

were ſurrounded by King Phi/tp's Forces, in the Town of Bribnega, 
and made Priſoners of War. | 5 
Staremburg receiving Advice of the March of the Spaniards, to. 
ſurprize the Exgliſ in Brilnega, marched to their Relief; and, finds. 


ing the Engliſb had ſurrendered a little before, he engaged the Finck 


and Spaniards, at Villa Viciaſa, and gave them a Defeat; but, find - 
ing they would ſoon be re. inforeed, he continued his March into Ca- 
talonia, whither King Charles had fetreated ſome Time before, 
The Towns of Aire and St. Venant in Flanders were taken, by the 
ies, this Campaign. c e e eee 

| The French plundered the Town of St. Sehaſtizn, ind ſeveral 
other rich Settlements. of the Portuguexe in Brazil, Anno 17112 
Whereupon the Portuguezz thought fit to enter into a Treaty of Peace 
Gris of their Allies. This 

Campaign, the Allies made themſelves Maſters of Bauchain in the Ne- 
therlands ; and the following Winter, the French made Propoſals of 
Peace to the Britiſb Court; about which Time the Emperor Jeep 
died, and his Brother, King Charles, was elected Emperor at Frank- 


fort, October 12, 1711. 


The firſt general Conferences for a Peace were held at.Utrecht in 
the United Provinces, on the 29th of January, NM. S. 174+. 

The Allies appearing very unwilling to put an End to the War, 
the Queen of England conſented to continue it another Campaign, 
and the Town of Queſnoy in the Netherlands was beſieged and 
taken on the 47h of July ii 1 

The Duke of Ormond commanding t 777 Forces in Flander 
this Campaign, in the room of the Duke of Marlborough, declared 
to the Generals of the Allies, that he had Orders to agree to a Ceſſa- 
* of Arms with the French; who conſented to a- Peate on the 
Terms Great-Britain demanded. Whereupon Prince Engene, with 
the Auſtrian and Dutch Forces, and the Mercenaries in e brit 
Pay, ſeparated from the Duke of Ormand, and the Pitzh Natio 
Troops, on the 16:h of July; and on the 177; the Duke of Or- 
mond and Marſhal Villars proclaimed a. Ceflation of Arms between 
Great-Britain and France, in their 3 Camps. _ | 

Prince Eugene having laid Siege to Landrecy, the French ſurprized 
the Earl of Albemarle, who commanded a large Detachment of the 


Allied Army at Denain, defeated his Troops and made him Priſoner. 


On the 240 of Ju, the French alſo attacked and took Marchiennes, 
Where were the Magazines of the Allies, ſufficient for two Si 


and made the Garriſon, conſiſting of Five Thouſand Men, Priſoners - 
of War.. And, the French afterwards el ſeveral other Towns, 


5 e Dutch thought fit to come into the Britiſb Plan of Peace, King 
le having renounced all future Pretenſions to the Crown of 
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the Crown of Spain. . 1 We 
The Treaty of Peace was ſigned at Utrecht, by the Miniſters of 
l the Allies, (except thoſe of the Emperor and Empire) and by the 
ipotentiaries of France, on the 31/f of March 1713, O. S. 
By this Treaty the Fortifications of Dunkirk were to be demoliſhed, 
and the Harbour filled up; Minorca and Gibraltar were confirmed 
to Gred?-Britain. The Engliſb were to furniſh the Spaniſb Settle- 
ments in Americ# with Negroes. And a Ship of 500 Tons was al- 
Towed to be ſent by Great-Britain annually, with Britiſb Merchan- 
dize to Porto- Belle, &c. Luxemburgh, Namur, Charleroy, Menin, 


Tournay, Furnes, Fort Knoque, Ypres, and Dixmude were made the 


Dutch Barrier in the Netherlands; but Liſe, Aire, Bethune, and 
St. Venant were reſtored to France, and the reſt of the Towns they 
had retaken, this Campaign, confirmed to them. | 
The Catalars were indemnified by this Treaty, and the Allies 
thereupon evacuated that Province; but the Catalan, refuſed the In- 
demnity, erected an Independant State, and declared War ** 
ee as did the Iſland of Majorca; but Barcelona and the 
hole Province of Catalonia were feduced to the Obedience of King 
Philip, by the Duke of Berwick, in the Year 17143 and Majorca 
was compelled to fabmit to that Prince in 1715. 55 5 
The Germans carried on the War for ſome Time, after the Allies 
and the French had ſigred the Peace at Utrecht ; but the French hav- 
ing taken Landau, and ſome other Places, the Germans concluded a 
Peace with them at Raftad?, Anno 1714; whereby each Party was 
left in Poſſeſſion of what they had during the War, 1 
was allotted to the Duke of Savey, with the Title of King of 
The Queen of Spain, Maria Loxija, Daughter of the Duke of 


Savoy, dying in the Year 1714, the King, the ſame Year, married 


the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter of the: Duke of Parma; which 
Match being negotiated by Alberoni, an Halian Eccleſiaſtic, the 
n Cardinal's Cap for him, and by her Influence he 
ſoon after became Prime Miniſter in the Spani/s Court. And, the 
Fenetians being attacked by the Turks, in the Year 17r5, the Car- 
dinal, at the Inſtance of the Pope, ſent a Squadron of Men of War 
to their Aſſiſtance, which aved £ the Iſland of Corfu, but the Pene- 
tians loſt all the Morea, | e e rupth 

The Spaniard: having now encreaſed their Roy Navy, beyond 
what it had been of late Years, and being uneaſy, at the diſmem- 
bering their Monarchy, Cardinal Alberoni, on Pretence that the 
Emperor had forfeited his Right to the Span;/5 Dominions in Tah, 
dy not delivering up Catalonia, and the ard of Majorce, to King 
Philip, invaded and ſubdued the Iſland of Sardinia, in the Year 
'1717.; and the next Year invaded Sicily, and reduced the teſt 
Part of that Iſland: Whereupon the Emperor, Great-Britain, 


France, and Holland, entered into a Confederacy a gainſt Spain, 


which was called the Quadruple Alliance; and the Eng/i6 _— 
* : 125 ger 
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Sir George Byng, was ſent into the Mediterranean with a ſtrong . 
dron, ab lc the entire Loſs of that Iſland. n 16 

The Admiral came up with the Spaniſß Fleet, in the Strait of M 
Hina, between Naples and Sicily, and took, or deſtroyed, Fif.cen of 
"their Men of War. He alſo tranſported a Body of Germans to Si- 
cih, to oppoſe the Spaniſh General, the Marquis De Led; and ſe- 
ag ſmart 1 happened there, between the Germans and 

he Spaniards. ; ; ; 

In hs mean Time the Fench invaded Spain, an the Side of Gui- 
tu/coa, took Port-Paſſage, and burnt ſeveral Span;/s Men of War ; 
they afterwards took Fontarabia and St. Sebaſtians, and reduced 
the whole Province of yes. The Britif Forces, commanded 
by Lord Cobham, alſo made a Deſcent in Spain, took and plundered 
Vigo, and then rerembarked again. On the other Hand, the Spani- 
ard embarked 3oo Men under the Command of the Earl of Sea: 
forth, who landed in Scotland, and wi joined by three or four 
thouſand Highlanders; but they were defeated, and moſt of the Spa- 
ziardi made Priſoners of War. | | | 
The French were induced to enter into this War with Spain, it is 
ſaid, by a Proje& Cardinal Alberoni had formed, in Concert with 
the French Nobility, to deprive the Duke of Orl:ans of the Re- 

ency, and defeathis E tions of ſucceeding to the Throne of 

33 in Favour of King Phi/ip ; but, however that was, King 
Philip, finding himſelf unable to refit fo potent a Confederacy, enter- 
ed into a Treaty with the Allies ; conſented to evacuate Sici/y and 
Sardinia : And Sicily was thereupon allotted to the Emperor, and 
the late King of Sicily made King of Sardinia ; and the French re- 
ſtored to Spain all their Acquiſitions in Guipuſcoa. Cardinal Alberoni, 
who had been the Occaſion of this War, was ſoon after diſgraced, 
and obliged to return to Italy. | | 
The French King, being a Child of a weakly Conſtitution, on 
wheſe Death without Hue, the Duke of Orleaus was to have ſuc- 
ceeded to that Crown, the Duke thought fit to marry him to the In- 
fanta Maria, eldeſt Daughter of the King of Spain, then in the 
fourth Year of her Age, from whom no Iflue could be expected in 
many Years, The Regent'alſo married his own Daughter, Mada- 
moiſelle de Montpenſſes, to the Prince of Aſturias, the King of 
Spain's eldeſt Son; and ſhe was ſent to the Court of Spain. At the 
ſame Time the Infanta came to reſide in France, where ſhe bore the 
Title of Queen for ſome Time ; but, the Regent dying in 1723, the 


French began to think of ſending back the Infanta Queen, and mar- 
Tying their King to ſome Princeſs, from whom they might hope for 


ue. 

In the mean Time (viz. January 16, 1722) Philip, King of 
Spain, thought fit to abdicate his Throne, in Favour of his eldeſt Son, 
Lewis, who was acccordingly 1 King at Madrid ; but, the 
young King dying of the Small-Pox in Auguſt following, Philip was 


vailed on to re-aſcend the Throne. 
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The ſame Year che French Miniſtry ſent back the Infanta Queen 
to Gain, and married their Sovereign to the Princeſs Lexinski, 
Daughter of Stani/laus, once King of Poland; at which the Spani: 
ards being incenſed, the Baron Riperda, then Prime Miniſter at 


the Court of Spain (and ſormerly Ambaſſador ſrom the States- 


General) negotiated a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor : Where- 
upon the Congreſs that had been held at Cambray, chiefly to adjuſt 
Matters between the Courts of Vienna and Spain, broke up. The 
Emperor was induccd to enter into a Treaty with Spain (which ob- 
tained the Name of the Vienna Treaty) by the Endeavours which 
had been by the Maritime Powers to ſuppreſs the Eaft- India 
Company he had erected at Offend. By this Treaty it was, ſtipulat- 
ed, that France and Spain ſhould never be united under one Head; 
that Philip ſhould renounce all Pretenſions to Sicily, Naples, Miſan 

and the Netherlands; that Don Carlos, the Queen of Spain s eldeſt 
Son, ſhould ſucceed to 7; uſcany, Parma, and Placentia, on the Death 


of the reigning Dukes, without Iſſue; that Leghorg ſhould remain a 


free Port, and Sardinia be confirmed, with the Title of King, to 
the Houſe of Sawey : And the Emperor relinguiſhed all Pretenſions 
to the Spanyb Territories in the Poſſeſſion of Philip. A Treaty of 
Commerce alſo was concluded between the Parties, 8 it was 
agreed to ſupport the Offend Eaſt-India Company, who were per- 
mitted to {ell the Prodatt of nt in the Forts of Gais. * 
In Oppoſition to the Vienna Treaty, Gregt- Britain, France, and 
- Pruffia, concluded another at Hanover; whereby they guaranteed 
Fach other's Dominions, with their Rights and Privileges in Traffic; 
to which the Durch acceded with Abundance of Reſtrictions, an 
| te Bug of Pruſta withdrew, declaring that he would not be bou 
by it.. © n 2 
Baron Riperda, who had concluded the Fienng Treaty, on his Re- 
turn from thence, was created a Duke; but his Adminiſtration not 


Mr. Stanhope, the Britiſh Ambaſſador at Madrid, from whence he 
was taken and impriſoned, but found Means to eſcape, ' The Empe- 
| Tor proceeded to prohibit all Brizz/> Merchandize to be imported 
into Sicily, or any other Part of his Dominions. And his Ally, the 
King of Shain, inſiſting on a Promiſe from the King of Exglazd, for 
_ reſtoring Gibraltar, on his acceding to the Quadruple Alliance, laid 
Siege to that Fortreſs : Whereupon the Court of Great-Britain 
commanded Admiral Hofer to block up Porto-Bello, with a Squa- 
dron of Men of War, and ordered anather Squadron to lie upon the 
Coaſt of O4 Spain, to prevent the Galleons returning to Europe; 
which they. were not however able to do, Admiral Caftanaga, with 
twenty-two Sail, getting into Cadix about this Time; and as for 
thoſe at Porto- Bello, they thought fit to unlade their Treaſure, and 
ſecure it on Shore. In the mean Time, Admiral Hofier died in that 

unhealthful Climate, near Porto-Bella, and his Men were ſo ſickly, 
khat the Fleet was forced to be remanned from Jamaica. 1 0. 


being approved by the Grandees, whoſe Reſentment he dreaded, he 
reſigned his Poſt of Prime Miniſter, and took Refuge in the Houſe of 
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Ihips were Worm · eaten and rendered unfit for Service, and the Bi- 
7% Trade ſuffered greatly in that Part of the World. A Treaty of 
Pacification between Great-Britaie, the Emperor, and Spain, being 
ſet on Foot in the Year 1727, it was agreed that the Siege rk 
Gibraltar ſhould be raiſed, that the Ofen Trade to Bote thou 
be ſuſpended, and that the Britiſt Squadrons ſhould return from 
Porto- Bello, and the Coafts of V/ Shit. 
By a ſubſequent Treaty between Grea!-Pritain, France, and 
dyaln, Anno 1729, Great-Britain engaged to furniſh the Spaniards 
with a Squadron of Meniof War and Land Forces, to convoy Don 
Carlos and 6000 Bpaniards to Italy, to ſecure the Eventual Sueceſ- 
nion of that Prince to the Dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placen- 
tia, and to pay for the Men of War Byzg deſtroyed ; and on the 
other Hand, Spain agreed, that Great. Britain ſhould have Satisfac- 
tion for the Depredations of the Spaniards in America; and a Con- 
greb was appointed to be held at Soz/ons, for accommodating ſuch 
"Differences as remained undecided. IN WCAG” 19:70 
In the mean Time, a Marriage was m upon between the 
Prince of the ¶Muria s (Ferdinand) and the Infanta of Portugal ; and 
another between the Prince of Brazi! and the Infanta of Spain, 
{the Princeſs Mania, who had been married to the King of France.) 
The Emperor being greatly alarmed at that Article, in the Trea- 
ty of Feri, for introducing Spaniſh Forces into Tay, proteſted 
againſt it, foreſeeing that this would endanger the Lok of all his 
Faller Domions; and marched a good Body of Troops into Fah, 
to guard againſt this fatal Meaſure, whereby the Execution of it 
Was ſuſpended for a Year or two; but the Britiſb Fleet, command- 
_ ed by $ir Charles Wager, with Land Forces on Board, joining that 
of Spain in the Year 2731, convoyed the 6000 Spanierds to Leg- 
horn, which the Emperor ſeemed to conſent to, upon the Maritime 
Powers guaranteeing to him the Pofleſſion of his Ttaliar Domi- 
anions 3 which ſtood him in little Stead, as x! > mms two Years after: 
For Auguſtus, ca Aid Poland, dying in the Vear 1733 and Sra- 
niſſiaus, Father-in-Law to the King of France, becoming a Candidate 
for that Crown, (which he had formerly pofſeiled ;) and the French 
King eſpouſing his Intereſt: He was 8 by the Elector of 
Saxony, ſupported by the united Intereſt the Courts of Vienna 
and Ruſia, who fixed the Elector, Auguſt the Third, upon the 
"Throne of Poland: Which the French King pretended was fuch 
an Aﬀeront and Injury to him, that he entered into an Alliance with 
Spain and Sardinia, and not only invaded the German Dominions tn 
Ttaly, but carried the War into Germany, and laid Siege to Philip 
„Aug. which ſurrendered to him. | ang, ore 
12 Aud, after ſeveral ſmart Engagements between the Allies and the 
Imperial Forces in Taly, the Emperor was entirely driven out of all 
his ralian Dominions, except Mantua. He ſent Memorial after 
Memorial to the Maritime Powers, that had guaranteed theſe Do- 
minions. to him; but they contented themſelves with offering their 
Mediation, and did not think 8 en moto: ogt 
Star | 4 25 US 
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e eee Os Laverne was compelled yocoubrn 

Tr icilies (Naples and Sirily). to Don Carlos (who had already oy 
ken Poſſeſſion of them, and — proclaimed King) on Condition 

that the Allies ſhould reſtore the , Milare/e and Mantua, and 


er Placentia to the Emperor. And it was further agreed, 
that th 


e Duke of Lorrain ſhould make a Ceſſon of that Dutchy to 
King Staniflaus, which on his Death ſhould be united to the Crown 
of France; and that; in Lieu of it, the Dyke of Larrain ſhould en- 
Joy:Tuſcaxy, and ſtill þear the Title of Duke of Lorin. 
The Spaniards continuing to ſearch and plunder the Briti/ Ships 
in America, and ſeige the Effects of the South-Sea Company, on that 
Side, heavy Complaints were made to the Court of Sain on theſe 


Heads, whih- ſeemed to conſent that Satisfaction ſhould” be made 


for all unjuſt Captures, it being made abundantly evident, that the 
Spaniards had taken and candemned a great many Britiſb Ships, that 
had never attempted to trade with  Spani/s America. e 
Commiſſaries were nominated to adjuſt the Loſſes on both Sides; 
the Engl Demand being reduced by them to 200,000 /. whereof 
go, oco J. was deducted for the Spani/h Men of War deſtroyed by 


Admiral Byng, in Purſuance of an Article in the Treaty of Seville ; 


by which, and other Deductions, the Demand of the Eagliſb was 
reduced to 95, ooo /. and though 68,000 /. was acknowledged to be 
due to the South-Sea Company, on Account of the Seizures the 
Spaniards had made of their Effects: Yet the Spaniargs pretended a 
much greater Sum was due to them from the Company, which 
they inſiſted ſhould be deducted out of the Ballance that a ed 
due to England; to which the Engliſb Commiſſaries agreed, and 
ſigned a Convention to that Purpoſe, in January. 1733, leaving the 
Affair of viſiting and ſeizing the Merchant-Ships of England, to fu- 
ture Conferences. Which Treaty the Court of Great-Britain rati- 
fied; and it was approved of by the Houſe of Commons, by a Ma- 
jority of 28 Voices; but the Spaniards neglecting to pay the 95,0007. 
at the Time appointed, and the Merchants of England, in general, 
petitioning againſt the Convention, the Court was compelled in a 
Manner to enter into a War with Spain, which was begun, by 
granting Letters of Marque to the Merchants, to make Repriſals for 


the Loſſes they ſuſtained. Thirteen or Fourteen Letters of Marque 
were iſſued by the Admiralty in the latter End of Ju 1739; and 
— was deplared againſt Spain, on. the 234 of Q&aer follow- 


© Conflitution.} The Kingdom of Spaix is an abſolute 2 
al 


Monarchy at preſent, where the Females inherit in Default of Male 


Iſſue; but the King ſeems to have the Power to diſpoſe of his 
; __ to what N of the Royal Family he pleaſe, of which 


we have an In „when Charles II. gave his Dominions to the 
fate King (the Duke of Arjou.) _© * | 


: de ſeldom violates the Laws, or tranſacts any Affairs of State, 


4 iL IL 3774 2 


But, notwithſtanding the K ing of Spain is an abſolute * 
with- 


E. IR 


'. ads amo. ! 
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out the Advice of the ſeveral Councils, or Boards eſtabliſhed for the 
reſpective Branches of Buſineſs ;/ of theſe, ; 
1. The Junta, or Cabinet Council, conſiſts of the Principal Se- 
cretary of State, and five. or fix more of the King's Nomination, 


which e eee all Matters . relating . 0 to the Govern- 


ment. 

2. The Privy- Council, which conſiſts of 3 a greater Number, and 
N all Matters for the Cabinet. 

3. The Council of War. 

4. The Council of Caſtile bo Which is 85 hight Coat ef Jatics 
ow in the hae pr for Civil and Criminal Cauſes, and xecp1ves 
peals from all inferior Courts within its Juriſdiction. 

— 7 The ſeven Courts of Royal Audiences, viz. of Galicia, 85 
Vill, Majorca, the Canaries, Saragoſſa, Valencia, and Barcelong. 
Theſe take Cegnizance of all Cauſes, within five Leagues of their 
reſpective Capital Cities, in the firſt Inſtance ; and by way of Ap- 

al of all Cauſes removed from inferior Sete within their re- 
ſpective Juriſdictions; as thoſe of the Aleades, Bailiffs, Corregidors, 
Regidors, Viguers, Sc. 

There is alſo a Supreme Council for the Affairs of the Indies, 
compoſed uſually of Governors and great Officers, wha have actually 
ſerved in ſome confiderable Poſt in America. 

There are Councils or Boards alſo cltabliſhed, to take Care of the 
Royal Revenues, and for every other Branch of Buſineſs. The Vice- 

roys and Captains-General of the Provinces, are Preſidents of the 

eral Courts of Audience, and have the W ** the Forces 
In their reſpective Provinces. 


© The King's Titles]. The Kings of Spain, in their Titles, uſed to 
enumerate all the Kingdoms and Provinces of which they were 


Sovereigns 3 ; but they are all enn in that of his Catholic 


jeſty. 
T he Kings of Spain are never crowned. 


The eldeſt Son of Spain is ſtiled Prince of the Aerie 's ; the | 


: younger Sons, ſtiled Infants, and the Daughters Infanta's. 


Netility:]. The Nobility « of Spain are ſtiled Hidalgos, by which 
is to be underſtood that they are deſcended from the antient Gothzc 
Chriſtians, and not from the Maas; their Titles are Dukes, Mar- 
uiſſes, Viſcounts, c. The Grandees are the moſt nable, and ſaf- 


red to be covered before the King; who treats them as Princgs, 


ſtiling them /lufrious in his Letters, and ſpeakin to them, or of 
N they are ſtiled heir Eminencics. 5 


Ulilitary Orders.) The Knights of the three Military Order of 
St. James, Calatrava, and Alcantara, are eſteemed Noblemen ; 
they were inſtituted in the long Wars, between the Chriftians and 
the Moors, as an Encouragement to Valour; and have Com- 
manderies, or Eſtates annexed to their reſpective Orders, conſiſting 

chiefly 


won 
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| chiefly of Tawns and Territories repyered from the Moprs. The 


Maſters of theſe Orders were once fo powerful, "that they diſputed 
5 — 's.. N over them: Wien reupon "the King procured 
| conferred on himſelf, by the Pope, thae bey 
mi ir no by . — an Independancy of the State. 

to the Order of the Golden Fleete; it is ſeldom entered on 


any but Pringes, a and en ar no  Commangeries, or Revenues an- 


Led to it: 

There are n that have the Privilege of being e before 
the King, beſides the Grandes; as the Cardinals; the Pope's Nun- 
cio; the Archbiſhops; the Grand Prior of "Caftile, and thee Grand 
Prior of Me/ta; the Generals of the Orders of St. Dami nic and 
St. Francis ; Ambaſſadors of crowned Heads; the Knights of the 


Golden Fete, and of the three Military Orders, when the King 
at their ive ters, in Quality of Grand Maſter. 


No Grade be appre nded for any Crime, but by the ex- f 


i Pies The Forces of Shuts, in Time of Peace; are compated 


to be about Forty Thouſand, and they may haye twice that Num- 


her in Arms at preſent, 
They have encreaſed their Royal Navy, of ves! to near Forty 
Sail of Men of War; W. for many Years their Fleets have beeh 


* 1 


| Rewinuts." "The Renens of the Ges ; ng Bodin, ate 
computed af Five Millions, per Aun. Sterling ; and have been much 
improved ſince the Acceſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

Their Fmericax Silver Mines are inexhauſtible, of which the 
King has a Fifth; and it is by theſe that the two laſt Wars were 


chiefy ſupported. - 
The Language of the Spaniards comes the dene 


to that rec the Latin, of any Lan age now ſpoke in Europe, mix- 


ed with ſome Aralic Words and 'Terminations, introduced by the 
Moors. Their Pater-nefter runs thus; Padre nueſtro, gur eftas en hs 


Liehs, Sanfificade ſea tu Nombre; Venga tu Reg uo; hagaſe tu Vo- 


Juntad,” aff Ven la tierra, como en el cielo; da nos boy nueftro pan coli- 


diano; y 8 2 nos 'nuefiras deudas, off como nos otros peraonamos a 
Fneftros 2 3 y a0 nog metas en tentacion, mas libra nos de mal, 


2 * es of $i ; la | potencia ;/ ; , la Eo per las lar. 


OW ] * to * Arms of 8 ain, which was formerly divided into 


Fourteen or Fifteen ſever en and Principalities, the 


King ſtill retains the Arms of every vince, .of which the chief 
having been thoſe of Caftile, I ſhall mention no other: Theſe are a 
Caftle — 2 Azure, each with Three Battlements, Or, 


N le. 
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Religion.] As to Religion, the Spaniards are zealous Roman Ca" 
#holics ; and their Church is „ by Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 
ſubje& to the Controul of the Pope. And there is no Country, where 
the Inquiſition reigns with ne Terror; no Subject but is liable 
to be proſecuted hy the Holy Office, as it is called; though it way 
firſt inſtituted, for the Trial of the Sincerity of the Maas 
Fewiſh Converts, who were compelled to profeſs the Chriftian Reli- 

ion, after the Conqueſt of Granada, Anno 1491. In this Court, 
It is ſcarce poſſible for a Priſoner to make a tolerable Defence, not 
being ſuffered to know either his Accuſers, or the Witneſſes againſt 
him; but be is required to confeſs himſelf guilty, or ſubmit to the 
Torture, till ſuch a Confeſſion is extorted from him, as the Fathers 
require. . 0 32 . a 


o 


1 


 Argbbiſhops and Biſbops.] | There are eight Archbiſhoprics in 


Spain, wiz, 1. Toledo; 2. Seville; 3. Compoſtella; 4 Sarayofſa }, © 
| P70 


Granada; 6. Burgos; 7. Falencia, and, 8. Tarragona. 
The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtiled Primate of Spain; he is great 
Chancellor of Caſtile ; has a Revenue of 300,000 Ducats, per An, 


amounting to 100,000 J. Sterlizg, or thereabouts, 5 xt 


There are thirty-eight, and {ome make forty-two Biſhoprics in 
Spain. | a Va a Rh 


Univerſitics.] There are twenty-two Univerſities, of which the 


chief are, Salamanca, Compoſtella, Alcala de Henares, and Valla. 


dolid. 

Convents.] There are alſo in Spain 2141 Canvents and Nun- 
neries, in Which it is computed there are near 50;000 Monks 
and Nuns.” © 1 . LN N 


. Perſons and Habits.) As to the Perſons of the Spaziards, the 


'Men are generally tall, but ſeldom corpulent ; theur Complexion 
ſwarthy ; their Hair black, with brisk, ſparkling Eyes ; they have 
Muſtachio's on the upper Lip; their Women, are generally {mall 
and ſlender, 3 b 
The Men part their Hair, and tie it behind with a Ribbon; their 
Habits are black, and they throw a Cloak over all, but ſo as to 
have their Right-hand at Liberty; and every Peaſant almoſt wears 
a monſtrous long Sword, The Ladies all paint their Necks, Arms, 
and Hands, as well as their Faces; dreſs in their Hair, and wear 
Hoops of Braſs Wire, and their Gowns are always black, on which 
their Jewels make a glittering Appearance; their Pace is exceeding 
ſlow, and they do every Thing with great Deliberation. The Air, and 
'Mien of this People, being the very Reverſe of the French. © * 


Genius. ] The Spaniards are Men of Wit, and of an elevatetl 


Genius, but very little improved by Study, or Converſation. "They | 


are 
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are admired, however, for their Secrecy, Conſtancy, and Patience in 
Adverſity. They are flow in determining, but uſually conclude ju- 
Sutz at laſt ; true to their Words, great Enemies to Lying, and 
extremely temperate in Eating tee per r 
Among their Vices and Defects, are reckoned their Pride, and 
Contempt of Foreigners, ſeldom travelling out of their own Coun- 
try: Their wretched Indolence, Lazineſs, and Luft, and their Cre- 
dulity in believing the feigned Miracles and fabulous Stories of 
their Monks, without tion; and their — to apply 
themſelves to Manufactures, or Husbandry. The French do molt of 
this, as well as their other Buſineſs; and wolf Porn, Wb yo 
erable Fortunes to their own Country; but this is to be underſtoo 
y of the vo Caſtiles, and the Midland Provinces. For the 
People of Galicia apply themſelves diligently to Husbandry, as 
well as thoſe of Granada, and Andaluſia, and other Southern Pro- 
vinces, being chiefly Deſcendants from the Mpors, who did not look 
upon Husbandry as a low Employment. It is obſerved, that Spajr 
is not half ſo well-peopled as France, and ſome other European 
Countries ;, there not being eight. Millions of People in the 
Kingdom, whereas it is computed there are above fifteen Mil- 
lions in France, which is not ſo large. And for this, ſeveral Rea- 
ſons are aſſigned, as the Expulſion of ſo many Thouſand Jews 
and Moors; the long Wars they were engaged in, which car- 
tied off Multitudes of their Subjects: And that continual Drain 
af the Weft-Indjes, whither great Numbers of Sp@niards go over 
Year: All their Governors, and great Officers in marica, 
being Natives of Spain, and carrying over a Multitude of Servants 
and Dependants with them. The Celibacy of the Clergy, and 
of the Monks and Nuns, is aſſigned as another Reaſon of their 
wanting People, but this is common to all other Popib 'Coun- 


tries. a 


_ Diverſons and Ci ſtomt.] Among their Diverſions on Feſtivals, 
and 2 Ang 905 of Taurizing, or the Fights of the 
Cavaliers with Wild Bulls, is almoſt peculiar to this Country, 
where young Gentlemen have an Opportunity of ſhewing their 
Courage and Activity before their Miſtreſſes, who ſtand to view 
.them at their Lattice Windows ; for the Ladies are never ſuffered 
to appear in Public, either before or after Marriage, unleſs it 
be at Church, and then they are veiled; even at a Play they 
are incloſed in Lattices, and skreened fromthe Sight of Men. 
And there is one odd Cuſtom ſtill prevails, which was intro- 
.duced by the Moors, and that is, the Ladies fitting croſs- legged 
on Carpets, while the Maſter of the Family ſits in a Chair and 
dines at a Table. The Men drink very le Wine in Spain, 


and the Ladies uſually confine themſelves to Water, or Cho- 
colate. After Dinner the Spaziards always . the Evening is 
fail to freſh 


rein 
Air ; 


zke Time for Diverſion, when they ſeldom take the 


- 
* 


ISDN Nee Wm 
Atr ; and Lovers 6ften ſerenade their Miſtreſſes with Vocal and In- 


ſirumental Muſic, great Part of the Night. 


Preſent State of Spain.] The Spaniards have parted with almo 
all their Exropeans Dominions out of Spain, particularly Burgundy, 
and the Netherlands, the Milaneſe, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia : 
But as the Princes of the Houſe of Bourbon poſſeſs France, Spain, 
the Sicilies, and Parma, the Intereſts of Spain and France ſeem to be ſ 
firmly united, that they will probably join againſt every other Power 
in Europe, whenever either of them are attacked; I look upon 
$pain, therefore, to be much more formidable at preſent, than it was 
before the Duke of Axjou mounted that Throne. We find” France 
took this Kingdom under its Protection in the laſt War, and thug 
united, they appeared an Overmatch for all the Allies: And as 
France is the great Support of Spain, no doubt they will make the 
French ſome Return, by favouring their Traffic with Sans Ane. 
rica. Alliances are never more firmly effabliſhed, than when it i: 
the Intereſt of both the contracting Parties to obſerve the Terms 
they have agreed on. TORT 
. Nor is the Alliance of France the only Benefit ariſing from Spain's 
having a Prince of French Extraction on the Throne. The Court 
of Spain have conſiderably improved their Revenues, and encreaſed 
their Forces by Sea and Land; fince that Event, the People are 
encouraged to apply themſelves to Manufactures and Husbandry, and 
to ſhake off that lazy, indolent Diſpoſition, which had tendered 
them ſo contemptible in the Eyes of other Nations; and they will 
probably, in a few Years, make a more conſiderable Figure in Europe, 
than they did under their Native Princes; and it is not at all im- 
probable, that Saia ſhould, on ſome Pretence or other, hereafter 
add Portugal to her Dominions again, ſince France will ſcarce ever 
make a Diverſion. in Favour of that Kingdom, as it uſed to do, 
when Portugal was invaded by * no other Nation can protect 
Portugal againſt Spain, but France ; and, ſhould Portugal be 
ſwallowed up by them, it will _ probably greatly affect the Bri- 
tis Traffic. From the Junction of the Spauis and French Fleets, 
which are now every Day encreaſing, we have a great deal to a 
rehend. I ſhould have remembered, that the Spaniards are ſti 


* 


ſters of Oran, Ceuta, and ſome other Places in Africa, and are 


perpetually at War with the Algerinet, and the reſt of the Powers 
5 the Coaſt of Barbary, which make frequent Deſcents on the 
| Coaſt of Spain, and carry whole Villages into Captivity, as well as 
exo the defenceleſs Ships they meet with at Sea of that 

ation. | e ew a 4. 5 


Taxen] The Taxes in Spain, are Duties on Goods imported and 

exported ; on Goods brought into Madrid, or carried fram one Pro- 

vince to another. e 
The Rents of the ſirſt Floor of all the Houſes in Madrid. 
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A kind of Land- Tax on the Peaſants, and thoſe under the De- | 


gree of Nobility. 
A kind of general Exciſe, on Meat, Pine « and ner rev 


* Daties-0n Cattle driven from North to South. 
A Tax on thoſe, who eat Butter, Cheeſe, wit, or „ thei in 


ht Tax on the Clergy, who are exempt from military Service. 


— 


A Tax on the three * e for the an their 1 


>” 


A Tax aoFimber, "cl 
But more Money is raiſed by- the King's Gſth of the Treafire 


| _ from Anerica, than * all other Means. 


. and Curioſities, ] From ſome Ruins that have been 
found near the Straits of Gibraltar, it has been conjeftured, that 


they were the Remains of Hercules's Pillars; but as one of thele 
Pillars are ſuppoſed to have ſtood on the South-fide of the Strait in 


Africa, and the other on the North-ſide in Europe : It is * pro- 
bable, that Mount Sila in Africa, and Mount Calpe in Europe, 


were denominat ed the Pillars of Hercules, as they appear like two 


Grand Pillars at a Diſtance, oppoſite to each other. 
At 7. oleds are the Remains of an old Reman Theatre; and at 


Grazads is to be ſeen great Fart of a mol magnificent, Palace of the 
Meoriſ Kings, when they were Sovereigns of Spain ; the Inſide 
whereof was covered with Jaſpar and Porphyry, with ſeveral Arabic 


| Inſcriptions on the Walls. There is a Grand Aqueduct at Segovia: 


aid to be built by the Emperor Trajan, LES by. upwards of 
an Hundred and Seventy Arch es, in Rows, extending over a 


corp Valley alley between two | 
he River Guadiang is much talked off, for running under 


Ground a great many Miles, and then riſing again; but late Tra- 


vellers ſay this is a Miſtake, and that it only runs through a Pp 


Valley, covered with Shrubs and Buſhes, ſo that it is ſcarce v 
ble at a ſmall Diſtance, but that it does not run ander Ground 


at all. 
| $7 A4n7S8 Gold Coins.” , 

. 

The old Double Doubloon — | 3 

The old Double Piſtole — 1; 

The old Spanifs Piſtoleẽ—ñ;; — © 16 

The new Seville Double 1 885 — — 113 

Te new geit Fidele — — 0 16 


The Half ad Quan of n proportion. 


SPANISH. 


9 
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S PAIN. 


S ANIS Silver Coins. © 
The Piaſter of Spain, or Seville Piece of Eight 
1 


s. 
N 4 

e new Sevili Piece of Pos © — — 6 3 
The Mexico Piece of Eight] 0 4 
The Pillar Piece of _ — — 6 
0 
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In Madrid, Cod, Seville, 3 — all Spain, Accounts are e kept in 
Marvidies, an imaginary Coin, 34 of Which male a a and 
272 a Piaſter, or Piece of Eight of SLi 
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T HE Kingdom * . is 8 betitpen 7. and, 10 . 
Lon. and between 37 and 42 N. Lat. 300 Miles long, and 


100 broad. Its Rivers, 1..Gaudiana ; 2. Tay 1 Mondego 5 4: 


Douro, and 5. Minho.;. all of them falling into the Atlantic Ocean. 


* their 8." in Spain. 


: Te is divided. into Three " Bag wiz. the North Diviſions the | 


Middle Diviſion, and the South Diviſion. 


Provinces. | Chief Towns. 
Bra age, W. Lon. 840. 
— 8708 Lat. 41-20. 
Ort, and Vi * 


The North Divi- N 
| I ana, ö N 7. 


Kon contains 


| $3: W. Lon. 9. 
Et: ſind = 5 [og N. Lat. 40-20. 
The Middle Divi-J 4 IC Guarda 1 Rodrigo. 
fion contains 125 = Tr Lon. 925. 
. frremadur radura, 38-45. 
By 2 Co. * and Leira. 
„ Entre Toji, and or Evora, W. Lon. 
| | cee . 25% -20, N. Lat. 38-32. 
The South Divi-] /entejo, and Portalegre Eluas, Beia. 
fon I —_— W. "wy . 
r 
; | | Faro, yu eh = Sitves. 


Mountains in Portugal.] Portagal | is as mountainous a Country 
a8 — and thoſe Mountains are uſually barren Rocks; the chief 
are the Mountains which divide Agar va from Alentayo, 


thoſe in Tratos Montes, and the Rock of Likes at the Mouth of 
the Taye. 


= Promontories, or Cages] Cape Mondego, near the Mouth of the 
"River Mondego "= 13 at the North Entrance of the River 


Tayo; 3. 
and 4. Cape 


Vincent, on the South of Algarva. 


Bays are E"thoſe of Cadban, or St. Uber, South of Lisbon, and La- 
A. 


ges Bay in — 


„% - 


fo Mantis. . Lat, 41-5 
Miren h = File real. 


03 2. 
Ste I Efpichel, at the South Entrance of the River Taye, 


6 
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Air.] The Air is not ſo pure as in Spain, neither is it fo exceſ. 


five hot as in ſome of the Southern Provinces of Spain; lying for 
the moſt Part upon the Sea, and refreſhed with Breezes from 
thence; | | | | 1 >. add, 


* 


Soil and Produce.) The Soil is not ſo fruitful as that of Spain, 
nor are their Fruits ſo good, though they are of the ſame kind; 
they. have Plenty of Wine, but very little Corn, great Quantities 


| Whereof are carried them from England. The Fleſh of their Cattle 


and Poultry is lean and dry, but they have a great deal of good 
Sea Fiſh. : 


Traffic.] Portugal has a conſiderable Foreign Trade, eſpecially 
with England, exchanging their Wines, Salt, and Fruit, for the 
Britiþ Woollen Manufactures, with which they furniſh their Colo- 
nies and Subjects in 4fia, Africa, and America. Their Plantations 
in Brazil in South America are immenſely rich; yielding Gold, Sil- 
ver, Diamonds, Sugar, Indigo, Copper, Tobacco, Train-Oil, Bra- 
zil, and other Dying Woods, Gums, and Drugs. They have very 


extenſive Plantations alſo on the Eaſt and Weſt Coaſt of Africa, 


from whence they bring Gold, Ivory, and Slaves, ſufficient to ma- 
nure their Sugar and Tobacco Plantations in Brazil. They carry 
on a conſiderable Trade alſo with the Zaft-Indies, being ſtill poſſeſſed 
of Goa their Capital, and ſeveral other Places there. 5 

Lisbon is the greateſt Port in Europe, except London and Amſterdam : 
Oporta and Viana alſo are conſiderable Ports, as well as St. Ubes, 
where Exgliſb Ships frequently load with Salt when they are bound 
to America. SERIE Þ 

The Revenues of this Crown, fince the Diſcovery of the Brazi/ 
Mines, may be equal to thoſe of any Prince in Europe; but their 
Forces by Sea and Land are very inconfiderable, ſo that, here, the 


_ Obſervation, that Power uſually attends Wealth, does not 
Id. | | 


Government.) Portugal is an abſolute hereditary Monarchy, 
though there do not want Inſtances, where the next Heir has been 
ſet aſide, and a remoter Branch of the Royal Family, and ſometimes 
Strangers, advanced to the Throne. W ropidns Tae 


Religion.] Their Religion is Popery, and they have a Patriarch, 
as well as Archbiſhops and Biſhops, but all under the Influence of 
the Pope; their Archbiſhoprics are Lisbon, Braga, and Ebora, 


There are Ten Biſhoprics, and Three Univerſities, viz. at Lisbon, 


Ebora, and Coimbra. oe 
The Inquiſition ſeems to reign here with greater Fury thanin = b 
the Deſcendants of the Fews who were compelled to profeſs Chrifti- 
anity, are uſually the unhappy Sufferers, on Pretence they are not 
ſincere, but remain Feavs ſtill in their Hearts, which occaſions great 
D Numbers 


.. . 

Numbers of that Nation to fly to Exgland, and Holland, with their 

Effects; Pretenders to Witchcraft, and the Black Art, are alfo- fre- 

quently roaſted with the Fews, at their Auto de Fe annually. | 
' Perſons and Habit] As to their Perſons and Habits, the Por- 

tugueze are not eſteemed ſuch perſonable Men as the Spaniards ; they 


do not confine themſelves to wear Black Cloaths as the Spaniards do. 


In other ReſpeQs there is no great Difference between them and 
their Neighbours of Spain, of which they were once a Province. 


Revolutions and remarkable Foes. wy 


FIRE Hiſtory of Portzgalis blended with that of Spain, until 
it was recovered from the Moors: Alphonſo, fixth King of 
Leon, having made a Conqueſt of the Northern Provinces of Portu- 


gal, conſtituted Henry of Burgundy, a noble Voluntier in theſe Wars, | 


Earl of Portugal, Anno 1093. Alphonſo, Son of Henry, aſſumed 
the Title of King, Anno 1139, having recovered ſeveral other 
Provinees from the Moors ; — his Succeſſors continued the War 
with the Infidels, till they had reduced all Portugal. The Crov'n con- 
tinued in this Line until the Reign of Ferdinand, upon whoſe Death, 
Jobs his Baſtard Brother uſurped the Throne, Anno 1385. This 
Prince invaded Africa, and took the Port Town of Ceuta from the 
Moors: The Madeira Iſlands, and the Azores, or Weftern Iflands, 


alſo were diſcovered in this Reign and added to the Crown of Por- 


_ #ugal, with the Coaſt of Guinea; and, after a glorious Reign of near 
fifty Years, John left the Crown to his Son Edward: His Grandſon 


Alphonſo invaded Morocco, and took the Towns of Tangier, Ar- 


2 Alcaſſar, and ſeveral others on the Coaſt of Africa from the 
Moors. | 


Way to the Eaft-Indies, round the Coaſt of Africa; leaving no 
Children, he was ſucceeded by his Couſin Emanuel, who baniſhed 
many of the Jeaus and Moors out of Portugal, and compelled thoſe 
chat remained there to profeſs Chri/ianity. on Pain of being made 
Slaves. It was in this Reign that Portugal arrived at the higheſt 
Pitch of Glory, for their Fleets paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, the 
moſt Southern Promontory of Africa, and planted Colonies in the 
 Eaft-Indies, whereby they became ſole Maſters of the Traffic be- 
tween India and Europe; which was before carried on through 
Egypt and the Turkiſh Dominions, from whence the Venetians, Ge- 
ave/e, and other Maritime Powers in the Mediteranean, uſed to 
tranſport the Indian Merchandize to Europe, and grew immenſely 
rich and powerful by that Traffic; but have declined ever fince the 

Portugueze brought the Riches of Fudia to Europe by the Way of the 
Cape. The Poztugueze alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the rich Coun- 


try of Brazil in South America, 
| | Johr 


John III. was the firſt Prince who endeavoured to trace | out a 
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John III. the Son of Emanuel, ſent out a Multitude of Miſſiona- 
ties to convert the Eaſtern Nations, and among the reſt, the famous 


Francis Xavier who planted the Chriftian Religion in India, Perſia, 


China, and Japan, as well as on the Coaſt of 4frica, where the 


| Portugueze have ſtill numerous Plantations and Settlements; and he 


ſent other Miſſionaries to Brazil in America. 

His Grandſon, Don Scbaſtian, tranſported a powerful Army into 
Africa, at the Inſtance of Muley Hamet, King of Morocco, who 
had been depoſed by Muley Malucco; and joining Muley Hamet, they 
attacked the Uſurper with their united Forces, but were defeated. 
Don Sebaſian and molt of the Portuguexe Nobility, together with 
Muley Hamet, the depoſed Prince, being killed in the Field of 
Battle; Muley Malucco, the Uſurper, died of a Fever the ſame 
Day. Don Sebaſtian, leaving no Iſſue, was ſucceeded by Cardinal 
Henry his Uncle, the only ſurviving Male of the Royal Family; 
and he dying after a ſhort Reign of Two Years, Philip II, King 
of Spain, poſſeſſed bimſelf of the Kingdom of Portugal, Anno 1 580, 
which he claimed in Right of his Mother, though the Braganzd 


Family were deemed to have a better Title to the Crown. 


Portagal remained under the Dominion of Spain ſixty Years, durin 
which Time the Dutch, having ſhaken off the Spaniþ Yoke, — 
ſeſſed themſelves of the beſt Settlements the Portugueze had in the 
Eaft-Indies, Africa, and America, which the Portugueze had enjoy- 
ed without a Rival for upwards of an hundred Years ; but the Por- 
tuguexe afterwards recovered the Provinces the Dutch had reduced in 
Brazil again. | | 

- Spain being weakened by a long unſucceſsful War with France, 
and the Revolt of Catalonia, the Portugueze alſo revolted, Anxo 
1640, and advanced the Duke of Braganxa to the Throne, who, 
having reigned ſixteen Years, left two Sons, named Don Alphon/o 
and Don Pedro, and a Daughter named Catharine, afterwards mar- 
ried to Charles II. King of England. Philip IV. of Spain, revi- 
ving his Claim to Portugal, invaded that Kingdom; but the Por- 
tugueze, being ſupported both by England and France, obtained a 
deciſive Victory over the Spaniards, at Villa Vicioſa, Anno 1666, 
and obliged Philip to renounce all Pretenſions to the Crown of Por- 


' Iugal, 


Alphonſo King of Portugal was very unfortunate in the latter 
Part of his Reign, for having married the Princeſs of Nemours, ſhe 
and his Brother, Don Pedro, conſpired againſt him, depoſed the un- 
happy King, and ſent him Priſoner to the Iſlands of Azores. After 
Which Pedro procured a Diſpenſation from the Pope, and married 


his Brother's Wife in his Life-time, taking upon himſelf the Admi- 


niſtration of the Government in his Brother's Name, till he died, 
Anno 1683 , and then Don Pedro cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
King, and governed in his own Name. | 

- In the firſt War between the Confederates and France, which 
commenced Anno 1689, Portugal ſtood Neuter, In the ſecond 
N D 2 War, 
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War, the Portugueze came into the Grand Alliance, Anno 1703, 
on the following Conditions, (viz.) That the Archduke Charles 
2 had been proclaimed King of Spain, by the Emperor Leopold 
is Father) ſhould come over to Portugal with 12000 Exgliſb and 
Dutch Troops: That the ſame Maritime Powers ſhould take into 
their Pay 13000 Portugueze, and fit out a large Fleet to protect the 
Coaſt of Portugal: And King Charles was accordingly convoyed to 
Portugal by the Confederate Fleet, with the Forces agreed on ; but 
there was not a third Part of the Horſes provided, for remounting 
the Eng/i/o Cavalry, as they had promiſed ; they inſiſted alſo that 
the Forces of the Maritime Powers ſhould be commanded by every 
Governor of a Province through which they happened to march, 
and that the Portuguexe Forces ſhould take the Right-hand of the 
Allies: Nor would they ſuffer the Engliſß and Dutch to remain in 
one Body, but they were diſperſed in their defenceleſs Frontier 
Towns, where they were frequently made Priſoners by the Enemy. 
Whereupon Duke Schomberg, General of the Engliſb, deſired to be 
recalled, and the Earl of Ga/zway, another French General, was ſent 
over in his Room, who ſubmitted to all the Indignities, the Portu- 
2 were pleaſed to impoſe upon the Forces of the Maritime 
owers; and as the Portuguexe did not bring into the Field half 
the Forces they had engaged to furniſh, and their Horſe uſually ran 
away (as they did at Almanza, without ftanding a Charge) this 
ved a very unfortunate War on the Side of Portugal, 

Don Pedro dying, Anno 1706, was ſucceeded by his Son Don 
Jobn, his — Blajety, in the firit Year of whoſe Reign, the 
Battle of Almanxa was loſt. The remaining Part of the Hiſtory of 


| Portugal is blended with that of Spain. 


Language.] The Portugueze Language does not differ much from 
that of Spain, and is ſaid by ſome to have more of the Latin than 
even the Spaniſb. It is univerſally ſpoken on all the Coaſts of 
Africa and Aſia, as far as China, but mixed with the Language of 
the ſeveral Nations in that extenſive Tract of Country. Their Pa- 
ter- naſſer runs thus; Padre naſſo que eſtas nos Ceos, SanFificado ſeia 
o teu nome: Venha a nos teu reywo : Seia feita a tua vontade, aſſi 
ag Ceos, ccommo na terra. O paonoſſa de cadatia dano lo oie neflodia. 
& perdoa nos ſenhor as naſſas dividas, aſſi como nos perdoamos a os nofſos 
„ eee E nao nos deres cabir ein tentatio, mas libra nos do mal. 

en. | 
The Laws of this Country are all contained in Three Volumes 
Mob cimo, and founded on the Civil Law and their particular 
| ms. | | 


King's Title] The King's Titles are, King of Portugal and the 
Algarva's on this Side; and beyond the Seas in Africa, Lord of 
Guinea, and of the Navigation, Conqueſt, and Commerce of Ethi- 


opia, Arabia, Perſia, India, Brazil, &c. 292 
5 c | THE! | The 
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The eldeſt Son of Portugal is ſtiled Prince of Brazil; the De- 


grees of Nobility are the ſame as in Spain; their four Orders of 


nighthood are, 1. That of Ai,; 2. The Order of Chrift; z. 
The Order of St. James, and 4. The Knights of St. John, who 
have all Commanderies and Ekates annexed to their reſpeQive 
Orders as in Spain. | | 


| Gold Coins of PORTUGAL, 


LS: . 
The double Moeda new coined — 1 6 10 
The double Moeda's as they come to England — 1 6 9 
John's —ͤ— 81 8 


The Half and Quarter of theſe in Proportion. 
Silver Coins of PORTUGAL. 


The Cruſado, or Ducat 5 1 


The Patack, or Patagon — — 9 4 4 


In Portigal, Accounts are kept in Rea's, an ima inary . Coin, Aa 
Thouſand whereof make a Millrea. OE | 
A Cruſado of Silver is 480 Rea's. 
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Between 3 45 58 dre, I 600 Miles in Length. 


2 . Lat. 5 — 500 Miles in Breadth, 
51 3 3 


This Kingdom may be thrown into four grand Diviſions, wiz. 


E Picardy bh | 1 (8. Provence 
Dao CONF ST 
14. Normandy North. 1 [ 89 0 T 
LS. Bretany 
. | | 11. Dauphine 
6. Orleanois I In the 12. Burgundy (On the 
7. Lionois I Middle. th 3. Lorrain Eaſt. 


| | CL. Aſace. 


Natherland, French, will be found under che Title Netherlands. 


| PICARDY in divided into . on the South, 


and the ws on the North. 


Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
¶ Anienoi.· Y_ 8 E. Lon. 2-30. 
112 | N. Lat. 49-50. 
— kd ͤ K 
Vermandbi —— St. Quintin 
Santerrs — Peronne. 
| Ponthits ——— * Abbeville 
Lower ] Boulognois ——— J Boulogne 
contains] Ardre . Aare. 
3 Reconquered Country | Calais, Creſfly, Guiſnes. 


NORMANDY 
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NORMANDY is divided into the higher, on the Eat, 


and the lower, on the Weſt. 


Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 


Rouenois Rouen, E. Long. 1-6. N. Lat. 49-309. 
Higher) Pais Caux Caudebec 
contains] Ewreux Ewreux 
| Bray Gournay 
Caen — Caen, W. Lon. 25. N. Lat. 49-20. 


Lificux Lifieux ; 
Bayer x | 


Lower < Coutanten Coutance 
contains | Averanches | | Aweranches 
See — *| Seez 

1 4 4lencon. 


D * LAlencon 
Iſlands, Guern/zy, Jerſey, and 3 


Port Towns, Diep, Havre. de- Grace, Nee Cherburg, and 


Honfleur. 


Towns from whence ſome Engliſb Noblemen take their Titles, viz. 
a Aumale or "hs and Granville, 


CHAMPAIGNE is divided into the lower, on the. 


South, and the bigher, on the North. 


Contains 


Subdiviſians. 
Champaigne proper 


Rhemois ü 
Rethelois — 
High Champaigne, or Perthots 
Chalonais — — 


Valage 


D 4 


Chief Towns: 


Troyes, E. Lon. 45. 


N. Lat. 48-1 5 
Sens 


Langres 


Provins. 


Rbeimt 
Rethel 


Se. Dizier 
Chalons 
Joinwille. 
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The ISLE of FRANCE is divided into. two Parts, 
one N. E. of the Seyne, the other $. 1. of tbe Seyne. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
e of France proper] PARIS, E. Lon. 2-25. 
5 N. Lat. 48-50 5 
Valois ——— Cenlis, Creſpy 
N. E. of the 4 Vexin Francois — al Pontoyſe 
Seyne Beauwifin ——— Beauvois 
| | Soifſanots —— Sorfſons 
Laonots ——— Laon 
| Brie - —_— W | Meaux, Lagny. 
Mantois ——— Mants 
S. Wo of 8 Hurepois ——— Melun 
_ Gaftindis —— Montargis, Nemours. 


Palaces, erſailles, Marli, Fontainbleau, and St. Germain. 


B R ETANY is divided into the higher, on the 25. 
and the lower, on the Weſt. | 


| b. * 3 


Go. "0 Rennes, W. Lon. 1-45. 
N. Lat. 48-5. 
Higher Nantois moon Nants © 
f contains Brieu r f - Brieux 
| Se. Mals Se. Malo 
_ — Dole. 
Vanne,.(yq — Vannes 
La Tri guer Triguer 
contains J Sr. Pol. de Leon I Breg 


Duimper Corentin ) ( Duimper. 
Port Towns, Morlaix, Port Louis or ' Blavet, and Port L'Orient. 
Iſlands, Sant, Bellifle, and Poir Moutier. 


ORLEANOIS 


ORLEANOITS is divided, 1. into the Provincts 
which lie upon the Loire; 2. thoſe which lie North of 
the Loire; and, 3. thoſe South of the Loire, 


Subdiviſions. 


Provinces [ 


Orleanois proper 


FER M Ne An 


Chief Towns, 


Blais 


on the _— ; 7 * 
Loire * ooh 4 
An Angers 
jou | ngers 
Niwvernats —— Moers. 
; Maine — ¶ Mars 
Provinces Books i E ) Nugent 
North of B þ Ch 
the Loire woe 2 
Lendoſnoi- — Vendoſme. 
Poictou Poictiers 
F Luconois Lucon | 
Provinces Hngoumois ——— Angouleſme 
South of Y Rochelle 
2 . ochelle 
the: Berry Bourges 
c Gaſtinois, Part - Montargis ; 


Other great Towns, Saumur, Richlien. 


Iſlands, Oleron, Ree, and Oye. 


LIONOIS is divided into Eaft and Wit. 


Subdiviſions, 


Chief Towns. 


N. Lat. 45-50. 


Lions, E. Lon. 4:55. 


Lionors Bean 8 
3 galore — eauj eu 
Forex Feurs. 
(Auvergne higher) Clermont 
Weſt Auvergne lower St. FHlaur 
Lionois ) Bourbonois Bourbon Archibaut 
Gueret, 


Marche 


* 
41 5 


4 


OrLEaAaNs, E. Lon. 2. 
N. Lat. 47-55. | 


PROVENCE 
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: P ROVEN 0 E is divided into the following Dioceſes. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
Tn Þ. Aix, E. Lon. 5-25. N. Lat. 43 30. 
| Rigg — | Riew 
Senex — 3 AT the Middle of Provence 
Diga — | | 
j V — | | pv on the Rhone 
Marſeilles Mar jeilles 
Toulon I Thoulon 8 on the Sea 
ö IEA — Frejus 
Dioceſes of 0 Grace — 1 Grace 
| Vence — | Fence Fra 
Glandeve Glanaeve 
Sifteron | Sifleron 
2 4, u v. ˖ 
Forcalguir Forcalquir > 
{ a 
Venaiſiin Avignon 
Orange Orange 55 the RBone. 
TC Carpentras 1 Carpentras | 


Port Towns, Hzeres and Antibes, on the Sea. 
Iſlands, Porquerolles, Porteros, Levant, St. Honorat, and 
=, | St. Margaret. 


LANGUEDOC is divided into abe upper, . 
and the lower, on the Eaſt. 


Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
Thoulofan monnmnnnn Thouloſe, E. Lon. 1-5. 
. N. Lat. 43-40 
The Upper J Albigeois — Alby | 
into five Parts} Foix ——— Foix 
Rouffillon nm Perpignan 
Lauragai i Lauragais. 
Narbonne — Narbonne 
Begiers | Beziers 
-_ _ Niſmes — — Nifmes, Mont peliar 
Parts Cewennes, mt ee N 7 _ 
{containing 55 8 
5 | [4 9 R , 1. 


GUIENNE 
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GUIENNE is divided into eight Provinces, four South 


and four North, 
Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 
Gujenne proper Bourdeaux, W. Lon. 40. 
N. Lat. 44-50. 

Guienne & Bazadois — Bazas 
contains | Agenois — Agen 

Rovergne — Rhodes. 

Santoign — Saintes 
ee - Perigort — Periguex on 
a £996 { Limoſin Limoges 
- | Quercy Cabors. 


GASCONY is divided into the three Parts, 1. That 
North of the Adour, 2. that upon the Adour, 3. that 
South of the Adour. 


? 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
IE Armagnac Augh, or Aux, E. Lon. 1-20 
Sa ſcony [ | q N. Lat. 43-40. | 
North DL Elanges ———— D' 4cq's, or Dax 
of the Albert I] Albert 
Adour Condom oi. Condom 
Gaure | Verdun. 
¶ Labour, or Baſques Bayonne 
Upon the) Ga/cony proper Are 
Adour Efleraca — Mirande 
| Cominges = ( Lombes. 
Lower Navarre Se. Palais 
South Soule⁊qy Maulcons 
of the Bearn Pau 
Adour Bigorreyſỹÿͤ— Tarbe 
DI Conſerans mommmm— | St. Lixier. 


DAUPHINE 
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44 
DAUPHINE mn be divided into North and 
| "od. 
Sabdiviſions. ; Chief Towns. 
( (iewnois, between the . +44 
North ) Rbone and the //ere n 4 ” 5 
Dauphine y. alencionoi!·ꝛ Valence, on the Rhone 
Greſavaudan — Grenoble, on the {/ere. 
Gaben: Gap 
Embrunois — Embrun 
South Dioi — — Die 
Daupbine] The Baronies  — Bauis 
St. Paul Tricaſtin — St. Paul 
Brianconoi ——— Briancon. 


BURGUND is divided into the Duichy and County 


of Bund 7 
Sabdiviſions. Chief Towns. La 
{ Dijonis —— J " Dijon, E. Lon. 5-4. 
| . N. Lat. 47-15. 
Autunois ——— | Autun | 
Chalonois ——— Chalons, on the Soane 
Dutchy of J Auxois ——— . Semur 
Burgundy Auxerrois —— ] Auxerre 
| Charolois — | Charolles 
| Brienois —— | | Semaur 
Maconois —— I Macon 
The Mountains  Chatillore. 


= A Dole, E. Lon. 5-25. 
Bailiage — N 3 . 


Dl Beſancon 
_ FVefoul 
2. Bailiage of 2 
Montbelliard 
County of ] Amon? Saline 


Burgundy, or 4 Bailiage of} + ] Poligny 


Franche C * 8 87. Claude 
Brefſe | Bourg 
Ger Gex 


/ Dambes proper } L Trewax. 
LORRATN 


Fe 45 


1 ORR 41 N is divided into the Dutchy of Lorrain 
proper, on the South, and the Dutchy of W 4-20 
the North. 


Subdiviſions. _ Chief Towns. 


= { Nancy - hires E. Lon. 6. 
Dutchy of F 80 | N. Lat. 48-44. 
Lorrain Fauge < Mirecourt © 
proper V audrevange | 7 r en 
5 Land Sarbruck _ 
| 2 Duc | B ar-le-Duc, E. Lon. g-1 5. 
bz, N. Lat. 48-40. 
I's | Se. Michel — Michel, on the Maeſe 
Dutchy of | « | Pontamouſon Pontamouſon, on the Mo- 
Bar-le-Dac S | | elle 
| = | Clermont —— | | Clermont, Weſt 
In. Ts 1 Fon the Moſelle 
Verdun —— Verdun, on the Maeſe. - 


ALSACE is divided into the lower Alface, on ihe 
 Nirth, and upper Alſace, on the South, and the 
Suntgow. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
| STRASBURG, E. Lon. 733 
N. Lat. 48-38. 
agenau 

Fort Lewis 

Meiſſenburg 

Landau. 


a Colmar 
| Schlecſtat 
Upper Aſace 0 5 Mam fer. 
Murbach. 


. Pfrt or Forette 
In the 88 — 


Lower Alſace & 


Befort 
. Funningen. 
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Boundaries. RANCE is bounded by the Eng/;b Channel 
| 8 and the Netherlands, on the North; by Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, Eaſt; by the Mediterranean and the 
Pyrenean Mountains, South, and by the Bay of Biſcay, Weſt. 


Mountains. 1. The Alps, which divide France from Italy. 4 
The Pyrenees, which divide France from Spain. 3. Vage, whic 

divides Lorrain from Burgundy and Alſace. 4. Mount Fura, which 
divides Franche Compte from Switzerland, 5. The Cevennes in the 
Province of Languedoc, and, 6. Mount Dor in the Province of Au- 
Rivers. ] 1. The Rhone, which riſes in Sawitzer/and, and at 
Lyon, is joined by, 2. The Scare ; then dividing Dauphine and Pro- 
. wence from Languedoc, falls into the Mediterranean below Arles, re- 
ceiving the Rivers Jſere and Durance in its Paſſage. 3. Garonne, 
which riſes in the Pyrenees, runs N. W. and falls into the Bay of 
Biſcay below Bourdeaux, receiving the Rivers Lot and Dordonne. 
4. Charente, which riſes in Limaſin, and, running Weſtward, falls 


into the Bay of Bi/cay below Rochfort. 5. Loire, which, riſing in the 


Cevennes, runs N. and afterwards W. by Orleans, falling into the 
Bay of Biſcay below Nantz, receiving in its Paſſage the Aller; the 
Cher ; the Vienne; the Little Loire; the Sarte, and the Mayenne. 
6. Seyne, which riſes in Burgundy, and runs N. W. by Paris and 
Rouen, falling into the Eng/iþ Channel at Hawre-de-Grace, receiv- 
ing in its Paſſage the Tonne; the Aube; the Marne and Oy/e. 7. 
The Rhine, which riſes in Szvitzerland, and running N. W. divides 
Alſace from Suabia, being the Boundary between the Territories of 
France and Germany, towards the Eaſt, and continuing its Courſe 
N. through the Netherlands, there divides itſelf into three Streams, 
receiving the Maſelle and the Sarte in its Paſſage. 8. The Maeſe, 
or Meuſe, which riſes in Champaigne, and running N. through Lor- 
rain and the Netherlands, falls into the German Sea below the Briel, 
having received the Sambre at Namur. g. The Schelde, which, 
riſmg on the Confines of Picardy, runs N. E. through the Nether- 


Jands, and then, turning Weſt, falls into the German Sea at the 


Iſland of Walcheren, receiving the Lis at Ghent, and the Scarpe at 
Conde, 10. The Somme, which runs N. W. through Picardy, and 
falls into the Engliſb Channel below Abbeville. 11. Var, which 
riſes in the Alps and runs S. dividing France from Italy, falls into 
Mediterranean W. of Nice. 12. Adour runs from E. to W. 
through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below 
Bayonne. | | 


| Per ſons 
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Perſons and Habits.) The French are of a low Stature, and ſligh- 
ter Make than ſome of their Neighbours, but well-proportioned, 
nimble and active; their Complexion, indeed, is not much admired, 
but the Ladies neverfail to mend them with Paint. As to their 
Habits, they change their Faſhions almoſt as often as the Moon 
changes, in which they are imitated by the Beau Monde in England, 
and therefore they need no Deſcription. | | 


Genius and Temper.] They are a gay, ſprightly People, ſeldom 
dejected by Misfortunes, but uſually preſerve their Temper in the 
loweſt Circumſtances ; they are however extremely vain, looking on 
the Nations round them as little better than Savages. - In Courteſy 
and good Breeding, as it is called, they ſeem to exceed other People, 
but nothing more is meant by all their Cringes and Flattery, than to 
recommend themſelves to the Eſteem of the World. 'They are pret- 
ty much Strangers to Sincerity and real Friendſhip; and though no 
Men ſubmit to adverfe Fortune with a better Grace,or a& their Parts 
in low Life with more Decency, they are intolerably infolent in Pro- 
ſperity, and extremely ligitious. The Nation is ſeldom at Reſt, 
perpetually invading and inſulting their Neighbours, and when they 
have no Foreign Wars they fall upon one another at Home ; we ſel- 
dom find a Gentleman without a Law-Suit ; and they were perpetu- 


ally engaged in Duels, as well as Law-Suits, until Zewis XIV. put 


a Stop to it. 

Their Women enjoy great Freedoms here; the Men are ſeldom 
tormented with Jealouſy, but, on the contrary, introduce their 
Wives into all Companies, and are proud of ſeeing them admired 

and courted ; but if their Women make a tolerable Figure, when 
they are dreſſed and Abroad, they cannot be much commended for 
their Modeſty or Cleanlineſs at Home. Baſhfulneſs is eſteemed 
molt unpardonable Fault among the French Ladies. x3 


| Air.] The Air of France is temperate, neither ſo cold as the 
Kingdoms of the North, nor ſo hot as Spain and {taly. 


| Produce.) It produces excellent Corn, Wine and Oil, and every 
Thing almoſt defirable in Life; but they have neither ſuch Plenty 
of Corn, or good Paſture, as there are in Zak the Summer 


Heats in many Places burning up the Graſs, and making the Fields 


look like a ſandy Defart ; but then they abound in Fruit which has a 


more delicious Flavour than ours. The South of France about 
Montpelier has the Reputation of being the moſt healthful Air in 
Europe, Gentlemen from every Nation reſorting thither when they 
find themſelves indiſpoſed. 


Animals.) Their Animals are the ſame with ours, except Wolves 
and Chamois Goats on their Mountains; but neither their Horſes, 
or Neat Cattle, are ſo large or ſo ſerviceable. 


Manu- 
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_» Manufa#ures.) Their principal Manufactures are Lawn, Lace, 
Cambric, Tapeſtry, Woollen and Silk Manufactures, Velvets, Bro- 
cades, Alamodes, Leather, Hard-ware, wiz. Gun-locks, Sword- 
blades, and other Arms, Toys, Hats, Paper, Thread, Tapes, and 
other Haberdaſhery Wares. | 
Foreign Trafic] | Their Foreign Trade to /taly and Turky from 
Mar ſcilles and the South of France; and from Nantz, St. Mahes, 
and other Ports in the Weſt of France, to the Veſt and Eaſt-Indies ; 
and from the Ports on the Exg/;/ Channel, to the Baltic and the 
North, is very great; but in none have they ſucceeded more than in 
that of Sugar, which they have in a Manner monopolized: Their 
Fiſheries alſo are very conſiderable, eſpecially on the Coaſts of New- 
foundland and Cape- Breton. | 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


FI*RANSALPINE Gaul, now denominated France, was 
probably peopled from Haly, which adjoins to it on the Eaſt. 
The firſt remarkable Revolution that we read off here, was the Con- 
queſt of this Country by the Romans, under the Conduct of Julius 
Cz/ar, about forty-eight Years before Chriſt. He found it divided 
into abundance of petty Kingdoms and States, whom he attacked 
ſeparately, and thereby made an eaſy Conqueſt of the whole ; and, 
had they been united, the Romans were ſo much ſuperior to the 
Gazls in military Diſcipline, that they muſt have ſubmitted to their 
Dominion in the End. | | 

Auguſtus divided this Country into four Provinces, wiz. 1. Gallia 
Narbenenfis, ſo called from the City of Narbonne, comprehending 
Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, and Part of Savoy, 2. Aguitanica, 
ſo called from the Capital Aguæ Auguſtz, now Dax, comprehend- 
ing the Provinces next the Pyrenees. 3. Celtæ, which, was the larg- 
eſt, containing Lionois, Orleanois, Tournois, Burgundy, Part of 
Cbampaigne, the Ifle of France, Normandy, and Bretagne; and, 4. 

| Belgica, containing Picardy, the reſt of Champaigne, Franche 
Compte, the Netherlands, and all that Part of Germany, which lies 
Weſt of the River Nhine. 

The Romans continued in the Poſſeſſion of this Country, until the 
Year 400, or thereabouts, when the Northern Nations broke in 
upon the Empire, viz. the Goths, Yandals, Suevi, and at length 
the Franks, a German Nation, which came from Franconia, fixed 
themſelves in that Part of Gaul, which lies North of the River 
Loire, and gave it the Name of Franken/and, now France. The 
Burgundians, another German Nation, paſſed the Rhine about the 
fame Time, and, having poſſeſſed the South-Eaſt Parts of Gaul, gave 
the Name of Burgundy to their Conqueſts, the Goths ſtill remain» 


ing poſſeſſed of the South-Weſt Provinces of Gaul. POT > 
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faid to have been the firſt King of the Franks in Gaul, and to have 
begun his Reign about the Year 420; and Merovee is reckoned their 
Third King, from whom the firſt Race of their Kings is denomi- 
nated the Merovinian Line; but Father Daniel, one of their beft 


Hiſtorians, is of Opinion that C/owis was their firſt King, who began 


his Reign, Anno 496 being allo the firſt Chriſtian Monarch of that 
Nation, at whoſe Coronation they relate, the holy Oil, kept at 
Rheim:s, for Anointing their Kings, was brought from Heaven by a 
Dove. | 3 2 an 

The Generals of the Franks, on the Conqueſt bf Gaul, diſtributed 
the Lands among their Officers, and theſe, with the Clergy, conſti- 
tuted their firſt great Councils, or Parliaments. The firtt Govern- 


ment here ſeems to have been a kind of mixed Monarchy, no- 


thing of Moment being tranſacted without the Concurrence of the 
Grand Council, conſiſting of the principal Officers, who held their 
Lands by Military Tenures: Bat as to the conquered Gault, their 
Hiſtorians are of Opinion, they were reduced to a State of Servi- 
tude, and only manured the Lands for their Maſters the Franks, 
having nothing they could call their own. This was the Conſtitution of 
the Government, during the firſt Race of their Kings, until Charles 
Martel uſurped the Sovereignty. | n 
This Nobleman was Marſhal of France, or Mayor of the Palace, 
and long exerciſed the Sovereign Power in the Name of King Cl. 
deric, a weak indolent Prince, as many of his Predeceſſors had been; 
and the Saracens who were at this Time Maſters of the South of 
France, penetrating into the Hearr of the Kingdom, were entirely 
defeatel by Charles Martel; which rendered him ſo popular, that 
with the Conſent of the People and the Pope, who looked upon 
him as the Deliverer of Chriſtendom, he aſſumed the Dominion of 
France in his own Name, ſtiling himſelf Duke of all Fance; and, 
having a victorious Army at his Devotion, did not only depoſe the 
King, but altered the Conſtitution, depriving both the Nobility and 
Clergy of their Share in the Government, rendering. himſelf an abſo- 
lute Prince. And his Son + po took upon him the Stile, as well as the 
State of a King; however he reſtored the Nobility and Clergy their 
ancient Rights and Privileges, on their agreeing to confirm his Uſur- 
pation, and ſetting aſide the firſt Race of their Kings, © 
Fe alſo divided the Provinces among his principal Nobility, al- 
lowing them to exerciſe Sovereign Authority in their reſpective Go- 
vernments, until they at length aſſumed an Independency (as the 
German Princes do at this Day) only acknowledging the King their 
Head ; which was the Riſe of thoſe numerous Principalities, and of 
their ſeveral Parliaments, for every Province, retained the ſame 
Form of Government as had been exerciſed in the whole. No Laws 
were made, or Taxes raiſed, without the Concurrence of the Grand 
Council, conſiſting of the Clergy and Nobility. | 
Charlemaign, the Son of Pepin, conquered 1taly, Germany and 


Part of Spain, and was crowned Emperor of the Romans, by Pope 


Leo, Anno 800. And from him 5 Race of Kings was called 
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lavinian Line; he died 814, and left the Empire to his Son 
. The Empire was divided from France about fourſcore Years 
afterwards; and France ſuffered very much from the Invaſion of the 
Norman, who ravaged the whole Country, and laid Siege to Paris: 
Whereupon the French agreed to yield up Normandy and Bretagne to 
Kollo, their Commander, about the Year goo, on Condition he would 
withdraw his Troops out of the other Provinces; which he did, and 
ing Giſela, the French King's Daughter, he was perſuaded to 
profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian. : 1 
The Car lowinian Race of Kings continued Sovereigns of France 
until the Reign of Lewis IV. Anno 987, when Hugh Capet, a po- 
pular Noblewan, uſurped the Throne, and began a new Line of 
#1165417 ty called the Capetine Line. . is 
Some few Years after, vix. Auna 1066, William Duke of Nor- 
mandy invaded England, and having defeated King Harold, who 
was killed in the Battle, mounted his Throne. Cruſado's, or Expe- 
ditions to the Holy Land, for the Recovery of Feru/alem from the 
Saracens, being preached up by the Orders of the Pope at this Time, 
the Princes of every Kingdom in Europe, with many of their Sub- 
jects, engaged in theſe: Holy Wars, as they were called, in which 
many thouſand People periſhed ; and though. they took Antioch, 
Feruſalem,. and ſeveral other ſtrong Places in Paleſtine, they loſt them 
all again within 200 Years. 
_ Lewis IX, with moſt of the Nobility of France, was taken Pri- 
foner in one of theſe Expeditions (in Egypt) and it coſt them an im- 
menſe Sum to obtain their Liberty. | Ws 
. "The Pope introducing the French into Sicily in the ſame Reign, 
they were maſſacred and expelled by the Sicilians in. the next, viz. 
1282. The Maſſacre being executed on Eaſter Eve, when the Bells 
rung for Prayers, this Slaughter is generally called the Sicilian Vel- 
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| Verh. Kingdom of Nawarre was added to the Crown of France, 
| in the Year 1285, by the Marriage of Philip IV. with Jane Queen 
BR 8 
Ihe Conſtitution of the Government received a conſiderable Al- 
teration in this Reign; for, the Clergy and Nobility refuſing to grant 
__ the King Supplies for the Wars, he ſummoned the Deputies or Re- 
F : B of the Commons to Parliament, and conſtituted them a 
| Third Eſtate, on their Granting what he wanted. | 
| And, the Pope having commanded the Clergy to grant him no Mo- 
| ney, he cauſed a French Cardinal to be elected, on the Death of the 
| Pope, who. removed the See from Rome to Avignon in France, where 
; it continued 70 Years. 8 | 
| In this Reign alſo, the Order of Knights Templars was aboliſhed 
| in France, and in all the Kingdoms of Europe, Anno 1307. Theſe 
Knights were an Order, that had devoted themſelves to the Defence 
2 e Holy Land, and of the Pilgrims that reſorted thither, and 
large Commanderies, or Eſtates ſettled on them in every Chri/- 


tian Country. 
1 Hubert, 
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Hialert, Count Dauphin of Vienne, transferred his Dominions to 


the Crown of France, Anno 1344, on Condition that the eldeſt 


Son of France ſhould be ſtiled Dauphin, as he is at this Day. 


| fEdward III. King of England, claiming the Crown of Fance, as 1 


deſcended in a direct Line from Philip IV, invaded that Kingdom, 


and obtained a deciſive Victory at Ch in Picardy, Anno 1340, and 


the next Year took Calais. 5 


The French were again defeated, Anno 1356, at. P vietters, by . 


Edward, the Black Prince, eldeſt Son of Edward III. and Jobn, 
Favs King, and his Son Philip, brought Priſoners to Eng- 

Carles VI, the French King, being ſeized with a kind of Frenzy 
and unfit to govern, the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans contended 
for the Adminiſtration ; and the Quarrel grew to that Height, that 
the Duke of Burgundy cauſed the Duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated 
in the Streets of Paris, which laid the Foundation of a Civil War in 
that Kingdom. ; . N . > | | ; 

_ Henry V. King of England, invading Fance about the fame 


Time, and obtaining a Victory at Agincourt in Artois, Anno 1415, 


the French propoſed a [Reconciliation between the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and the Family of Orleans; and a Conference was held be- 


tween the young Duke of Orleans and the Duke of Burgundy, to 


accommodate Matters ; but, at a ſecond Conference,the Dauphin and 
the Duke of Orleans, cauſed the Duke of Burgundy to be murdered :, 


Whereupon the young Duke of ar", nag and the Queen joined the 


Engliſby with whoſe Aſſiſtance, King Henry made almoſt an en- 
tire Conqueſt of France. And holding a Parliament at Paris, the 


King of England was conſtituted Regent of France, during the Life 


of the French King, Charles VI. declared Succeſſor to that Crown, 
and at the ſame Time married the Princeſs Katharine, the French 
King's Daughter, Charles the Dauphin being excluded the Succeſs 
ſion. But King Henry dying, and leaving an Infant. Son behind 
him, Charles the Dauphin cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, 
and recovered all the Countries the Exgliſb had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of; though the Infant King Henry VI. had been proclaimed and 
crowned King of France in Paris, Anno 1431. at 
_ Charles VIII. annexed the Dutchy of Bretagne to the Crown of 
France, by marrying the Heireſs of that Dutchy, Anno 14911. 
he French have often invaded Italy, and as often been unfor- 


tunate in their Wars on that Side, King Francis I. was taken Pri- 


ſoner at the Battle of Pavia, by the Imperialits, and carried into 
Spain, Anno 1525, | CY 4 
France was diſtracted with Civil Wars about the Year: 1560, 
ſome Encroachments having been made.by-the Court on the Rights 
and Liberties of the Subject; and a Perſecution alſo was raiſed a> 
gainſt the Proteſtants, who took the Parts of the Patriots, or. Male- 
contents; and, an infidious Peace being made with them, many 


Thouſands of the Proteſtants were maſſacred in Paris, and other 


Parts of the Kingdom, Anno 1 371 King Henry III, being thought 
| 2 to 


n 3 a — 


to favonr che Pror+ftants, was aſſaffnated by one Clement, » Monk. 


This Prince; being the laſt of the Houſe. of Valais, was ſucceeded 


by a diſtant Relation, vi. Henry IV. King of Navarre, the firſt 


of the Houſe of Bourbon, that fat upon the Throne of France; 


and be being a Prote/tant was obitinately oppoſed by the Catholic 
Party; and, though he changed his Religion to ingratiate himſelf 
with his Subjects, yet, having paſſed the Edict of Nantæ for 
the Toleration of the Proteſtants, he was aſſaſſinated by one Rawil- 
Aar a Friar, in the Streets of Paris, Anno 1610. 
Leun XIII, a Minor of, nine Years of Age, ſucceeding : His 
Mother, Mary of Madicis, was declared Regent, who continued to- 


Jnvade the Liberties of the Subject, and revived the Perſecution againſt, 


the Proteſtants, which occaſioned another Civil War; but Cardinal 
Richliea being introduced into the Miniſtry about this Time, either 
by creating Diviſions among the Malecontents,. by Bribes, or Force, 


entirely ſubdued the Parliament of Paris, and put a final Period to 


their Liberties ;-took all the Towns that had been given to the Prote- 
fants for their Security, the laſt of which was Rochelle, which fur- 


rendered to him on the 875 of October 1628, after a Siege of two 


Years; and, from this Time, France may be looked upon as an 
abſolute Monarchy. On the Death of Zeavis XIII. and Cardinal 
Nichlieu, which happened about the fame Time, Cardinal Maza- 
Fine was admitted into the Adminiſtration, who followed Rich/ieu's 
Steps, in rendering the Crown Arbitrary, and extending the Fron- 
tiers of France on every Side, vix. Flanders, Germany, and Spain: 
And at the Pyrenean Treaty 1660, Rovfſillon in Catalonia, and moſt 


of the Towns in the Netherlands, taken by France, were confirmed 
to that Crown, and Lewis XIV. thereupon married the eldeſt In- 


fanta'of Spain 
The French invaded the United Netherlands, Anno 1672, and re- 


duced Three Provinces, Leis XIV. keeping his Court almoſt a whole 


Year at Urrecht ; but retired from thence in 1673, on the Germans 
Marching to the Aſſiſtance of the Dutch : However, in 1677, the 


French took the County of Burgundy, and the Towns of Valenci- 


ennes, Cambray, and Tyres in the Netherlands, from the Spaniards ; 
which were confirmed to France by the Treaty of Nimeguen 1678. 
And in the Year 1680, the French ſurprized Stratburg, which with 
ace was afterwards ceded to ten. 4 
In the Year 1684, Lewis XIV. repealed the Edict of Nanz, and 
began & ſevere Perſecution of the Proreftants, who fled thereupon 
into England, and other Countries, where they ſet up the Silk Ma- 
The Grand Monarch alſo bombarded Gena, and laid it in Afhes. 
In 1689, he invaded the Palatinate of the Rhine, and burnt and de- 
ſtroyed all che fine Towns in that Country. As to their Hiſtory ſince, 
I muſt refer to the State of Spain; I ſhall only obſerve, that, though- 
the Arms of France were ſucceſsful" in the firſt War againſt the Con- 
federates, they reſtored all they had taken, at the Peace of Ry/- 
wick, Anno 1697. 3 e 


7 
.*, 


. 2 8. pad 


And in the ſecond War they were beaten on every Side, and loſt 
Tialy, and great Part of Flanders; and reſtored to Great-Britain, 
Nova Scbtia, Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, and all they had taken 


in America, at the Peace of Utrecht, Anno 1 71 3. 


Conſtitution.] As to the Conſtitution of the Government, it ap- 
pears from the preceding Hiſtory, that they were a free People, until 
the Reign of Lewis XIII. and every Province almoſt had its Parlia- 
ment, without whoſe Concurrence no Affairs of Conſequence were tranſ- 
acted. They are obliged chiefly to Cardinal Richlieu, ſor the Deftruc- 
tion of that Conſtitution, and rendering France an abſolute Monar- 
chy, in the Reign of Lewis XIII. The Females, by their Salique 
Law, are never ſuffered to aſcend the Throne, © © © 


Forces] The Forces of France in Time of Peace, are about 
200,000, and fin Time of War 400,000, beſides a formidable 
Fleet of Men of War; they had not leſs than an hundred Ships of 
the Line in the Reign of Lewis XV. 


Revenues.) The ordinary Revenues of the Crown' amount to a- 
bout Ten Millions Sterling, and they are enlarged at Pleaſure, by 
raiſing the Value of the Coin, compounding State-Bills, or 'Deben- 
tures, and other arbitrary Meaſures. 


| Species of Toxgyl The uſual Method of raiſing Taxes is by the 
Tailli, or Land-Tax. . . 
_ Thee Taillon, which the Nobility are obliged to pay as well as the 
Commons, is only another Land-Tax.  _ 
By Aids, which we call Cuſtoms on Merchandize. 
y Gabels, which is a Tax upon Salt. 
By a Capitation or Poll-Tax. | 


* N 


By the Tenths of Eſtates and Employments. 
By the Sale of all Offices of Juſtice. | 

By a Tenth, or Free Gift of the Clergy ; and, 

Laſtly, by Confiſcations and Forfeitures. 


Religion.] The Eſtabliſhed Religion is Popery, ſince the Proteſe 
Xants have been ſuppreſſed, as they were in 1684; but they never 
would admit the Inquiſition here: And the Pope's Supremacy was 
rejected until the preſent Reign; but, according to the Conſtitution 
_ Unigentius, the Pope's Supremacy ſeems now to be eſtabliſhed, and 
every Eccleſiaſtie is obliged to ſubſcribe that Conſtitution ; though 
every Parliament oppoſed this Meaſure with great Warmth, as well 
as the Clergy, | \ 2 

The Number of People in France, before the Perſecution and 
Expulſion of the Proteſſants, was. computed at Twenty Millions, 


but now they are not more than Fifteen Millions; their con- 


-tinual Wars, as well as Perſecutions, having very much leſſened 
their Mines.” OO 


FRENCH Gold Coins. 


The old Louis Or of R is valued at STR 0 16 
The Half and Quarter in Proportion. | 


een der 4 Or, or Guinea — Hb IGG 

92 80 Half and Quarter in 4 | 7 
PRENCH Silver Coins. 5 

The old Rea of France, being 60 Sols Tournojs 1 0 4 6 


The new Zen, being five Livres, or 100 Sols © — © 8 0 
The Half and Quarter in Proportion; they have alſo Pieces of 3-- 
and five Sols, and a Liard, the 465 Part of a Sol. | 


n "kept i in France by Livres, Sols, and Deniers; 1 Livre 


is 20 Sols, and 1 Sol 12 Deniers ; F but by. late Arrets their Livres 


. Ae et half the Value. 
There are 17 Archbiſhoprics-in F R AN 0B. 
1. Lyons, | Count and Primate of Pak: 


2. Sens, Primate of France and Germany. 
3. Paris, the * n Duke and Peer of France. . 
* Duke and Peer. 


4 mt, \ 5 
5. Rouen, N CPrimate of Normandy. 
Tribe ref of the Archbiſhoprics are, 
6. Tours, . 9. Bourdeaux, 12. Narbonne, 15. Vienne, 
7. Bourges, I 4 Auch, 13. Arles, 16. Beſanſon. 
„ Ay, ur. Tooulonſe, 14. dis, 17. Embran.. 
| The Suffragans e? 
-C Trois ( Chartires 
5 Auxerre 5 Orleans 
OT © * "0, on 
| R one 
5 
Beziers 
- {a 1. 
D. Rades « # Lodeve g 
NF Colors | IJ } Montpelien 
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S ) Aur anche: (Mans 8 Grenoble 
8 — | Angiers - XN SViviers pol 
| Lifieux Rennes Maurienne 
Contances. a | Aon N Be . 
3 » | Cornauaille SJB |} an 
Poiftiers z 4 Faonncs & C Lauſarne J Sqwitz. 
Saintes tb . M Digne 
Angouleſme : S. Brien | Glandeve 2 
3 Periguex | Treguier . 
. 1 8. Paul ds Leon Senez 
S | Condom f —_—— 4. Grace 
R Sar lat | Nice. 
29 belle Acguis Clermont 
con. 1 Aire . Limoges 
ö Marſeille- f Baxzas Q St. Four 
J Orange 9 Raganes S 
JS. Paul de Chat 2 2 Comminges K wile. 
Luebbe. S ) Con/erans .. xPamieres 
705 | Lefoure + N Mirepoiz 
Apt Meſcar 'D Montauban a 
- os „„ 8 Lauarr 
, Fejus | Tartbss. St. Papon l | ' 
N Ga N 
Sifteron. | Rieux.  _ 
i Univerfities of France are 18, wiz. OI ns Sm 
Paris, Angiers, Cabors, Pen an,” 
Orleans, Nants, Valence, | Pant a Mouſon, _ 
Rheims, Caen, Hy Orange. 
Poictierts, Bourges. Avignon, 


Bourdeaux, Montpelier , Dole, 


Beſides theſe, ſeveral Academies are erected, as the Academy Fas- 
gois ; the Royal Academy of Sciences; an Academy for Painting and 
Sculpture; another for Architecture; and the Gobelins, where all 
Mechanic Arts are exerciſed and improved. | 


Language.] The Language of France is a Mixture of Latin and 
High Dutch, or German (the laſt of which was introduced by the 
Franks) but the Latin fill prevails moſt. It has been very much 
improved and refined by the Academy of Paris, of late Years, and 
is ſpoke in moſt of the Courts of Europe. The Lord's Prayer in 
French is as follows: Noftre Pere qui es au ciel, ton nom ſoit ſanfifie 
ten regne vienne ; ta volunte = fait ſur le terre comme dans 7 

7 4 ciel: 


* 
2 
* 


ne 

ciel; donne nous à Pawvenir chaque jour notre pain; pardonnes neus nos 
offenſes comme nous pardimnes cicua qui nous ont offenſes ; ne nous mets 
pas dans la tentation, mais deliverez nous du mal; puiſque le regne, 
la puifſance, & la gloire Fapyartiennent pour jamais. Amen. 


Am.] The Arms of Fance arc Three Flower de Lys; the Creſt 
a Helmet with an Imperial Crown, topped with a double Flower de 
Lys ; the Supporters two Angels in the Habits of Lewites, the whole 
under a Royal Pavilion. The Motto's, Ex omnibus floribus elegi mihi 


Liliun. Lilia negue laborant neque nent. 0 
va 44G 4s # * A a gf, | | #8 | 
Curioſities. ] The moſt remarkable Curioſities in France are a 

Triumphal Arch almoſt entire at Orange; another at Rheins; an” 


alſo a Temple of Diana, ſtill remaining near Mines. There are 


the Remains of Raman Aqueducts in ſeveral Parts of France, and a 


Roman Obeliſk of Granate, at Arles in Provence, 52 Feet high and 
ſeven Diameter 2t the Baſe, all of one 'Stone. The Royal Canal, 
or Canal of Languedoc, which preſerves the Communication between” 
the Ocean and Mediterranean, being 100 Miles in Length, is one of 
the greateſt Works of this Age, begun and finiſhed by Leruis XIV. 
carried over Mountains and Vallies, and even through a Mountain 


in one Place. The Palace of Yer/ailles was another of the Works 


of Lewis XIV, eſteemed the moſt beautiful and magnificent Palace 
in Europe; and the Places or Squares in Paris, uniformly built of 
hewn Stone, may well be reckoned among the Curioſities of France. 
Take the whole City of Paris together, it is one of the grandeſt 
and moſt beautiful Cities in Ezrope : We no where meet with ſuch | 
a Number of Noblemen's Palaces, elegantly built, among which that 
of Luxemburg is uſually eſteemed the fineſt. This City is about 
fifteen Miles in Circumference, and contains upwards of fix hundred 
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| . 0 UN DED b Sevitzerland and the Alps, 
| D Þ which divide it from Germany on the North; 
by another Nein eg and the Gulf of Venice, Eaſt; by the 
* . Mediterranean, South; and by the ſame. Sea, the 0 and the _— 
ver Var, which divide it from Frogs on the Welt. gel] 92 | | 
Mountains J 1. The 45 s * the Noych and Wen; 2. The : WM 
penine, whick run the 45 Length of Zaly, from the N. W. ; * 
the S. E. 3. Tai, a nnn near Naples. 


er TI. or 3 2. La 3 . 4. Iſco; 1 5 bk 
Aa in 10 N gi e r or 7 Ay 3 7. FA acciano ; 8. 
Ton and Nein the Middle un ** k 


River.] 1. The Po which 5 in 1 Þiodinat, and running N. 
paſſes by Turin and Chiu, chen turning Eaſt runs through Mond- 
Ferrat, the Milaneſe, and the Territories of Venice, falling into the 
Aariatic, or Gulf of Vanice, by ſeveral Channels, and receiving in its 
Courſe the two Doria's, the Stura, Seffia, * 2522 Adaa, 
Oglio, Mincio, on the North; and rt Tanaro, 1 Trebia, arp, Se- 
chia, and Parma, on the South. _ 

2. The Var, which riſes in the Alps, and Ls South divides 
| Piedmont from Provence in France, and falls into the Mediterranean 
| below Nice, or Nizza, 
| 3. The Auige which riſcs in Tirol, and runs South b che City of 
Trent, and, turning Eaſt at Verona, falls into the Gulf of Venice. 
4. The Nhe 5. The Piava; and, 6. The Brenta, all 
which, riſing in the 4/ps, Tun S. E. through the Territories of Ve 
nice, and fall into the Gulf of Yenice. © 
7. The Arno, which, riſes in the Appenine Mountain; Fe Wet. 5 
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8. The Rubicon, the Southern finder of the ancient Ci/alpine 


Gaul, which riſes in the ppexine [= falls into the 


Golf of Venice near Rimini. 
9. The Tiher, which riſes in the , and runs S. W, by 
Nome; into the Mediterranean ia, receives in its 
, runs W. through 


Courſe the Chiana, Terni, and Tiverone. 
10. The Yolturno, which, riſing in the 
the North Part of the Kingdom of Naples, 25d Lale into the Medi- 
terraneam below Capua. 11. The Yere riſes in the Ag., and runs 
through Savoy * 955 ö 
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Casar, E. Lon. $- 
„8. N. Lat. 45. 


Aqui. 


Lt "Milan, E. Lon. - 


Lad, Ter. | 


Final, Ter. 
Albenga, Ter. 
Oneglia, Ter. 
'$ t. Remo, Ter. 
3 7. intimiglia, Ter. 
L Monaco, Pr. | 
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ne T tid e. 0 8 Chief Towns. 
db Fare 1019 „E. Lon. 14. 
lh 5 . Wy | 1 
” l Placentiz, D * | 


| erens E. Lon. 11- 

20. N. Lat. 44-45- 

Mirandola 2 
20 

Borſellb 

Carpi. 


I | MaxTua,. E. Lon. 

A 11- eee 20. 
Guaſtalla 
Caftiglione 
Luzzara, 


Fenice, D. ? Venice, E. Lon. 13. 
8 . | N. Lat. 45-40. 
e | Padia  * 
5 4 ' Veroneſse —— Verona 


bh , O20 * Cremaſco | 4 Crema N 
ce ; 4 . 
Veni z W ? Vicentino — 1 Vicenza 
„ HIT | Rowigno — $5524 Ga of 


2 DIALS) 4 Belluneſe — * T 
e Friuli — 1 I Amileia 

Udineſe —— Udina 

fria —_— 2 * Cabo de Aria. 
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Iſlands in . the Golf of Venice; Cherſs, Oſero, Vegia, 
Arbe, Pago, Longe,  Brazza, "OP Carzala, Icy Corfu, 
Zant, La P raga- | | 2 | 2 
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{ | Citra, Princip. | Salerno 
| Moli ſe — 5 
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-< Citra Calabria > 
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; 3.5 IU Abruzzo 
> 244 72a iu} Tf Citra Abruxxa 
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I Otranto 
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ES 5 . Tarento. 
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Catania 
Syracuſe 
0. | 


by > C CAcLIak1l, E. Lon. 
9-12. N. Lat. 39. 
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Sardinia 1 -. | Saffari 
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| | N Lat. 40-45. 5 
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ol 8 40. N. Lat. 4. 
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Air. HE Air of Lacy is very different, according to the dif- 
ferent Situations of the ſeveral Countries it is compoſed 
of: The Northern Parts which lie upon the A/ps are cold, and 
covered with Snow in Winter: The Hills of the Appenine alſo, 
which run almoſt the whole Length of #aly, are cold enough. 
The Countries on the North of the Appenine are temperate 3 thoſe 
on the South are very warm. The Campania of Rome is unhealth- 
ful, and fo is the Ferrareſe, occafioned by Bogs and ſtagnant Wa- 
ters. In other Parts the Air is generally pure and dry; and though 
Naples might be thought the hotteſt, from its Southern Situation, 
it, being almoſt ſurrounded by the Sea, is continually refreſhed by 
Breezes from thence. | e 


Soil and Produce.) The Soil affords. a great Variety of Wines, 
and the beſt Oil in Europe; their tender Plants, ſuch as Oranges, Le- 
mons, Qc. on the North Side of the Appenine are covered in Winter, 
but on the South Side they have no Need of it. There is not ſuch 
Plenty of Corn as in ſome other Countries, but generally enough 
for the preſent Inhabitants, who are not ſo numerous as in the Time 
of the Romans, when the Seat of the Empire was fixed here. The 
8 produces exeellent Silk in Abundance, and their Manufac- 
0 


tures 


the beſt in Europe, which our Merchants bring chiefly from thoſe 
noted Ports of Genoa, Leghorn, and Venice; we import allo from 


Perſons, 


hence the fineſt Marble and Alabaſter. 


Gold and Silver Stuffs, Brocades and Velvets, are eſteemed . 
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are not the beſt, the Women ſay they only deſire good Features, 
they can make their Cmplexions what they pleaſe. I look upon an 
Talian, as a Medium between a Frenchman and a Spaniard; he is 


W 1 p { ' 
* 1 " * * * 
47 1 7 4 L 2. 
64 : 


Perſons, Genius, and Habit. ] As to the Perſons of the 1ealian;, 
they are generally well-proport:oned, and, if their Complexions 


neither ſo ſprightly as the French, nor ſo grave and ſolemn as the 
Spaniard ; but, in Wit and Genivs, there 1s a great deal of Reaſon 
to think they exceed both. Naples and thoſe Countries which have 
been under the Dominion of the Spaniards imitate their Faſhions, 


wearing always Black; and in the King of Sardinia's Territories, 


which lie upon the Frontiers of France, they imitate the French. 
In Architecture, Painting, Carving. and Muſic, no Nation exceeds 


the /talians ; and a good Voice: is ſuch a Recommendation, that the 


poor Women ſometimes make Bunuchs of their Children that they 
may retain their Voices, and get Preferment in the great Choirs. 


The Vice, the aliens are generally charged with, is Sodomy, to 


vent which, the Church is not very ſtrict in confining a Man to 
one Woman. But though they have ſuch a Variety of good Wines, 
they are a very ſober People, never fitting down to drink in Com- 
pany as the Northern People do. 


| Antiquities and Cariofities.] The greateſt Curioſities in Rome are the 


ancient Theatres and Amphitheatres, Pagan Temples, Triumphal 


Arches, Baths, Aqueducts, Fountains, Catacombs, Obeliske, Cir- 
pes, Sepulchres, Bridges, Churches, Palaces, Statues, Paintings, 
eee Colleges and Hoſpital, The Cie is generally wg 


- cently built; the Streets ſpacious, adorned with 300 Churches, and 


the elegant Curioſities above recited. The Church of St. Perer's i- 
the fineft Structure of the kind on the Face of the Earth; St. Pay. | 
in London was taken from that Model, but that of St. Peter's is 
vaſtly larger and better adorned with Statues and Paintings. 

The Amphitheatre at Verona is almoſt entire, and it is computed 
would hold Twenty-four Thouſand Spectators. ; 

The Catacombs in Naples are very great Curiofities, Theſe are 
vaſt long Galleries cut out of a Rock, three Stories of them one a- 


| boye another, about twenty Feet broad and fifteen Feet high, and 


. 


are ſaid to run ſeveral Miles under Ground. They are ſuppoſed to 


have been the Burying-Places of the Ancients, both at Rome and 


Naples. © | | | 
f Nate is a noble Scene of Antiquities at Pyzzol# near Nup/e;, 
13 a ſpacious Highway dug through a Mountain, half a 

ile in Length, at the Entrance whereof is Virgil's Tomb; and 
near this is the Grotto 4% Cane, remarkable for its poiſonous 


Steams, that kill any Dog that enters it, or Men if they floop to 


the Ground. | f 
The Via Appia, the Via Flaminia and Via Emilia, Stone-Cauſe- 


ways which run half the Length of Zahy, are noble Remains of the 


Roman Grandeur. 4 


Religion 


Pry ted... v to = 
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Fs ion of 1 taly.] The princip Points,. wherein'the Church of 
4 from the Proteſtant Churches, are the Infallibility of 

— « Po Ay 
2. The Belief of five Sacraments more than. the Proteftants al- 
low,/ vix. Confirmation, Penance, Extreme UnQion, Orders, _ 


3. r to the Pecrees of the Council of Trex. 
4. In Tranſubſtantiation. | | 
F. In the Doctrine of P urgatory: 

6. In Praying to Saints and — 

7. In the Worſhip of Images. 

- $. In the Pope's Power to grant Indul 


gences 
9. In believing the Pope to be the Succeſſor of s. Pre, a | 


Vicar of Chriſt. | 
10. In believidg re-cher e ear believe: | 


Language. The Jialian is the 61d Latin; corrupted the Goths 
and anguag Nl Nations, which demoliſhed the 252 Empire. 
The Lord's Prayer in this Language runs thus: Padre noftro che 
ſti ne cieli, fia ſanfificato il tus nome; il tuo regno wenga; la tua 
volunta fia fatta, fi come in cielo coft anche in terra; dacci hoggi il 
noftro pane cotidiano ; erimetticii noftri debiti, A come noi anchora ri- 
mettiamo a noſtri debitori; e non indurci in tentatione, ma liberaci 


dal maligne ; _ tuo e il rigno, "+ pong c een in 


Sempiterno. ils / 
Gold Coins in ITALY. Try 
La. & 
The Sequin ot Chequin of Yenice — oO 9 7 
The old alias Fiſſole e } 7 
Double Ducat of Genoa, Venice, and Florene.— 0 18 7 
Single Ducats of the ſame Places — 0 
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The old Ducat of Venice 5 — — 0 3 4 
NS 95 . — 
| cat of fo — — 0 3 4 
The Tarin We. — — 0 0 8 
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© © Revolutions and memorable. Events. 


ES TALY was, probably, firſt peopled from Greece, as it is 
J ſeparated from it only by the 4driatic Gulf, or Bay of Venice: 
and was anticatly called Magna Grecia, at leaſt the South Part of 

the preſent Tal was ſo denominated, for the-Bounds and Dimenſions. 
of the antient were very different from modern Tay. 

Antient [taly extended no farther North than the River Arno, 
in Taſcany, and the River Rubicon, near Rimini; all beyond (being 
much the greateſt Part of the preſent Haly) was called G:/alpine- 
Gaul, divided into Ciſpadana and Tranſpadana. The Southern 
Part we find was inhabited by various Tribes, or Clans, who com- 
munzcated their Names to the ſeveral Subdiviſions, as the Labin, 
Cabines, Tuſcant, Samnites, Campani, . Picentini, and Tarentini.. 
The general Name of Hay was, probably, derived from Elolia, a 
Grecian Nation, which lies oppoſite to this Country, Etolia and 
Na differing little in the Sound. The Lower or Southern Fart, 
now called Naples, alfo, was once called Sicihy, which the preſent- 
King, Don Carlos, has revived. RV . 
The Letins, who ſubdyed the other Tribes, founded Rome, a- 
bout the Year of the Werd 3300, before the Birth of Chrift 704 
Fears, and gave it: the Name of Mie: "Front its Founder, Romulus, . 
their firſt King; in whoſe Line it cominued until the Reign of 
'Farquin the Proud, who was depoſed, A4. M. 3518, by his Subjects, 
on Pretenee that his Son, Sextzs, had committed a Rape on the 
celebrated Lucretia, ; EIS E WE us 

And now the Conſtitution. was altered from a Monarchy to a 
Republic: The. Government was lodged in two Magiſtrates, . 
denominated Confuls, and the Nobſlity ;. the two firſt Conſuls being 
Brutus and Collatinus, the Huſband of Lucretia. Two of the Sons . 
of Brutus, entering into a Confpitacy to reſtore the antient Form 
of. Government, were condemned to die by their Father. The 
neighbouring Powers alſo, eſpecially the Tuſcans, eſpouſing Targuin's 

Varrel, laid Siege to Rome itſelf, and were very near reducing it 

to the Obedience of Targuin again; but the Romans, tts ſaid, pur- 
| _ their Peace with a Sum of Money, of Porſenna, King of. 

uſcany. 8 e e 
The Gazls invaded the. Roman Territories, I M. 3666, gained 

a ſignal Victory, burnt ald plundered Rome, the Garriſon retiring. 

into the Capitol, and were forced to ſubmit to very hard Conditions, 

HEIRS their Peace of the Gaul. n 

| e damnites, ſupported by *Pyrrhbus, King of Epirus, invaded 

the Romans, and defeated. them in ſeveral Battles; but the Samnites. 

were, in the End, ſubdued, and the Romans made themſelves 

Maſters of all the South of 1aly, A. M. 3777, being 476 Years 
_ after the Building of Rome. 1 A 
The firſt foreign War the Romans entered upon was that of Sicily, 

being called thither by a Parcel of Rebels and — 1 
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ſeized on Meſina. and defended it againſt the Syrarufians and Car- 

_thaginians, then the principal Powers in that Iſland, who had 
united their Forces to ſuppreſs this Neſt of Robbers ; but the Romany, 
tranſporting an Army into S:crly, defeated, the Syracufians and Car- 
 thaginians, and compelled them to raiſe the Siege; and the Raman, 
having made Peace with 2 took no leſs than fifty Cities from 


- 


the Carthaginians in Sicily, and, afterwards, drove them out of the 
Iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica. Then they carried the War into 
Africa, but were defeated there, by the united Forces of the Lace- 
demonians and Carthaginians, fifteen: thouſand of their Men, with 
Regulus the Conſul, being made Priſoners, beſides many thouſands 
which fell in the Battle. However, the Romans, being afliſted by 
ſome of the States of Greece, with their united Fleets, defeated that 
of the Carthaginians; and thereupon a Peace was concluded be- 
tween. Rome and Carthage, whereby the Italian Iſlands, wiz. Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Cor/ica, were confirmed to Rome 3 which was the 
Concluſion of the firit Panic War. ; 

The Carthaginiaus, who had till now been the moſt formidable 
Naval Power in the World, being ſenſibly touched with the De- 


ſtruction of their Fleet, and foreſeeing that their foreign Traffic muſt 


ſuffer extremely, and, perhaps, their State be ruined, if the Romans 
were not ſubdued, . an Army of 100,000 Men and up- 
wards, in Spaia, commanded by the celebrated Hannibal ; who, 

fling the Pyrencan Mountains and the 4/ps, entered [taly, and made 
it the Seat of War, defeating the Romans at Cannæ, and in ſeveral 
other Battles; and, had it not been for the Diviſions of the Council 
at Carthage, would infallibly have made an entire Conqueſt of 
Taly; but, not being ſupported as he ought, and the Romans car- 
Tying the War into Africa, Hannibal was recalled, the Car- 


. thaginians were entirely defeated, and 2 to make a very 


ignominious Peace; and thus ended the ſecond Punic War. 
After which, the Grecian States calling in the Ramans, to defend 


them againſt the Uſurpation and Tyranny of Philip of Macedon, 


the Romans defeated that Prince, and made him their Tributary, 
whereby all Greece became dependent on them. 


The Romans, upon frivolous Pretences, broke the Peace with 


Carthage again; and, having driven them out of the Field, made 


themſelves Maſters of the Capital City of Carthage, which they en- 


tirely demoliſhed, and reduced their Territories into the Form of 
a Province; and thus ended the third Punic War, 603 Vears after 


the Building of Rome. 


Attalus, King of Pergamus, died not long after, and left his 
Dominions to the Romans, who, entering upon them, made them- 


ſelves Maſters of the greateſt Part of the leſſer 4fia in a very ſhort 


Time. They alſo. extended their Conqueſts in Africa, and made 


King. Jugurtba Priſoner, They were victorious alſo over the Ten- 
tones and Cinbri, and other Northern Nations, that invaded their 
"Territories, about the ſame Time. But now Civil Wars began to 


eak out among them, which ſeem to have proceeded from ſome 
1 K 33 | | Defects 


Deſects in their Conſtitution, for the Nobility, upon the Expulſion 
of their Kings had formed an Ariſtocracy, oppreſſing the lower 
Claſs of People to a very great Degree ; whereupon they unanimouſly 
teft the City, refuſing to return until the Nobility, who compoſed 
the Senate, conſented to their conſtituting Tribunes to protect the 
People againſt the Oppreſſions of the Senate. Theſe Tribunes, in 
a little Time, infiſted on a Right to control the Senate; extorting 
a Law from them, that the Plebeians might intermarry with the 
Nobility, and that no Law thould paſs without the Conſent” of the 
Tribunes: They even affumed an Authority of making Laws them- 
felves, and exercifing a Kind of Sovereign Authority : In their 
Contentions with-the Senate they were frequently countenanced by 
ſome popular Nobleman, who ſerved his ambitious Views by de- 
Jaring in their Favour. | 5 e 
Fylla, at the Head of the Senate, and Marius, for the People, 
— the firſt conſiderable domeſtic Broils, wherein they proſcribed 
murdered many of the worthieſt Citizens in cold Blood, accord- 
ing as the one or the other met with Succeſs. Sy//a was made 
— Dictator, by the Senate, which conferred on him an ab- 
ſolute, uncontrolable Power, both in Peace and War; which he 
hid down, however, when he had ſuppreſſed his Enemies, and, 
retiring from public Affairs, died in Peace. | x8 
Cataline, a popular Nobleman, afterwards entered into a Con- 
ſpiracy to overturn the State and become Sovereign of Rome, which 
Czeero, then Conſul, boaſts that he defeated. e pn 5 
The next Shock the Roman State fuſtained was from a Confederacy 
of ſome of the greateſt Men of the Senate, to ſeize the Adminiſtra- 
tion of all public Affairs; theſe were the famed Pompey, Cz/ar, 
and Craſſus, who conſtituted the firſt Triumvirate, and, in a Man- 
ner, divided the Empire between them. To Pompey was allotted 
Spain for his Province; to Cæſar, Gaul; and Aſia was aſſigned 
to Craſſis, who periſhed there, in a War againſt the Parthians. 
Cæſar, on the Contrary, reduced all Tranſalpine Gaul under the 
Dominion of the Romans ; while P remained at Rome, com- 
mitting the 8 Spain to his Li 1 ; 
| @r's amazing Succeſs giving Po and the Senate a Jealo 
of — when he rde for a end Conſulſhip, 4 wm 
manded him to diſband his Army, and appear as a private Perſon at 
the Election; but he, finding himſelf at the Head of the greateſt 
Body of veteran Troops in the Service of Rome, and being arrived 
at the higheſt Pitch of Glory and Popularity, 'by his late Conqueſt 
of Gaul and Britain, marched directly to Rome, after he had paſſed 
the Rubicon, the utmoſt Limits of his Province; being determined 
to obtain that by Force, which he knew the Senate would never 
voluntarily confer upon him. EY | | 
The Senate, receiving Advice that Cæſar was advancing towards 
Nome with his Army, the greateſt Part of them left Rome, and retired 
to Greece; and Cæſar entered the City without Oppoſition, obliging 
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that Part of the Senate which ſtaid there to declare him Conſul and 
perpetual Dictator. | | : 

Cæſar followed Pampey into Greece, where he had aſſembled az 
numerous Army, but was defeated at Phar/alia, and, flying to 
ypt, was there beheaded by King Ptolemy. Whereupon Cz/ar 


aſſumed the Dominion of the whole Empire, and, tho? egregiouſly 


flattered by the Senate, and ſtiled the Father of the People, he was 
ſtabbed in the Senate-Houſe, before he had enjoyed his uſurped 
Dominion fix Months, | 

Upon his Death two Parties aroſe, one to revenge his Death, and 
the other to reſtore the Commonwealth; Mark Anthony and Octa- 
vius were at the Head of the firſt, and Brutus and Caſſius of the 


laſt, Brutus and Cafſius being defeated and killed at Philippi, 


Octavius, Merk Anthony, and Lepidus formed another Triumvirate, 
which continued to govern the State ten Years. After which Lepidus 
was laid aſide, and, a Miſunderſtanding ariſing between Ofawirs 
and Anthony, they had Recourſe to Arms: Anthony was defeated, in 
the Sea Fight at Actium, and fled, with Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 


his Miſtreſs, to Africa 3 whither being ued by Ocavius, both 


Anthony and Cleopatra killed themſelves, But, I ſhould have re- 
membered that, during the laſt Triumvirate, a Proſcription was 
agreed on, whereby each of the Parties ſacrificed ſome of their beſt 
—_ and the worthieſt Senators, among whom was the celebrated 
cero. n Foe | 

Octavius having now no Partner or Rival in the Government, the 
fupreme Power fell naturally into his Hands: He rejected the Title 
of King, however, as well as that of Dictator; tho? he afſumed an 
Authority equal to that of his Uncle Julius Ceſar, and is eſteemed 
the Founder of the Roman Empire. T 
. Conſtantine removed the Seat of the Empire to Conſtantinople. 
It was afterwards divided into two Parts ; the one called the Roman 
Empire, the Emperor whereof reſided at Rome; and the other the 
Grecian Empire, the Emperor whereof reſided at Conflantinople : 
But, in the fifth Century, the Goths, Vandals, and other Northern 
Nations, broke into the Roman Empire, and divided it amongſt 
them; the North Part of 7taly fell, at length, to the Share of the 
Lombards, and Ravenna and Naples were poſſeſſed by the Grecian 
Emperors a conſiderable Time after the Deſtruction of the Empire of 
Rome, of which Auguſtulus was the laſt Sovereign, Anno 473. 

The Lombards 7 ing the Exarchate of Ravenna, and after- 
wards laying Siege to Rome, Pepin, King of France, raiſed the 
Siege, and recovered Ravenna from the Lambards ; which, with the 
Territory about it, he conferred on the Pope, who, thereby, 
became a Temporal Prince, The Lombards endeavouring to recover 
Ravenna, Charlemaigne, the Son Pepin, invaded Lombardy, took 


Didier, the laſt King, Priſoner, and put an End to that Kingdom, 


about the Year 774: After which, he confirmed the Exarchate of 
Ravenna to the Pope, and added the Marquiſate of Ancoza and the 
Dutchy of Spoletto, or Umbria, to the Pope's Territories; in Return 
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for which Favours the Pope crowned Charlemaigne Emperor! of the 


Romans, A. D. 800; and thus a new Empire was founded n the 
Weſt, which comprehended Germany, France, Italy, and Part 


of Spain. | — | 

The Emperors reſiding in Germany divided 7taly into ſeveral 
Governments, the Governors whereof, at length, aſſumed Sovereign 
Power. And thus a great many ſmall Principalities and States were 
erected, which ſtill profeſſed, however, to acknowledge the Emperor 
their Head; and many of them procured Grants from the German 
Emperors to confirm their reſpective Titles, which they purchaſed 


with Sums of Money. 


The Pope, for a conſiderable Time, acknowledged that he held 


his Territories of the Emperor, who was ſtiled the Patron and 


Defender of the Church, until the Reign of the Emperor Henry IV. 
when the Popes, weary of their SubjeGion to the Emperors, who 
refuſed ſometimes to confirm their Dedtion, and at others turned 
them out of the Chair, endeavoured to embroil the Emperors Affairs 
in Germany and Italy, and incited Inſurrections againſt them; and, 
when Henry IV. afferted his Right of inveſting Biſhops in their Sees, 
Pope Gregory VII. excommunicated him, and compelled the Emperor 
to part with that Branch of his Prerogative ; and, at length, aſ- 
fumed an Authority to judge of the Emperor's Actions as well as 
ef other Princes, receiving Complaints from their Subjects, re- 
verſing their Decrees, and, if they diſputed his Authority, abſolved 
their Subjects from their Allegiance, depoſed them, and transferred 
their Dominions to others. 1 

Theſe Uſurpations on the Prerogatives of the Emperor occaſioned 
frequent Wars between the Emperors and Popes, in which the 
Princes of Italy were divided, ſome ſiding with the Pope and others 


with the Emperor, and in theſe Struggles procured their Inde- 


pendency on either to be eſtabliſhed. 


' The preſent State of the Pope's Power and Influence. 


H E Pope loſt great Part of his Power and Influence at the 
Reformation, but ſtill he remains a conſiderable Temporal 


Prince, and is abſolute in his Dominions. He holds a Conſiſtory 


of Cardinals on Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, but the Cardinals do not inter- 
meddle with his Civil Government. The Cardinals are 70 in Number, 
when complete, appointed by the Pope on a Vacancy; and he takes 
Care always to have a Majority of /ta/ian Cardinals, that the Chair 
may not be removed from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France. 

The Pope's chief Miniſter is the Cardinal Patron, uſually his 


Nephew, who amaſſes an immenſe Eſtate if the Reign be of any 


long Duration. The Campania of Rome is under the Pope's im- 


mediate Government. The other Provinces of the Eccleſiaſtical 


State are governed by Legates and Vicelegates, and there is a Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pope's Forces in every Province. The Pope 
monopolizes all the Corn in his Territories, and it is purchaſed of 
his Agents at the Price he ſets upon it. ef 
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The Pope's Territories are bounded by the Territories of Venice 
on the North, by the Gulf of Venice on the North-Eaſt, by Naplar 
on the South-Eaſt, by the Tuſcan Sea on the South-Weſt, and by 
the Dutchy of Tu/cany on the North-Weſt ; being 240 Miles Tong 
and their greateſt - Breadth 120 Miles; generally a fruitful Soi 
producing Corn, Wine, Oil, Silk, and excellent Fruits proper to a warm 
Climate. The Walls of Rome, his capital City, are 12 Miles round, 
and thoſe of eld Rome were no more: There is not a third Part of 
the Ground within the Walls built upon at preſent, the reſt is 
taken up in Gardens and Vineyards. The Inhabitants thereof db 
not amount to 120,000, whatever they might do in antient Rams. 
There are five Bridges over the River ſtil remaining, twenty Gates, 
and 300 antique Towers. The Caſtle of St. Angelo is x modern 
Fortreſs of no great Strength. Modern Rome ſtands much higher 
than antient Nome, being built upon its. Ruins, inſomuch that the 
Tarpeian Rock, from which MalefaQors uſed to be thrown; is net 
now twenty Feet high.  _ Es | | 
It is obſerved, there is more Liberty allewed to 


The Pope's Revenues, as 4 Temporal Frince, may amount t 


on Corn, the Duties on Wine, and other Proviſions. The ork 
Port almoſt he has of Conſequence is that of Civiin Vecebia, on the 
Tuſcan Sea, which is ſtrongly fortified, and has lately been made 
a free Port; but the foreign Traffic of the Pope's Territories is not 
conſiderable, any more than his Fleet, which only conſiſts of ſome 
Gallies. | | | / 
The Pope's Eccleſiaſtical Dominion far exceeds his Temporal. 
Tt is computed, that the Monks and regular Clergy, which are 
abſolutely at his Devotion, do not amount to lefs than two Millions 
of People, difperſed thro? every Country of the World, to aſſert his 
Supremacy: over Princes and promote the Intereſt of the Chareh. 
The Revenues theſe Monks draw from the Roman Catholic Countries 
do not amvent to leſs than twenty Millions Sterling per Armon, 
beſides the caſual Profits ariſing from Offerings, the People's 
Bounty to the Church, who are taught that ther Salvation depends 
8 4 7&7 
QAVOY was anciently poſſeſſed by the Allobrogrs, and reduced 
O under the Obedience of the Roman in the Reign of Auguſtus”; 


and, having been ſueceſſively ſubje& to the Northern Nations Which 
' the Roman ire, it was, at length, incorporated with 


the Kingdom of Burgundy, on the Ruin whereof the Emperor of 


Germany poſſeſſed himifelf of it, and conferred it on Hugh, Duke 
ef Sanny, creating him Duke of Savoy and Prince” of Piedmont, 
Ja whick Family it ſtill coritinues. fo” wrt 
; | | 4 : ' Vitor 


72 VVV | 
Nidor Amadeis II. the laſt Duke of Savoy, married Anne 1 
of Valuis, Daughter of Philip Duke of Orleans, and of the Prin 
Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. — England ; and, by the 
ſaid Mary of Yalois, had Iſſue the preſent Duke of Savey (King of 
Sardinia;) Mary Adelaide, Mother of the preſent French Kin 
| Lewis XV. and Mary Louiſa Gabriella, who married Philip V. 
King of Spain, by whom ſhe had Iſſue the preſent mY Ferdinand. 
Ide late Duke of Savoy, coming into the grand Alliance againſt 
France, Anno 1702, loſt all his ſtrong Towns, and Turin, his Capital, 
was upon the Point of being taken, when the Allies marched to 
his Relief and raiſed the Siege, utterly deſtroying the French Army 
which lay before it, Anno 1706 ; and at the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, 
he was made-King of Sicily, for the Service he had done the Allies 
in that War. He - afterwards exchanged Sicily for the Crown 
of —x mu Anno 1719, of which his preſent Majeſty remains 
. bode: <2 | | | : 
Phe Dutchy of Montferrat, the Alexandrin, Vigevano, and 
-Laumelia, have lately been ceded to the King of Sardinia by the 
Auſtrians, which are very valuable Additions to his Dominions. 
e King of Sardinia is an abſolute Prince, and the Crown 
hereditary ;- but the Adminiſtration of the Government, in the 
ſeveral Territories he poſſeſſes, is committed to as many Councils, 
and they are governed by their reſpective Laws, where the King 
does not interpoſe. Savoy is but a barren Country; and, lyin 
on the French Side of the Alps, whenever a War breaks out, j 
immediately ſeized by the French, but uſually reſtored upon a Peace. 
Piedmont is a fine fruitful Country, and abounds in excellent Silk, 
of which the Exgliſb have purchaſed to the Value of 200,000 /. 
ſome Years. Piedmont is naturally fortified N Invaders by the 
— and has been very much ſtrengthened by Fortreſſes, againſt 
which the French loſt many thouſand Men in the laſt War, eſpecially 
at 3 be Kine of were forced to 8 a ten Weeks 
Siege. ing of Sardinia may now be looked upon as a v 
formidable Prince, by the Acquiſition of that Wand” Montferrat. 
and a conſiderable Part of the Milaneſe; but, whatever his Forces 
may be by Land, he has ſcarce any Fleet at Sea: He has but three 
. ſmall Ports in Zaly, vis. Nice, Villafranca and Oneglia. In Sar- 
dinia indeed are ſeveral good Ports, but their Princes have not, as 
yet, applied themſelves much to Navigation. | | 
_ © Turin, the Capital of the King of Sardinia's: Dominions, is fituate 
on the Rivers Po and Doria, It is of a ſquare Form, three Miles 
round, and admired for its ſpacious Squares, Piazzas, and Streets, 
and particularly the King's Palace, which, for the. Beauty of the 
Apartments, the Richneſs of the Furniture, the elegant Paintings, 
Cabinets of Curiofities, and Library, is ſcarce to be paralleled. 
The Chapel of the Holy Handlerchief, built of black Marble, is 
much admired This Handkerchief, Tradition ſays, was preſented 
o our Saviour by a compaſſionate Virgin, as he was going to his 
acifuxion ; and that our Saviour, having wiped his Face with it, 
| * 2 2 return ech 
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returned it, with his Picture imprinted on the Handkerchief in the 
moſt lively Colours. | | 

The Religion of the King of Sardinia's Subjects is generally 
Pepery ; tho' there are ſome Proteſtants in the Vallies of the 
Vaudois, who have undergone ſeveral ſevere Perſecutions, but, by 
the Mediation of the Proteſtant Powers, are ſometimes ſuffered to 
live at Quiet, | 262 2 Rey 


l 


H E Dutchy of Milan conſtituted the North Part of the an- 
: cient Liguria, and was inhabited by the Inſubres, when the 
Romans reduced it under their Dominion. The Goths made a Conqueſt 
of it in the th Century, and were diſpoſſeſſed by the Lombardi in 572, 
Milan compoſing the beſt Part of the Kingdom of Lombardy, which 
was ſubdued by Charlemaigne the Emperor, about the Year 800; 
but, in the Wars between the Emperors and the Pope, Milan with- 
drew her Allegiance, and afſumed an Independency, ſometimes in 


the Form of a Republic, and at others governed by Dukes: And it 


long ſerved as a Bone of Contention between the Emperor and the 
French, till Charles V. expelled the French, about the Year 1525, 
and gave it with Spain to his Son Philip II. To which Crown it 
remained ſubject, until the 2 with the Aſſiſtance of their 
Allies, drove the French out of Italy in 1706. The Spaniards and 
French. recovered it from the Imperialifts in the Year 17343 but, by 
a fubſequent Peace, it was reſtored to the Emperor, on his ceding 
Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos, the King of Spain's Son ; and the 
Auſtrians remain poſſeſſed of the Dutchy of Milan to this Day, 
the Empreſs Queen governing it by her. Viceroy. or Vicar. | 
| ”y 1 5 | 
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HE Dutchy of Mantua, alſo, was Part of the Kingdom of 

Lombardy, and conquered by Charlemaigne, Anno 800; but, 
in the Wars between the Pope and the Emperor, aſſumed an Inde- 
pendency, and ſometimes choſe a Republican Form of Government, 


and at others was governed by Dukes; the laſt were of the Family 


of Ganzage, who held it until the Year 1703 ; when, Ferdinand- 
Charles, the laſt Duke, adhering to the French, againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria, the Emperor ſeized on this Dutchy, as a Fee of the Em- 

ire; and the Duke dying without Iſſue, Anne 1708, the Auftrians 
ſtill keep Poſſeſſion of it, only, by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
concluded in the Year 1748, Guaffalla, Part of this Dutchy, was 


allotted to Don Philip, together with the Dutchy of Parme. 
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AB M A anderwent.the Fate of the reſt of Taly, anti bo. 
came ſubject to the German Emperors ; it afterwards became 

ſabje& to the Pope, the Venetian, the Milaneſe, and the French 
ſucceſſively. Pope Julius II, Anno 1545, reduced it under the 
Obedience of the See of Rame ; and Pope Paul III. created his 
natural Son, Peter Lewis Farneſe, Duke of Parma; but, the Male 
Line failing, the late Emperor Char/es VI. granted it as a Fee of 
the Empire to Don Carlos, Son of the Queen of Spain, and Heireſs 
of the Houſe of Parma, againſt which the Pope proteſted, eſteem- 
ing it a Fee of the Holy See. 

Parma was afterwards relinquiſhed by Don Carlos, on his being 
advanced to the Throne of Sicily; but, by the preſent Treaty of 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Parma is al lotred to the Infant Don n Mis 


Brother, together with the Dutchy of Guaſtalla in Mantua. 


MM O DE N A 


HE Doteby of Modena underwent the like Revolutions, 

with the adjacent Countries, until it was annexed to the 

quiſate of Ferrara. It was ac poor alternately by the Pope, 

and the Family of D' Efe, untif the Year 1597, when the Pope 
and the Duke a to divide the Country between them. The 
Pope accepted of Ferrara, and the Family of D'Eſe, the Dutchies 
of Modena, Rhegio, and Mirandolz. The ent Duke, adhering 
to the Spaniards againſt the Auſtrians in the late War, was ex 
pelled his Dominions ; but was reſtored by he Treaty of Aix- la- 


Chapelle, in the Year 1748, 


„ EVI E. 


HE Hands, on which the City of Venice ſtands, were formerly 
ſubject to Padua; when the Gaths and other Northern Na- 
tions invaded Laly in che 5th Century, the Inhabitants of Padua, 
Agquileia, and other Cities on the Continent, fled to theſe Iſlands 
for Shelter, and formed a Republic. They elected a Duke, or 
Doge, veſting him with abſolute Power, but, within a few Years, 
the principal Citizens abridged his Power to that ee, that 
they left him only the Name of Doge, or Sovereign Du veſting 
the ſopreme Authority in the bel al Families, and their Male 
Iſſue, who are now "Aled nob ia, and amount to about 
1500 but do not ſuffer the Nobility in their Territories on the 
ues: to have any have 3 in the nnn. KY 


J 
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The Signiory conſiſts of the Duke and ſix other Members, choſen 
by the Grand Council of the Nobility, and of the three Chief 


Judges of the principal Courts of Judicature ; theſe are called the 
Council of Ten, in whom the Executive Power ſeems to be lodged ; 


and this Council ele& three of their own Number every three Months, 


who are a kind of State Inquifitors, or Secret Committee, receiving 
all Accuſations and Informations, againſt Perſons ſuſpected of con- 
ſpiring againſt the Government; and may imprifon, and proceed 
capitally againſt them, without calling them to make a Defence, if 
they all agree; otherwiſe the Matter is brought before the Council 
of Ten. They have Boards or Councils, alfo, for railing and col - 
lecting the Public Revenues, and every other Branch of Bufineſs. 

The Venetians no ſooner became powerful at Sea, but they ex- 


© tended their Conqueſts on every Part of the Terra Firma in their 


Neighbourhood, and afterwards to the moſt diſtant Coaſts and 
Iſlands, on the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas. They reduced 
Dalmatia, and the Iſlands on that Coaft, under their Dominion. 
About the Year 978, they took from the Grecian, or Eaftern Em- 


. peror, the Iſlands of Rhodes, Scio, Samos, Mytilene, and Andros, 


Anno 1117. And in Confederacy: with the French, they took even 
the City of Conſtantinople in 1194, and remained in Poſſeſſion of 
Part of that Empire for ſome Time. They reduced Candia, and 
the reſt of the Iſlands in the /onian and gean Seas, as well as the 
Morea, and the City of Gallipoli on the Helleſpont; and at length 
made 2 Conqueſt of their Mother City of Padua, and many other 
great Cities on that Side, extending their Dominions upwards of an 
hundred Miles in the North of Taly. 

They diſputed the Dominion of Sc/awonia, Croatia, Morlacbia, 
and Dalmatia, with the King of Hungary; and contended with the 
Genoe/e for the Empire of the Sea, with various Succeſs ; | but the 
Turks, breaking into Europe, took from them Thefſalonica in 1453, 
and demoliſhed the Wall on the Iſthmus of Corrth, which defend- 
ed the Morea. The Pope, France, and Spain, alſo joined in a 
Confederacy againſt the Yenetians, and took from them their Do- 
minions on the Continent, in the Year 1509 ; but, the Pope and 
Spain changing Hands, they recovered their 'Territories on the 
Continent again. 7 e TP 

Their greateſt Loſs was that of the India Trade, which was ruined 
by the Portugueze Diſcovery of a Paſſage to India, round the Ca 
of Good Hope; for, before this Diſcovery, the Fenetians purchaſed 
Merchandiſe of the Eaſt at Alexandria, and the Ports of Turty in the 
Levant, and diſperſed them all over Europe, by which they grew 
immenſely rich and powerful, but have declined ever ' ſince they loſt 
that Trade. The Turks took Cyprus, Candia, and all the lands in 
the Archipelago, from them; and at length they loſt the Marea in 
the Year 1715 : However they are ſtill the greateſt Naval Power in 
Taly, and have ſeldom leſs than Twenty Thouſand Men in their Pay 
in Time of Peace, moſt of them Foreigners, both Officers and Sof 
diers. And the Revenues of the State are computed at 1,200,000 l. 
per Ann. The 
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The Doge annually, every Aſcenſion - Day, formally eſpouſes the 
Sea, or Gulf of Venice, by throwing a Ring into it ; being attend- 
ed by three or four hundred of the Nobility in their Gallies, with a 
vaſt Number of Barges and Gondola's richly adorned. | 

As to the Religion of the Yenetians, they are the leaſt ſubje to 
Bigotry, of any People that profeſs Popery, if they may be ſaid to 


_ profeſs it, while they reje&t the Pope's Supremacy. Their | 


Church is governed by the two Patriarchs of Venice and Aquileia, 
but ſubje& to be controuled by the State; and the Pope is eſteem- 
ed little more than a Temporal Prince here. The Prieits and Monks 
make Parties at the Maſquerade, during the Carnival; they are al- 
lowed to keep Concubines, ſing on their Stages, and take any Li- 
berties almoſt, ſo as they do not meddle with the State: Nor have the 
Nuns at Venice a much better Reputation, particularly in the Nunne- 
ries of St. Zachary and St. Laurence, where only noble Venetian 
are admitted; here they do not ſo much as pretend to retire for De- 
votion: They are not veiled, or cover their Necks, or Breaſts, and 
admit of Variety of Company, if we may credit Biſhop Burner. 


r 


ENO A, Part of the antient Liguria, continued under the 
Dominion of the Romans, until the Ruin of that Empire, by 
the Goths and other Northern People; after which it made a Part of 
the Kingdom of Lombardy, and then of the German Empire, and at 
length ſer up for a Sovereign State. It was afterwards ſucceſſively 
ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Milan; to the French; to the Marquis 
of Montferrat, and the Duke of Milan. The celebrated Andrew Do- 
ria reſcued it. out of the Hands of their powerful Neighbours, and 
eſtabliſned the preſent Conſtitution of their Government. 

Their Doge, or Duke, is elected only for two Vears, though he 
is crowned King of Corfica. The Legiſlative Authority is lodged in 
the Great Council, conſiſting of 400 Noblemen and Citizens of 
Fortune, elected annually out of the Freemen ; four Parts in five of 
this Council muſt agree to every Law that is made. | 

Their Naval Force is now reduced to fix Gallies, though formers 


ly their Fleet rivalled that of Venice, and obtained many Victories 


over the Turks, Yenetians, and Spaniards, and ſettled Colonies in 
Aa, and on the Shores of the Erxine Sea. They had alſo a great 
Share in the Levant Trade, purchaſing the rich. Merchandiſe of the 
Eaſt in Tzrfy, and exporting it to Europe: Their Forces by Land 
were inconſiderable, until the late War; in which even their Capi- 
tal City of Genoa was taken by the Auſtrians, who laid it under very 
heavy Contributions, and threatening to raiſe them by military Exe- 
cution, ſo enraged the Inhabitants, that they roſe in great Numbers, 
and having cred many of the Auſftrians, drove the reſt out of 
their Capital; thus bravely recovered their Liberties and their Do- 
minions, which were afterwards confirmed to them by the Treaty of 


Aix la- Chapelle in the Year 1748. And their Public Revenues com- 


puted 
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puted at 2003000 J. per Ann. Great Part of their Eſtates lie in 


| Naples; they ſeem to be under a Neceflity, therefore, of taking the 


Part of that Prince, who is Sovereign of Naples in every War. 
Their chief Manufactures are Silks, Brocades, Gold and Silver 
Stuffs, and Velvets, of which they uſed to export a great deal, as 
well as Paper, Wine, Oil, Fruit, Sweetmeats, Anchovies, and ſe- 
veral Sorts of Drugs uſed in Phyſic and Painting. 1 


„ 


FT" HE Dutchy of Tuſcany, known anciently by the Names of 
Ombria, Tyrrhenia, and Hetruria, fell under the Dominion 
of the Romans, about 455 Years before Chriſt. The Oftrogaths 
poſſeſſed it in the fifth Century, and then the Lombardi, who were 
expelled by Charltmaigne, Anno 800; after which it became ſubje& 


to the German Emperors, who appointed the Governor, until the 


Pope encouraged theſe Governors to render themſelves independent, 
and accept of his Protection againſt the Emperor, There were two 
potent Factions in Tuſcany at this Time, 1240, which divided the 


whole Empire, and occaſioned a very long Civil War both in Tra 


and Germany; theſe Factions went by the Names of the Guei 

and Gibellines ; the firſt appearing in the Intereſt of the Pope, and 
the other in the Emperor's Intereſt. During theſe Contentions be- 
tween the Emperor and the Pope, the Cities of Florence, Piſa, 
Siena, and ſeveral others, withdrew themſelves from the Dominion 
of both, and erected ſuch Governments as they ſaw fit; and Johr 
de Medicis, a popular Nobleman, ſo infinuated himſelf into the Fa- 
vour of the Florentines, that they inveſted him with Sovereign 
Power. Pope Pius V. conferred the Title of Grand Duke on Co 
de Medicis, Anno 1570; and it continued in this Family until the 
Dearh of Gaſton de Medicis, the laſt Duke, without Iſſue, in 737 
when it was transferred to the Duke of Lorrain, by the Canſent of 
the late Emperor Charles VI. (who eſteemed it a Fee of the Empire, 
as the Pope did of the Holy See) in Lieu of the Dutchy of Larraia, 
which was ceded to France, by the Treaty of Peace, at the Con- 
cluſion of the War, between the Empire on one Side, and France 


and Spain on the other. 


The Great Duke of Tuſcany (now Emperor) is abſolute in this 
Dutchy ; his Revenues are computed at $00,000 J. per Ann. ariſing 


chiefly from the Tenth of all Eftates that are fold or alienated, and 


the Ground of the Houſes in Leghorn, and the Duties on all almoſt 
Manner of Proviſions. | bo ad all 
The Standing Forces of this Dutchy conſiſt only of two or 


three Regiments of Guards, and the Militia, In Caſe of à War 
they hire Troops, particularly Sci; and, though here is a large 


Sea Coaſt, there are no Veſſels of any Force, only Gallies. Zeghora 
is a free Port, and has the greateſt Foreign Trade of any Town in 
1taly, but chiefly in Foreign Bottoms; they have not many Mer- 


chant-Ships of their own : Their Exportations conſiſt chiefly in raw 
and wrought Silks, Wine, and Oil. 
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IT UCCA Republic uſually followed the Fortune of the neigh- 


1 bouring Cities in Taſcany, until they purchaſed their Indepen- 
dency of the Emperor Rodolph, for 10,000 Crowns, in 1279, and 
have continued a free State ever ſince. Lucca and Piſa were once 
very conſiderable States, they had a great Naval Force and 
extenſive Traſſic; but Piſa is now ſubject to Tu/ctany, and Lucca has 


no Ships of any Force 3 their Exports conſiſt chiefly in Oil, and other 


Produce of Italy. 
„ 


* Sins "8 little Republic ſarrounded by the Pope's Ter- 
ritories, and fituate on a ſnowy Mountain, much admired by 
. Addiſon for enjoying their Liberties, and not fubmitting to the 


Tyranny of the Pope; though it ſeems they very lately defired 


his Holineſs would take them under his Protection, being diſtract- 
ed with Factions among themſelves. | | 


es. 


| APLES, the South of 7aly, was probably firſt peopled 
a from Greece, which lies but a little to the Eaſtward of it; 
certain it is, the Greeks ſent ſeveral Colonies hither afterwards, and 
gave it the Name of Magna Gracia. This with the reſt of Italy 
was ſubdued by the Romans, and, on the Decline of that Empire in 


5:4 1. 


the fifth Century, the Eaſtern Emperor poſſeſſed himſelf of one 


Part of Naples, and the Gotbs of the other. The Lombard: diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Goths of their Part, and remained Maſters of it, until they 
were expelled by Charlemaigne about the Year 800. In the ninth 
and tenth Centuries, the Saracens ſubdued great Part of Nazles ; 


but the Pope, with the Aſſiſtance of other Chriſtian Powers, drove 


out the Saracens again. In which Service, Tancred, the Norman, 
and his twelve Sons, having had a great Share, Part of Naples was 

ven them by the Pope. Robert, the Son of Tancred, was created 
Dake of Apulia and Calabria, by the German Emperor ; and Roger, 
the Son of Robert, was made King of the Tao Sicilies, wiz. Naples 
and Siczly. The Heirs of Tancred enjoyed this Crown until the 


Year 1166, when, happening to diſoblige the Pope, he introduced 


the Earl of 4zjou and the French, and his Poſterity were Kings of 


Naples and Sicily, until the Spaniards diſpoſſeſſed them of it, about 


the Year 1504. | | 
The Kings of Spain continued Sovereigns of Naples until 1707, 


when the Spaniards were driven from thence by the mn 
15 5 ; and 
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and Naples was confirmed to the Emperor Charles VI. by the Trea- 
ty of Utrecht in 1713. | | 

The French, Spaniards, and Sardinians, entering into a War with 
the «pe 3 in 1734, reduced Naples, and made Don Carius, the 
King of Spain's Son, King of Naples; and he was confirmed in that 
Throne by the Emperor, at a ſubſequent Treaty, and ſtill remains 
in Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, tiling himſelf King of the Two S. 
cilies, vix. Naples and Sicily. WE + „ 


"| Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and their Suffragans. 


* 


Archbiſhop of Turin, —Mondevi, Fyſſano, Tres. 


Of the Taranteſe, —doufte, Sion. 
| | C 3 Nowara, Lodi, Alexandria, Torto- 
| i , Ligevano, Bergamo, Breſcia, Vercelli, 
Of Milan, —— Aly, Afi, Cafel, Jequi, Save, Vine. 
; 5 = miglia. | 
ey VenicePatriarch,—Torzel, Chi. 
| Como, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltri, Tre- 
Dacia n wviſo, Belluno, Concordia, Parenzo, Pola, 
c Triefle, Cabo de Iftria, Cite Newa, Petin. 
Of the Archbiſbop of F Modena, Regie, Parma, Placentia, Cr 
oY . "i Carpi, Borgo-St. Domingo. . = 
Of Genoa, ——— —Noli, Brugnato, 4lbegna, Bobig. 
„ Volierra, Piftoia, Fieſoli, Colle, Borge-Sy. 
Gf Florence, — | Sepulchro; Citta'ds S. 


C Lucca, Livorno, Sagora, Aleria, Maſſa, Pi. 


Of Piſa, I enza, Grofſetto, Cbiaſi, Sienna, Mont-Ab 
: . cino, Piombins, 
f 87. Lian, Peſaro, Semigalia, Cagli, Eugubia, 
EE 


Montalto, St. Severine, Telentin, Macerati, 


Rimini, Faneflria, Cervia, Inola, Sarfixo, 
Of Ravenna, — 3 Coſenxa Forli, Rouigo, Comachio, Faenze, 
a N B 7 25 iniaro. . 8 
—Pozzulo, Iſchia, Nola, Cerra. 
15 C  Gaieta, Aquin, Jſernia, Caſerta, Tiano, Ca 
« Of Capua, jaxxo, Sefſa, Monte Caſano, Calui, Carnio- 
＋ f la, Venaſra, Fendi. 


Of Naples, 


Arcbbjſbops 


— and 4 ee. 
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Palicaſtro, VR Campania, Capaceia, N co, 
of Salerno, e = g. Nevo, Nocera de Na Fa 


Of Amalfi, — iner, Capri, Minori. 8 
IT . — = —Maſe, Caftela Mare d: Stabbia, Vico. 


of L Satriano, Maro, Cangians, Biſe- 
| es ; ee Drogenars Tees. 
nt 7 litth, 
Ae of Bene) _ F,;.ontic Arian, St. Agatha, Trlexi, Af 
vento, Fer: | — Fierenzula, Guardia a, — Tre- 

| 7, Leſnia. | 


a = Civitta de Penna, Cali, mee Camps 
Of Chieti, | Ortona de Mare. ; > 3 - 
07 Lanciano, we” — None. 
Of Manfredonia, f. Severino, Troia, Vieft. 


"4'S Labiello, Molfetta, Monervino, Cam, Gie- 


: of gh. — wenazza, Bitonto, Rievo, Conwer ſane, Po- 
ano, Bittetto. | 


Potenza, Terfs, 88 V, eng, Tricario 
| of Cirenza, —7 Grovino. dert 4 


07 Trani. ahh, Andria, Bike 2013. 
Of Tarento, — —Mantula, Caftellanetra. 
Of Brindifi, — —Oftuna, Oria. | : 


Caſtro, Nards, Aleſlanss, Galipoli, Teens 
* a e . 


Of Roflano, — None. 
0 Colenza, — —Montalte, Mortrrane. © 4 


o a Seele, my —_— Baleaftro Unbriatine, . 


* A. | CV Taverna, Bowa, Cortona, Oppide, Gieraci, 
Of Rhegio, — — Nicotera, Anantea, Nicaſtor, 
Tropea. 
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Bi iſboprics immediately ſubje# to the Pape. 


Monte Fiaſcano © "Terni © ©  Fiterbo a 
% 8 Norcia Tuſcanella 
| Spoleto ( Civitta Vecebia 
Arexxo Bagnarea 
=o Caſtro Segri 
4 Citta di Criue Oftia 
N N "es Cools Sena 17 
Perufia Terracini 
berth 5 „n 
Orviets Anagni 
Ferentino „ ns. aw 
Vilitri 8 
Sutri Freſcati 
Nepi Palſtrina 
Citta Cafteilaria Sabina 
Hora Pari. W 


— exempt from Mareplten J eld, 5 


Caſſene Salufſes 

Averſa : Monte Pulciano — 5 

Ferrara Montellone . 
E 0 f E 4 Mar ſica 0 34 R 
Cortona * Aguileia f 
Sarzang [9X1 Trivento 
Pavia | Monte Pelozzo - 

Tr ent | Rapella . 

" Univerſtis i ICAL. 5 
Rome Parma Ferrara | | 
Venice Verona 972 —_ 
Florence _ Milan. es | 
Mantua Pavia S | 
Padua Bononia — 


In the ISLANDS of 
. 
Archbiſhoprics, Palermo, Monte Real, Meſſine. 


Biſhopries, Mazara, Gergenti, St. Marco, Catania, C efaldi ; *. 
caſe, Patti. 


Univerſity, Catania. 
m2 v8 6 RD en | 
 Archbiſhoprics,* Cagliari, Oriflagni, Saſſari. 
Biſhoprics, Caftel Arragoneſe, * | 
<6; £4. lr. | 
dere Baia, Corte, 8 Mariano, 4; Farne. 
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| Divided from hah by the narrow mY . which 1 „* 


ſeven Miles over. 
Provinces. Chief Towus. 
Val de Mazare, Weſt Paterno, E. Lon. 3. N. Lat. 9 
: n 8 a Mazara and Trapano 
Val de Demad, Fat © Y Mehra, Melazzs, Knee, and Mat- | 


Fol de Nato, S. E. N. aaf and N. 


Mountains | The moſt noted Mania. in this Ifland is that of 
Etna, now called Mount GIBello, a terrible Vulcano, ſituate in the 
Province of Val Demona: This Mountain is fixty Miles in Circum- 
ference, and at the Top there is a Baſon of burning Sulphur fix 
Miles round, from whence ſometimes iſſue Rivers of melted Minerals 
that run down into the Sea: The Hill is ſo high that. round the 
Baſon there is a Circle of Snow great Part of the. Y 1 Before any 
great Eruption there is generally an Earthquake. The Port Town 
of Catania was overturned by an Earthquake, in 1693, and 18600 
People periſhed in it. Syracuſe, once the greateſt City of the Hand, 

has been ſo often demoliſhed by them that Ivy little of it fetnain3 


at preſent. 


Rivers.) Here are a Rivers and prings, but "oY 
g bu 


theſe Rivers are navigable, having but a ſhort cer and deſcending 

precipitately from the Mountains : The chief are, 1, Chantera, 
which, riſing in Mount Erna, falls into the Eaſtern Sea near Taor- 
avina ; 2. the Lareta, which runs from Weſt to and falls into 
the Bay of Catania; 3. the River Sa//a, which r ſes in the North 
and runs South almoſt croſs the Iſland, | 


| Harbours.] The chief Harbours are thoſe of Ae * Syracuſe 
on — Wein Faleras and Melazto TORO, and Gat 
on the We . 


Air.] It lies in . be ee Py 15 eau. 5 
elbe by nn Sides | > 94190 Ay 
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Soil and Produce,] Both Hills and Vallies are exceeding fruitful, - 
ho Country producing more Corn, Wine, Oil, and Silk, in Pro- 
portion to its Dimenſions ; from hence old Rome was principally | 
ſupplied with Proviſions when it abounded in People. * 
Manufactures and Trafiic.} Theſe are chiefly Silk, which, with 
the other Produce of the Iſland, are exported in large Quantities 
from Mejia, where a Conſul from every Nation in Exrope almoſt. 
relides, to manage and protect the Trade of his Nation; and of 
late the Sici/zans have traded with Turky and the Coaſt of Barbary; 
which they never did hefore Don Carlos aſcended the Throne, 


or andi belonging ts Sicily.} There are eight ſmall Tlands, which 

"= lie near the North Coaſt of Sicihh, to which the Antients gave the 

Names of 2Z9/:i# and Vulcaniæ, feigned by the Poets to be the Seats 

* of Zolut and Vulcan, the chief of which is Lipari, from whence, 

= they are uſually called the Lipari Iſlands. Two of them are Vul- 

canos, wiz. Strambolo and Hiera. The {mall Ilands of Lewanzo, 
. Maritime, and Favagnana lie at the Weſt End of the Ifland 


of Revolutions and preſent Conſtitution of the Government, 
m- OT H Naples and Sicily (or the two Sicilies were probably 
ſia firſt planted by. the Greeks, as they lay next theſe Countries 
als on the Faſt, and gave Naples the Name of Magna Gracia: They 
the obtained alſo the Name of the Two Sicilies. Naples was called 
any Sicily on this Side the Pharos, or Strait of Meſina, and the Iſland 
n Sicily beyond the Pharos: The IHhnd alſo was called Tyfnacriu, 
00 from .its triangular Form. The Greeks and Carthaginians divided 
fd, the Iſland between them, but were both of them ſubdued or expelled 
uns the Ifland by the Romans, who reduced it into the Form of a Pro. 
=: vince, it never having been under the Dominion of one Sovereign 
of before. This Iſland followed the Fortune of 7aly in its ſeveral 
A Revolutions until the Sicilian Velpers, in 1282, when the Natives 
ling maſſacred their Freach Maſters, Who had then the Dominion of it. 
554 The French were ſucceeded by the Spaniards until the Year 1707, 
-»dV when they were driven from thence by the Imperialiſts; and, at the 
=Y Peace of Utrecht, this Iſland was allotted to the Duke of Savoy, 
" with the Title of King. The Spaniards invaded it in 1718, but 
| were forced to abandon it again; and then it was conferred on the 
nn late Emperor, Charles VI. who held it till the Year 1735, when 
- the Imperialiſts were driven out of this Iſland, and of all their 
8 Lalian Dominions; and Don Carker, the King of Spain's eldeſt Son, 
by by the Princeſs of Parma, his ſecond Queen, was advanced to the 
cing Throne of the Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily,) which were con · 


firmed to him by a ſubſequent Peace, on Condition of his relinquiſh- 
Soil = "WY ing 


being an abſolute Monarch, reſtrained by no 
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ing Milan, Parma, and all the reſt of the Emperor's /talian Do- 
minions, which the Spaniards and French had taken from him in 
that War; and Don Carlos ſtill remains King of the Two Sicilies, 
| Fink but thoſe of his 
own making. His Land Forces are about 30000' at preſent, and 
his Revenues what he pleaſes to make them. They had no Fleet 
but. Gallies till this Reign, but the preſent Prince is building Men 


of War, and defigns to x Ax himſelf formidable on both Elements. 


The preſent Inhabitants are a Mixture of 7ta/ians and Spaniards, 
but ſpeak chiefly Spaniſb, and follow the Spaniſb Faſluons, par- 
ticularly in wearing Black. | 

In Religion they agree both with the 7talians and Spaniards, 
—_ have arc tolerated the Fes to ſettle among them and make 

Profeſſion of their OT. which the Spaniards would 
—— e ſuffer them to do. 

Before I leave Sicily it may be proper to mention choſe Whirlpools 
of Scylla and Carybdis, two Roc — Ttaly and Sicily, much 
dreaded by the Antients, who in eſcaping one were frequently driven 
by the Eddy upon the other; but, as Navigation is much improved 
ſince thoſe Times, our Sailors paſs them without any Apprehenſion 
of Danger. There are ſome Ruins near Syracuſe of the Palace of 
Dionyſius, the famous Sicilian Wü as is _ jetured. | 


PO = © Sar 8 na #Þ 
| Mites. 

— kay ag bm N. to. 140 
1 In Breadth from E. to W. 60 


Lying about 150 Miles W. of Lodi i in Tuſcany, 120 Miles N. W. 


of Si T8? and ſeparated from ee by Net n Strait of n. 
on 


8 


Apries 8 £ Chief Towns. 855 N Y! : 


Cabo de Cagliari, S 8 CEE E. Lon. 9-12. N. Lat 39. 
rift | 
. 4 Lau. N. Sari and Caſtel —— | 


Mountains.] It is ; pretuly diverſified with Hills and Vallies'; the 
Mountains i in che North are very kigh. 


Rivers] os To 3 bong in the N. E. part of the and, and, 
running alls into the Bay of Oriftagni; 2. the Spro runs 
e. 8. and ll imo the Buy of Cle | 11 
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Soil and Produce.] The Soil is. wn where it is manured, 
producing Corn, Wine, and Oil in great Plenty; but they want 
Hands, and thoſe they have are ſaid to be exceeding lazy and in- 
eolent, ſeldom making any great Improvement in their Ground. 
The Language is Spani/h, this Hand 1 been under the Do- 
minion of OT till very lately. _ l x 858 


, en e and preſent Conſtitution. 


HE Phenicians and Greeks firſt ſent Colonies to this Ifland, 
and erected ſeveral ſmall States as they had done in the South 
of Hay and Sicily. The Carthaginians ſucceeded them, and had 
the Dominion of the whole Land almoſt. The Romans diſpoſſeſſed 


the Carthaginians. The Saracens invaded it in the eighth Century, 


as they did Naples and Sicily. The Republics of Genoa and Piſa 
recovered Part of the Iſland from them. Pope Boniface took upon 
him to transfer, the Iſland to the King of. Arragon, who ſubdued 
the Genoeſe, P. ans, and the reſt of — Inhabitants, and annexed 
it to his own Dominions; and it remained united to the Crown of 
Spain till the Allies made a Conqueſt of it, Anno 1708, and it was 

allotted to the Emperor at the Peace of Utrecht, 1713. The 
8 niards recovered it in 1717, but were obliged to abandon i it two 

ears after; when it was conferred on the Duke of Sawey, in lieu 
of the Kingdom of Sicily, in 1719, and his Son, the preſent King 
of Sardinia, is now Sovereign of this Iſland; the Revenues whereof 


will not do much more than defray the Charges of the Government, 


their Traffic being very inconſiderable, and their Forces by Sea or 
Land ſcarce mentioned by any Writer. They have been governed 
by Viceroys ane: Aena Ven. Tae: vg een * never 


viſits them, 2 ö i 


U | | 
| nod Situation, pwn, 
Miles. 


Between l ru 5 In Length 11 | 
Between 41 and 150 In Breadth 50 


5 100 > Miles South . , Sn aod 65 South- Weſt of — 
2 W. on Sardizia 8 | de 2 Strait of 
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North Diviſion erg, 1 9-40. N. Lat. 42:26 
5 ; ; Corte and Calut © \ 
IRENE OY you — oma 1 : YEN 


- rw It is. 2 mountainous, rocky Country, | coyered 
with Wood. _ 8 — 5 N | 


Tr 


Air, Soil, and Produce.] The Air is 2 8 than in Sardinia, — a 
barren Soil : It does however produce Corn and Wine enough for 


8 the Natives, but has very little to traffic with. 


Language.] The Language of this Iſland i is is Palias, it « wing: 


| jeſt. to the Ke. 


Revolutions. 8 YER. 
VH E Tnand of 951 underwent the like e as 
Sardinia did, until the Saracens were driven out of it by the 
Gemoeſe and Piſans, who divided it between them for ſome Time: 
Bur l. at length the Genotfe expelled the Piſans, and remain in Poſſeſſion 
= the whole Iflarid at this Day, which they ſtile a rt, gre and 


e at his Acceſfion, is formal ages | (crowned: | 
7 , 


J * 
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HERE are dull foveral other: final Iſlands en the Coaſt of 
1 Naples and Toſtany 3 the. chief whereof” are, 1. Capri, or 
Caprea,” 2. Iſchia, 3. Procita, 4. Ponza, | '5- Gigl, 6. Elia, * 
7. Pinnofa, 8. Capraria, 9. Gorgona, and 10, Muloria. ' | 
Of theſe Capri i is much taken Notice of, for the noble Ruins upon 
It is ſituate at the Entrance of the Gulf of Naples, about three 
Mie from the Continent, being about four Miles long and one 
broad. This was the Reſidence of the Emperor Auguſtus for ſome 
Time, and afterwards of Tiberius for many Years. ” The moſt con- 
ſiderable Ruin ſtands at the Extremity of the Eaſtern Promontory, 
where there are ſtill ſeveral Apartments left, very lofty and arched 
at the Top. Some Years ago there was diſcovered a paved Road, 
running under Ground from a& I of the Mountain to the, Sea 
Side. t recommended this Iſland to Tiberius was the temperate, 


healthful Air, being wanm in Winter and cool in Summer, and its 


ua pcrmy Coaſt, which is ſo very ſteep that à {inall Number of 
n 


may defend jo on an Army. And here it is conjectured 
erent Reſidences according to the different 


that' Emperor had 


Feaſons of the Year, The whole Illand was cut out into eaſy 
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TADIAN ISDUAND'S 65 
Aſoents, adorned with Palaces, and planted with as great Variety of 
Groves and Gardens as the Ground would admit. And the Works 
under Ground were more extraordinary than thoſe on the'Surfac 
for the Rocks were alt undermined with Highways, Grottos, Gal 
jerles, Bagnios, and fubterraneous Retirements, which ſuited the 


, brutal Pleaſures of that Emperor, and were afterwards demoliſhed 


by the Romans, in Deteſtation of the unnatural and laſeivious Scenes 
which had been acted there. ir 118 5 e 

The Ifland of Elba is ſituate fifteen Miles Weſt of the Coaſt of 
Tuſcany, about forty Miles in Circumference. At the Eaſt End of 
it is a little Town and Harbour, called Porta Longone, belonging to 
the King of the Two Sicilies; and another Town and Harbour on 
the North Side of the Iſlind, belonging to the Duke of Tuſcany, the 
preſent Emperor. | | 

The reſt of the Iſlands on this Coaſt do not merit a particular 


Deſcription. 


J 


1 Iſland of Malta lying but a little to che South of Sicihy, 
I ſhall take the Liberty of comprehending it among the 

Malta, olim Melita, is ſituate in 15 Deg. E. Lon. and 35 Deg. 
15 Min. N. Lat. 60 Miles South of Cape Pa/aro in Sicily, and is 
of an oval Figure, 20 Miles long and 12 broad. 

The Air is clear and healthful, but /exctflive hot when it is not 
cooled by the Sea Breezes. It is all a white, ſoft Rock, covered 
with a Foot of good vegetable Earth. It produces great Quantities 
of Cotton, Indigo, -Oranges, Lemons, - Olives, Figs, and other 
Fruits, with great Plenty of Pulſe, Peaſe, Beans, Roots, Herbs, 
and other Garden Stuff; but they have very little Corn or Wine, 
with which they are ſupplied chiefly from Sicily; nor have they any 
Wood, except Fruit Trees, on the Ifland. 

The Town of Malta is magnificently built, ſtrongly fortified, 
and has an excellent Harbour. Charles V. Emperor of Germany and 


King of Spain, gave it to the Knights of St. Jobn of Feru/alem, in 


1530, whoſe Predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Defence of 
the Holy Land, and the Protection of the Pilgrims who reſorted 
thither. When the Chriſtians were driven out of the Holy Land, 
by the Saracens, theſe Knights retired to Cyprus. They afterwards 
took the Iſland of Rhodes from the Infidels, and defended it againſt. 
all their Power for two hundred Years; and then, ſurrendering it 
upon honourable Terms, retired to Malta, which was conferred on 

em by the Emperor Charles V. as has been related; and when 


Solyman, the Turkiſh Emperor, invaded Malta, they obliged him to. 


abandon the Ifland, after he had loſt twenty thouſand Men before 
G4. Theſe 


fk 
I 
8 


s ITALIAN TSZ AND 
| Theſe Knights conſiſt of ſeven ſeveral Raman Catholic Nations: 
They are all of antient, noble Families. The Grand Croſſes, as 
they aided, are the Heads of each Nation, and are ftiled Grand 
Priors: Each of them has his Convent of Knights, and they have 
Eſtates, or Commanderies, in the reſpective Nations to which they 
belong. Theſe Priors eleft a Grand Maſter, who is the chief Com- 
mander in the 1fland. They have a Squadron of Men of War, and 
Land Forces; and are engaged in a perpetual War againſt the Turi, 
Algerints, and other Mabometan Powers. The Knights make Vows 
of Cclbacy and Chaſtity ; notwithſtanding which, every Man keeps 
as many Concubines as he pleaſes, who are, for the molt Part, 
Grecian Beauties, Wen 1 FR.) in the er of the earn 
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Betwren 45 and 40 N. Lat. 1 Nan 100... 
Bounded by Ali hace and . in ae on the North, by the 


Lake of Con ſtance, Tyrol, and Trent on the dern on che 
South, and by — the Weſt. „val 
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Divided into 13 Cantons vic. 


Cantons. | mer "Chief Townes. 
Bern, Proteſtant we os 


 JFriburg, Popim 
Hg, Pk 
Lucern, Popiſh' © 
( Soloturn, Popilh . 


n Scha en, Schaffbay en 
On the Eaſt Serene yer  Zurick 4 


On the Weſt. 


Appenzel, Prot 
Zug, Popiſh 2 | mY 
TO re Swwiffe, Fopiſh 7 43 {=P 
In the Middle < Glaris, Proteſtant . Glaris | 
, Uri, Popi Aer 
LUaderauald, Popiſh _ Stant. 


7 Allies of the Switzers. 
Grifen Country, r ters N Coins, E. Lon. g- r 


N. Lat. rg 4. * 
the ancient Rhetia, 1 1 1 | 
S. E. of Switzer- Fall; | 7 
land EE II tf 
; Bormio — Bormio. 
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Pet TH CUSD ae, of the bieter WN 


Chief Towns. 


Mountains.] | Waal Kat lies upon the 2 "he higheſt Moun- 
tains in Europe, and every Canton almoſt is 1 from the other 


by a particular Chain of Mountains. nt 


Lales.] There is a Lake almoſt on every „een 3 the chief 
Lakes are thoſe of, 1. Geneva, 2. adi Zo; Than, 4.  Lacers, 
5. Zurich, 6. Nexſchavte, 7. Biel. 


Rivers. ] * Rhine, 2. Aer, to If 4 . 5 2 6. Thur, 
and, 7. Oglia. e G bay = 


Air.] The Mountains LIE REO ih de Seat Part of the 


Year, and their Lakes. and Ryvers frozen, the Air js very cold in 
Winter ; and, when the Hills are cool in Summer, the Vallies are 


very warm. It is Winter on the North Side-of a Mountain ſome- 
times when it is Summer on the other; and the. Harveſt- Time of 
one is the Seed-Time of the er. Their Mountains produce good 


Timber and Paſture; and they have large Flocks of Cattle, with Game, 


Fiſh, and Fowl in Abundance, but very little Corn or Wine. Their 
Manufactures and Traffie-are very -inconſfiderable, and conſequently 
they are yery poor; and for that Reaſon prohibit all Lace and 
Jewels, and are extremely . "They lay up Magazines of Carn in 


every Province almoſt againſt a Time of Scarcity. They are a brave, 


hardy People, and the whole Country is regimented, and ſerve by 
Turns in foreign Wars, * they get 1 more than by any Employ» 


ment at Home. 
has 8 \ {FT 2 


Revolution 2 preſent Confitution. | 


1 2 HE W or — were 8 nk he 
Dominion of the Romans by Julius Gear, who added i 
his Province of Gaul. They were afterwards: Part of the Kingd« 

of * ; then ſubject to France, and then to the Soo 
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Empire: But, being oppreſſed, they threw off their Allegiance, and 
erected ſeveral independent States; and, at the Treaty of Wefphalia, 
1648, they were acknowledged free and independent, as the United 
vinces were at the ſame Treaty. In 1712 a War commenced 
tween the Proteſtant and Popiſi Cantons, wherein the Catholics 
were unſucceſsful, loſing Baden and other Territories. In this War 


the Canton of Bern alone brought forty Thouſand Men. into the 


Field. Theſe Cantons were much more conſiderable. before they 

were diſunited by their Differences about Religion.. | 
Bern and the larger Cantons are Ariſtocracies. In Ann; which 

is the largeſt, the Legillative Power is lodged in the Great Council, 
or Diet, conkſting of 299 of the moſt ſubſtantial Inhabitants; and 
the Executive Power in a Senate of 27, elected out of the Great 
Council. In the little Democratical Cantons the Legiſlative Power 
is lodged in the diffuſive Body of the People; and every Male above 
ſixteen, whether Maſter or Servant, has.a Vote in making Laws, 
and in the Choice of Magiſtrates. There is a general Diet of all 
the Cantons held at Baden, at Midſummer, annually.” The Pro- 
teſtants alſo have a general Diet of their Perſuaſion, and the Papiſts 


another of theirs, but they ſeldom ſit longer than a Month. 


The Proteſtant 4 are all Calvinifts, or Presbyterians, and 
ſo are their Allies of Geneva. | 
The City of Geneva is ſituate on the River Rhone, at the Weſt 


End of the Lake Lemain, ſeventy Miles South-Weſtfof Bern, and 


fixty Miles North-Eaſt of Lyons in France, and is about two Miles in 
Circutnference ; admired for its Situation on the Lake and River, 
and the fine Proſpects it affords. The Territories of France and 
Savoy come up to the very Walls; and they would long fince have 
been reduced under the Dominion of. the one or the other, if they 
had not been under the Protection of the Sui Cantons. The 

Inhabitants of Genova are ſaid to amount to abodt thirty thirty Thouſand 
Souls. Hither the — * Ferne de and Holland 
frequently reſort for Education in the as others do to 
Lauſanne, another LY and U fieuate in the Canton of 
Bern, on the North Si 2 the, Lake L in, and ſubje& to the 


The Legiſlative Power at — 4 is lodged in a Council of 200, 


Canton of Bern. 
and the Senate, conſiſting of 25 Members, have the Executive 


Power. The Clergy here have neither Glebe or Tythes, but a 
Revenue of fifty Pounds per Anz. paid by the States; and there are 
no Salaries allowed to their Fellows or Profeſſors in the Univerſities, 
who are maintained chiefly by their Pupils. 
The Language in Switzerland is either High Dutch, French, or 
Halian, according to the Countries which lie next them. Ar Geneva 
'tis faid they ſpeak good French, but in other Parts of Switzerland 


it is very much corrupted, 


The Country of the Gri/ons was Part of the antient Rhetia, and 
conſiſts of three Diviſions, 1. the Gri/on or Grey League, 2. the 
Feague of the Houſe of God, and 3: the ten Juriſdictions ; z and 
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theſe are ſubdivided into ſeveral lefler Communities, which are ſo 


many : Democracies, every Male above 16 having a Vote in the 
| — —— of the State and electing Magiſtrates : And Deputies, 
r Repreſentatives,” from the ſeveral Communities conſtitute the 
Generel Diet of the Griſon Leagues, which meet annually, in March, 
at the capital City of Coire but they can-conelude nothing without 
the Conſent of the ſeveral Communities which ſend them.» 
Tuo Thirds of the Subjects of the Griſon Leagues are Proteſtants, 
of the Sect of Calvin, The Valteline, with he Counties of Bormio 
and Cbiauenna, were Part of the Dutchy of Milan, and ceded to 


the Griſons by the S/orza's,” Dukes of Milan, in Conſideration of 


their Services in Defence of that Dutchy; but it was provided, that 
the Popith Religion only ſhould be profeſſed there. Theſe are fruit- 
ful Countries 3 and the Valteline, being a Valley by which Germany 
has an eaſy Communication with ah, the Poſſeſſion of it has been 


much contended for by the Germans and Pe in their Lalian 


The reſt of the Allies of the Beolizers,” Dix. the Palais, Se, Gall, 


and Tockenburg, are ſo. many diſtinct Republics; and ſo is Neufehattef, 
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_ T of the ancient. Gallia Kis. 30 a eme 1 the 
Circle of Belgium. | on 3 | E 41 


Sitration ff the Seventeen Provi nes. 


cen 
* 


2 and 7 E. Lon. >In Length zoo MilesfromN-8- 
s dend 50 nd . Lat.“ In Breadth 200 from E. to W. | 


* Bounded by the Games Sen n the N. Ire B. "by! ; Sap 
= and ate S. and by the Nine deus, W. nee 


1. The A United Progiacet, North. 
* Grand eg. The Auftrian and French South; 5 
Y Netherlands — . — 


2 * 3 
* 1 
\ 


Utes. NETHERLANDS. 


R858 EN | "Chief | - a | 
7 | (1: Holland 1 f 4mfierdam, E. Lon: 
nee id $ 21 oft et —— HAIR 
| ; Hague 
= + 2. Zealand | Middleburg 
| f WY Iain 
The ſeven United] 3. Friefland ** 2 * Leavarden 
Provinces are, g 4. Groningen | \ Groningen 
992. 12.1} | - Overyfel I ͤDeventer 
| my | Zawoll 
wo 6. Gelderland and Nimeguen 
2 Zutphen Arnheim 
7. Utrecht * J CUrrecht, 


| The upper Part of Guelderland is i to 3 of pe Fa, 
and the capital LA — Sa 


* 


weir Situation. | 
Rd 3 and 2 E. Lon. J In Length 150 Miles. 
Between L 51 and 54 * N. Lat. 4 Breadth almoſt as much. 


| Bounded by the German Sea on the N. and W. by Wfivbalia in 
Germany, E. and by Flanders, Brabant, and the Dutchy of Clewves, S. 
| They 


ä RE AND 5 
They lie 90 Miles Eaſt of England, at the Mouths of ſeveral great 
Rivers, being flat Low-lands, from whence they received the pre- 
- ſent Name of the Low-Cowntriet, or Netherlands The Zuider Sea 
divides Holland from Friefland, and there is a Lake in Holland, cal- 
led Harlem Meer, formed by the Overflowings of the Old Rhine, 
when its Paſſage to the Sea was ſtopped : They have Dykes to ded 
fend them againſt the Inundations of the Sea, and Land-Floods, ſe- 
venteen Ells thick. = „ | 


Rivers.) 1. The Rhine forms itſelf into three Branches on en- 
tering this Country, called the Waal, the Lech, and the el; the 
Waal and the Lech join the 2. Maz/e, which, running from Eaſt 
to Weſt, falls into the Sea oppoſite to England; 3. The IJ! runs 
North and falls into the Zuider Sea. The Rhine antiently run in 
one Channel by Urrechr, but, this being choaked up, it formed the 
three Rivers above-mentioned. 4. The Scheld riſes in Picard, 
and runs N. E. by Cambray, Tournay, Ghent, and Antwerp, below 
which City it divides in two Branches, the one called the Meſtern 
Scheld, and the other Ofer Scheld'; the firit ſeparating Flanders from 
Zealand, and the other running North by Beygen-op-Zoom, and af- 
terwards Eaſt, between the Iſlands of Beveland and Schowen, falls 
into the Sea a little below, 5. The Vealt runs from Eaſt to Weſt 
_ thro! the Province of Owvery/z, and falls into the Zuider Sea. Be- 

fides which there are numberleſs Canals, There are few Harbours in 
the United' Provinces; the belt are Rotterdam, Helweotſluys, and 
Fluſhing ; as to Amſterdam, though it be one of the greateſt Ports in 
Europe, it is fituate on fo ſhallow Water that loaded Ships cannot 
enter it. | | | | 


ner. 


Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns, 

 ( Amſterdam, E. Lon. 
4-30. N. Lat. 5 2-20. 
Rotterdam 

1 Delft 

-4 The Hague 

| Haerlem 

Leyden 

Dort 

Williamfladt 

| Naerden © 

T Ont: 

L Heuſden. 


— 


oy L 


nk Batt — 


Sub- 
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Subdiviſtons. 
4 k 'F\ 


=. ' k PH : 
bs. 4X & Se os * * - -” 
* 
North Holland « , 1 ——— , 
TWP 7p * 
18 7 


| I Ifilemond —— 
A G — 
ws Texel | 
Vlie 


| Schilling = a 


© Subdivifions, 

| | 
s oa : : | | 
5 | | £ 
Dees, | Tales [ 
N. Beweland - 

S. Beveland | 
4 


| (LOO: q 


Gore: 
1 Somerdyle 


Burg : 
Two Villages only _ 
{ Five Villages. 


2. 2 E ATL AM b. 


Chief Towns. 
" Middleburg 
| Fluſhing 
Terweer 
| Rammekins 
4 Zerick/ee 
Bever 
| Tolen 
Catts 
Tergoes. 


* 


3. FRIESLAND. | | 


© Subdiviſions: 2 


COoferpe —_—_— 


" Lewardes _ 5 


N : Dockum 
N. E. of Holland Wefttrgie —— > I Fravker — { 
| : 3 e, Sh 3 
Sevenwolden — A 1 


14 NE. = . 
\ Dre r 1 


" NETHERLANDS 


wi GRONINGEN. 


| 
7 
% | 
OW Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. £74 
Groningen - Groningen + ] 
= E. oft Halland 1 Winſchoten ] 
rr Omnlands Dam. 5 
b \n p 
| : 
Bl OXVERYSS'EL. I 
£ Subdiviſions, ” Chief" Towns. t 
Bald ] Deventer ö 
V. of the Zaider | 5 FE Zool! t 
Ses -} The Drente (I } Coverden 
| 0 Twente . res ee | 7 
| ; 
6. GELDERLAND and ZUTPHEN. ? 
Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. \ 
i 1 vi 
1 Hardewick ti 
3 | | Nimeguen tr 
gy oe Ba-", . as 
8. E. Saeed T 4 ah ee 3 5 
Utrecht : 1 1 Zutphen th 
| Zutgben — Doeſburg 6 
\ Groll 
| | | | Gelder, ſi ub. to pruſta | 
Gelder Quarter | Ten ) ſub. tothe oh 
6: 2 1 renee Dutch. gu 
7. UTRECHT, in the Middle. — 
: 5 bu 
99 e 1 Chief Towns. th 
On the Oli fy of the Rhine. —  C Utrecht 1 tic 
North of the Old Rhine bin ed 
South of the Oli Rhine | ( Duefterduuych. | jo 
Air.] The Air of theſe Provinces is very thick and foggy, un- of 
til it is purified by the Froſt in Winter, when the Eaſt Wind uſually Co 
ſets in for * four Months; then their Harbours are frozen up, . 2 | 
which is a Diſadvantage to their Foreign Traffic, but very neceſſary lic! 


for their Health. The Winter is much colder than with us, 2 
ie 


NETHERLANDS 57 
lie under the ſame Parallel, yet their Summers are hotter. The 
Moiſture of the Air cauſes Metals to ruſt, and Wood to: mould, more 
than in any other Country ; which is the Reaſon of their perpetual 
Rubbing and Scouring, and the Brightneſs and Cleanlineſs in their 
Houſes, ſo much taken Notice of. The neighbouring Sea, Salt- 
Marſhes, and Bogs occaſion this Country to be very unhealthful in 
Spring and Autumn. Their Diſeaſes are chiefly the Scurvy and 
Gout, and they ſeldom eſcape malignant Fevers in dry Summers ; 
an old Man is ſeldom known in this Country; both Men and Wo- 
men ſoon grow corpulent, and perhaps ſhorten their Lives by ſpiri- 
tuous Liquors ; another Reaſon of their ill State of Health may be 
their uſing no manner of Exerciſe either on Horſeback or on Foot, 
for they go from one Town to another in a covered Boat, in which 
they are ſcarce ſenſible of any Motion. | * 5 


Soil and Produce) As to the Soil, they have made many of their 
Bogs good Meadows, by draining them ; and their Cattle, which 
they buy lean in the North of Germany and Denmark, grow to a 
prodigious Bulle; they make a great deal of good Butter and 
"Cheeſe, but their Country produces little Corn: However here is 
the greateſt Plenty of Corn, as well as the Produce of every Coun- 
try almoſt, that is to be met with any where. The United Pro- 
vinces are the grand Magazine of Europe; Goods may be frequent- 
ly purchaſed here cheaper than in the Countries where they grow ; 
though Butter, Cheeſe, Fiſh, and Wild-Fowl are all that the Coun- 
try itſelf affords. They have no Timber growing, and yet Plank 
and Materials for Building may be purchaſed cheaper than any 
where; they have no other Firing but Turf; moſt of their Coals 
they receive from England, their Turf they burn chiefly in Stoves, 
and a Fire is ſeldom {een in a Room. 31 A280 

Genius.) The common People are ſaid to be a dull heavy Gene- 
ration ; but there is no Place where they apply themſelves with more 
Succeſs to improve their Manufactures and Foreign Traffic. | 


Manufactures and Traffic.] There is not a Manufacture in Fu- 
rope, but is managed to Advantage here; nor a Place in the World 
but they viſit with their Fleets. They have ſome Advantages in 
their Traffic, which the reſt of the World cannot rival them in, par- 
| ticularly in the Sale of the fine Spices, which they have monopoliz- 
ed theſe hundred Years ; and in the Herring and Whale Fiſheries, by 
which they acquire immenſe Wealth. The Revolutions and memo- 
rable Events, in their Hiſtory, will be found after the Deſcription 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands, I proceed now to enquire into the 
Conſtitution of the Government in the United Provinces. '  * 
Cunſtitution. J. In theſe Provinces are a great Number of Repub- 
lics, independent of each other, * for their common —_— 


J RR&RFNDE 


The States - General conſiſt of Deputies from every Province, and 


are uſually about Thirty in Number; ſome Provinces ſend Two, 
others more but every Province has no more than one Voice, and 
whatever Reſolution the States - General take, muſt be confirmed by 
every Province, and by every City and Republic in that Province, 
before it has the Force of a Law. 

The Deputies of eighteen Cities, and one Repreſentative of the 


Nobility, conſtitute the States of the Province of Holland. Amfter- 
dam, and every one of thoſe eighteen Cities, are ſeparate and inde- 


-pendent Republics. In Amferdam the Legiſlative Power is lodged 
in Thirty-ſix Senators, _— continue Members of the Senate for 


8 Life, and when one dies his Place is filled up by the Survivors ; the 
Senate alſo elect the Deputies to repreſent the Cities in the Province 


of Holland. The People had nothing to do, either in the Choice of 
their Repreſentatives or their Magiſtrates; what Alteration the Con- 
ſtitution may receive from their late Struggles for a Stadtholder, 
is yet uncertain but the Prince of Orange ſeems to be impowered 
either directly, or by his Influence, to change both the Deputies, 
"Magiſtrates; and Officers in every Province and City: He is Pre- 
ſident in the States of every Province, though he has not ſo much 


as a Seat or Vote in the States- General; but as he influences the 


States of each Province, to ſend what Deputies he pleaſes to the 
States General, he has in Effect the appointing the Perſons that con- 


ſtitute the States-General, and may be deemed Sovereign of the 


_ - United Provinces. ag at 
There is a Council of State, conſiſting of Deputies from the ſeve- 
ral Provinces: To which, Hollaud ſends three, Gelderland, Zea- 
Jang, and Utrecht, two a-piece, and the Provinces of Frigſſand and 

Groningen, each of them one. In this Council they do not vote by 
Provinces, as in the States-General, but by perſonal Voices and 
every Deputy preſides by Turns, and the Stadtholder, when there is 
one, has a decifive Voice in this Council, where the Votes happen to 

be equal. This Council calculates what Taxes or Forces will be ne- 
ceſſary for the current Year, and prepares other Matters for the De- 
termination of the States-General. In an Aſſembly of the States 


of a particular Province, one diſſenting Voice prevents their coming 


to any Reſolution. 
Species of Taxes.) The States ufually raiſe beween, Two and 
Three 1 an almoſt General Exciſe, a Land-Tax, 
Foll-Tax, and Hearth- Money; but every Province and City may 
vary in the Manner, and levy their reſpective Quota's of Taxes as 
they ſee fit. The Duties on Goods and chandize are exceeding 
lou; . Helland. is a kind of Free Port, which is the Source of their 
vaſt Traffic, Their wealthieft Merchants therefore pay little more 
towards the Support of the Government, than the common People. 
Abe Oppreſſions of the great Men, in taxing: their Subjects, gave 
e the late InſurreQions, and Alteration in their — 

A | _— ces. 
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The Schelling is a baſe Coin not worth a Penny, but goes for Six 


Forces.) Their Forces; in Time of Peuce, uſed to be about fofty 
thouſand, 25,000 whereof were in the Barrier Towns; and paid by 
the Revenues arifing in the Tertitories about thoſe Towns. - 

No Nation in Europe can fit out a more formidable Fleet of Men 
of War than the Dutch; they have always ſo mach Timber pre- 
pared for building Ships at Sardain, and all other Materials for rig- 
ging them, that they can build a Man of War every Day, if they 
pleaſe, and no Nation is better furniſned with Seamien to man them. 

The Dutch employ great Numbers of Foreigners in their Service; 


_ eſpecially Si. and Scots 3 they durſt not truſt the Government en- 


tirely to the Natives, while they were guilty of ſuch Oppreſſions 5 no 
Government acts more arbitrarily than the Dutch Republics,” they 
can put any Man to Death without britiging him to a Tryal, as they 
have done many. a 474 ITED ee 


In levying their Taxes, the Province of Holland raiſes almoſt a 
much as all the reſt; their Trade, and conſequently their Wealth; 
being equal to that of all the other Provinces ; and as the City of 
Amſterdam and their + mon Company uſually influence the Pro- 
vince of Holland, fo Holland has a very great Influence on the reſt of 


the Provinces, and in a manner act the Part of Sovereigus when 


there is no Stadtholder, and for that Reafon uſually oppoſe the 
creating a Stadtholder. | 990" | 


Wo DUT CH Gold Coins. 

tr 1 | L's. d. 
Ducat of Holland — — 6 9 3 

DUT CH Silver Coins, 1 
| . 1 « $4 

Ducatoon of Holland — — 8 q$ 
Patagon, or Rix - dollar of Holland —ͤä oO 4 4 
The Guilder Piece of Holland, or 60 Stivers 1 3 2 
The Guilder Florin, or Piece of 20 Stivers ———— 0 1 8 
The Ten Shilling Piece of Zealand, or Piece of 60 Stivers o 5 2 
The Lion Dollar of Holland — — 6 3 7 


Pence. | 
DUTCH Copper. 


An Oortke the fourth Part of a Stiber - 


Religion The eſtabliſhed Religion in Holland is the Prochyre- 
rian or Calviniſt; none are admitted into any Office or Poſt in the 


Government but Presbyterians ; but all Religions and _ Sets almoſt 
are tolerated, and have their reſpective Meetings, or Aſſemblies for 
Religious Worſhip, among which none are more numerous than the 


H 2 Language.} 


Papiſts. 
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Langunge.] Their Language is a Dialect of the High Dutch or 
German, bad Benet is Ny ſpoken by the better Sort. The 
Lord's Prayer in Dutch is as follows: Onſe Vader, die in de hemelin : 
eit nwen naem worde gebeylight © nau koninckrye ch kome 5 uwen wille 
. geſchiede gelyck in den hemel afſoo-oock op den acrden : ons dagelicks broot 
; 4 ons baden : ende vergeeft onſe febulden gelick oock wy vergeven onſe 
fbuldenaren ende en lept ons neit in wverſoer kingemaer wertoſt on 
wan den hooſen. Amen. | ; £5 


* . Univerſties.], There are ſeveral Univerſities, one at Leyden, ano- 
ther at Utrecht, which are the chief; but none of the Students there 


9 
* 


wear any diſtinguiſhing Habit, or live in Colleges, but board in Town 


where they pleaſe, Gentlemen of the Diſſenting or Republican 
Strain often ſend their Sons from England to theſe Univerſities for 
Education, though there are no Exhibitions or-Preferments to be ex- 
, here. It is computed there are about 2000 Students in the 
Univerſity of Utrecht : Francker, Groningen, and Harderwick are in- 
- conſiderable Univerſities. ; | | 


Biber,] There was formerly an Archbiſhop-at 'Drecht, and 


* Biſhops of Deventer, Groningen, Middleburg, Harlem, and E- 


warden, were his Suffragans, and there may be ſome Titular Papi 
Bithops ſtill, but they have no Authority in this Count. 


Curigſſties.] The Art of Printing is ſaid to be firſt exerciſed in this 
Country at Harlem, where they ſhew a Copy of 7u/ly's Offices, which 
they are of Opinion was the firſt Book printed in Europe; but the 

Germans diſpute this Point with them. There are two Braſs Diſhes 
kept in the Church of Laſdun, in which they ſay 365 Children were 
baptized, Anno 1276 ; of which the Counteſs of Henneburg was de- 
-livered-at one Birth. The Stadthouſe of Amſterdam is a noble and 
magnificent Building, though erected on a Bog, in which they were 
forced to drive down above a thouſand Piles or great Trees, before 
they could lay the Foundation; the Eaff- India Houſe alſo is much 
admired, where ſuch vaſt Magazines of fine Spices are heaped up, that 
there is no continuing in thole Warehouſes long without the Head- 


ach. A brazen Statue of the clebrated Eraſmus is ſhewn Travel- 


lers at Rotterdam, as a great Curioſity. ' 


Arms.) The Arms of the ſeven Provinces are, Or, a Lion Gules, 
Holding a Scymeter in one of his Paws, and a Bundle of ſeven Ar- 
rows in the other, with this M otto, Concordia res parve creſcunt. 
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dufirian and French NETHERLANDS. 


Provinces. „ Chef Towns. 

1. Brabant ———— 1 I BaussEILSs, E. Lon. 46. 
8 5 N. Lat. 50-50. 

2. Antawwer — | nlwverp „ 3 mga: 
3. Malines — 11 Melli c in the Middle. 
4. Limbur — | ans: E. 
5. Luxemb e > +I Luxemburg, 8. E. 
6. Namur © —— FTP 
7. Hainault  ——— ' Mons, in the Middle. 
8. Cambreſs —— | Cambray, S. W. 
9. Artois —m——— p! | Arras, S. W. 
10. Flanders ——— _ | Ghent, N. 


Situation of the Auſtrian and French NETHER: 


"LANDS. 
Between) 2 and 7 CE. Lon. 5 Length 200 Mils. 
Between 49 and 51 CN. Lat. | In Breadth 130 Miles. f 


Germany, Eaſt; by Lorrain, Cbampaigne, and Picardy in 
8 South ; and by another Part of Picardy, and the Ezgli/e Sea, 
eſt. ; 7 @ + C + ex 


B OUNDED. by the United Provinces on the Northy by 


Mount aint] There are none very conſiderable in theſe Coun- 
tries; Flanders is a flat Country, not a ſingle Hill in it; Brabant 
and the reſt of the Provinces. conſiſt of little Hills and Vallies, 
Woods, 'incloſed Grounds, and champain Fields; the Foreſts of 4r- 
denne and Soignies are the moſt conſiderable Woods. Fs 


Rivers ond Canali.] 1. The Maeſe 3 2. Sambre; 3. Demer; 4. 
Dyle ; 5. Nethe ; 6. Geet ; 7. Senne; 8. Rupple ; 9. Scheld; 10. 
Lis; 11. Scarpe ; 12. Denle, and 13. Dender.; with . Abundance of 


extenſive Canals, particularly thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, and Offend. 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe Rivers, into which the reſt fall, 
are the Maeſe and the Scheld. The Maz/e riſes in Burgundy, and 


tuns North through Lorrain and Ch agar into the Netherlands; 
an 


having paſſed by Verdun, Sedan, inant, it receives the 
Sambre at Namur, then runs N. E. by Liege, Maeftrichr, Venlo, 
and Crave ; after which it runs W. to Dort, and, having joined the 
Waal, diſcharges itſelf into the Sea oppoſite to England. 2 

| H 3 Ibe 


0 


— 
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The Scheld, rifing on the Confines of Picardy, runs N. E. by Cam- 
Bray, Valenciennes, Conde, Tournay, and Oudenard, receiving the 
Lis at Ghent, and continues its * from 2 as mentioned in 


the United Provinces. 


1 


Sabdiviions 8 Chicf Towns. 
e 9005 | { BorsLEDuc | 
Breda N. 
| 05 | Bergen-op-200m | 
1. Dutch Brabant —— , J Maefricht, S. E. 
kv! ET EO Graue, N. E. 


| Lille 
Steenbergen | F$ N. W. 


* 
0 
J 


* Briſels, E. Lon. 4-6. N. Lat. 
50-50: 


Vilvorden _ © in the Middle. 
Landen 8 n ny 


i . ne e, — 47s Tr } in the Mde 


ANTWERP, and, 3. MALINES, are 
1 independent of Brabant, though * 
ed by it. | 


4: Province of LIMBUR'S. E. 


ms gn k. Lan. 6-5. N. 
Sos 75 8 A n or 
Valkenbu 


4. Province of LUZEMBURG, Y. E. 


Chief Towns. 
= 21 . — 64 
6. Pre- 


NETHERLANDS ww 


6. Provinceof NA MU R, in the Middle. 
* on 7 Sambre and 
We . 8 N. 
Chief Towns -! ö 0 3 -30. TI” 
| Charleroy on the Sambre. 


7. Province of HAINAULYT. 


Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
Mors, E. Lon. 3- 
Auſtrian Hainaule — 905 Lat. 50-34: ts > 
K p 


French Hainault | 


| | — f 
| Bauchain 
| Landrecy 


"* Province of CAMBRESTS, S. W. 
Chief Towns. 
CamMBRAY, E. of Arras, E. 
232 — — 1 Lon. . N. 22 
Creveceur, 8. Cambray. 
9. Province of ART OIS, 8. W. 


Chief Towns. 


' [ Arras, S. W. on the Starpe, 
[ E. Lon. 2-50. N. Lat. 5020. 
St. Omer, E. of Boulogn 


Subject to France Aire, S. of St. Onerr 
ä St. Venant, E. of Aire 
0 | Bethune, S. E. of Aire 
enen, S. of K. Omer. 


10. Province of FLANDERS. 


Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
— N. 
Axe 
bauch Flanders — _ 3 Hulfl, N. 
Sas van Ghent, N . 


H 4 Sub- 


10% NETHERLAND S. 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns.. 

2 + I (Gntnr, on the Schell, E. Lon. 

| - 3-36. N. Lat. 51. 

Bruges . 

| 45 85 W. near the Sea. 

N 3 I Newport 8 

Auſtrian Flanders ———— Ounudenard on the Scheld 
Court 1 5 

2 N. of Liſle 

I Tournay on the Scbeld 

Meni on the Lis. 


"LisLE, W. of Tournay 


þ 
N=» Te UN Ras 


a 


ng tx HL  " CE PSY 


"IVE Dunkirk on the Coaſt, E. of 
EO Calais 
French Flanders ——— . Douay, W. of Arras © 
| 3 I Mardike, W. of Dunkirk 
| 5 7 St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 
I Gravelinz, E. of Calais. 


Air.] The Air of the Auſtrian and French Netherlands is general- 
ly much better than that of the United Provinces, except it be on the 
Coaſt of Flanders and Brabant, which is as unhealthful as any Part of 

Holland. Their Winters are uſually more ſevere than ours, but then 
they have more conſtant ſettled Weather, both in Winter and Sum- 
mer in the inland Part of the Country, than we enjoy here. 


Soil and Produce.] The Soil of this Country is very different, in 
ſome Parts a deep rich Mould, in others a barren Sand ; in the for- 
mer are large Corn Fields, Paſture Grounds, and Plenty of Foreſt and 
Fruit-Trees ; and that which was formerly eſteemed a barren Soil, 
3 if not preferable to the former at preſent, as it produces the 


Manufafures and Traſſic.] Their principal Manufactures conſiſt 
of fine Lawns, Cambric, Lace, and Tapeſtry, with which they 
carry on a very advantageous Traffic, eſpecially with England, from 
whence it is computed they receive a Balance of half a Million annu- 
ally in Time of Peace. | 


Language.) As theſe Countries contain a Mixture of Dutchmer, 
French,” and Flemings : Thoſe on the Frontiers of Holland very 
much reſemble the Dutch, and ſpeak the ſame Language; and the 

Provinces ſubje& to France uſually ſpeak French, and reſemble them 
in their Manners ; the reſt are a Mixture between both, and their 
Language a different Diale& of the German from that of the Dutch. 
5 Their 


* . 
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Their Lord's Prayer runs thus, Nos Pere, qui et aux cieuæ, ſancriſie foi 
te nom adween ton rejam : ta volunte je fait in terre come es cieux donne 
nos aujorduy no pain quotidien :- et pardonne nos del comme no pardo- 
donon nos dett heux : et ne no indu en tentation, mais deliyre nos des 
maux. Ainſi ſoit il. Amen. E 1200 CoH | 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 5 


HE Netherlands, and that Part of Germany which lies Weſt 

of the Rhine, was by the Romans called Gallia Belgica. Upon 
the Decline of the Roman Empire, the Goth, and other Northern 
People poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe Provinces firſt, as they paſſed 
through them in their Way to France and Spain; and here they erect- 
ed ſeveral ſmall Governments, which were a kind of limited Mo- 
narchies; the Nobility and Clergy forming a Grand Council under 
the Prince, who was ſtiled Duke, Marquis, Viſcount, c. 

Theſe Provinces were firſt united in the Houſe of Burgundy, and 
afterwards in the Houſe of Auſtria, by Marriage, Conqueſt, or 
CompaR. , Charles V. Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain, 
about the Year 15 30, conſtituted them one of the Ten Circles of 
the Empire, under the Title of the Circle of Be/gium ; and he it was 
that made the firſt Encroachment on their Liberties, by introducing 
foreign Forces, and putting Foreigners into Places of Truſt and Pro- 
fit in the Adminiſtration, His Son P-/ip II. proceeded to deprive 
the States of the ſeveral Provinces of their Share in the Government, 
endeavouring to render himſelf Arbitrary, which occaſioned a gene- 
ral Inſurrection. The Counts Hoorn, Egmont, and the Prince of 
Orange appearing at the Head of it, and Luthers Reformation gain- 
ing Ground about the ſame Time, in the Netherlands, his Diſciples 
joined the Malecontents : Whereupon King Philip introduced a kind 
of Inquiſition in order to ſuppreſs — many Thouſands were 
put to Death by that Court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the Sword ; 
for theſe Perſecutions and Encroachments had occaſioned a Civil 
War, in which ſeveral Battles were fought. Count Hoorn and 
Count Egmont were taken and beheaded ; but the Prince of Orange, 
retiring into Holland, did, by the Aſſiſtance of England and France, 
preſerve Holland and ſome of the adjacent Provinces, which enter- 
ed into a Treaty for their mutual Defence at Utrecht, Anne 1579. 
And they have ever ſince been ſtiled The United Provinces ;- but theſe 
Ten Provinces laſt deſcribed were reduced to the Obedience, of Spain, 
by the Duke of Alva and other Spani/> Generals: However, their 
ancient Privileges were in a great Meaſure reſtored; every Province 
was allowed its great Council or Parliament, who, when aſſembled, 
their Concurrence was required to the making Laws, and raiſing 
Money for the Government, though theſe Aſſemblies were too often 

obliged to follow the Dictates of the Court; and as for thoſe who 
have been reduced under the Government of France, they are now 
under the {ame arbitrary Dominion, as the reſt of the Subjects of 


that Crown are. | Flanders, 
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Flanders, 300 Vears ago, was the Center of the Trade of Europe ; 
the Engl Wool was all manufactured there; they had a moſt exten- 
five Traffic, untił the Durch built Forts at the Mouth of the Schela, 
and removed the Trade to Amſterdam and Rotterdam. The Auſtrian 


Netherlands having been the Scene of Warfor upwards of an hundred 
Vears, their Revenues will ſcarce bear the Charges of the Govern- 


ment ; and, if it was not a very plentiful Country, it could never have 
ſubſiſted ſuch numerous Armies, as almoſt every Year deſtroy the 
Labour of the Husbandman ; and it may be proper here to obſerve, 
there are more ſtrong Towns in the Netherlands than in all the reſt of 
and every Gentleman's Houſe is a Caſte or Chatteau. 

he Spaniard; remained poſſeſſed of almoſt eight of theſe Pro- 


ed that memorable Victory at Ramillies. Aﬀer which Bru//els, the 
Capital, and great Part of theſe Provinces, acknowledged Charles VI, 


(afterwards Emperor) their Sovereign; and his Daughter, the Empreſs 
Queen, remained poſſeſſed of them until the late War, when the 


French made an entire Conqueſt of them, except Part of the - Pro- 


vince of Luxemburg; but they were reſtored by the Peace of Aix- la · 


Chapelle in the Year 1748. And the French retain only Artois, the 


Cambrefis, Part of Flanders, Part of Hainault, and Part of Luxem- 


burg, of which they have had the Dominion near fourſcore Years. 
Ie ſhonld have remembered that W;/liam, Prince of Orange, 


vinces, until the Duke of Marlborough, General of the Allies, gain- 


firft Stadtholder of the United Provinces, was aſſaſſinated by Bal. 


thazar Gerhard, a Papiſt, in his Palace of Delft, as he fat at Supper, 
Anno 1584, | * 


 . Stadtbolders.) The Stadtholders had anciently a very great Power, 


inſomuch that we find one of their Stadtholders appointing what 
Towns ſhould ſend Deputies or Members to the Aſſembly of the States 
of Holland. But the Stadtholderſhip was never hereditary, till now ; 
it is obſerved, that the States paſſed by the firſt Stadtholder's eldeſt 
Son, and appoi his younger Son, Prince Maurice, their Stadt: 
holder, and at other Times they have ſuppreſſed the Stadtholderſhip 
entirely. - 

Religion.] The Religion of the Ten Provinces, except that ſmall 
Part of Brabant and Flanders ſuhject to the Dutch, are Papifts; but 
their Governors have not thought fit to provoke the 2 


ngs, b 
eſtabliſhing the Inquiſition here, as Philip II. had jetled. We 
meet with as little Bigotry in Flanders, as in any — Catbolie 


Countries. 


e.] The Arms for Flanders are Or, a Lian Sable, and lan- 


Archbiſhoprics. Cambray, Malints or Mechlin. 


' Biſhoprics,. Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, pres, Tourney, St 
Me as Ruremond. ; 


_ .. Omers, Namur, and 
- Univerſities. Louvain, Donay, and St. Omert, - 
8 
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Satin md bu. 
Miles. 
— TEA | coo" 
45 and 55 mais jos. 24 


Boundaries. 7 Bounded by the 6.8 Ss, Sh and the Baltic 
pn the North, by Poland, Bohemia, and Hur ary on the Eaſt, by the 
Alps and Switzerland on the _— ank by the Territories of ke 
and the Netherlands on the Weſt. _ 


Ane The principal . of the hs 


| ho Sound, w e 


in the North, dre nd Mia nan 
Upper Saxeny : 


The Nonhera Cirds — J Fe 


9 Rites 
| The Cirles in the = Rhine + 


Franconia. 


B 


Somhern ce — 


„ Uper SAXONT Circk. 42 : 
"WI Bubdiviens. Chief Towns- 

„ + C Pruffan Pomerania, N. E.) Stetin, E. Lon. 14- | 
r 8 1 e 
8 Sewed;fo Pomerania, N. W. J ( Stralſund, 

Franka, T Altmark, Weſt —— )) C Seendel 

in che Middiz 3 Middlemark _—— Berlin, Potſdam 
| L | _ Newmark, Eaſt ——— Frankfart, Cuftris. 
. © Dutchy of Saen, North) f Fittenburg | 

\ Lu/atia Marg. Eaſt _ 5 \ Bautzen, Gorlits 

= Mijnia _- South Dreſden, E. L. 13- 

: 36. N. Lat. 5 1. 

Miſſein. 


The 


1 
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3 8. W. Altenburg 
The Dutchies ] Saxe Weimer, Weſt (] Weimer 
of —— Saxe-Gotha, Weſt f] Gothe 
| on Eijnach, South-Weſt .L Eifnach. 
"I Seb Schwart 
T0 — 8 — ) { 8 
Mansfield, Nach 544048 


| The Dame Wii a 112 
_ of ang a ths — _ 9 


The Counties Stolberg, North Wen Stolberg | 
„f — te, Wen — Nori bauſen. 


Principality = A. Noth i Def Zr. 

nere of — dent Hall Wet — Hall. 
Vaigtland, S out 5 Plawen. 

Dutchy of — Mersberg, Middle —— Merberg. 


* 


„Er 8 4X o M r ca 


| Subdiviſions... Chief Towns. 
ein » North 5 Kiel © 
Die Wk — \ Meldorp 
— the Stormaria, South —  JGlucftat 
w " \Hamburgh  =—— Hanburgb, E. L. - 
Ele 
40. N. Lat. St: 
aT Wed, Eaſt —— ]  \ Labeck. © 
Lan Du. North of the 1 Lowenburg, | 
D. aueh IJ _ CBrunfeich, E. L 
| | ＋ on | 10-30.N.L.c 2-30. 
3 D. Wolfembuttle Middle : +1 Walfembuttle : 
Brunſwick D. D. Calenburg Hanover 
„ D. Grabenke gen hs Grubenhagen 
E. . * I Blackenburg 
C. — Rheinftein, 


| Lunmbarg 


GERMAN 2 109 
Diviſions. - Subdiviſions. | 


— D. BEE tanker per bl . 


* to Hanover N. Lat. 2 


Bremen, 2 4 4 
r and Nee D. — * N. Lat. 5 3-25 


Mecklenburg D. Swwerin, North - 8 E. LE, 11- 
Datchy D. Gufirow, North L 3 54. 


Hildeſbeim Biſhopric, in the Middle — Hildeſhrim. 


m4 


Magdeburg Dutchy, South-Eaſt —— — ' Magdeburg. 
 Halberflat Dutchy, ſub. to Pruſſia, S. E. — Hallengar. 


3. WESTPHALIA dnl. 


Diviſions, Sobdiv ions. Chief Towns. 
Endes C. or Eaſt "AT Ear 
: land * — 8 his 
3 Oldenburg — en | 
Noth © ITY 4 — | Delmonhur fl 
| " Munfler 3.— J ufer, E. L. 5- 
| * — 6: 52. 
Paderborn 8B3.! Paderborn 
I Ofnabriag. B. ˙Ä;x! - Oſnad 
Lippe CꝙAkj— — * ' Linge, 12 
3 Divi- 5 Minden 27 8 . A 
On — Raven — 5 < ens 
| Weſiphalia D. —— | Arensburg 
"| Bentheim C.-? Bentheim 
- | Teckle C. — | Tecklenburg 


| Ritberg — | | Ritberg 
| "Schawenburg C. J LISchawenberg, |) 


Weſtern 


<acfogss- * 44 - " 


8 . — — 23 _ —_— 2 _ > — N _ — 
- m — — . 
— . >» OO, — — — — — — CES — 


* 


Diviſion. " Babdiviſions. tte Chief Towns. 


1g Cleves D. [ok 
BBE PD. 55 1 


555 Faliers DD. —— Fn? Aix 
. Weltern Divi- Mart C. — | Ham 

4fion —— I Liege 3. 17 5 Liege, E. Lon. 5 
e | 36.N. Lat. $040 


ay 
| ; Bentheim 
Steinfort. 


Bentheim C. 
* . 


4. Upper * ANR Circle. 
Diviſions. ' Sabdivifons, „ Chief Towns. 


Heſſe Caſſel Landgr. N. [ Cagil, E. Lon. g- 

EW 20. N. Lat. 5 1-20. 
| Heſſe Marurg Landgr. N. Marpurg 
He 2 Darmftat E 8.  CDarmſlat. 
Neem Dillenburg 


Naſſau Hadamar — 

the | Naſſau Kerberng— 

Macau Siegen | : 

I Naſſau Ia 72 — 

| Naſſau We — 

Ian <= — 7 
Naſſau EB leis < — Bielftein. 


Frankfort, on the 


Deny of * Frankfort 3 1 E. L. 7-30. 
N. Lat. 50- 10. 


GE is „ | Brpach, Faſt 

"FM CE | Spire, On the 
e — 2 + "ai 
Deuxponts, in the 


Duchy of zaun re, or ee, — $ Palat. 


County of Cerzenelbogen — — — erb- . 


Subdiviſions: 


E. Lon. 6- 


C 


* . 


GERMANY. >» Wa 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
[Halt. — J [Valdect 
Solms — Solms 
ee — ee 
Eyjenderg ——— | | Eyenberg 
Counties of 4 Sam — — San 
Wit ied | — | Wied - © 
Witgenflein m— Witgenflein 
Hatzfield ——— Harsfeld 
Weflerberg ——— | Pefterberg. 


Abbies of Fuld and Hirchfield | FEE: Fuld. 


s. Iowr R HIT VE Cirde. 


| Diviſions. Chief Towns. 
Heildelburg, on the Neckar, 
Palatinate of the Rhine, on both E. Lon. 8-40. N. Lat. 49-20. 
Sides that River | Philipdure, Manheim, and 
N Frankendal on the Rhine. 
| . Coloon —— Cologn, on the Rhine, F. Lon. 
** 6-40. N. Lat. 50-50. 
N 0 | | Bonn, on the Rhine 
: Mentz — Mentæ, on the Rhine, A/chaf- 
Electorates of | fenburg, on the Maine 
Tier. Triers, on the Moſelle. 


Biſhopric of Worms ——— —— Worms, on the R. 


# 


Datchy of Sizmeren ——— —— Simmeren. 


4K 


Rkinegraveſtein ; Ringraveftin 
| | eur! „ 
Counties of Welden: Veldents \ 

Spanheim | — © Creutznach, / 

Re — 


2 


Ba EE cal. Reg 


Divi8ons. * Chief Towns. 

| - C Wurtiburg * Wurtsburg 

\ Biſhoprics of 2 Bamberg, N 8 3 Bamberg 
Aichſlat, 8 Aiciſtat. 


Marquiſates 
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Subdiviſions. f Chief Towns. 
Cullenback, 7 C Cullenback 
Marquiſates of Narth-Eaft a | 
Onfpach, S. Onſpach.. | 


Principality of Heaneburg, N. —— Henneburg. 
Dutchy of Coberg,, Noth — Coberg. 
Burgravate of Nuremburg, S. S. E. — Naremburg. 


Territory of the Great Maſter of the) 3 . 
Teutonic i: Order, n S. W. _ 


om 


Reinech, Weſt C Reineck 
Bareith, Eaſt Bareith 
Patenheim, South Papenheim 
Gene of Wertheim, Weſt _ IWertheim 
Caſſel 


8 eee, M idle. 


Schawartzenburg, 0 
He ch. 


Holach, S. W. 


| Se Middle 


7. AUSTRIA Ci. 


Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 
Vienna, E. Lon. 16-20. 


Archdutchy of Auftria — N. Lat. 48-20. Lint,, 
e 3 — 0 Ent, Weſt. 92 


Stiria, and Cil. Grat, Cilli, South Eaſt. 


4 C. — 
„ ce JCarinthia | JClagenfurt, Lavemund, S. E. 
Dutchies of Carniola [ YLanbach, Zerknits, Triefe, 
| Se. Yeats, S. E. 
5 Geritis — * Gerits, South-Eaſt, 
County of Tyrol —— Eofpruck & 8 


5 5 8 . of Italy 
Kiboprc of 7 Tm rixen | v4 Ten, (and Sevitzerland 


* n 
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8. BAVARIA Circh. 


Subdiyifions 5 Chief Towns, © 
| * Munich, E. Lon. 11-32. 
Dutchy of Bavaria proper, on N. Lat. 48-5. —.— 
the Danube Irxgolaſtat, W. 
R nauert, ballen. N. 


Palatinate ef Bavaria . B. North 


Biſhopric of Paas  ———- - Paſſau, E. on the Danube. 
— Neuburg, W. on the Danube. 
Archbiſhopric of Salas — Saltihurg, S. E. Halls. 

9. SW ABI A circle. 


Dutchy of Neuburg 


Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
Stut ou E. L. q. 7On or 
Dutchy of Wartemburg — _ Lat. 48. near the 
Tubingen, Hailbren Nectar. 


6 Baden 
: Baden Baden On or near 
Marquiſates of Þ Dourlach 
| Bade TR 3 Der Wei x e Rhine. 


Hockflet, | Blen> 
** of Allen . Ties * 4 on gs, he Danube. 


Biſhopric of Conflance —— 


Furflenburg S. 
Hohenzellern, 8. 


( Mindelbeim | . J 8. of Augrburg 


1 of] Fur —— moot 


O Oetiag | 
Counties of — — — 8 . South _ 


Hobenrichburg Cem, North, 
Bao of 12 En 8 — 6 


1 Sub- 
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Imperial Cities or Sovereign States — 


of the Alps. 


7 dex of 
„ 
2 


Subdivifions. _ . 5 Chief Towns. | 
> Kempten —— YJ ( Kempten, on the Hler 
abbies of Buchau . Buchaw, S. of the Danube 
M Eindaw —_  Lindaw, on the Lake of 
11 X | ; | Or : Conſtance, | 
- „ Nordlingen, North of the 
£4 Fe Danube 


Memminghen, Eaſt 
0 Rotavel, on the Neckar, 
(and many more. 


Black Foreft, N. W. Rhinefield C. — Rhincſield and Lauffenburgs 


Marquifate of Burgaw * 2 Burgau, Faſt. 
Territory of Briſgew, on che Rhine — Friburg and Briſac. 


Air.] The Air,, in a Country of ſo large an Extent as Germany, 
is very different: In the North it is exceeding cold, but in the 
Middle, and towards the South, it is temperate : The moſt ſerene 
and ſettled Weather, both in Winter and Summer, is in the Middle 
of the Country, at a Diſtance from the Sea, and from the Mountains 


| Sail and Produce. }, The Soil in the North is generally barren; 
producing but little Corn or Fruit. The Countries bordering on 
the Rhine produce Plenty of Corn and Wine, as do thoſe upon the 


Neckar and the Danube. * © 


Rivers.) The Danube, or Donau, ſo called from the Swiftneſs and 


Force of the Current, and by the Antients ſometimes Inber, riſes 


in the Black Foreſt, in the South-Weſt Part of Swabia, runs North- 

; thro” Swabia and Bavaria, to Natiibon, then almoſt due 
Eaft to Vienna, and then, dividing Hungary in two Parts, runs 
South-Eaſt to Belgrade in Servia, and from thence running Eaſt, 
thro". Jar, falls into the Euxine or Black Sea by ſeveral Channels; 


| being ſo wide and deep from Vienna to Belgrade, that Fleets of 


Men of War have engaged upon it in the late Wars between the 
Chriſtians and the Trrks. 

The Rivers which fall into the Danube on the South Side are, 
the Ilir, or Jer, Which. joins it at Un; the Lech, which paſles 


by Aug ſburg and falls into the Danube near Donacbert; another 1/ar, 


which, paſſing by Munich and Landſbut, falls into it oppoſite to 
Dectenfarf ;' the Inn, Which riſes in Switzerland, paſſes by Infpruck, 
aud falls into the Danube at Paſaw 3 the Ens, which falls into it £ 
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the Town of Ens ; the Drave, a large navigable River; which falls 


into the Danube at ESt; the Save, which falls into it at 


Belgrade ; and the Morava, which runs from South to Nortli, 
thro? Serwia, and falls into the Danube at Semendria. © n 
The Rivers which fall into the Danube on the North are, the 
Regen, which joins it at Ratiſßon; the Nab, which runs from North 
to South, thro? the Palatinate of Bavaria. and falls into the Danube 
alſo near Ratifbon ; the Theyſſe, which, riſing in the North of Hun- 
gary, falls into the Danube oppoſite to Salankamen ; the Alauta, 
which divides Chriſſendom from Turky; on the Eaſt, and falls into 
the Danube oppoſite to Nicepolis ; the Prath, which riſes in the 
North of Mo/dawia, and, running South, falls into the Danube on 
the Eaft of Bulgaria. There are ſeveral Cataracts in the Danube, 
and ſome unpaſſable in that Part which runs thro' Tar#y; which 
interrupt the Navigation to the Black Sea. The Danube rugs a 
8 of a thouſand Miles, or thereabouts, comprehending all its 
indings. e | | 
The Rhine riſes in the Griſon Country, and runs North, to the 
Lake of Conftance, then Weſt, to Bafi/, afterwards North, between 
Swabia and Alſace, then thro' the Palatinate, and Electorate of 
Cologne, and, entering the Netherlands, is divided into ſeveral 
Branches, as related already in the Deſcription of the Netherlands. 
The Rivers which fall into the Rhine are, the Neckar, which 
runs from South to North, thro' Szwavia, and falls into the Nine at 
Manheim in the Palatinate; the Maine, which runs from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and falls into the Rhine at Mentz; the Lhon, which runs 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and falls into the Nine below Naſſaw ; the Roer, 
which runs from Eaſt to Weſt, thro' Neſipbalia, and falls into the 
Rhine at Duyſourg ; the Lippe, which runs parallel to the Roer, and 
falls into the Rhine at Weſel. N aa 
The Elbe, which riſes in the Confines of Sileſa, runs North-Weſt, 
thro Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, and then, dividing the 
King of Great Britain's German Dominions from Holſtein, falls into 
the German Sea, about ſeventy Miles below Hamburgh ; receiving in 
its Paſſage the Mu/daw, which falls into it below Prague; the Sala, 
which falls into it below Degan ; the Hawel, which falls into the 


* 
. 


Elbe at Havelſburg ; the Ilmenau, which falls into it above Har- 
burgh. 22 | 
The „. which runs from South to North, thro* Saxony and 


Branden 


rg, paſing by Berlin, falls into the Havel near Pot/dam. 
The Oder runs fr 


om South to North, thro' Sz e and Brander - 


burg, and then, paſſing by Stetin, divides Eaſtern from Weſtern 
Pomerania, and falls into the Baltic between the Iſlands of Uſedom 


and Vollin. | 
The Pene runs from Weſt to Eaſt, dividing Saved from Pruſſian 


Pomerania, and falls into the Ba&ic _—_ to U/tdom. EY > 

The Veſer, rifng in Heſſe, runs North, receiving the Aer at 
Ferden ; then, poſſing by Bremen, falls into the German Sea below 
Cariſtat. : L e : * 8 . 
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_ The: mt riſes near Maumſter, and running North, thro' Fefpbalia, 
falls into the German Sea below Emden. \ 

The Mzoſelle, riſing in Lorrain, runs North-Eaſt, by Trewves, 
falling into the Rhine at Coblents, receiving the Roer at Roermonde.. 


rl 


Moſelle at Triers. 


Manifacturm. ] The Germans: are allowed to be excellent Me- 
 Chanics and Chymiſts. The Art of Printing is faid to be an In- 
vention of theirs, but the Durch diſpute this Point with them; 
however..it was practiſed in both Countries much about the ſame 
Time, wiz.. in 1450, at Mentæ by John Farff. Gunpowder and 
the Uſe of Guns-is allowed to he the Invention of Barthold Schwarts, 
a Francifcar Friar, about the Year 133206. Fs 

Their Artificers at Narembarg,. and ſome other Citiee, are ſaid ta 
excel all Europe in their e e, bee of Steel, Iron, Braſs, Wood, 


Alabaſter, Qc. ſelling their Goods extremely cheap: And no Place 


is more famous for Clockwork, Guns, and Locks of all Kinds. 
Their making Tin Plates, or white Iron, is peculiar to the Germans. 
We-fend- our Tin from England to be manuſactured there. Either. 
we have not learnt the Art, or, Germany being a cheap. Cauntry, 
their Workmen afford their Goods cheaper than ours can. They 
have alſo great Plantations of Flax and Hemp, and- make a great 
deal of Linnen,. which the Engliſb, as well as other Nations, take 
off their Hands. They have good Iran and Copper Mines, and 

ſome af Silver. 1 | 5 | 


f Traffic] Their Exportations conſiſt chiefly of Linnen, Skins, Iron, 
Braſs and Tin Manufactures, and of Toys; theſe are ſent abroad 


chiefly by the Elbe and the Veſer. They export alſo great Quantities 
of Rheniſb Wine, Bacon, Beer, and Mum: And we have an Act for im- 


porting Timber from the King's German Dominions. The French re- 
ceive a great Number of Horſcs from Germany to remount their 
Cavalry. In lieu of their Exports they receive the Produce and: 
Manufactures of other Nations; particularly they reeeive from 
England our Woollen Manufactures, Tobacco, Sugar, Ginger, 
Eaſi-India Goods, Tin, and. Lead; but ſeveral Sorts of our Woollen 
Manufactures have been lately prohibited by ſome of the German 
Princes, and others have prohibited, ail of them; which makes the 
Balance of Trade with Ger:2axy to- be againſt us 500,0004. annually, 
according to Gee, i | 


ken ard Genius.] The Germans are of a good Stature, much 


exceeding their Neighbours the French both in Height and Bulk: 


Their Complexions are generally fair and their Features agreeable; 


but neither their Shape or Mien are to be admired any more than 


the Brightneſs of their Parts, which are not at all improved by their 
Regimen or Way of Life, for no People eat and drink to greater 


Exceſs than the Germans: And yet, under all theſe Diſadvantages, 
2 Germany 


The Saar, Tiling in Lorrain, runs North-Weſt, and falls into the 
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Germany has produced many great Men; which may d from 
that unwearied Application to whatever they undertake; and their 
Fravelling:to other Countries, where they converſe with the politeſt 
Men of every Nation: And it is no Wonder if it produces moſt 
accompliſhed Generals, being perpetually engaged in Wars either 
with Chriſtians or Turks, Germany is extremely well peopled;; 
poſſibly there: may be twice the Number there are in France, and 
would alone be an Over-match for that Kingdom, if they were united 
under one Head as France is: But, if they don't make ſo great 
a Figure Abroad, there is no Doubt they are much happier at 
Home: They have more Liberty and live in greater Plenty than the 
French. 5 

Few of the Territories of the German Princes and States ære fo 

large as to be aſſigned to Viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at Plea- 
fare: Nor are they without Redreſs when they ſuffer any Grievance; 
they may appeal to the General Diet, or Great Councils of the 
Empire, for Relief: Whereas in France the Lives and Fortunes of the 
Subjects are entirely at the Diſpoſal of their Grand Monarch. 
- 'The Germans are eſteemed now, as they were formerly, an honeſt, 


o 


boſpitable Peaple, and they may poſſibly be naturally ſo; and no 


Wonder if they are pretty free and open when they have eaten and 
drank plentifully. Men are uſually -off their Guard at ſuch Times. 
and frankly communicate their Thoughts, which may poſſibly be 
woked upon as the Overflowing of an honeſt Heart; but wiſe Men 
will not recommend ſuch Exceſſes, eſpecially when the Liquor is 
forced, and no Man ſuffered to go away ſober. The molt im- 


penetrable Skull, that can bear moſt Liquor, may appear the wiſeſt 


at ſuch Times; and the Germans, who are taught to drink from 
their Cradles, will have the Advantage of every Southern Foreigner; 
which may be a very good Reaſon with them for tranſacting Affairs 
of State, as well as private Matters, over a Bumper, as they do eyen 
when the General Diet, or States of the Empire, meet; near half 


of their Time is ſpent in Drinking. 


Revolutions and memornble Events.” © 
H E Germans invaded the Roman Empire, and were repulſed 
by Julius Cæſar, about 50 Years before Chriſt. © 
Druſus, the adopted Son of Avguftus, ſubdued Part of Germany, 
whereby he obtained the Title of Germamrcus. Qaintilius Varus, 
who ſucceeded Druſus in that Province, loſt all that Draſus had 


' conquered 3 whereupon Auguſtus made the Rivers Rhine and Danube 


the Boundaries of the Roman Empire on the Eait and North, build- 
ing Fortreſſes and placing Garriſens on the Banks of thoſe Rivers, 
to defend the Empire againſt the Incurſions of the Germans. 
The Yandals, Suevi, Heruli, and other Northern Nations, broke 
thro' the Roman Barrier in the Reign of Honoriut, about the Year 
400 and, having made a Conqueſt of-great Part of France and 
13 | Mais. 
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* by the Goth, who fixed themſelves in Spain, 1aly, and the South 
- of France, in the Reign of Auguſtulus, the laſt of the Roman Em- 
perors, and put a final End to that Empire, about the Year 480. 
The Fran, the moſt powerful Nation of Germany, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of that Part of Gaul which lay North of the River Loire, 
to which, they gave the Name of Frankenl/and, or France. MET 
The Burgundiars, another German Nation, ſubdued that Part of 
Gaul which lay South-Weſt of the Rhine, to which alſo they com- 
mupicated their Name, which it ſtill bears. | 
_ The. Sarong, who inhabited the North-Weſt Coaſt of Germany, 


. 


| perpetually invaded and harrafled Great Britain and the North of 


| R until they fixed themſelves at length in both. 

© The Lonbards, another German Nation, eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
tke North of 7:a/y, from whence they expelied the Goth; but the 
Faſtern or Græcian Emperors; after the Deſtruction of the Roman 


- 


Empire, poſſeſſed themſelves of Ravenna and Naples, and great Part 
of the "5 ST 


ern Coaſt of Italy. xg) 
» Charlemagne, the Son of | Pepin, King of France, ſubdued the 
Lambards, and founded a new Empire, being crowned, by the Pope, 
Emperor of the Romans, at Rome, on Chriſimas- Day, Anno 800, 
Raving at that Time great Part of Germany, France, Italy, and Part 
of Spezn,under his Dominion. 5 


„Abe Pofterity of Charlenaigae inherited the Empire until about 


the Lear: 880, when the Princes and States of Germany rejected the 
French Carlovinian Race, and elected Aznulgh, the Son of Caroloman 


of Bavaria, their Emperor, but the Car/ovinzian Race ſtill 


inherited the Kingdom of Farce. 


2 * * 


in the Reign of Ocho III. 984, the BleQars were reduced ta 


& ff. 1 


rn n i WE | 

... The. Emperors of Germany ſtill poſſeſſed great Part of Italy as well 
as Germany.; and the Saracens, having invaded the South of Italy 
in the ninth Century, were expelled again by the Emperor Henry III. 
in the eleventh Century. 

The Pope in the mean Time incited Inſurrections againſt the 
Emperor, both in Germany and Hab, and perſuaded the ſeveral 
Princes to render themſelves independent ; which occaſioned long 
Wars between the Popes, and the Emperors, the ſeveral Princes 
adhering to the one or the other as their Intereſts led them, The 
Occaſion of this el between the Popes and the ſeveral Emperors 


was purely the-Pope? Ambition; for Charlemaigne, and his Suc- 


ceſſors, for ſame Time, appointed, or at leaſt confirmed, every Pope 


in the Chair, and granted the Inveſtiture of all Biſhoprics, till the 


Popes incited his Subjects to rebel, and compelled him to relinquiſh 
thoſe  Prerogatives ; and at length aſſumed, a Power of depoſing 


Emperors and Kings, and transferring their, Dominions to ſuch 


Princes as would | acknowledge their Supremacy, which they ex- 
erciſed with a high Hand till the Reformation; but they have fince 


bot much of their Influence, 10 


pain; rected ſeveral petty Kingdams and States. Theſe wereſucceed- 
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In the Year 1440 Frederic III, Duke of Auffria, was elected 
Emperor, (and his Poſterity had the Addreſs to continue the Empire 
in their Family for 300 Vears, notwithſtanding the Empire is 


elective; namely, to the Year 1740, When they leſt it only for 


Want of a Male Heir in the Family) | 
Maximilian, who ſucceeded his Father Frederic, Aung 1493. 
married the Princeſs Mary, Daughter and Heireſs of Charles Dake 
of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy and the ſeyenteen Provinces'of the 
Netherlands were annexed to the Houſe of Atriiag.. 
Charles V. Grandſon of Maximilian, and Heir to the Kingdom 
of Spain, in Right of his Mother Joanna, was elected Emperor, 
Anno 1519; and in his Reign Mexito and Peru, in America, were 
conquered, whereby he became Sovereign of much larger Ter. 
ritories, and much richer, than ever any Prince enjoyed. In this 
Reign happened the Reformation of Religion, which Charles OP; 
poſed, and engaged the Empire in a civil War About it; but, tho? 
he condemned Luthe#'s Doctrine, he did not meddle with his Perſon; 
The Reaſon the Reformers were called Proteſtants was their Pro- 
teſting agiinſt a Decree of the Imperial Diet in Favour of their 
Enemies in this Reign. Charlet V, tis faid, had been victerious : 
above thirty Battles, where he commanded in Perſon 3 but in th 
Decline of Life his good Fortune began to forſake him: The French 
King and the Proteſtants of Germany appeared at leaſt a Match for 
him, whereupon he abdicated his Throne; refigning the Kingdom 
of Spain, his Talian Dominions, the Netherlands, and America tg 
his Son, Philip II. and procured his Brother Ferdinand to be elected 
Emperor, Anno 1558; after which Charles retired into a Monaſtery 
in _ where he died two Years after. oO 
The Wars between the Papiſts and Proteftants continued, with 
ſome Intervals, until the Year 1648 almoſt, when a Treaty was 
concluded in Veſpbalia, whereby the Proteſtant Religion was 
eſtabliſhed in all Parts of Germany where it was profeſſed ; and the 
Claims and Pretenſions of moſt of the Princes and States of Euroje 
were ſettled, Ferdinand III. being then Emperor of Germany, 
| Leopold ſucceeded his Father Ferdinand, Auno 1658, and, entering 
into a War with the Turks, loſt moſt Part of Hungary, the Hungarian 
Proteſtants uniting their Forces with the Turks : And in the Year 
1683 they laid Siege to Vienna, the capital City of the Empire, 
and were upon the Point of taking it, when John Sobzecti, King of 


— 


Poland, came te their Relief, and joining the Duke of Lorrain, 


the Imperial General, they attacked the Beſiegers in their Trenches, 
entirely defeated them, and killed the Grand Vizier, who com- 
manded them; and from this Time the Tzrks loſt Ground eyory 
Campaign, being driven entirely out of Hungary in the Year 1688. 
But the French. in the mean Time, invaded the Empire on the 
Side of the Rhine, and burnt and plundered the Palatinate in 
a very terrible Manner: Whereupon the Emperor and Empire, 


Great Britain, the Dutch, and the Northern Crowns, entered into 


a Confederacy againſt France the following Vear; but the War con- 
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tinuing between the Imperialiſts and the Turks, and the Hungarian 
Malecontents making a Diverſion in Favour of the Infidels, the 


Emperor could ſpare no great Number of Troops to join the Con- 


federates in Flanders; however a Peace was concluded at Ryfavick 
between the Allies and France, Anno 1697, whereby all Places were 
reſtored. that had been taken on either Side. And now, the Chriſtian 
Princes being at. Peace. among themſelves, the Turks thought fit to 
conſent to a Truce, at Carloauitx. . 

Charles II. King of Spain, dying in the Year 1700, and leaving 
bis Dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, Grandſon of Lewis XIV. 
King of France, the French King immediately ſeized all the Span 
Dominions, and proclaimed the Duke of Arjon King of Spain; 
whereupon the Emperor invaded Hay, and entered into a Con- 
federacy with Great Britain, the United Provinces, | and other 
Powers, for a Recovery of the Spani/þ Territories, which the 
Emperor claimed, on Account of his having married one of the 
Infanta's, and being deſcended from another of them. In which 
War the Allies being ſucceſsfal, they recovered the Spaniſb Ter- 
ritories in Italy and the Netherlands; which were confirmed to the 
Emperor Charles VI. Son of the Emperor Leopold, by the Treaties of 
Utrecht and Raftat, concluded in the Years 1713 and 1714. Sicily 


was allotted to the Duke of Savey, with the Title of King, and 


Spain and Spaniſh America were allotted to King Philip. | 
Another War breaking out between the Emperor and his Allies 
on the one Part, and Spain on the other, in the Year 1718, and 
a Treaty being concluded between them the following Year, Sicily 
was aſſigned to the Emperor, and Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy. 
- In the Year 1722, the Emperor Charles VI, having no Sons, 
ſettled his hereditary Dominions on his eldeſt Daughter, the Arch- 
dutcheſs Maria Thereſa, which was confirmed by the Diet of the 


Empire, and obtained the Name of the Pragmatic Sanction. This 


Settlement was guaranteed by Great Britain, France, the States- 

General, and moſt of the Powers of Europe. | 
The Emperor Charles VI. erecting an Eaſf- India Company at 
Ofend, this created a Miſunderſtanding between him and the 
Maritime Powers, which was however at length amicably adjuſted. 
In the mean Time Treaties were ſet on Foot at Cambray and 
other Places, for adjuſting all Differences between the Emperor and 
Spain; but theſe Negotiations coming to nothing, the Emperor 
and Spain entered into a Treaty themſelves, whereby they confirmed 
the Spaniſb Territories in their reſpective Poſſeſſions to each other, and 
the Reverhon of the Dutchies of Tu/cany, Parma, and Placentia were 
gned to Don Carlos, the King of Spain's ſecond Son, on the 
Death of the reigning Princes; and 6000 Spaniards were convoyed 
to Tuſcany to ſecure that Succeſſion, Anno 1730, by the united 

Fleets of Great Britain and Spain. _ 5 5 
A War breaking out again, in the Year. 1733, between France, 
Spain, and Sardinia on the one Part, and the Emperor on the 
other, the Emperor was driven out of all his Talian Nominions 
9 55 except 
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except Mantua; but on a Treaty of Peace, which followed two 
Years after, the Emperor's Dominions in the North of 7taly were re- 
ſtored him, on his ceding Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos, who 
thereupon relinquiſhed his Claim to Tuſcany and Parma, and was re- 
cognized King of the Two Sicilies. | 6 
In the Year 1738, the Turks invaded the Emperor's Territories in 
Serwia, and recovered that whole Province, and laying Siege to Bei- 
grade, that important Fortreſs was yielded to them by a Ireaty, where- 
in the French were Mediators, and the Rivers Danube and Sawe 
made the Boundaries of the two Empires on the South, | 
Frederic, King of Pruſſia, dying on the 31/ff of May 1740, was 
ſacceeded by his eldeſt Son Charles, his preſent Pruſſian Majeſty. He 
no ſooner aſcended the Throne, but he ſeized on the Town of Her- 
ſtat in the Territory of Liege, and obliged the Biſhop to pay him 
200, ooo Crowns before he quitted it. | 


The Emperor Charles VI. died the 28t> of October following, 
1740: Whereupon his Daughter, the eldeſt Archdutcheſs, Maria 
Thereſa, Conſort to the Duke of Lorrain, was recognized Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and Heireſs of all the late Emperor's heredi- 
tary Dominions. And notwithſtanding her Right had been acknow- 
ledged, and guaranteed by the King of Pruſſia, France, and molt 
of the Powers of Europe, the King of Praſſia immediately invaded 
Sileſia without ſo much as proclaiming War; but publiſed a Decla- 
ration, importing that he had no ill Deſign againit the Court of 
Vienna; he only intended to vindicate the Rights of his Family to 
that Dutchy, founded upon ancient Conventions, between his An- 
ceſtors, the Electors of Brandenburg, and the Princes of Slefia ; 
but that he was ready with all his Forces to guarantee and defend the 
Dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria, againſt all Invaders, and that 
he would uſe his Intereſt to procure the Imperial Dignity for the 
Duke of Lorrain : However the Pruſſians advanced towards the 
South of Sil:fia, taking one ſtrong Town after another, and the 
Auſtrians encountering the Pruſſians at Molwits, on the 10th of April 
1741, were defeated. 

The Elector of Bavaria, having married one of the Archdutch- 
eſſes (Daughter of the Emperor Jeſeph] ſet up a Claim alſo to the 
hereditary Dominions of the late Emperor; and aſſiſted by the 
French invaded the Queen of Hungary's Territories, and compelled 
the Electors to promiſe their Votes to ſet him on the Imperial 
Throne; and he was accordingly elected Emperor at Franifort, by 
their unanimous Suffrages, on the 21/ of January 1742. EM 

And as the French and Bavarians invaded the Queen of Hungary's 
Dominions, the Imperial Generals, on the other Hand, invaded Ba- 
varia and reduced it. And after ſeveral Battles fought, wherein 
the King of Pruſſia was generally victorious, the Queen of Hungary 
thought fit to yield up all S , to him, except ſome ſmall Terri- 
tories in the South of that Dutchy, on Condition his Pran Ma- 
jeſty would ſtand Neuter, which he agreed to do. Soon after which 
the French, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of Prague and all Bohemia, 
were driven out of that Kingdom by the Auſtrians. In 


2 the Vear 1 742, e declared for * Queen of Hun- 
gary, and the next Vear the Datch promiſed to join the Briti/ 
Forces, but marched at an humble Diſtance from them into the Ter- 
ritories of Heſſe. And, the Britiſb and Hanoverian Troops engag- 
ing the French at Dettingen, on the Banks of the Maine, June 1 


1743, the Dutch Forces were at a good Diſtance from the Field of | 


Battle; however the French were obliged to repaſs the Maine, and 


the Britiſh Forces marched to Hanau, where they were furniſhed 


with Proviſions, of which they had been in want for ſome Time; 
and if the French had ſecured the Paſſes to that City, as was intend- 


ed, great Part of the Allied Army muſt have Perilked without fight- 


Arbe Allies being at this Time ſuperior to the French, who retired 
into their own Territories, - the Britiſb Forces, ated by the 
Durch at a Diſtance, followed them as far as the River Queich, which 
divides the Territories of France from thoſe of the Empire ; but did 


not think fit to advance into the Territories of Fance, leſt it ſhould 
amount to a Declaration of War ; and the Campaign ended without 
farther Action, whereupon the Allied Army returned to the Low- 
Countries, Which became the Theatre of the War, the Events 
whereof, are ſtill freſh in every Man's Memory. 


There are in Germamy near 300 Princes and States; every one of 


which is veſted with Sovereign Power, ſubje& however to the gene- 
ral Laws of the Empire, and ſworn to the Emperor, not to engage 


in any Wars or Alliances, to the Prejudice of the Emperor and 


| _—_ 


logze, and the fix Secular Electors of Bobemia, Palatine, Branden- 
burg, Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover. 

I a King of the Romars be elected in the Life-time of the Empe- 
ror, he ſucceeds of Courſe without any new Choice. The Arch- 
bithops of Mentz, Triers, and Cologne, are Electors of Courſe, as 
ſoon as they are elected to thoſe Sees by their reſpective Chapters, 
The Secular Electors ſucceed by Virtue of the Territories they en- 


joy, the firſt as King of Bohemia ; the ſecond as Count Palatine; 


the third as Marquis of Brandenburg; the fourth as Duke of Saæo- 


ny; the fifth as Duke of Bavaria, and the fixth as Dake of Hano ver 


| and Zell. 


The Emperor creates Dukes, Marquiſſes, and other Noblemen ; 


and he appoints moſt of the Officers, Civil and Military, in the Em- 
pire, except ſuch as are hereditary, as the Great Chancellor, Trea- 
ſurer, &c. but theſe are only honorary. 

The Diet, or States of the Empire, conſiſt cf the Emperor, the 


nine Electors, and the Eceleſiaſtical Princes, vi. Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 


Abbots, and Abbeſſes; ; the Secular Princes are Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
Counts, Viſcounts, or Barons; and the Repreſentatives of the Im- 
perial Cities, which are fo many Republics, governed by their re- 
pektire Senates and Magiſtrates, 


is elected by the nine Electors at Frankfort, wiz, 
| the 0 rote: Spiritual Electors, Archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and Co. 
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The Diet meet at Ratisbon, on the Emperor's Summons, and 
any of the Princes may ſend their Deputies thither in their Stead. 
The Diet make Laws, raiſe Taxes, determine Differences between 
the ſeveral Princes and States, and can relieve the Subject from the 
Oppreſſions of their Sovereigns: And. there are two ſupreme Coun- 
cils, called the Aulic Council, and the Chamber of Veixlar, to 
which any of the Princes and States, or their Subjects, may appeal 
when they apprehend themſelves aggrieved. 3 
There is a Director in every Circle, who is uſually General of the 
Forces of the Circle, and puts in Execution the Acts and - Decrees of 
the Diet and ſupreme Councils; he alſo aſſembles the Princes and 
States of his Circle, to conſult of their common Defence, in Caſe 
an Invaſion is apprehended ; and ſometimes two or three 2djoining 
Circles afſemble, being called correſponding Circles, as Franconia, 
Swwabia, and Weſtphalia, or the Upper and Lower Rhine; and 
theſe will conſent to a Neutrality ſometimes, when they find the Em- 
peror is not in a Condition to protect them, of which we have had 
ſome late Inſtances. | | 


Religion.] The Empire is pretty equally divided between Papifts 
and Proteſtants; moſt of the Proteffants are Lutherans, as in Pomera- 
nia, Mecklenburg, Holſteia, Brandenburg, and Saxony; Auſtria 
and Bavaria are generally Papiſts; the Heſians are Caluiniſts. 
as the People are alſo in the South of Franconia; the reſt, vix. in 
Swabia, Weſtphalia, and the Lower Rhine, are a Mixture of ail 
thoſe. The Lutherans and Caluiniſts will not allow of a Toleratioa 
to one another, where they are in Power. The King of Pruſſa and 
his Court are Catuinifs, though his Subjects are generally Zathe- 
rans ; and the Elector of Sax3ny, who is King of Poland, was for- 
ced to profeſs himſelf a Pai, in order to his being elected King, 
but his Saen Subjects are moll of them Lutherans, 

Forces.) The Forces of the Empire, of which every Prince and 
State is obliged to furniſh his Quota, amount to upwards of 500,000 
Men, which are all paid by their reſpective Principals.. The Empe- 
ror is at no Expence in raifing this Body, and, were they unanimous, 
they would be ſuperior to the French or any Power in Europe; but, 
whenever the Frexch attack the Empire, they purchaſe ſome of the 
Princes, foment Rebellions in Hungary, or call in the Tark, or th 

orthern Powers, to their Aſſiſtance, 3 

The Emperors, for three or four hundred Years paſt, have been 
poſſeſſed of very extenſive Territories in their own Right, which 
have yielded them conſiderable Revenues. - They are entitled, alſo, 
to all Fines and Confiſcations in the Empire ; and where any Prince, 
or Nobleman, dies poſſeſſed of any Fiefs or Eſtates, which were an- 
ciently granted by the Emperor to his Family, and does not leave. 
any Heirs behind him, thoſe revert to the Emperor. There is alſo 
a great deal made in ſome Reigns, by the Sale of Offices, Ciyil and 


Myjitary, : 
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The greateſt Princes in Germany eſteem it an Honour to ferve in his 
Court; he is addreſſed by the Name of Cæſar ſemper Auguſtus. 


Am.] A Shield creſted with an Imperial Crown cloſed, and 
raiſed like a Mitre; having, between the two Points, a Diadem 
ſurmounted with a Globe and Croſs, Or; the Shield, environed with 
a Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece, is placed on the Breaſt of 
an Eagle, diſplayed Sable in the Field, Or, Diadem, membred and 
beaked Gules, holding a naked Sword in the right Talon, and a Scep- 
ter in the left; the two Heads ſignifying the Eaſtern and Weltern 

Empires, and for che Motto, Pex & Salus Europe. A 


The Emperor is a limited Monarch, in regard to the Empire, 

though he is an abſolute Sovereign in moſt of his hereditary Domi- 
nions ; and every Prince of the Empire alſe is arbitrary, or under 
very few Reſtrictions, in his German Ierritories. The Imperial Cities 
alſo are Sovereign States, and the Han, Towns were Imperial Ci- 
ties and Port Towns, fituate on the Baltic and German Seas, which 
entered into a Confederacy for the Promotion of Trade, and had 
t Part of the Traffic of Europe in their Hands, In every Nation 
they had their Factories; in Londsr they refided in the Sz7//-yard, or 


rather Steel: yard, fo called from the Steel and Iron, that theſe Mer- 


chants imported from the Baltic. 


Language.] The Language of the Germans is the High Dutch, of 
which there are many Dialects ſo different, that the People of one 


Province ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. Latin, or French, are 
ſaid to be the moſt uſeful Languages for a Foreigner travelling thro” 


Germany, every Servant almoſt in their Inns, being able to expreſs 


himſelf intelligibly in one of thoſe Languages. | 
The German Pater-nofter is as follows: Unſer Vater, der du biſt in 
bimmel ; gebeiliget wer dein nahme ; zukomm uns dein reich; dein wille 
geſchete auf erden, wie in himmel; unfer teglich brod gib uns heut ; 
and vergib uns unſer ſchuld als wir vergeben unſern ſchuldigern ; und 


fuebre uns nicht in verſuchung ſondern erlzſe uns vom webel. Amen. 


- Archbiſhoprics. | Suffragans. | 


Bpire, Worms, Strasburg, Wurtsburg, Aich- 


Ment : 3 flat, Ferden, Chur, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, 
| | Comſtance, Halbertfiat, and Bamburg. 


Triers — Metz, Toul,' and Verdun. | 
Cologne — Liege, Munſter, Minden, and Oſvabrug. 
in: Meiſſen, Maetburg, Nan , Brandenbar 
W ers ; ... yy Prem anc 5 TONE” © 
| 888 Friefinghin, Ratisbon, Paſſau, Chiemſe, See- 


- 


Saltsburg — 3 lau, Lavant, Brixen, Gurk, and Newſtat, 


Vienna exempt. 


Bremen 3 —Lubeck, Ratsburg, and ae. 4 
wy” . | | Theſe 
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Theſe Archbiſhoprics and Biſhoprics have many of them been 
ſecularized ſince the Reformation, and converted into Dutchies, par- 
ticularly, Bremen," Ferdin, Magdeburg, Halberſtat, Minden, Ofna- 
brug, and Lubec. 


Vienna, Mentz, Cologne, Triers, Liege, Hei- 
delburg, Leipfic, Erfurt, Friburg, 12 — 
flat, Tubingen, Roflack, Wittemburg, Franc- 
fort, Strasburg, | Gripfwald,  Dillinghen, 
Jena, Lewenyhen, Helmflat, Sigen, Pader- 

Born, Altorf, Gieffen, Kiel, and Gratz, 


Lo People apply themſelves more cloſely to their Studies than 
the Germans; and the Hebrew is no where ſo generally learnt, or 
better underſtood. Printing is encouraged to a Fault, every Man 
of Letters is an Author; they multiply Books without Number; 
Millions of Suppoſitions and Diſputations are annually publiſhed, with 
which they overſtock the Fairs of Frankfort and Lerpfic ; for no 
Man can be a Graduate in their Univerſities, who has not publiſhed 
one Diſputation at leaſt. | 


Univerfities —— 


Curioſities.] Some of the Curioſities we meet with here, are their 
Baths and Mineral Waters; the Baths of Aix-la - Chapelle, and thoſe of 
Baden, have been reſorted to for many Ages; and the Waters of Pyx- 
mont and the Spaa are drank in all che Nations of Europe; and they 
have innumerable Salt Springs, particularly in Saæany, and the Arch- 
biſhopric of Saltsburg. The Zerknitzer Lake in Carniola is much 
taken Notice of, from whence the Waters retire in June, and it 
becomes good Paſture, and after M:ichae/mas the Waters return again 
with great Fury, ſpouting up. out of the Ground a Pike's Length. 
After their Waters, we may mention their Wine. The Tun of 
Heidelburg is uſually taken Notice of among their Curioſities, which 
holds 800 Hogſheads, and is generally full of the beſt Renis 
Wine, from which Foreigners are ſeldom ſuffered to retire perfectly 
ſaber. Vienna itſelf is a Curioſity, for here you ſee the greateſt Va- 
riety of Inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as Greeks, 
| Tranſylvanians, Sclavoniant, Turk:, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, 
Germans, Polanders, Spaniards, French, and Italians, in their pro- 
per Habits. The. Imperial Library at Vienna is in great Eſteem, 
containing upwards of eighty thouſand Volumes, amang which are 
very valuable ' Manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Tarkiſh, 
Armenian, Coptic, and Chineſe, There is a fair Manuſcript of the 
New Teſtament in Greek, written fifteen” hundred Years ago, in 
gold Letters, upon Purple. Here are many thouſand Greek, Roman, 
and Gothic Coins and Medals, with a vaſt Collection of other Curi- 
oſities in Art and Nature. 85 N i el e 
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Bund! OUNDED by Sarbey and Brandenbu 
the N. by Poland and Hungary, on the E. by by 


Hibria 2nd Pc Bf S8. and by the Palatinate of Bavaria, on the 
W. . 1. Bohemia * 2. Silefia, and, 3. Me- 
radia. 


Diviſions. Clhuief Towns. . 
| Pracue, E. Lon. 14-20. N. 
Pate edt; — Lat. 50. a 
1. Babemia proper, Weſt. Koning ſerats, E. 
3 3 Glatz, E. 
Egra, W. 
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Mountains.) Bobemia- is ſurrounded by high kdountiine and 
Woads, and every Province Wie from another, by a Chain ol 
Mountains. 


Rivers ] The principal. Rivers are, 1. the Eibe; 2.'the O, 
and, 3. the Mulda, which run generally from S. to N. their Courſes 
having been deſcribed already ;.4. the Eger, which runs from W. to E. 
and falle into the Elbe; 5. the Moraw, which runs from N. to S. 
through Morawia, * alls into the Danube; 6. the Igla, and 7. 
the Teza, which run from E. to W. and uniting their Waters fall 
into the Morazo. 

Air.] 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is efleemed unhealthful, the 

Woods and Mountains which ſurround it not leaving a free Paſſage 
ſor the Air. 4 | | | 


Soil and Prodzce.} The Soil produces Corn, Wine, Hops, Flax, 
Hemp, Wool, Timber, and Fruit in Abundance ; they have a good 
Breed of Horſes, which are often bought up to. remount the French 
Cavalry; and they have great Plenty of Game and Wild Fowl. 
There are rich Paſtures in their Vallies, but ſome of their Mountains 
are barren Rocks. 


Mines and ManufaFures.] No Country in Europe has richer 
Mines of Silver, . Quickfilver, Copper, Iron, Lead, Sulphur, and 
Salt-Petre. Their principal Manufacture is Linnen, of which they 
export great Quantities by the Ele; and have conſiderable Manu- 
factures of Copper, Iron, and Glaſs. | 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


THE Bohemians are ſaid to be deſcended from the Boi, a 
| People of Gaul, who retired hither, when the Romans under 

Julius Cæſar made a Conqueſt of that Country. They were 
a conſiderable Time governed by Dukes; Uladiſiazs II. was 

the firſt King of 2 and aſcended that Throne, Anne 
1086. The Bohemian Nobility long elected their Princes, though 
the Emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a King upon them, 
and at length uſurped that Throne - themſelves. Sigiſnund, King 
of Hungary, and afterwards Emperor, was upon the Fhrone of Bo- 
bemia, when Fohn Huſs and Jerome of Prague, the firſt Reformers, 
were burnt at the Council of Conſfance, Anno 1414, though the Em- 
peror had given them his Protection. 12772 

This occaſioned an Inſurrection in Bobemia; the People of Prague 
threw the Emperor's Officers out of the Windows: of. the Council 
Chamber, and broke their Necks ; and the famous Ziſca, aſſembling 
an Army of 40, ooo Bohemians, defeated the Emperor's Forces in 
feveral Engagements, and drove the Inperialiſts out of the Kingdom. 
Nor was the Emperor able to recover that Kingdom from the Hu/- 
fites, till they were ruined by their own Diviſions ; after which they 
underwent a very ſevere Perſecution, and the Emperor eſtabliſhed his 
Dominion here. | 6 

In the Year 1609, the Proteſtants of Germany formed a Confe- 
deracy, called, The Union, or Evangelical League, of which they 
choſe Frederic IV, Elector Palatine, their Head, and with theſe the 
Proteſtants of Bohemia joined. The Emperor Matthias, in the Year 
1610, advanced his Coufin Ferdinand to the Throne of Bohemia, and 
cauſed him to be crowned and recognized by the States of the King: 
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dom; but he reſiding at Gratz in Stiria, and ſuffering the Prote- 
ec and perſecuted by the Popi/s Clergy, they 


ftants to be oppreſi 


elected the EleQor Palatine, Head of the Proteftant League in Ges- 


many, their King. (This Prince married the Princeſs ' Elizabeth, 
Daughter of James I. King of England, who was Mother of the 


Princeſs Sephia of Hanover.) This Prince Palatine being crowned | 
King of Bohemia, the Emperor's Generals invaded and plundered 


the Palatinate, while the Duke of Bavaria, with another Army, 
followed the Elector into Bohemia, and, in a Battle near the Walls of 
Prague, entirely defeated him; he was deprived of bis Electorate, and 
expelled all his Dominions, whereupon he ſled into Holland, and was 
forced to depend on the Court of England for his Subſiſtance; his 
Family not being reſtored until the Treaty of Weftphalia, Anno 1648. 


Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, his Sons, were Generals in King 
'Charlers Army, during the Civil Wars in England. 


- The Emperors of Germany have had the Dominion of Bohemia 
ever fince, until the King of Pr:/f#a invaded and reduced the 


Dutchy of Sil; in 1741, which has been confirmed to him by ſe- 


veral Treaties. And probably the Reaſon the BE of Pruſſia made 
leſia looked upon 


him as their Deliverer from Popiſb Periecution. 


Feligion. ] The eſtabliſhed Religion in the other Provinces, wiz. 


of Bohemia proper, and Moravia, is ſtill Popery; though there are a 


multitude of Sects that call themſelves aan, (F in Moravia, ſome 
of whom entertain very thocking Notions of the Chriftian Religion, 


and it is ſaid have made Proſelytes in Great- Britain. 


Genius, Perſons, &c.] As to the Perſons and Habits of the Bobe- 


_ mians, they differ but little from the Germans ; their Gentry are na- 


turally brave, and more inclined to Arms than Arts; they are of an 


open and agreeable Converſation ; but the Boors or Peaſants, who 


are no better than Slaves to their reſpective Lords, are ſaid to be a 
brutiſh Generation, and very much given to pilfering and plundering 
their Neighbours. The whole Nation is charged with Intempe- 
Trance, as well as their Neighbours the Germans; they are alſo ex- 


ceeding credulous, abounding in Stories of Spectres and Apparitions, 


eſpecially in their Mines. ; 

This Kingdom is frequently deſcribed as Part of Germany, but 
with very little Reaſon ; for it is not in any of the nine Circles, nei- 
ther does it contribute any Thing towards the Forces or Revenues 
of the Empire, or is ſubje& to any of its Laws. What gives ſome 
Colour to this Miſtake, is, that the King of Bohemia is the firſt Se- 
cular Elector of the Empire, and their Rings have been Emperors 
of Germany for many Years. | 


The Conſtitution of the Government is at preſent an abſolute he - 


reditary Monarchy, of which the Empreis Queen is now the Sove- 


reign. The States of Boheniia, indeed, are ſummoned, for 7 
— 5 L 
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tion whereof, they are already enumerated. 


0 r * 


| fake, every Year, by the Command of the Queen, and meet at 


Prague ; they conſiſt of the Clergy, Nobility, Gentry, and Repre- 
ſentatives of the Towns. Here a Commiſſioner from the Soverei 
lays before them the Neceſſity of granting ſueh Supplies as the 


Court demands, which uſually amount to à very great Sum; and 


theſe are granted without Hefitation or Examination, only they ſome- 


times expreſs their Concern at the Abſence of their Prince, and ſeem 
grieved that their Country is exhauſted to enrich the Auſtrians, for 


- % % FT - 


whom they have an implacable Averſion. 


4. 


Language.) Their proper Language is a Diale& of the Sclavo- 


nian, though they ufually ſpeak the German or High Dutch. Their 


Pater-Nofter is of the following Tenour : Otis naſßb, . 2 


myebæch ; o ſuety fer imeno tue; prſid ſerahouſutut tu 

tua jako Vnebi tak i na zemi ; hleb nas vezdejſhi det nam dayeſi ; 

a odpuſzty nam vini naſhe jalſb i mi odjus thyime winyikum naſhim 3 
# uvody naſz v fokuſhenyi, alye zbaviſanaſe ode xlebo; nebove' jeſut 


 Wahyfetvi i mecz i felavana wyeki. - Amen. 


| Arcbbifbopric and Biſboprics.] The only Archbiſhopric in Bobes 
mia is that of Prague ; and the Biſhoprics are of Koni ah, 
Frere, nnd Ole, OO 


” 
- 
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Univerſity.) Prague is the only Univerſity. 


A..] The Arms of Bebenia are Argent, a: Lion Gules, the 
Tail moved, and paſſed in Saltier, crowned; languid, and armed 
0 8 | "4; ; 


Cas] The Coins are the ſame as in Germany, e 
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dbl, on tlie Err E. \Lov- 
1 - 19-200 N. Lat. ball. bes 


| Gran, on. the D 


.- Newbauſel, N. W. Buda 
e 2 N. W. n e nf neren, on the Dankbr, A ts 
. Chromite. N. W.- 2 ay + Hind of orb. 022 2 £0173 
 Schemnits, in the Middle. | | Reach on the Danube, oppoſite 
Eßpperies, N. Fe gd | to the Iſland of Schur. 
_ Caſcbaw, N. | | Altenbury, W. oppoſite to the 
 Tackay, N. E. WE Iſland of Schat. 
Zatmar, N. E. 6 Mei ſſenburg, or Alb Regalin, 
Unghuar, N. E. 8 ſituate E. of the Lake, called 
 Mongats, N. E. BE, ' | the Platten Sea. 
.  Waradin Great, E. | | Kanifba, 8. E. of the Platien 
- Segedin, 8. E. Sea. 
Aria, in the Middle. | | Five Churches, N. of the River 
Fel, on the Danube, oppoſite | Drave. © | 
+» oHk&.'\) i | 4 | 


Lala. ] There are 3 of Lakes and 8 Waters in 
this Country, among which that called the Platten Sea, another cal- 


led the Newfid/er Sea in the Lower Hungary, are the moſt extenſive. * 
Rivers. ] 


North of the Danube.” 


3 Chief W 

Pirssend fifuacte on the 

Das R. Don. 1 8 
Lat. 48-20. 
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Ni.] The Danube, which divides Hungary in two Parts, has 
been deſeribed already in treating of Germany ; 2. the Drave, the 
Southern Boundary of Hungary, is a fine navigable River, and dif- 
E = _ itſelf into the Danube at Eſect; 3. the Teyſſẽ riſes in the 
N. E. of Hungiry in the Carpathian Mountains, runs W. by Todkay, 
and afterwards turning S. falls into the Danube oppoſite? to Salanka- 


Segedin; 5. the Kalhoriſes in the N. E. of Hungary, and running 

S. falls into the Tee; 6. the Raab riſes in Stiria, and running 

Ni. E. falls into the Danube againſt the Hand of Schut ; 7. the Wazg 

riſes in the N. of Hungary, and running S. W. falls into the Danube, 

oppoſite to the Tfland of Schur; 8. the Temes riſes in the Fengase 

eff and running W. paſſes by Temefcvarr, and falls into the 
r e e 2957 Aa „n. 
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from zeir numerous Lakes, ſtagnant Waters, and Marſhes. 
S Soil and Prager] Tt is one continued fruitful Plain, ext 
les 


- {badge of 300 | Pre#l | 
Flenty of Corn, rich Wines, and Cattle; and abounding with Deer, 
Game, Fiſh, and Wild Fowl. And, in the Carpathian Mountains on 
the North, are Mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, and Salt: 
Their Baths and Mineral Waters are efteemed the beſt in Europe ; 
the Baths of Buda were magnificent Structures when poſſeſſed by the 
Turi, but are not kept up by the Chriſtians. . 
Traffic and Mannfactures.] The Hungarians furniſh the ' 4uftri- 
an, and other Countries Weſt of them, with vaſt Droves of Cattle, 
as well as with Variety of excellent Wines, of which thoſe of Tockay 


8 


are reckoned the beſt; their ManufaQures are chiefly thoſe of 
Braſs and Iron, of which they export a great deal wrought and un- 


© Perfons and Habits.) The Hangarians are of a good Stature and 


"well-proportioned ; the Men ſhave their Heads, but ſeave Whiskers on 
the upper Lip; they wear Furr Caps on their Heads, a Cloſe-bodied 
Coat girt with 4 Sal, and a ſhort Cloak or Mantle over all, ſo con- 
trived as to be buckled under the Arm, and leave the Right · hand at 
Liberty. The Troopers wear a Broad Sword, and carry a Hatchet, 

or Battle-Ax: The Women alſo wear ſhort Cloaks and a Veil when 
Be go Abroad; but the better Sort uſually imitate the French Fa- 
ty lions. nme ; SIS" 5 | 1 44 2 | 


. — 11150 T ; 
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| Forces.) The Huff, | 
-" Horſes, put not near fo large as the German Horſes, and therefore 
"they ſtand up on their ſhort Stirrups when they ſtrike. © Their Foot 
Tv TAE 9 


„ 
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men; 4. the Meriſo riſes in Tranſylvania,” and falls into the Teyſe at 


, 0 The Air of Hungary is very bad, ſuppoſed to proceed 


, wiz. from Pre:burg to Belgrade, producing | 
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art, or Hungarian Troopers, tide upon fleet | 
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n= FE HAR-£- ; 
ing to the Number of their Enemies they pretend to have killed : 
both Horſe and Foot are an excellent Militia, very good at a Purſuit, 
or ravaging and plandering a - Country, but not equal to regular 


_ Hungary has been a Scene of War for 200 Years and upwards; 
it is called the Grave of the Germans, many Thouſands having pe- 
-  -riſhed in this unhealthful Soil, by Sickneſs, as well as the Sword; a 

kind of Plague viſiting the Country once in three or four Years. 


__ ©. Curioſities, ] Some of the greateſt Curioſities in this Country are 
._ _ their Bridges, their Baths, and their Mines; the Bridge of E Sec, 
built over the Danube and the Drave, and the adjoining Marſhes, is 
3 five Miles in Length, and has Towers at every Quarter of a Mile's 
5 Diſtance, and is a Paſs that has been much contended. for by the 
Chriſtians and Turks, There is alſo a Bridge of Boats over the Da- 
_ *nube,, half a Mile long, between Buda and Pe; and there are the 
Ruins of a Raman Bridge, twenty Hungarian Miles from Belgrade, ſtill 
remaining, that exceed any Thing of the kind; it conſiſted of twenty 
ſquare Piles or Pillars of Stone, one hundred Feet high, the Baſes 
_ "whereof contained ſixty Feet on every Side of the Square; the Di- 
._ » , tance between every one of theſe Pillars was one hundred and ſe- 
venty Feet, joined by Arches, with this Inſcription: PROVIDEN- 
"FTA AUG. VERE PONTIFICIS, VIRTUS ROMANA QUID 
NON DOMAT ? SUB JUGUM ECCE RAPITURET. DANU- 
BIUS z and, to perpetuate the Memory of this Structure, Silver Me- 
dals were ſtamped with the Inſcription DANUBIUS. , 
The Baths of Buda have been mentioned already, as the moſt 
magnificent in Ezrope;- and their Mines, in the Carpathian Moun- 
rains, afford every kind of Metaok nx ne? 
It is ſaid a better Account may be collected of eight Emperors and 
Kings, from the Medals and Inſcriptions found in Hungary, than 
has been given by any Hiſtorians. Zamofrus relates, that there are 
Coins to be met with here, that give us the Portraitures of Ly/fma- 
chus, Alexander the Great, Philip of Macedon, and Darius, I here 
Vas found near the 'Town of Deva a great Quantity of ancient Gold 
_ * Medals, each of them weighing two or three Crowns a-Piece, which 
had on one Side the Image of Lyfmachns, and on the Reverſe 
Victoria; and with the Medals was found a Golden Serpent. | 


ERevolulions and memorable Events. 


HE Hunt, a Scythian Nation, poſſeſſed themſelves of this 

Country in the third Century, and communicated their Name 

to it, being then Part of the ancient Pannonza. 79 ol 
If was at firſt divided into many little Principalities and States, 

which at length united under one Head, who had the Title of | 

Duke ; che laſt of theſe, Dukes was Gey/a, who, becoming a 3 

| | 1 | 12 | yte 


KUMNGCAERYT5 ! wh 


Iyteto Chriſtianity, was baptized ; after which he reſigned the Go- 
vernment to his Son Stephen, who took the Title of e e the Vear 


1000. It continued an elective Kingdom many Vears, but generally 


an one Family; Charles Robert aſcended the Throne, Anno 1 340, and 


ſubdued Bulgaria, Serwia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many 
other Provinces, which he annexed to his Dominions, ſome whereaf 
the Yenetians recavered from him. The Turks invaded Hungary in 
the 15 Century, in the Reign of Ladiſſaus, an Infant King, but were 
bravely repulſed by the celebrated Hunniades, who was Regent of 
the Kingdom, during the Minority of Lazi//aus. And, on the Death 
of Ladiflaus, the Hungarians, in Gratitude for the Father's Services, 
elected Matthias:Corvinus, the Son of Hunniadat, their King, Anno 
1458, Hunniades is uſually called Scandexbeg in the Turki/b Hiſto- 
ries. Lodotwic King of Hungary, engaging Solyman Emperor of the 
Turks, with very unequal Numbers, was-defeated. and killed in the 
Battle, Anno 1526, and great Part of Hungary loſt. Fohn Weywode 
of Tranſylvania ah the Throne of Hungary, Anno 1520; 
but was depoſed by Ferdinand, Brother of the Emperor Charles V. 
Solyman reſtored King Jobn; and at this Time began the Wars be- 
tween the German and. Turſtiſb Emperors, for the Dominion of Hun- 
gary, which laſted upwards of two hundred Years. 

Ferdinand, Archduke of Auſtria, was advanced to the Throne of 
Hungary, Anno 15271 and the Auſtrians have been able to inſluenee 
the Elections in ſuch a Manner, as to keep the Crown in their Fami- 
ly ever ſince. And this, which was an electiye Kingdom, is become 
an abſolute hereditary Monarchy : The late Emperor Carla VI. 
procuring it to be ſettled on his Female Iſſue, in Default of Males, 
his eldeſt Daughter the Empreſs.Queen enjoys it at this Day. As to 
the late Wars between the Empire and the Turks, in which the Turks 
loſt all Hungary, an Account of theſe will be found in the Revolu- 
tions of Germany. eb an 1 

1 L200 2 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion here is the Roman Catholics 
but the Hufites of - Bobemia propagating their Religion here in the 
155 Century, and the - Lutherans in the 1675, there are a great 
| Number of Proteſtants in this Kingdom, divided into a»Multitude 
of Sects: However they uſually unite againſt the Government, by 
which they have been ſeverely perſecuted for many Years, They 
ſeldom fail to join the Tui againſt the Chriſtians, receiving better 
Quarter from Iaſidelt than from bigotted Papiſts, until the preſent 
Reign; but the Empreſs- Queen having promiſed the Hungarians a 
Reſtoration of their antient Rights and Privileges, and the Prote- 
teſtants a Toleration of their Religion, they have exerted them- 
ſelves in her Defence in the late War, - | 


Language.] The Language of the Hungarians is peculiar to this 
Country. It comes the.neareſt the Hebrews which is governed by 


Points and Accents as this is; but the meaneſt of the People ſpeak a 
. Kind af barbarous Latin, by A they entertain a Correſpondence 
3 | Väth 
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Gold Coins of HUNGARY. 
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U. Situation. 
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1 Chief Touns. | wh | 
 Heewansrapr, E. Lon. 24. N. 1 baja! | 
_ "Saltzenberg, in the Middle. 
Senta, E. on the Punt bf Try. e 
Be ricia, near the Gold Mines, N. W. 5 5 F 
We auſenburg, W. IS. 5 125 
' Weifſenburg, in the Middle, fituate' on the Mey 1 
; Deus, S. a noted Paſs on the River n g. 35 
* . Ie 


whereupon this 
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„Melee r- ] This is a very monntainons Chuntry, o of 
which the yh an Mountains on the North, and the Trongath 

Mountains on the Eaſt, are exceeding high, and covered with Show 
Part of the Year; the Inland Country. alſo is mountainous and 801 
vered with Woods, as the Frontiers towards Turi alſo are, 4 
whence the Lavin Name of Try Bn kuamia was giyen ie ir. Te ft. 51 


> Rides: The chief Rivers are; 1. the Nanta, which 205 3 
& the Boundary a Turky on the Eaſt, and, running from North 
to South, falls into the 83 3 2. the Merifh which runs from 


North to South; th the Middle of the Country, and then, turn- 
ing Weſt, falls into the 7 befſe, oppoſite d to Segedin. 88 2 


Air.) The Air is warm here, but not t fo deen As that of 
Ry: 1 0 | | 
Soll and Produce.)} The Soil is fruitful, 'abounding in TA Wi ine, 


Cattle, and rich Paſtures; and their Mines afford Gold, Silver, 
| Copper, and Tran, and Salt 1 in Abundance. 88 


ber 1 * Traffic 
Copper and Iron Utenſils; their Foreign Trade js inconfiderable, 
though the Soil is rich, it does not yield ſo much Profit to the 


er as might be expected, it being a Frontier Province, and 
Fetal ravaged and plundered by Friends and Foes ; which 1s the 
lo | 


(Ren o, that it is not populous. 
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RANSYLVANTIA is the Weſtern Part of the ancient 

Dacia; it is ſaid to have been ſubdued by Lyfimachus, one of 
n. s Generals. Julius Cæſar repulſed the Dacians, when they 
paſſed the Danube, and invaded the Reman Empire. Auguſtus fortified 
the Southern Shore of the Nanube, to prevent their Incurſions. The 
Emperor Trajan ſubdued them, and reduced Dacia to the Form of 
a Province. It was over-ryn . by * Goths on the Decline of the 
Roman Empire, and the G5 ere expelled by the Hums. Ste- 
phen I. King of Hungary fabdued Tranſylvania, and introduced 
the Chriſtian Religion there, Aune 1000. From that Time Tran- 
Soanig was a Pravince Hungary and 
rian Viceroy, called a Vaivod, and theſe 2 at length ſet up for 


themſelves, and aſſumed an Inde 


Rival Princes, contending for this Princi N e. one of them was 
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It is at jm inhabited. by three qi erent People, that. have 
little Relation to each other, wiz. 1. Saxons ; 2. Hunt, and, 3. Cin- 
gart. The Saxons have near TWO Thirds of the Country; the Po- 
ſterity of the Huns are ſituate on the North-Eaſt, and the Cigars, 
who are Gypſies, live in Tents, and encamp all over the Country, 
and theſe chiefly manage the Hardware Manufacture. 


Neligion. ] The eſtabliſhed Religion here, as well as in in Hungary, 
3s Popery.; but there are a great Number of Proteſtants, who were 

ecuted as the Hungarians were, and uſually joined the Malecon- 
tents of that Kingdom and the Turks who protected both; but the 
7 ranſy/paxians ar are now ſome of FS: moſt faithful oo the * 
N of Hungary has. 


Ci,] The German Coins are current yo. I Jon? t 2 they 
have any peculiar to this Province. 


| , Bibopric e.] The Biſhopric of Hermanſtadt is the. ** Biſbopr 
I meet with * and there are no Univerſities mentioned in 


es | | 


Their PRES is the Sclavonian, of which I 
mall Kal. W in the next 4 J _ Tun the Name 
of Sclawonia, © 7 
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Situation and 1 82 N 
a Miles.) - 
8 v Length 200 8 
. 135 In Breadth 60 i 9 
ebe he Re pn the by the Danube, E. by the 
| Save, S. and by Stiria in Auftria, W. 
chief 


ts | Chief Nen 4 
vi Meeres, E. Tom, aÞJo:; N: Lat: 45-35: 
- Walpo, N. E. | 

Egeck, N. E. at the Confluence of the Drave and Dance. 
VE ob, W. on the Save. 67 

. eee « Ss. By, - 2 
- © Salankamen, . | 
e of 4 000 ot noe LIED nanaang 
Valcowar, E. £ x | | 3 7 
. - Graditha, 8. on the Save, 
Rajren, E. 
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axial 18 the South. Eaſt Diviſton of this Proving, ſo 3 
ed from the chief Town Raten; the People are called Ratzians 
or Raſcians ; their Militia being Part of the irregular Troops, that 


have done their Sovereign, the Queen of I ſuch * in 
the late War. 


Sail, Produce, and Mantfactures.] Sclavonia is a level Country, 
not incumbered by Woods or Mountains; well watered by thoſe fine 
navigable Rivers, the Danube, Drave, and Save, and other leſſer 
Streams, which render the Soil exceeding fruitful, producing Corn 
and Wine in Abundance, where it is cultivated ; but being a Fron- 
tier between the Turks and Chriſtians, and frequently eaten up by 
Friends and Enemies, the Huſbandman has little Encouragement 8 
improve his Grounds, or the Mechanic his e 


Perſons of the Natives.) The N atives are of a good um 
brave hardy Race, Soldiers from their 3 their = * 
ving been long the Seat of War. 44 
Name and Revolutions.) The antient 8 contained many 
large Countries, ſome have extended it from the Adriatic to the 
- Euxine Sea. It is ſaid to have taken its Name from the Sclavi, a Scy- 
thian Nation, which ſubdued Greece, as well as this Country, in t 
Reign of the Emperor 7u/ftinian. The Venetians made a Conqueſt 
of Sclawenia, and compelled the Natives to ſubmit to the vileſt 
Drudgeries, inſomuch that ſome derive the Word Slawe from this 
People, thus o h and abuſed by their Conquerors. The Hux- 

arians and Venetian poſſeſſed this Country alternately. The 
King of Hungary was Sovereign of Sclavonia, when the Grand Sig- 
nior Solyman the Magnificent invaded and reduced it, 75 87 15403 
and the Turks remained poſſeſſed of it until the Year 1687, ſoon aſ- 
der which they loſt this, and all the Territories the ben, ** 

Poſſeſs North of che Seu and Danube. 1 2 | Spe 

Religion.) The Religion eſtabliſhed . is Popilty: bit there is 

5 à Mixture of Greek Chriſtians amongſt them as well as raus. 


Biſhoprics 
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c cs and — only Biſhoprics are . capital 
of Poſega and Zagrab; E as to Univerſities they have none ; 

RS Traffic can ä 
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. 
821 As to Coins, there is oe Min in this c. the German 
and Turk Coins are current here. 6 | 


Language.] The Sclavonian is one of the are Langn ages 
of Eu vg 21 is ſtill fpoken by the Poles ur rin kerne 
and Turi. Some have reckoned up ay Nacioen that ſpake thi 
1 Their Pater-Nofter 9 viz. Otſebe . nas, iſe 700 

efiech ; da 2 imia twoie 3 da perijdet tar fauije twoie 3 

— 1 be i nd zemli ; cblieb nas na- 
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Perſont.] The Croats, or Krabat, are of a * Stature, and 


eſteemed brave, hardy Soldiers, on Which 8 ſeveral German 
Princes entertain them for their Guards. 


Government, Biſhoprics, Univer ſitiss, and Coins.) As to 8 
ment, theſe Frontier Provinces having all been reconquered from the 
Turks by. the Houſe of Auſtria, they are all ſubje& to that Houſe, 
and under a deſpotic, abſolute Dominion, having no Laws but ſuch 
as the Conquerors" pleaſe to impoſe. ' I meet with no'Biſhoprics or 


Univerſities ark, and ws Sen 5 4 here oi that of — 


or Turky. 
Language.) The Language is the Sclavanian,  _ 1, . 
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Province  Palatinates. | Chief Towns: 


Poſua, Kroſcian 
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Lencicia | 


Si radia. 
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| > Samopitia | Roffienne K 
rg ; ak OI e 2 L Miduich | 
6. Carl, Courland proper <= — NR in 
North K Mittaw. 
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wy eriby E 4 
. Lithuania, ) Wipteſe e ny Mistel 
th-Eaſt 'Troks — Y. Troki, Grodus 
5 Minski l E 22 6 
Mfc! * . 41 ſciſaæu 
Nawegrodeck m——— © © Novogradech. 
: 8. Warſovia, or 1 6 * Warſaw ; f 
mY Maſſovia, in dec — N Cxeralo | 
2 P olachia, ins Bi lh 4 a FM Bakih: | 6 
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12. Podolia, FU per pe ogy rity md ri 
South-Eaſt © Vpper Podolia. — = et” 4: ; 


„ N Upper J. binia — 45 4 Lafac, or Lacks 
South-Eaſt LLower run — N 
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= ' is 3 The Air is ; cold in the North, a temperate/in oler Pate 
of the Kingdom. As this is, for the molt Part, an inland Country, 
the Weather is more ſettled, both in Winter and Summer, than 
in thoſe Places which lie near the Sea - Coaſt. Their Froſts continue 
ſeveral Months in the Winter, as their fair Weather does in Summer, 
. — 2 not ſubject to ſuch CGI as — cy * 
ran 510d? 


Name and Face of the 8 1 Poland is one yo, Plain, . 6 
whence it is ſaid to derive its Name. The only Hills are the Car- 


patbian 


, ‚ 
thian Mauntains, which divide it from Hung gar and Tran bt, 


on thi Sbuch; and there are ſome large Foreſts of Pines ani 
e The only Sea that borders on Tala is the Baltic. 


Tas.» erent 


Rivers] The Rivers * * 1 — which riſes in Lithe- 
and, running Weſt, divides. Poland Livonia falling into 
the the Kalte belo low R Riga. a 
2. The Weiſel or Viſtula, „lch, tifing in che South of Silfaa, 
runs Eaſt into Po/and, and having paſſed * Cracow turns North, 
and having viſited Warſaw, falls 3 = Pe Be tic at Dantzic by ſeveral 


Channels, receiving th 2 Bag "above Plocsho, 
* The 8 — from Eaſt to Weſt, and falls into the 


rin - N 
bx. N So Wilks, which, filing in the Eaft of Lithuania," Yrs Welt 
by Willa, and, having Teceived the Berezin/ of Rafe, falls into the 
Baltic near Memel. 
5. The Nieper or Boriſthenes, which, riling © in the Province of 
Moſcow, runs Weſt into Poland, then turning South enters Meſc 
again at K0, then continuing its Courſe South-Eaſt, falls into the 
— Sea at Octphow, having received A Preypiccz in Ks 


aflaye. - 
6. The Bog, which, riſing in Velbinia, runs. South-Eaft thro” 


Padolia and Als into the Nie eper above Oczabowy) © 
7. The Niefter, which riſes 7 in Red Ruffia, and rontilnigitooth. 


Eaff, divides Poland from 7 #rky, and as 8 by u 1 
into the A. Seat Belger. | | 


Soil and Produce.) The Soil is fruitful, eſpecially i in Corn, the 


Dutch le ieveral hundred Ships hereevery Year with it: They 
import from hence o Hemp, Flax, Leather, Furrs, Timber, Pitch, 
Tar, Tu ops, Wax, Pot-Aſhes, Nite, and Vitriol. And 


here are Mines of Silver, . Iron, . * Coals, 


— Their chief Manufactures are Indes Woollen, 
Re ard Iron. 

+ 7 10 A 

ebert, Temper, Ke. 1 The Polenders are peonthie. Men, and 
— — good Complexions; eſteemed a brave, honeſt People, without 
Diſſimulation, and exceeding hoſpitable. They cloath themſelves 
in Fur in Winter, and &ver all they throw aiſhott Cloak. They 
are eſteemed excellent! Horte men, This is meant of their Gentle- 
men, but the [lower Sort of People are Poor, _ Eons * 
— — dvr iulpages't They look 

ple keep grander | tharr the Gentry lev 

3 0 — Princes ; have their Guards, 
Bands of Muſic, and keep open Houſes: But there are no Degrees 
of Nobjlity, or any other Piſtinction amongſt them, than what 
"their Wealth or Poſts in the Government create; (We muſt except 


| or three noble Families, . Saphita's and Oginsti . out of this 
ZI Deſcription.) 


» O L A N D 

to the ot of Dantzic, and other Port Towns on the Baltie, ot 
Vifula. Theſe areſ a different Sort of Peap! i 
neither ſubject to the Commonwealth or f, Gentry.  Dantzit 
is a Republic, governed by its own Magiſtrates; and the common 
People live in à State of Freedom in this and other trading Towns, 
if compared to che Vallals of me Fig Gent. 


© Revolutions and memorable Events,” 


A HE dal or. Veneti, were the antient Tnkabitants of | 


| | Poland, (tiled, by the Romans, Sarmatia Faropirn.) Theſe 
were diſpoſſeſſed by the Tartars and Ruger, Who erefted ſeveral 
ſmall Governments, which were at length united in Lecbui, ſtiled 
their Dake. Cratus, the Founder of | Cracow, reigned about the 
Year 700, and left his Dominions to his Children: After whoſe 
Death the Poles elected Piaftus their Duke, whoſe Poſterity enjoyed 
It till the Year 999 ; when Duke Bolgllaus Crobry, with the Con- 


- Currence of the Pope and the German Emperor, aſſumed che Title 


of King, and conquered Bohemia, Moravia, and Prufſiz, making 
„„ % f/ 
- Boleflaus II. added Red Ruffia to Poland, by marrying the Princeſs 
Vicgſtaua, Heireſs of that Dutchy, Anno loc 99g. 
In the Reign of Lladiſſaus, who ſucceeded to the Crown An 
1203, the Pope aſſigned Praſſa to the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, for the Services they . had done in the Holy Wars, the 
"Pruffians being then Pagans, and the Holy See claimitig a Right to 
diſpoſe of all Pagan Comitries.  . „ 
In the Reign of Lewis, who was alſo King of Hungary (1370) 
the Poles procured ſeveral Limitations and Reſtraints on the Royal 
Prerogatives, 'their Kings being abſolute until then. 74 0; 
Ib 1 Hedꝛuigis, Daughter df Lewis, ſucceeding him, 
in 1435, and marrying Ladzſſaus, Great Duke of Lithuania, that 
Dutehy became united to P olan. 7 
Quſinir IV. who aſcended the Throne 4nno 1446, entering into 
a War with the Teutonic Knights (who endeavoured to render 
_ Pruſſia independent of the Crown of Poland) a Treaty was at length 
concluded between theſe Powers; whereby it was agreed, that all 
that Part of Praſſa which lies Weſt of the River Weiſel, ſhould be 
ſubject to the Crown of Poland, and the Eaſtern Side ſhould remain 
ſubject to the Teutonic Knights, provided the Grand Maſter tovk an 
Oath of Fealty to the King of Poland as his Vaſſal, which was 
I e e 6, £00 A RU 
© Tn this Reigu the Repreſentatives from the ſeveral Palatinates, or 
Counties, were firſt called to the Diet, or Aſſembly of the States, 
the Legiſlative Power being lodged in the Kin and Senate before. 


About the Year 1520, in the Reign of Sigiſnund, Eather's 


? Doctrine, tending to a Reformation, was introduced into Pa, 
8 and 
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| annie the Ci of Dance and ther Town the North 
Tbe Ryffars invading n, in this Reign * Sobehern Pro- 
vinces put themſelves under the Protection of alan, and the North 
of Liuonia called in the Sevedes to defend them againſt the Rufpans, 
which was the Occaſion of perpetual Wars amopglt thoſe Powers. 
Henry of Yalois, Duke of Anjou, being elected King of Poland, 
Pines. 574, abdicated Poland on his ſucceeding to the Crown of 
France; whereupon Stephen Batori, Prince of Tran _ was 
elected King of Poland, who eſtabliſhed Courts to receive Appeals 
from inferior Courts, there being no open allowed before . 
the King and Council. | 
_  Uladiſſaus, who aſcended this Throne 2 16 32, in invaded. Ruſſia 
and took the capital City of Moſcow, obliging t the Roffians to cede 
the Province of Smolenito to Poland. 
In the Reign of John Caſimir, Brother of Uladiflaus (who was 
.a Cardinal) I aſcended the Throne Anno 1648, Charles Guſtavus, 
King of Sueden, in one Year, viz, 169 5, made an entire Conquelt 


of Poland, and Cafimir fled We, Silefia 3 ut, "the Swedes retiring next 


Vear, Cafomir was reſtored Whereupon he entertained German 
Forces to ſecure his Poſſeſſion, but the Poles, apprehending he in- 


'tended to make himſelf abſolute, depoled im; whereupon he 


' retired into France, and became Abbot of St. Germains. | 

Michael Wiſnownki was next elected, Anno 1670; in whoſe 
Reign the Turks conquered the Province of Padolia, and beſieged 
Leopol, compelling the Poles to pay- them an annual Ne where- 
| * the Turks abandoned Leepol. 

A new War breaking out, "Foba. Sobiecki, che Gon Geberal, 

gained a great Victory 9 the Turks, but, the Poles refuſing to keep 
; the Field any longer, he obtained no great Fruits of his Victory. 

Wi ifnowicht dying, Anno 1674, the Poles elected Fohn Sabielli their 
King, in Regard of. his Services againſt the Turks. It was this 
Sobienli who joined the Duke of Lorrain, the Imperial General, 


, when the Turks befieged Vienna in 1685, and obtained that decifive 
Victory which compelled the 'Infidels to abandon Hungary nor 


long after. 
On the Death of Sobieati, ade Az guſtus, EleQor of Saxony, 
was choſen King of Poland, Unus 1698, in Ee 0 to the Prince 
of Conti, who was ' proclaimed King by the French Faction, but 
. obliged, to retire. into France; and the following Year, 1699, at a 
Treaty, between the Turks on one Part, and the Germans and Poles 
on the other, at Carlowitz, the 7 ur fe reflored Podolia, with the City 
of Kaminec, to Poland. After which the Poles inſiſted that the 
King ſhould ſend back his Saxon Forces to Germany ; which not 


being readily complied with, the Diet came to a Reſolution that the 


_ Gentry ſhould mount on Horſeback and drive the Saxons out of the 
Kingdom; the King however found Means to retain theſe Forces, 
by repreſenting that they were neceſſary to oppoſe the Sawedes in 


Livonia: And in the Year 1700 he entered into a Confederacy * 
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the Danes, Ruffians,” and Brandenburghers; againſt Charles XII. 
ing of Seveden, in which War Auguſtus was defeated in ſeveral Battles 
depoſed him, and advanced Stamiſlaus to the 
Throne of Poland, Anno 1704. The King of Swedew afterwards 
ur into Saxony, where he plundered the Country, 
and his Troops lived at Diſcretion a whole Year, taking every: 
Town in Saxony but Dreſden. After which he had the Aſſurance to 
viſit King Auguſtus in Dreſden, without a Guard, and take his 


: Leave of him; | ; 


King Strani/lars remained on the Throne of Poland until the Year 


| 1709, when, Charles XII. being defeated by the Ruffans at Pul- 


zoway, and obliged to take Refuge in Turiy, King Auguſtus reaſcended 


the Throne of Poland, tho“ he had ſworn not to diſturb Stani/ars 


in the Poſſeſſion of it. He kept a conſiderable Body of Saxaxs about 
him afterwards, in order to prevent another Revolution, and his 


Allies the Ry/fans lived at Diſcretion in Poland for many Years, 


— and ravaging the Country in a terrible Manner, under 
retence of Arrears due to them fox their Services againſt Sueden; 
which occaſioned a Miſunderſtanding between Auguſfus and the Czar, 


which ran ſo high that the Ruſſians ſuggeſted to the Poles that 


| — intended to make the Crown hereditary in his Family. 
In the mean Time the Populace at Thorn (which is a Proteſtant 


' Town in Regal Prufja-) inſulting a Popiſh Proceſſion, Arno 1724, 


their Magiſtrates and ſeveral Citizens were condemned to die, by 
Commiſſioners ſent from the Court of Poland to enquire into this 
Affair, for not ſuppreſſing the Tumult: In whoſe Behalf moſt of 
the Proteſtant Powers of Europe interpoſed, threatening to revenge 
the Magiſtrates Death, if they were executed; but, the Vienna and 
Hanover Treaties engaging the Attention of the Powers of Europe 
at this Time, the unfortunate Proteſtant Citizens of Thorn were 
executed. Nothing more remarkable happened in this Reign, unleſs 


it were the Poles attacking the Saxon Forces and compelling them 


to leave that Kingdom. * SED, | 
Auguſtus II. dying in the Year 1733, his Son, Auguſtus ILL, was 
advanced to the Throne of Poland, by the Intereſt of the German 


and Ru/ian-Courts, tho* the French Faction had proclaimed King 
Staniflaus, who retiring to Dantgic was beſieged in that City by 
the Saxons and Ruſſians, and eſcaping: from thence retired, into 
France ; whereupon his Party ſubmitted and ſwore Allegiance to 

ing: Auguſtus, who does not ſeem to be much in the Affection of 
the Poles ; for, tho' the King of Pruſſia plundered Saxozy, and took 


the capital City of Dreſden, the Poles did not move a Jot in his 


Defence, diſobliged probably by his long Abſence out of the King- 
dam. He has married two of his Daughters into the Bourbon 
Family, one to the King of the 'Two Seile, and the other to the 
Dauphin of France; ſo that it cannot be expected he ſhould ever 
engage again in a Confederacy —_ that Kingdom; in Caſe of ano+ 
ther War, the moſt that can be hoped for is that he will ſtand 
neuter, be: £: ME; enen E 
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It ſhould have been remembered that the Crown of Palamu 72 
knowledged Ducal Pruſſia to be independent of that Kingdom in 
7663, upon Condition that it ſhould revert to the Crown. of . 
on Failure of Male Iſſue-. 

The Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic III. Duke: of rial, fun 
ad che Ste of King in . 


|  Empflitution.] Poland does not. only reſamble a Re publie,. but it is 
really fo, and ſtiled ſuch by the Poles themſelves in kbeir Acts of 
State ; for the "Legiſlative Power is lodged in the States, and the 
Executive Power in the Senate, of which the King is only Preſident 
when he is preſent, and they. can meet and conſult without him. 
2 King is elected by the Clergy and Gentry in the Plains of 
Warſaw, and if the Minority ſhould be ſo hardy to inſiſt on their 
the Majority would fallupoa them. and cut them in Pieces; 
they all appear unanimous, therefore, and pretend to adhere to the 
firongeſ Side, whatever their Inclinations may be.. 

The new King is obliged to fign an Inſtrument called the Pala 
Conventa, whereby he engages that he will introduce no foreign 
Forces, ox prefer any Foreigners or Perſons but Natives of the Pro- 
vince where they are to execute their reſpective Offices; and tho” 
the King appoints the Officers of State, they are only accountable 
to the Republic: and paid by them. The King cannot diſplace an 
Officer; and if the King 3 the Pacta Conventa his Oificers arg 
. if they reſiſt him, make War upon him, and even depoſe 

im. He cannot touch the public Treaſure. All the Forces are 
paid by the Republic, as well as the Officers of State; and the King 
has a clear Revenue of 140, ooo J. 9 r Ann:m. He cannot make 
War or Peace without the Conſent of the States.. The King cannot 

without the Conſent of the Republic, and the Queen (as well 
as the King); muſt profeſs herſelf a Papiſt, or ſhe eannat be crowned, 
of which the laſt Queen was an Inſtance :. Her Court is kept. at the 
Charge of the Republic, and a Proviſion made for her on the 
King's Death. 
Phe Diet, or Aſſembly of the States, confiſts- of the Senate md 


the Deputies, or Repreſentatiues, of every Palatinate (County] and | 


City, and meet uſually every two Years ; and oftener upon extra- 
ordinary Occaſions, if ſummoned by the King, or, in his Abſence, 
by the Archbiſhop of Gneſna. 

The Senate conſiſts of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Palatines, 
Caſtellans, and great Officers of State. 

The general Diet fits but ſix Weeks, and often breaks: up in a 
Tumult much ſooner; for one 8 Voice prevents 2 
paſling any Laws, or coming to any Reſolution on. what is 
to — from the Throne. : s ue 

Poland is in Reality a G emen of. united States: Every 
Palatinate or County make Laws, which muſt not however be con- 
trary to the general Laws of the Republic enacted by the Diet, or 
general Aſſembly of the States, | 

RE 


/ 


moſlacws, Window, Mednic, Plocikow, Letiko, Colmenſee, Fa 


f.. Yr > © ts 
Polan proper, and the grand Dutchy of Lithuania, are fb diſtinct, 
that each of them have their Crown - General and other great Officers 
of State. © TT n 


"Damtzic, and ſome other trading Towns, are diſtin Republics, 


governed by their reſpective Magiſtrates. Ducal Pruſſa is ſubject 
to the King of Pr. fa, and the Dutchy of Courland to its Duke, 
The Forces ot Poland are all Horſe, and ſaid to amount to 


100,000 3 but then it is preſumed they include their numerous Vaſſals 


and Servants, who are obliged to follow their Lords when they are 
ſummoned, on Pain of forfeiting their Eſtates. 


The Gentlemen hold their Lands by military Tenures, and are 
obliged to being a certain Number of Horſemen into the Field, in 


Proportion to the Value or Rents of their Lands ; but then they need 


not remain in the Field above fix Weeks, and are not obliged to 


march out of the Kingdom. As they. have no Foot, they hire 
Germans uſually when they beſiege any Place; and ſince the Acceſſion 
of the Saxen Family to the Throne, they have had more of their 
Foot than they deſired, tho' they are no Expence to the Republic 
but paid by the King. 12 1 N 


Religion.] The eftabliſhed Religion is Popery, except in the trading 
Towns near the Baltic; and there the Lutheran Religion is profeſſed, 
but frequently perſecuted by the Republic; of which the Executions 
at Thorn are a late memorable Inſtance. The Republic tolerate every 
Religion but Proteſtants, for there are a Multitude of Mahomttan 
Tartars in Lithuania, great Numbers of Jews, and many of the 
Greek Religion, who are feldom or never diſturbed on Account, of 
their ſeveral Perſuaſions. nr, TIED 


ArchbiBops and Big] There are but two Archbiſhoprics, vi. 


| Gneſna and Leopol. The Archbiſhop of Gneſna is always a Cardinal 
and Primate of the Kingdom, and, during an Interregnum and in the 


W. bf Abſence, he is Regent. . | rial 
The Biſhoprics are thoſe of Poſna, Wilna, Cracow, Culm, Na- 
2E. 


Premiflaw, and Caminec. 


Language.] The proper Language of Poland is the Sclawonian, 
but intermixed with the High Dutch, and in Lithuania the Language 
differs much from that of the other Provinces. Larin is generally 
underſtood and ſpoke by the meaneſt People, tho? nat very correctly. 
The Pater-Nofter in the Poliſb Language is of the following Tenour, 
viz. Oycze nasf, Itorys na niebioſach ; niech fie ſcwieci imie twoie 3 
niech preyidzie kroleſiavo twoie ; niech bedxie wola tavoia jako y w 
niebietak y na ziemi ; chleba naſſego Meſſedniego day nam dzifia : 


yodpuſe nam naſfi winy, jalo y my odpuſſc zamy naſſym WIROWAYCON 3 
ynie ewavodys nas 222 | 
Foie jeſt troleſtauo J mac & ckwala na wieki, Amen. 


YO ce. 


nie; ale nas auybaau ode zdlego; abowiem 


* 0. 
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+ Gurcofcics.} Among the Curioſtties of this Country may be 
Teckoned the wild Men. that are frequently found in 1. Woods, 
ither it is ſuppoſed their Parents carried them in their Infancy to 
avoid the 1 who oſten make Incurſions into Poland and carry 
of People into Slavery: Upon a cloſe Purſuit 
the. Women | have been forced to leave their 


8 to hea by e brought into Towns and uſed kindly : 
retain. no Memory of their former. ſavage Lives, when they 
come to be humanized and made converſable. | 
The Salt-Pits in Paland are wonderful Caverns, ſeveral hundred | 
* Yards ards deep, and at the Bottoms there are a thouſand. intricate 
Wandings or Labyrinths : Theſe are exceflive cold, and ſuch Storms 
of Win ariſe ſometimes as nothing can reſiſt. One of theſe Mines 
yielded the Republic | the Value of forty thouſand Pounds a 
ear: And in 1 Kinds of Salt, one extreme hard and 
as clear as Chryſtal; another not ſo hard but clearer; the third is 
ft and brittle, and of a pure White. They are forced. to take 
| es Care of their Lights, for the Vapour, which i is nitrous, will 
metimes take Fire and ſet them in a Flame. 
Abe Gentlemen of Polund have a Right to ll Mines found in 
5 728 Lands, whether Metals or Salt, except White Salt, of which 
be e og Eighth, and ſome. 21 enn, the Queen 
e tate 


have RPO he , 

m ce Mountains of Tief, on the es of Ruff are a Sort 

of Catacombs, or ſubterranean Vaults, which the Antients uſed for 

Burying-places ; where it is ſaid human Bodies are found entire that 

6 bays Heen. 1 W * . ene 
A 


21 eee N the fiſt and fourth 
Sul, an Eagle Argent, 'crowned and armed Or, for Poland. In 
. theſecond and third Gules, a Cavalier armed Cap- pee Argent; in 
the Dexter a naked Sword of the ſame; in the Siniſter a Shield 
Azure, charged with a bearded Croſs, Or, mounted on. a Courſer of 
the ſecond, barbed of the third, and neiled of the fourth, for 
- Eithuania, For the Creſt, a Crown, heightened with eight Fleurets,. 
and cloſed with four Demi-circles, end * in a e * The 


be N Kaen fia fidera Reges. 
\C& © : 7 . ** 


8 e 
- The Gold Dicar of , eee LS 
_ The old Silver Dollar of Dantxi —=— o 4 6 
The old Rix- Dollar of Thorn — 45 
: The Rix-Dollar of Sigi III. and of U- . 6 | 
Ain, IV. Kings of Polan!kxp& bo 7 
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RUSSIA or MOSCOVT, in | Borg 
Sinton Eat. 
I In Length Fan 
47 and 72 IN. the IF In Breadth 19 
Bounded by the Ice Sea or Frozch Ocem on che North, by Afaatic 


Ryffa on the Eaſt, by Little Tartary and'Turby on the South, and 
— the Baltic Sex, and Sabeden on the Weft. * 


lt 


Chief Towns, © 
Kola, E. Lon. 5. 
N. Lat. 6g. 8 


a N 5:97 4 
Provinces. ' Chief Towns. 


Pres 5 Gteat Newogrod, - * 7 1 Lon. 34. 
a Ruſſian Finland Iyburg 
| Kexholm — | 7 [4 Kexholm 
Carelia  —— | Netteburg | 
|  Ingria — Petersburg, E. Lon. 31. 
Weſtern ; = 0. ” 
Provinces. Livonia — f } Riga, E. Lon. 24. N. Lat. 


| 57. Narva, Revel, Dor- 

OS Lt BO Pleskow, Pernaw 
Smolencha — Smolensho | 

; Tak ; | Zernigof —— ( ZLermpof 
\ - | Virain, or Country RAR: bh 17. or Be, E. L 30- 0 

. => of the old Caſac ? Lat. 5 


Sea.] The Seas of Ruta are, the Ice Sea or Frozen Ocean, the 
Sea of Weygats or Neva Zembla, the White Sea, and the Baltic, of 
which the Gulf of 'Fin/and is Part, upon the North and Weſt ; the 
Palus Mæotis, or Sea of Azoph, on the South. Until the laſt War 
with Turky they were Maſters of the North Coaſt of the Euxine Sea; 
and ſtill the old Ceſacs of Raſſa have a Communication with the 

uxine Sea, by the River Nieper or Boryſthenes, from whence they 

equently iſſue in great Numbers, in their Wicker Boats, and invade 
the Turkiþ Territories, bringing Home Thouſands of unhappy 
Wretches whom * make Slaves . 


Lakes.] There are Lakes of vaſt Extent i "ih | North of Roſſa, 


wiz. 1. the Lake Ladoga, 2. Onega, z. the White Lake, 4. Umen 
Lake, 5. Vorſero, . 6. Fepus. ; 


Rows. ] Their Rivers are, 1. the Tobol, which, riſing i in Bulgar, 


runs North, and, joining the Iris, forms the great River Oby, 
which divides European Ri ſia from Afratic Rr Na, and falls into 
the Frozen Ocean oppoſite to N Zenbla. 

2. The Mangafea, which runs from South to North parallel to 
the Oc, and falls into the Frozen Ocean. 

3. The Pezara or Petzora, which, riſing in Permia, runs from 
South to North, and falls into the Frozen Ocean. 

4. The Davina, which, riſing in Welogda, runs North, and falls 
into the White Sea below Archangel. 

5. The Wolga. olim Rba, which, riſing in Belozero, Cans South- 
Eaſt thro' European Ruſſia, receiving the Rivers Mologo, Mo 2. 
Kiſma, Octa, and Kamar ; then, bending its Courſe- ſtill Ruth: 


runs thro' Afatic Rufia, and falls into the Caſpian Sea * | 


Aftracan by ſeveral Channels ; being the largeſt and deepeſt River 
on 


VF 15¹ 
on' that Continent, and yet fo landed up at the Mouth that great 
Snips cannot paſs from Aſtracan into the Caſpian Sea. 

6. The River Don, olim Tanais, which, riſing in the Middle of 
Ruſſia, receives the Woronetz, and then runs South-Eaſt to Kam finta, 
then turning South-Welt falls into the Sea of Axopb, or Palus Mæotis, 
receiving the Donets above Azoph. | | 

7. The Nieper, olim Boryſtbenes, which, rifing in the Province of 
Maſcogau, runs South-Weſt thr3* Poland, then, entering Moſcow 
again and paſſing by Nie, runs South-Eaſt thro' the Utrain, and, 
then tlue South thro* Tarturx, falls into the Exxine Sea at Oczakorw, 

8. The lower Davina, which, riſing in the Province of Moſcow, 
runs Weft thro' Poland, and, then Uividing Poland from Livania, 
falls into the Baltic below Riga. 


Face of tbe Country.] Ruffia is generally a level Country, except 
on the North, where we meet with the Mountains of Szo/p. 


Air and Soil.) It lying in ſo many different Climates, the Air 
muſt of Courſe be as different: The North is covered with Snow 


nine Months in the Year, and ſcarce habitable : The Middle of the 


Country is temperate, and the Southern Provinces warm, And as 
the Air, ſo the Soil is very different: In the North, Foreſts, Mo- 
raſſes, Bogs, and barren Sands, few Inhabitants, and not many 
Animals: The Middle of Raſſia and the South are fruitful Countries, 
and ſupply the North with all Manner af Proviſions by their 
navigable Rivers, Lakes, and Canals: The Middle of RAſia is 
covered with Snow ſix Months in the Year. They have continued 
Froſts in Winter, but, as ſoon as the Snow melts, Graſs and all 
Manner of Vegetables ſpring up and thrive amazingly. 

Perry obſerves that the North-Eaſt Winds, blow much colder than 
any other in the Beginning of the Winter, coming over vaſt Tracts 
of Snow and Ice ; but, when the Snows are fallen in the South, then 
the South Winds are as cold as the North. 1 


Animals.) In the North of NM their Animals are chiefly Rain- 
Deer, Bears, Foxes, Ermins, Martens, Sables, Hares, and Partridges; 
Wild-Fow! and Fiſh in great Plenty. In the Southern and Eaſtern 
| Provinces they have Neat-Cattle, Camels, Sheep, and Horſes ; 

the Horſes are a ſmall Breed but very hardy. | | 


' Produce.) The Country alfo produces Corn, Graſs, Hemp, Flax, 
Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Oak, and Firr Timber; their Mines 
Silver, Lead, and Iron in Abundance, No Country produces fo 


much Honey and Wax as Rzfiz, ſome make their Fortunes by theſe 


Articles. They will cut down feveral hundred Trees in the Forefts, 
and, dividing the Trunks of the Trees into ſeveral Parts, bare theny 
hollow, ſtopping them up at both Ends, only leaving a little Hee 
for the Bees to go in: Every Man that cuts down and prepares theſe 
Trees for Honey, has a Property in them by the Laws of the 
a ue | L 4 Country, 
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Country, nor can the Bears come at the Honey, tho they are per- 
geat deal of ſtrong Mead ow | 


of the Honey, and nl Spar Spirits from their Rye, which they 


petuzlly in Search of it. There is a 


pretend to value more than forcign Spirits. 


Manufa#ures and Traffic.) They caſt great Guns, M ortars, | 
Bombs, and Anchors, and make vaſt Quantities of ſmall Arms; 
They have the moſt valuable Furrs and Skins in Ewrope ; and for 


theſe, and for Warlike and Naval Stores, moſt Nations traffic with 
them. There are large Magazines of theſe Manufactures at Peter/-. 


burg, where tis ſaid Foreigners load. a thouſand Ships with them 


every Year, for-which they exchange the Produce of their ſeveral. 


Countries. | , 
They have alſo a very great Trade by Land with China and the 

Eaff.- Indies, for Gold, Silk, Tea, China Ware, Cc. the Profit 
whereof the Court reſerves to itſelf, bringing Home theſe Goods by 
Caravans of Camels. 9 1 N : 


V e They travel in Sledges drawn by Rain-Deer in Ry/ian 
Lapland, the Snow being frozen hard enough to bear them ; theſe 
Deer run as faſt as a Race-Horſe, flying in a Manner from one Hill 
of Snow to another, In the Middle of Ryfja they travel alſo in 
Sledges, but drawn by Horſes. The Sledge-way is beſt beaten in 
February, when they trayel Night and Day, in a Kind of Coaches 


fixed upon Sledges, fo expeditiouſly that they go from Petersburg to 
Moſes, which is 400 Miles and upwards, in three Days and 


' Nights, there being a convenient Place in the Coach to lie down and 
 fleep, hut the Horſes are changed every fourteen or fifteen Miles. 


| Revolutions and memorable Events.” ©. * \. 


ing People, withant any fixed Habitation ; the very Name 

Ne tis ſaid implies a Wanderer. Kiof, the Capital of the 
Ukrain, was the firſt City they built. Their Prince, Voladomir, 
having extended his Conqueſts far towards the Eaſt, laid the Founda- 
tion ob another City, Anno 1000, to which he gave his own Name 


T H E Nuſſ's are of Scythian or Tartarian Extraction, a wander- 
O 


Molodamir. To this City he removed the Seat of the Government: 
and, having married the Daughter of the Grecian Emperor, —_— 
the 


Porphzrogeneſta, profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and introdu 


Greek l Ruta. Many more of the Tartar Leaders left 
ing Life, and built them Towns about the ſame Time; 


their ramb 
but the Res, being the moſt potent Tribe, made the reſt de- 


he Tartars of Caſan, Afracan, and other 


dent on them. 

Eaftern People, obſerving the growing Power of the e, entered 
into a Confederacy againſt them, Anno 1237, and, 

ſame Duration, obliged the Ryſfans to become tributary. to them; 


and they remained ſubject to the Kingdoms of Caſas and Aſracan 


upwards 
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upwards of two hundred Years. The Ruſfaus, having thrown off the 


Tartar Yoke; removed the. Seat of the Government to Mo/tow, in 
the 13th Century. Jobn Baſfilowitz,. who began his Reign in 1450, 
united the ſeveral States and Principalities of the Ruffraxs, and add 


ed the Dutchies of Nowogred and Taeer to his Dominions, as his 

? Pleskow and Smolensko, Jobn, or Ir. 
Bafilewitz, his Grandſon, who began his Reign in 1540, made a 
Conqueſt of the Kingdoms of Ka/ax and Affracan; and was firſt ac- - 
knowledged Sovereign of that vaſt Tract of Country called Siberia, 


Son did the Dutchies o 


which extends Eaſtward as far as China. It was in this Prince's Reign, 


that the Exgliſb under Captain Cancellar (who went out with Sir a 
Hugh Middleton, to diſcover a North-Weſt Paſſage to China) hap-/ 
pened to be driven into the Port of Archange/, and firſt eſtabliſhed a; - 


Trade with Raſſia by Sea; which had never been viſited by the, 


Shipping of any Nation whatever, till then. The Exgliſb entered 
on this Expedition in the Reign of Edward VI. King of England, 


Anno 1553. 


John Bafilowitz did not only make very conſiderable. Foreign 8 


queſts, but ſubdued the Vaſſal Ryffan Princes, and perfectly de- 
ſtroyed the Conſtitution, which he could not effect, till he had cauſ- 
ed ſeveral of the Tributary Princes with their Families to be maſla-, 


cred, and ſeized on their Territories, from whence he obtained the 


Name of The Tyrant. The Caſſacs or Czercaſſes who inhabit the 
Ukrain, ſituate between the Rivers Don and Nzeper, ſubmitted to the 


Czar Alexis Michaekwitz, Father of Peter the Great; many of the, - 
Calmucs, Circafſjans, and Georgian Princes alſo have ſubmitted to 
the Rant. | | 


The Czar, Peter the Great, reigned jointly with his elder Brother 


John, until the Year 1696; when John died, leaving three Daugh- 


ters, viz. I. The Princeſs Katharine, married to Charles-Leopold 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Swerin ; the Princeſs Anne married to Frede- 
ric. William Dake of Courland, and the Princeſs Proſcovia. 
Czar Peter, the firſt Year he became ſole Monarch of | 
Siege to Azoph, which lies on the Palus Mæatis, near the Mouth of. 
the River Dex, and took it from the Turks, Auns 1696; and, thus 
having opened a Paſſage into the Black Sza, he deſigned to have built 
a Royal Fleet, and to come in for a Share, at leaſt, of the Naviga 
tion of that Sea with the Turks ; and accordingly. ſent to moſt of 
the Maritime Kingdoms in Europe for Ship-builders, „ great 
Rewards to ſuch as would come into his Country, and aſſiſt him in 
raiſing a Fleet. He ſoon after travelled into Holland and Ex 
taking young Noblemen and Gentlemen with him, - to learn the Art 


of Navigation, as well as Ship-building. The Czar, while he was | 


in England, worked himſelf in the King's-yard at e and 
made his Noblemen handle the Ax. acquainted himſelf alſo 
with almoſt every other Art and Science, and carried People of all 
Profeſſions back with him, offering them great Encouragement. 

He made a Truce with the Turks in the Year 1700, and declared 
War againſ Charles XII, the young King of Sqweden, having wy 


id 


o 
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entered into a Confederacy againſt that Prince, with the Kings of Den- 


mark, Poland, and Pruſſia. He was very unfortunate in the Begin- 
ning of that War, being defeated by the King of Sweden, as he lay 
before Narva with an Army of 100,000 Men, loſing all his Cannon 
and Baggage, though the Sens Army did not amount to 20,000 
Men. However the Czar obtained a Victory over the Sevedes in Li- 
<voria, in the Year 1702, and took Marienburg, and ſeveral other 
Towns. It was in the laſt mentioned City, that one of his Generals 
took the Lady Katharine, whom the Czar afterwards made his Em- 
preſs, though ſhe was an obſcure Virgin of mean Extraction. The 
Officer who took her, proud of his Prize, could not help boaſting of it 
before the Czar, who demanded to ſee her; at which the General trem- 
bled, but durſt not diſpute his Sovereign's Commands. The Czar no 


ſooner {aw her, but he ordered the General to withdraw, and from 


that Time took her to his Bed, and at length married her. 
The Czar, obtaining that decifive Victory over the King of Swwe- 


den, at Pultocvay in the Ukrain, Anno 1709, ſoon after made an en- 


tire Conqueſt of Livonia, depoſed Staniſlaus King of Poland, and 
_— King Auguſtus on that Throne again. 

The Turks Ade the Truce with the Ran, in 1711, the Czar 
entered Moldavia, in Expectation of being joined by Maxzeppa, their 
General, with a great Body of Troops; in which being deceived, 
he was ſurrounded by the Tzr4s on the Banks of the Pruth, and af- 
ter a Battle of three Days forced to purchaſe Peace, and agreed to 
deliver up Azoph, and all the Places he was poſleſſed of on the 
Black Sea. Having eſcaped from the Tarks he returned Home, and, 
joining his Northern Allies again, he reduced the Swwedi/h Pomera- 
nia in 1713 ; and, in the Year 1714, his Fleet defeated that of Sqwe- 
den, in the Gulf of Finland. © After which he proceeded in intro- 
_ ducing all manner of Arts and Sciences at Petersburg, and particu- 
larly an Academy Marine. The Patriarch of Moſcow dying about 
the ſame Time, he cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged Head of the 
Greek Church, ſeized the Lands of the Patriarchate, and of the Mo- 
naſteries, and added them to his own Demeſns. 

He viſited France in the Year 1717, and particularly the Academy 
of Sciences; invited ingenious Men of every Profeſſion, to accom- 
pany him to Ruſſia, tempting them with great Rewards to inſtruct 

is Subjects. Returning to Petersburg in the Year 1718, he ordered 
his only Son the Czarowitz, to be tried for a Conſpiracy againſt him 
m his Abſence, and, procuring him to be condemned, the young 
Prince died in Priſon. The Czar having made himſelf Maſter of 
Finland, he invaded Sweden itſelf, deſtroying their Copper and 


Iron-Works, burning and plundering the Country in a terrible Man- 


ner (but this was after the Death of Charles XII. King of Sweden, 
when the Princeſs Ulrica was upon the Throne of Sweden) where- 


upon the offered him advantageous Terms of Peace, and it was at 


length concluded in the Year 1721, that Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, 
and the Diflrict of }/yhurg in Finland, ſhould be confirmed to RAſfa. 
About the fame Time, the Czar took upon himſelf the Title of Em- 

mm peror 
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2 all the Ryffia's, ard he was afterwards acknowledged 3 


by all the Powers of Europe. 
The Czar, taking Advantage of the Civil Wars in Perfia, made 
himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Provinces in that Kingdom in 1722, par- 
ticularly of the South · Weſt Coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, 

About the ſame Time he obliged his Subjects to ſwear, they 
would obey whomſoever he ſhould nominate his Sueceſſor; after 
which he appointed his Empreſs Katharine Alexiewna, being his ſe- 
cond Wife, to ſucceed him, and dying in the Year 1724, ſhe af- 
cended the Throne' of Ruſſia. 

The King of Deamark having ſeized on that Part of the Datchy 
of Slick, which belongs to the Duke of Ho/ftein, and the Cza- 
rina equipping a ſtrong Fleet, which the Danes imagined was for 
the Recovery of Slefavick, which belonged to her Son · in- Law the 
Duke of Ho{ftein ; the Danes applied to England for Protection 
againſt the Ryſzars, as the Swedes did alſo at Ne ſame Time, a 
| 99,27 of another Invaſion. Whereupon his Britiſh Maj 

nt a Squadron of Men of War into the Baltic, under the Com- 
mand of Sir Charles Wager, to protect both Nations againſt the 
Rr Mans; and, as it was given out, to prevent the Ruſftans bringing 
over the Pretender to E ngland, though the Czarma declared it had 
never entered into her Thoughts, Sir John Norris was ſent with 
another Squadron into the Ballic, Ho: next Year 1727, on much 
the ſame Pretences. 

The Carina dying after a Reign of two an Peter, a Minor. 
Grandſon of Peter the Great, and Son of the Czarowitz, who died 
in Priſon, was advanced to the Throne of Raffie, by the Appoint- 
ment of the late Carina; to whom the Prime Miniſter, Prince Men- 
zikoff, procured his Daughter to be eſpouſed ; but the Ruſſians, re- 
ſenting his Inſolence, cauſed him to be baniſhed . into Siberia. 
Prince Dolgoraki, the next Miniſter, ſplit the ſame Rock Meni 
Leaf had done, by cauſing his Daughter to be contracted to the young 
Emperor. For, the. Czar dying of the Small-Pox ſoon after, Prince 
Dolgoruli was alſo baniſhed into Siberia, by the Empreſs Anne, Suc- 
ceſſor of Peter II. not only ſor cauſing his Daughter to eſpouſe the 
late Emperor, but for obliging the Empreſs to ſign an Inſtrument at 
her Acceſſion, whereby ſhe transferred great Part of her Authority to 
the States ; though ſhe found Means to break through it, and reiga· 
ed as deſpotically as any of her Predeceſſors. 

The King of Poland, Auguſtus II, dying in 1733. che Carina 
and the Emperor of Germasy, by their Infl uence, advanced his Son 
Auguſtus III. to the Throne of Poland, though the French Faction had 
proclaimed Staniſſaus; which being reſented by the French Kin 
who had married the Daughter of Staniſſaus, that Monarch, wit 
his Allies the Kings of Spain and Sardixid, anvaded the. Emperor $ 
Dominions in 1tafz and Germany. 

The R»ff5ans ſent '30,000 Men as far as the Rhine, to the Aſſifts 
ance of the Germans; but the Emperor, being forſaken by all the 
reſt of his Allies, was forced to yield up Naples and Sicily, * the 
3 ing 
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| King of Spain's Son, Don Carlos; and the Duke of Lorrain was forced 


to exchange Lorrain for Tuſcany in Italy. This War was no ſooner 


ended, but the Turks invaded Rate and the Empire of Germany ; 
and though the Ryftans were ſucceſsful on their Side, over-running 


Crim Tartary and Little Tartary twice, and taking Ocualow; and 


other Places on the Black See, yet, the 2 bein driven out 


of Ser via, and Bekrade belieged, he found himſelf. under a Necef- 
fity of clapping up a Peace, without including the RufFans, his Al- 
lies. After which the Ryftans were obliged to relinquiſh all their 
Conqueſts on the Black Sea, and make as ny, Oar Terms as they could 
for themſelves; and not long before the na ſurrendered to the 
Perfians all the in Peters — made in Gur King- 
dom, near the Shores of the Caſpian Sea. 
The Czarina Aune, dying 
ed for. Succeſſor Jobs the Son of Anthony-Ulric, Duke of Brunſwic- 
Weolfenbuttle, and of Anne his Wife, Daughter of Charles Duke of 
Mecklenburgh, and the Princeſs Katharine, who was eldeſt Daughter 
of the late Czar John, elder Brother of Peter the Great. During 
the Minority-of the young Emperor, who was ſcarce fix Months old 
at his Acceſſion, Count Biron, Duke of Courland, had been nomi- 
nated Regent by the late Czarina; which the Princeſs Anne, the Em- 
peror's: Mother, imagining ſhe was better entitled to, if not to the 
Throne: itſelf, ordered Count Munich to apprehend the Duke of 
Courland, cauſed him to be tried for High- Treaſon, and condemned 
to die. but was content with baniſhing him to Siberia. After which 
ſhe aſſumed the y, but did not enjoy it long; for the Ra ſſan 
Guards and Generals of the Army, conſpiring with the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, youngeſt Daughter of Peter the Great, proclaimed her 
Empreſs on the 5th of December 1741 ; and made the Infant-Empe- 


ror, with his Father and Mother the Dake and Dutcheſs of Brun- 


feoie-Walfembuttle, Priſoners, together with Count Munich and Ofter- 
man, the Chancellor. The Sentences paſſed againſt the Family of 
the Do/gorak's, and other Noblemen, in the Reign of the. Empreſs 
Anne, were reverſed, and the Duke of Caurlaud was recalled from his 
Exile i in Siberia. Counts Munich and Ofterman were condemned to 
dic, and led to the Place of Execution, but their Sentence was chan- 

= to Baniſhment in Siberia. | 
The Carina Eixabeth, ſoon 9 1 Acteſfion, invited the 
young Duke of _— (deſcended. from her elder Siſter) into Ru/ia; 
declared him her Heir, and gave him the Title of Grand Prince of 
n.he relinquiſhed his Pretenſions to the Throne of 


Ruffia;; whereupo 
Saweden, to which he was alſo next Heir, and wanne of the 


Greek Church. 

In the mean Time 2 War breaking out between Naſſta and Se- 
ay the Swedes were deſeated, and the Ryffars made an entire 
Conqueſt of Finland ; moſt Part whereof, however, they relinquiſh- 
ed at a ſucceeding Treaty, the Ruſſians retaining * Wybarg, 
aud ſome other Territories 18 1 nerdy; merge 


on the 287 of Oober 1740, appoint- 5 
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Conſpitubiun.] Fat has been generall eſteemed an hereditary 


Monarchy ; though there are Inſtances of the reigning Prince diſ- 
ſing of the Crown to diſtant Branches of the Royal Family, and 
— to Perſons not at all related to it in Blood, as where Peter 


the Great conſtituted his ſecond Wife, Katharine, Empreſs (though 


the was of mean Extraction] to the Excluſion” of his Grandſon 


Pater II. At preſent the Crown of Ryfia may be deemed elective, 


and of the worſt kind of elective Monarchies ; for the preſent Empreſs 
was advanced to the Throne by the Soldiers, without conſulting the 
States, though ſhe had the leaſt Pretenſions to that Throne of any of 
the Royal Family: However ſhe has got all the Heirs of the 
Crown in her Power. The Infant Jabs and his Mother, with the 
reſt of her Children, ſhe keeps cloſe Prifoners ; and the Duke of 
Holſtein, whom ſhe has declared her Heir, and who has indeed a 
prior Title, ſhe keeps in her Palace, and never ſuffers him to ſtir out 
without her. | 1 s + . 


Czar Peter's Reformation.) Never any Nation received fo entire 
a Change, as this did in the Reign of Peter . the Great, as to their 
Habits, Improvement in the Sciences, military Diſcipline, and Na- 
vigation. They faxmerly wore Caps in the Form of a Sugar-Loaf, 
turned up with. Furrs, a kind of Veſt and Gown down to their 
Heels like the A/zatics, and were very fond of long Beards ; but 
Peter. I. obliged them. to cut off their Beards and imitate our 


They deſpiſed all Arts and Sciences, and looked on every other 
Nation with the utmoſt Contempt, never imitating any of their Im- 
provements, or travelling amongſt them. Their Armies were a 


. confuſed Multitude, and they had not a ſingle Ship on their Coaſts ; 


when Peter I, travelling through all the polite Nations in Furope, 
in the Beginning of this Century, obliged his Subjects to do the 
fame, and be inſtructed in every Art and Science. He alfo-eſtabliſh- 
ed Academies at Peterſburg, and brought learned Men thither from 
every Nation in Europe. This City he built, but in the Vear 1703, 
and made it the Capital of his Empire : Nor did he only encourage 
the Sciences, but introduced all manner of Diverſions practiſed in 
other Cities, as Plays, Opera's, Concerts of Muſic, c. But no- 
thing did he endeavour with greater Application, than the diſciplin- 
ing his Troops, and raiſing a Royal Navy. His Forces, which were 
the Contempt of all his Neighbours, he made equal to the beſt 
Troops in Kuevpe, and his Fleet, in a few Years, became an Over- 
match for that of Sweden. And as the Ryfians are Men of good 
Stature, hardy and robuſt Conſtitutions, if the ſame Diſcipline is 
kept up, which Peter the Great introduced, they cannot fail of 


Years. | | an | 

| Forces. ] The Ruſſian Forces are computed to amount to three 

hundred thouſand Men, which are e uily raiſed, every Towa and 
Diſtrict 


making a conſiderable Figure in this Part of the World in a few- 
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Diftri& being obliged to ſend in ſuch a Number of able-bodied ar, 
die ns thie — divas. . wy 3 
Nevenuet.] The Revenues of the Crown are ſaid not to amount in 
to more than Three Millions Sterling; but then one Shilling will (St 
rchaſe as much as three with us. They furniſh their Soldiers with Ht 
Proviſions as well as Clothes, both upon a March and in Quarters, Aj 
and only allow each the Value of five Farthings a Day to ſpend. ; 
When the Ryffans Troops are quartered in their own Country, the 
Peaſants fend in Proviſion for their Subſiſtance; the Revenues of the Pr 
Crown, paid in Money, are 1. A kind of Land-Tax on all Eſtates ; tv 
the Peaſants alſo are taxed for their Bagnio's, Bees, Mills, Fiſheries, E. 
and other Poſſeſſions; other Revenues ariſe from Monopolies. The tl 
Court monopolize the Furr Trade; that of China, and all Strong gu 
Liquors, whether Beer, Mead, or Spirits; theſe are ingroſſed, and wre 
muſt be purchaſed of the Agents of the Government; nor are the ſo 
Clergy excuſed from Taxes. Czar Peter ſeized the Lands of the ſti 
Church, indeed, and added them to his own Demeſns, but reſtored 
the greateſt Part again. The Patriarch's Lands were diſtributed a- | 
mong the Monaſteries and Nobility. - | So ar 
Religion.] The Ruffians are of the Grett Communion, and had Jn 
a Patriarch at Mo/coww, until Peter I. laid him afide, as thinking it ar 
an unneceſſary Office, and ſeized on the Lands and Revenues of the 8 
Patriarchate, declaring himſelf Head of the Church: However, 15 
they have ſtill Metropolites, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, and their W 
Sees well endowed; their Secular Prieſts have neither Glebe, or 5 
Tythes, but depend upon the Perquiſites which ariſe from their 
Office, and ſeldom preach but in Lent. They deny the Pope's Su- * 
premacy, and abhor the Worſhip of Images; but have a Multitude 0¹ 
of Pictures of the Saints in their Churches, whom they pray to as a 
_ Mediators. Their Faſts are very ſevere ; they have four Lents which 
tanke up near half the Year. 


There are a great many Monaſteries and Nunneries in Ri fa; but 2 

by a Regulation of Peter I. none are ſuffered to take the Vow until a 
they are 50 Years of Age, or indeed admitted till then into a Cloi- * 
ſter. The Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation prevails in the Greek tl 
Church. Their Prieſts are allowed to marry, but not their Biſhops ; el 
they believe that the Holy Ghoſt does not proceed from the Son. I 

: f 

F 

C 


Language.] Their Language is a Mixture of the Sclavonian and 
Poliſh. $i) Ruffian — is as follows: Orſbe naſh, ije of 
na nebeſech ; da ſvetitſia imia twoie ; da pridet tzarſtvie twoie 3 da 
budet voila twoia jako na nebefi i na zemli; chleb naſb naſuſchnit 4 
dajid namdnies; i ofiavinam dolgi naſha jaloie i mi oflavliaem dol- i 
Jinicoin naſbim; i nt vovedi u; nas vo iſcuschenie, no isbavi nas ot 
lucavag o. Amen. | | 
Their Characters ſomething reſemble the Greet; they have thir- x 
ty-fix Letters. Their Ara was from the Creation of the World, 
until the Year 1700, and their Year began on the 1/ of per 
| | | - but 
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but Czar Peter I. then ordered their Year to begin the firſt of Jaxu- 


ary, and the Birch of Chriſt to be their Era. 


. 4rms.] The Arms of Ruſſia are, Or, an Eagle diſplayed, bear- 
ing on its Breaſt a Shield; Gules charged with a Cavalier Argene 
(St. George, or St. Michael) fighting with a Dragon; and over the 
Head of the Eagle three Crowns, wiz.. for Meow, Caſan, and 
Aracan. | ; 


Stile of the Prince.} Former Princes uſed to enumerate all X the 
Provinces ſubject to them in their Titles; bat Peter I. directed they 


| ſhould addreſs themſelves to him, as follows : Yoffeas Milleftia Vi. 
ia Sudaria ; to his moſt highly gracious Majeſty ; and inſtead of 
_ filing themſelves 5 his Slaves, they ſhould write themſelves 


Subjects; and he was ſo good to the lower Claſs of People, that he 
veould not ſuffer their Lords to take away their Lives, as they did 
formerly ; and, if they were 2 gave them an Appeal, but. 
ſtill they are liable to very terrible Puniſhments, 3 


Puiſements.] Every Lord or Maſter, who has the Command of 


another, may puniſh his Servant with the Batogs ; where the Offen- 
der is ſtretched upon the Ground naked, and beaten with Sticks, by 
two. Fellows, till he is ready to expire. The great Officers of State 
are ſometimes thus puniſhed by their Superiors ; for it is not their 
Cuſtom to turn Officers out for little knaviſh Practices, but to 
inflict Corporal Puniſhment on them, and this is inflicted arbitrarily 
without Trial. 1 IM VENT: 


Coini.] The proper Coins of Rua are the Silver Ruble, valu- 
ed at 4s. 6d. and the half and quarter Ruble, with their Copec, 
or Penny. The Chervonitz is a Gold Coin of gs. 6d. Value, uſu- 
ally called a Ducat by Foreigners. | 


Cariofities.} Their extenſive Canals may well be reckoned a- 
mong the Curioſities of this Country, particularly that of Voronetæ, 
made by Peter the Great, between the Rivers Don and Wolga, 
whereby he extended the Navigation upwards of a thoufand Miles, 
through his Dominions ; and a Communication was opened between: 
the Baltic, Euxine, and Caſpian Seas. Men of War were built at 
Woronetz, in the Middle of Ruſſa, in order to ſend them down the 
Don into the Euxine Sea, when. the . Ryſcans were Maſters of the 
Palus Mæotis, though there was not a Ship in Ruſſa at the Ac- 
ceſſion of Peter the Great. ; 

The. metamoxphoſing the moſt ignorant and barbaxous People, 
obliging them to alter their Habits and Cuſtoms, and introducingall 
manner of Arts and Sciences amongſt them, in a ſingle Reign, is 
as extraordinary an Event as ever happened fince the World. i 
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The Rain- Deer of the I Janders are a Curioſity as well as their 


Maſters ; theſe Animals Ad er fly with their Sledges, than draw 


them on the Top of the Snow; they browſe upon the Bark and 


Branches of Trees, and dig deep through the Snow to come at the 
Moſs underneath, having ſcarce any other Food. 

Their Partridges, Hares, Foxes; and ſome other Animals, turn- 
ing white in the Northern Provinces, during the Winter, is very 
extraordinary, and could ſcarce be credited, if there had not been 


ſo many Eye - Witneſſes of it, not only here, but i in all Countries 


thatlie within or near the Artic Circle. 


** Macs in the Ukrain have fcarce any Town in their Country, 


es rambling from Place to Place. Every Tribe, of 
are upwards of forty, build them a Houſe (where they 
gr any Time) with flight Materials capable of containing a thou- 
fand People each, which they leave behind them on their Removal, 
and erect ſuch another at their next Stage. Their Wicker Boats 
covered with Skins, with which they iſſue out of the River Nieper 


into the Exxine Sea, and invade the Turk; Territories, have been 


mentioned already. 
Moſcow itſelf is one of the greateſt Curioſities in the Ruſſian 


Empire. This City comprehends four Towns united, as London 


does three ; and is adorned with three Royal Palaces ; three Caſtles 
regularly fortified, and more than 1200 Churches, beſides a ma 

ficent Cathedral, dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, and 400 No le. 
men's Palaces. The whole is of a circular Figure, thirty Miles in 
Circumference. The River Moſeo runs through it, and they have a 
Bridge over it, one Third longer than London-Bridge ; there are be- 


teen my and thirty fine AM PRE: in and about the City. 
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 ACADEMIEC Ss: 
At Moſcow and Peteriburg. 


The Metropolites, ſince the aboliſhing the Patriarchate; have no 
Superiors, nor are accountable to atiy Eccleſiaſtical Court or Juriſ- 
diction; the Synod of the Clergy cannot call them to Account. 

Each of the Metropolites and Arehbiſhops, it appears, have two 
Dioceſes, the Biſhops but one. 5 | 

The Czar, Peter the Great, did not only ſeize the Lands and Poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Patriarch, but thoſe of the Monaſteries ; but, finding it 
gave a general Diſguſt, he reſtored the Monaſteries their Lands, and 
diſtributed the Lands of the Pattiarch amongft his Nobility. 
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AR of the ancient Srandinavia, which comprehended Se- 
den, Denmark, and Norsaaç sx. . 
1 | Situation and Extent. 


Did! : Miles. 
Between C ro and EE Length 800 


N. Lat. Breadth 500 


«> 


Between C 56-and 69 


Bounded by Norauegian Lapland on the North; by Ruta, Eaſt; 
by the Baltic Sea, which divides it from Germany, on the South; and 
by the Seas called the Sound and the Scaggeras, with the Dofrine . 
Hills, which divide it from Dexmark and Norway, on the Weſt. 


Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns: 
Dorne Lapmark Torxsx, E. Lon. 2 a- 
L I THe DA 4 n Lat. 65-45. 
_ Lapland in the 'Eapmark } Kimi | 
North. Lala Lapmark Lala 
. Pithia Lapmark Pitbia ; 
Uma Lapmark Uma. 
{ Uplandia '}  ſSTocxnorn,F. Lon. 
. Ne. I. 18. N. Lat. 59-30 
Foot \ [oat 
Sudermania I Nikopping 
h | * be | 9 
; ericia rbro 
3 Mae's Geftricia 8 Z Gevalia 
. * | Helfingia | | Dilſbo 
: | Dalecarlia | Hedmora 
| Medelpedia Juda! 
Angermania | Hernoſand 
Fenptia N Reſlunle 
V n, J | Pits. 


. 
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Grmd Diviſions. —Subdiviſiots. Chief Towns. 
| Eaft Gothland \ Nor hoping | | 
[ Weſt Gothland « Gortatenza ls 
11-30. N. Lat. 58. 
Smaland 4 Calmar f 
: I Wer melan | | Carolflad}t Tz 
3- Gothland 1 Dalia | > 4 Daleburg, Malmoe 
Scbonen ä | Lunden | 
Blekitig Chriftianfladt, Ca- 
AE: | rel/craom 
CL Halland 7 Helmfled; 
c E aft Bothnid C Nakarleby. 
Cajania 2 ajanburg 
"PRE? Kali 
8 land Hel . 
4 Finland Travaſiia 2 2 
Finland proper 420, K. Lon. 21-30. 
7 N. Lat. 60-36. 
Raſeburg. 


The n of "_ nland, vix. Kexbolm and Carelia, Ne which 
Wyburg is the Capital, have been mentioned in the Deſcription of 


Ruffia, to which on belong at preſent. 


CWeſtern Pomerania 7 
| Part | 


| In Mecklenburg 
5. Swedjh Ter Bree and ff, 


"STRALSUND, E. Lon. 
1 3-22. N. Lat. 
$4-23+ 

Wiſmar 


Banunk. K Lon. 9. 


N 80 now annexed to the ? 4 20. N. Lat. 53-25. 

3 | Elect. of Hanover Ferden 
I Dewuxponts, or Ver- DevxPotrs,E.Lon: 
| bGruggen, in the 4 | 7-15. N. Lat. 49 

L Palatinate * 2 5 
Gorbland (Winy, E. Lon. 15. 
N. Lat. 57-30. 
i Ocland Bornholm | 
6. Suvedifb Iflands 4 — 3 & 1 


of Tycho Brahe the 
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Face of the Country and Air] Sabedex abounds with barren Rocks 


and Mountains, covered with Snow near nine Months in the Year, 
which, with the Northern Situation, occafions this Country to be ex- 
ceſſtve cold in Winter; though the little Summer they have is warm 
enough. The moſt noted Hills are the Dofrine Mountains, which 


run from North to South between Sweden and Norway, for many 


hundred Miles. | 


Seas.] Their Seas are the Baltic, and the Gulfs of Bothria and 
Finland, which are Arms of the Baliic; and on the Weſt of 
Sweden are the Categate Sea and the Sound, a Strait about four Miles 
over, which divides Sweden from Denmark. | | 

Theſe Seas have no Tides, and are frozen up uſually four Months 
in the Year ; nor are they fo ſalt as the Ocean, never mixing with 
it, becauſe a Current ſits always out of the Baltic Sea into the 
Doran. 5 


Lakes.] There are Abundance of Lakes in Sweden, of which the 
chief are, 1. the Mellar Lake, on which Stockholm ſtands; 2. the 
Wener ; 3. the Meter; 4. Cajania, and, 5. Jeude. 


Rivers.) There are few navigable Rivers, but a Multitude of 
Torrents, which deſcend precipitately from their Mountains. The 
chief Rivers are, 1. Torne, which riſes in Norwegian Laplanu, and 
running from North to South, falls into the Bottom of the Botbnir 
Gulf. There are a great many Copper and Iron Mines near the 
Banks of it, and Abundance of Mills on the Stream, and Forges 
for working their Metal. The Fiſhermen who live on the Banks of 
this River exchaage their ſalted and dried Fiſh, Furrs and Skins, 


with their Southern Neighbours, for Eſoathing and Proviſions, the 


So of Lapland producing but little Corn or Vegetables ; inſtead of 
Corn, they grind the white inward: Bark of the Firr-Tree, of which 
they make a kind of Bread. 2. The River Kimi; 3. Lula; 4. Pi- 
#hia, and, 5. Una, all fall into the ſame Bay of Botbnia; 6. the 
River Dalecarlia, riſes in the Dofrine Mountains, and running from 
Weſt to Eaſt falls into the Bothnic Gulf, between the Provinces of 
Upland and Geftricia; 7. the River Kymen in Finland, runs from 
North to South through the Lake of Jeude, and falls into the Gulf 
of Fizland, | 


Soil and Produce.] This is generally a barren Country, tho' there 
are ſome fruitful Vallies: It does not produce Corn enough for the 
Inhabitants, they import it therefore from Poland or Livonia. Their 
Mines of Copper and Iron make them ſome Amends, being very 
rich, particularly in the Provinces of Torue and Dalecarlia. They 
abound in Furrs and Skins, as they do alſo in Pitch, Tar, Firr, 
Timber, and other Naval Stores. Their Animals are the fame 


as in Ruſſa, except Camels, 
| Manu- 
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Manufactures and Traffic.) Their principal Manufactures are thofe 
of Hard-ware, Braſs, and Iron, of which they export a great deal, 
wrought and unwrought ; but to no Countries do they export greater 
Quantities, and to greater Advantage, than to Exgland, from 
whence they receive Silver, and ſometimes Crown Pieces, for their 
Iron, tis ſaid ; tho* the Eng/;& might receive the ſame Articles 
from their Plantations, and exchange their n Manufactures for 
them. As to the French, they exchange their Sugars, Wines, and 
Silk for the Produce of Sweden, as the Dutch do their Spices. And. 
- —_ do not only ſell the Southern _—_— Nayal Stores * | 

imber, but Ships ready rigged, icularly a ſar uadron o 
Men of War to — this preſent Y car 1 2 ä | 


Perſons and Habits.) The Swedes are generally of a large Stature, 
robuſt Conſtitutions, * and bred very hardy. Their Hair uſually 
inclines to Yellow, like that of other Northern People. The 
Women that are not much expoſed have good Complexions and 
tolerable Features; but the Peaſants, and the lower Rank of People, 


are coarſe enough; for the Men make their Wives and Daughters 


do all the common Drudgeries in Husbandry, and the moſt laborious 
Employments: The Women go to Plough, thraſh out the Corn, 
row upon the Water, ſerve the Bricklayers, and carry Burthens. 


' Chathing.) The Cloathing of the better Sort of People in Winter 
is Furrs, and the common People make their Cloaths of Sheepfkins 
with the Wool on; ſuch warm Cloathing is very neceſſary here, far 
thoſe that want it ſometimes loſe their Limbs by the Severity of the 
Weather. The uſual Remedy for frozen Noſes or Fingers is to rub 
them with Snow, for if they come near the Fire, or inte their Stoves, 
they endanger the Loſs of them. As to the Faſhion of their Cloaths 
it differs but little from that of the Germans or our own. | And as 
they want Heat in this Country ſo they do Light, for they have ſcarce 
five Hours Day-light in December. 


Genius and Temper.] As to their Genius and Temper, their 


Hiſtorian Puffendorf obſerves, that they have a becoming Gravity, 


and are fond of making a grand Appearance above their Circum- 
ſtances ; that they are well verſed in the Arts of Diſſimulation, and 
are extremely jealous and diſtruſtful ; and that they have not 
Patience to make themſelves Maſters of any Science or Mechanic Art, 
Another remarks, that the Swedes are ſeldom endowed with an 
eminent Share of Vivacity or pregnant Wit; and yet by Induſtry, 
Experience, and Travelling, ſome of them have made very great 
Men. But this ſeems not to be the Talent of that Nation, they 
are more apt to fit down with a ſuperficial Knowledge than purſue 
their Studies to any Degree. They are much better qualified for 
Life of Labour and Fatigue than of Art and Curioſity. $ 
Their common Soldiers endure Cold, Hunger, and hard Marches 
to Admiration. The Nobility and Gentry are Men of Courage, 
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and of a graceful Mien; they will not condeſcend to accept any Em. 
ployment in the Church, or to practiſe Law or Phyſic, any more 
than they will exerciſe Trade. Their Tradeſmen are given to over- 
reach and impoſe on them they deal with; and their Peaſants, who 
live in a wretched, poor Way, uſually make their own Cloaths, 
Shoes, and Inſtruments of Husbandry, after a bungling Manner. 
Thoſe that can afford it are guilty of as great Exceſſes in Eating and 


Drinking as the Germans. 


_ Diverfions.] The chief Diverſions here, as in other Northern 
Nations, are Scating, Running Races in Sledges, and Sailing in 
Yatchs upon the Ice, which they do with incredible Swiftneſs, 
much beyond any Veſſel in the Water. | 


Nba ons and memorable Events. 


| H E Goths, the antient Inhabitants of this Country, have 
had the Reputation of ſubduing all the Southern Nations in 
Europe. But it is not to be ſuppoſed that this Nation ſingly could 
effect thoſe mighty Conqueſts; they were no doubt joined by the 
Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, and other People, and by many 
Adventurers in Germany, and other Countries thro! which they 
paſſed, in Hopes of ſharing the Plunder of the World with them, 
and poſſeſſing warmer Climates. 8 Fey 
It appears that the Countries of Scandinavia ( Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway) were ſometimes under the Dominion of one Prince, 
and at other Times had each of them their reſpective Sovereigns. 
In the Year 1523, Sweden being ſubzect to Denmark, Guftawui 
Erickſon, a Sewediſh Noblemen, aſſembled the Miners of Dalecarlia, 
with whom he had lived under Ground for ſome Time, and, joining 
other Advocates of Liberty, raiſed ſuch a Force that he expelled the 
Danes out of this Kingdom; in Gratitude for which Service the 
Swedes firſt elected him their King, and afterwards made the Crown 
hereditary in his Family.. 
© Gultavus Adolphus, who aſcended this Throne Anno 1611, (the 
moſt powerful Protector of the Proteſtants in Germany) ſubdued 
Ingria, Livonia, and Pomerania, but was killed at the Battle of 
Lyutzen, near Leipfich, in 1633. | | 
deen Chriſtina, his Daughter, ſucceeded him; in whoſe Reign 
the Treaty of Veſphalia was concluded (1648) whereby Bremen, 
Ferden, and Pomerania, in Germany, were ceded or confirmed to 
Sweden. | | 
Queen Chriftina reſigned the Throne, changed her Religion, and 
retired into a Convent at Rome, in 1654. | ” 
Charles Guftavus, her Nephew, who ſucceeded her, drove the 
Danes out of the Provinces of Schonen, Smailend, Halland, and 
Bleting, in South Gothland. | | # 
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Charles XI. his Son, ſucceeding him in 1660, and being ſucceſs- 


ful in his Wars againſt the Danes, the States of Sweden agreed to 


ſurrender all their Rights and Privileges they had not parted with 
before to the King, and make him abſolute. 1 eee PAP 
Charles XII. his Son, ſucceeding bim in 1697, the Poles, Danes, 
Ru/Fians, and Prufſians,” entered into a Confederacy, and invaded; 
his Territories, in 1700, on all Sides, during his Minority; but, 
the Exgliſb and Dutch ſending a Squadron of Men of War to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Swedes, the Danes were compelled to make Peace 
with Charles. After which he tranſported 20000 Men into Livonia, 
and defeated Peter the Great, who was beſieging Nerve with 
100000 Ruf/ians, And the ſame Year Charles defeated Auguſtus II. 
King of Poland, who was beſieging Riga. He afterwards depoſed. 
Auguſtus, and ſet Stanzſſaus upon the Throne of Poland, in 1704; 
Then he followed Auguſtus into Saxony, and laid his Country under 
Contribution. After his Return into Poland, he penetrated far into 
Ruyffia, with a Deſign to depoſe the Czar, as was apprehended 3 
but Part of his Army, that was following him with Supplies, being 
cut off by the Ruſfans, he was himſelf defeated by the Czar, as he 
was beſieging Pultozwa, and fled into Turky, where he refided ſeveral 
Years ; nor could the Tur force him to return Home till they 
fired the Palace at Bender about his Ears, which they had aſſigned 
him for his Reſidence. | | . 42 
At length he returned, thro' Germany, to Stralſund in Pomerania, 
where he was beſieged by the ſame Allies that began the War againſt 
him; and, having defended the 'Town ſeveral Months, when it was 
no longer tenable, embarked for Stoctholm. He afterwards meditated 
the Siege of Copenhagen, but was prevented by the Britiſb Fleet; 
either to fruſtrate his Defign of recovering Bremen and Ferden from 
the Elector of Hanover, or to diſappoint an Invaſion of Britain, 
which he was ſeppoſed to have deſigned in Favour of the Pretender: 
Whereupon he invaded Norway, and laying Siege to Frederickfladt, 
on the Frontiers of that Kingdom, was killed an the Trenches by a. 
Muſket-Ball; in 1718. | EA | 


« The Conſtitution changed.) The Swedes, weary of an arbitrary 
Government, upon the Death of Charles, elected Ulrica Eleonora, 
his youngeſt Siſter, Queen, in which Choice they were ſupported by 
the Army, which was commanded by the Landgrave of Haſe Cafſel, 
her Conſort; but it was upon Condition ſhe would transfer the 


| ſupreme Power to the States, and acknowledge the held the Kingdom 
of them, which ſhe ſubmitted to; and, having reigned two Years, 


the reſigned the Crown in Favour of her Conſort, the Prince of 
Heſſe, who was elected King in her Stead, on the like Conditions 
as ſhe had been advanced to the Throne. But this Prince was not 
able to defend the Kingdom againſt the Ran, who invaded 
Sweden, plundered the Country, and deſtroyed their Copper and 
Iron Works; whereupon, at the Requeſt of the Swedes, a Fleet 
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was ſent into the Baltic by the King of Great Britain, to protect 
that Kingdom. | 5 023 | 
The Queen of Sueden dying without Iſſue, the Sæuedes elected 
the Duke of Ho/fein Gottorp, Son pf the eldeſt Siſter of Charles XII. 
to ſucceed to that Crown after the Death of his preſent Majeſty ; 
but the Duke rendering himſelf incapable of the Crown of Sæweden, 
bby the Reverſion of the Ryan Empire, the Swedes made 

dice of the Duke of Holſtein Eutin, Biſhop of Lubeck, who now 
reſides in Seueden as Preſumptive Heir of that Throne. 

The Conditions on which the Prince of Het was advanced to 
the Throne of Seder were, that he ſhould renounce Calvini/r, 
in which he was educated, and all Sovereign Power, and acknow- 
ledge he held the Crown of the States; and declare that Lytherani/ 
was the only true Religion, and that he ſhould not conſent to the 
Toleration of any other ; that the Legiſlative Power, the raiſing 
Taxes, and making Laws, ſhould be veſted in the States only, as 
well as the Power of making Peace and War ; that the Executive 
Power ſhould be lodged in fourteen Senators choſen by the States, or 
Diet, of whom the Ring ſhould he Prefident ; but that he ſhould not 
meddle with the public Money, or diſpoſe of any Commiſſion, 
Civil or Military, without the Conſent of the Senate. 

The like Articles the Duke of Ho/ftein Eutin ſubſcribed and 
fwore to when he was declared Succeſſor to the Crown of Sweden, 
Their Kings were elected formerly for many hundred Years, and 
as much reſtrained and limited as at preſent, till the States made 
ſome of their victorious Kings a Compliment of their Liberties. 

As to the preſent Conſtitution of the Government, it conſiſts of 
four Eſtates, with a Prince at their Head, who has the Stile and 
State of a King, but very little of the Authority of a Sovereign. 


The four Eſtates are, 1. the Nobility and Gentry, 2. the Clergy, 


3. the Burgeſſes, and 4. the Peaſants. One is choſen out of every 
Family of the Nobility and Gentry to repreſent that Body, and 
with them the Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, and Captains 
of every Regiment fit and vote. 

2. The Clergy elect one from every rural Deanery (conſiſting 
each of ten Pariſhes) which, with the Biſhops and Superintendents, 
amounting to about 200, repreſent that Body. 

3. The Magiſtrates and Council of every Corporation elect the 
Burghers to repreſent them, af which there are four for Stockho/m 


and two for every other Town, amounting to about 150. 


4+ The Peaſants chuſe one of their own Number, and not a Gen- 


tleman, to repreſent them out of every Diftrict, amounting to 


about x No | | 

All theſe generally meet at Stockholm, and, after the State of 
Affairs has been repreſented to them from the Throne, they ſeparate 
and fit in four ſeveral Chambers or Houſes, in each whereof the 
Votes of the Majority conclude the reſt ; but every Chamber has a 


Negative in the paſſing any Law. 
; rode? eral. The 
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The Senate, without whom the King can determine nothing, are 
reduced, by the laſt AR of Settlement, to fourteen, and are elected 
in the following Manner: Twenty-four of the Nobility. or Upper 
Houſe, twelve of the Clergy, and twelve e chuſe three 
Perſons, on a Vacancy, and preſent them to the King, who appoints 
one of them to ſupply the Vacancy; but two of a Family cannot be 
of the Senate at the ſame Time, and the Peaſants have no Vote in the 
Election of a Senator. When the King is abſent or ſick, the Exe- 
cutive Power is lodged in the Scnate z (and the King has no more 
than the caſting Vate when preſent) but they are accountable to the 
Diet for their Adminiſtration. | | 
Every one of the Superior Courts of Juſtjce has a Senator for 
its Preſident; and there are Councils or Boards eſtabliſhed to 
manage the Public Revenues, A War Office, Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty, others for the Mines, for Commerce, and every 
other Branch of Buſineſs. | 
Law Suits concerning the Titles of Eſtates are but of a ſhort 
Contivuance, all Sales and Alienations of Lands being regiſtered, 
as well as the Incumbrances on them, People are allowed to plead 
their own Cauſes if they think fit; and in ſo little Reputation is 
the Profeſſion of the Law in. Sweden, that no Gentleman will 
undertake it. Criminals for ſmall Thefts are condemned to labour 
ig the Public Works, Fortifications, Buildings, Highways, &c. 
And what is peculiar to this Country, they have Courts of Honour. 
erected, where if any Gentleman has receiyed an Affront he may 
have Satisfaction awaided him. The Puniſhment of Popiſh Prieſts 
here by Caſtration I have not met with any Inſtance of. 


Forces.) The Forces of Sweden are a well-regulated Militia : | 


Each Province is obliged to find its Proportion of Soldiers according 
to the Number of Farms it contains: Every Farm of 60/. or 704. 
er Annum is charged with a Foot Soldier, furniſhing him with Diet, 
Lodging, and 0 A Cloaths, and about twenty Shillings a Year 
in Money; or elſe a little wooden Houſe is built him by the Farmer, 
who allows him Hay and Paſturage for a Cow, and plows and 
ſows Land enough for him to ſupply him with Bread, which a 
married Soldier uſually chuſes rather than Quaftering on the Farmer: 


And both the Recruiting and Maintaining the Foot Soldiers is en- 


tirely at the Expence of the Country, 

The Officers of Horſe and Foot are maintained out of Lands be- 
longing to the Republic; every Officer having a Houſe and a Por- 
tion of Land aſſigned him in that Part of the Country where his 
Regimen is quartered, with the Rents of other Farms to the Value 
of his Pay. | 9 

The Soldiers are ſubject to the Civil Magiſtrate while they remain 
in Quarters, but when called out to actual Service they are under 
military Diſcipline. Every Company perform their Exerciſes once 
a Month, every Regiment, twice a Year, when only they wear 
the King's Cloaths, which at other Times are laid 1 * 
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Churches. Bat the Guards and the Forces of Pomerania are not 


upon this Foot, but paid in Money out of the Treaſury. 
| © Before the Loſs of Zivonia and Bremen they had fifteen Regiments 
of Horſe, amounting to 17060 Men; twenty-eight of Foot, 3 3000 


Men; one Regiment of Guards, 2000; the Forces of Pomerania, 
Bremen, and Ferden, fix Regiments, 6000; amounting in the whole 
Navy.] he Sevedifs Royal Navy conſiſts of about forty Men of 
War of the Line. RY 26 By * 


Revenues and Species if T, axes.] The Revenues of the Republic are 


computed to amount to about one Million Sterling per Ann. ariſing 


from the Crown Lands and Cuſtoms ; the Silver and Copper Mines ; 
Tythes, which the Crown deprived the Clergy of at the Reformation; 


Poll- Money Fines ; ſtamped Paper, and other Duties payable on Pro- 


ceedings at Law. The Poll-Tax, levied on the Peaſants, is only twelve 
Pence per Head for all above fixteen and under ſixty. Years of Age. 


The greateit Oppreſſion exerciſed in the Reign of Charles XII. was 


the "compelling the People to bring in their Silver and Copper 
Money, and exchange it for Copper Pieces of little intrinſic Value; a 
Piece not worth a Halfpenny was valued at half a Crown. The 
People alſo were obliged to take Government Notes and Debentures, 


| tho" no Funds were alligned for the Diſcharge of them. And 'tis 


ſaid Baron Gortx was ſacrificed to the Fury of the People, as the 
Author of theſe Oppreſſions, in the next Reign. 125 L | 


Religion.] The Swedes were Pagans till the ninth Century, when 
St. Sigfrid, a Native of Britain, planted Chriſtianity amongſt them. 
The Reformation commenced here at the Beginning of the ſixteenth 


Century, in the Reign of Gufavus Erickſon, who promoted it as 
well upon ſecular as religious Views: The Clergy were his Enemies 


and exceeding rich, whereupon he ſeized their Lands and united 
them to the Crown, leaving the Clergy but a ſlender Maintenance. 

- Latheraniſm is the only Religion profeſſed here; they tolerate no 
other. The Archbiſhop of Up/e/ is Primate of Sweden; and the 
only ' Archbiſhop among the Lutherans, having ſeven Suffragans 
under him. The Archbiſhop's Revenues do not amount to more 


than 400 J. per Annum, and the Biſhops Revenues are proportionably 


ſmall. There are eight or ten Superintendants, with much the 
ſame Power as Biſhops. Their Clergy are all mean People, the 
Sons of Peaſants and Mechanics; and have but a Third of the 
Tythes of the Pariſhes, and a ſmall Portion of Glebe, the reſt hayin g 
been ſeized by the Crown. "A | c 3 
The chief Differences between the Lutherans and Calviniſts are, 
that the Lußberans have Biſhops and Superintendents for the Go- 


vernment of the Church; whereas the Calviniſ Clergy are all equal, 


5 pou their Churches by a Presbytery, from whence they are 
| Presbyterians with us. Another Thing they differ in is the 
a Fl | x corporeal 
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Preſence in the Sacrament af the Lord's Supper: The 


corporeal f 
Litherans hold Conſubſtantiation, vix. that in taking the Elements 


the Body and Blood of Chriſt are conſubſtantiated and taken with 

them, not tranſubſtantiated into the Body and Blood of our Saviour; 
whereas the Calviniſts eſteem this Sacrament only a Com memoration 
of our Saviour's Death. Laftly, the Lutherans look upon Man as a 


free Agent, that he can chuſe Good or Evil; whereas the Calvins 


maintain that every Action of a Man's Life is decreed, and that he 

has no Freedom ef Choi e. 5 

Archbiſhapric and Biſpoprics.] The only Archbiſhopric in Sweden, or 

in any Lutheran Country, as nas been obſerved already, is that of 

* The Biſhoprics are thoſe of Gottenburg, Lunden, Lin lopping, 
, Wexio, Stregnes, and Scara. 


Univerſities.) Their Univerſities are Upſal, Lunden, and Abo j 
and thoſe ſcarce ever frequented . by People of Diftin&ion, the 
Swwediſs Nobility and Gentry deſpiſing all Learning as Pedantry. 


Curioſities. ] Among their Curioſities may be reckoned their 
Mines of Silver, Copper, and Iron, vaſtly deep and fpacions, and 
have been wrought for many. Ages. Copper is ſo plentiſul here that 
they cover their great Churches and Palaces with it. | 

Among their Antiquities are many Funeral | Inſcriptions, rudely 
cut on Rocks or rough hewn Stone, in the antient Gothic Language 
and Runic Characler. They have alſo, in Manuſcript, a Tranſlation 
of the Evangeliſts into the Gothic Language, 1300 Years old, done 
by a Biſhop of the Gorhs in Thrace, of which this is the only 
Manuſcript Copy. 

The Swediſh Laplanders, the moſt ignorant Mortals in this Part 
of the World, are charged with being Conjurers, and are faid to 


have done ſuch Feats, by the Magic Art, as do not come at all ſhort 


of Miracles; that they will give the Sailors ſuch Winds as they 
want in every Part of their Mg 4s ah that they can inflit and cure 
Diſeaſes at any Diſtance ; and inſure People Succeſs in their Under- 
_ takings: And yet they are juſt ſuch poor, miſerable Wretches as are 
charged with Witchcraft here, and cannot command ſo much as the 
Neceſlaries of Life; and indeed none but very credulous and ig- 
norant People give Credit to ſuch Fables at this Day, tho' the 
whole World ſeems to have been bewitched in believing them 


former] 7 


Language.) The Language of the Swedes is a Diale& of the 
Teutonic or antient Dutch. Their Pater-Nefter is of the following 
Tenor, Fader wvar, ſum aft i himmelen; helgate ward titt namyn ; 
tillcomme titt ricte ; shee tin milie ſa pa jordenne ſom i himmelen ; 
war dagligs brad gif offi dagb; och forlat of wara tulder, ſa ſom 
pa wi forlaton them of shyldige aro; och inledb of icte i FO 
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bi} The King of . Ta the Firſt _ 
Fourth, Azzre, three Crowns, Or, two in Chief and one in Baſe, 
for | Sweden. In the Second and Third, Barry Argent and Azure, 
a Lion, Or, .crowned Gules, for Finland. For the Creſt a Crown 
| Royal, adorned with eight Flowers, and cloſed by as many Demi- 
, terminating in a Monde, Or. The Supporters, two Lions, 

Or, crowned of the ſame, The Motto, Dominus protector meus. 


© Regal Srl. ] The king s Stile is, King of the Goth and Vandals, 


3 Duke of Schonen, e &c. 
4 9 NVS. 


An Eight-Mark Piece of Silver 


5 ieee Coins (ſome as big as a Man's Hand) of vera 
Values ; -and, as they frequently — ign Merchants in Copper, 
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the Merchants take Wheelbarrows with them, inſtead of Bags, when 


od are to receive Money. 
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H E 22 of Deen Dominions conſiſt of, 1. Denmark 
proper, 3. his German Territories, and 4. Eaſt 
Weſt Greinland, and the Iſlands in the Folate Ocean, | 


„DNN 


Situation and Extent. 

1 | . Miles. 
8 and 13) E. Lon.) Length 240 

a be Lat. 5 Breadth 180 


3 


Bounded by the Scaggerac Sea, which divides it from Norway, on the 
North, by the Sound, which divides it from Sweden, on the Eaſt, by 
Germany and the Baltic on the South, and * the German Sea which 
divides it from Great n on the Wel. 


Diviſions. | Subdiviſions. 


Futland, on the [ 
Continent, ſeparated | V — 
from the Iflands by a / = hu — 


Strait called the | Rypen ——— Rypen 
Leffer Belt MER Sui — Sleſwic, E. Lon. 
| 9-45- N.L-54-45- | 
Iſlands at the En- (© N | 4 
trance of the Ballic ; | 13:N: Lat. 3380. 1 
8 O i 
ef, is divided from |, n | Þ | 
Saueden by a Strait “ Sn 1 
FA Laland mmm Naxhow 18 
from Fa by ans fle, — | Acopping 1 
ther Strait called: the den. 2755 1 
Greet Bolt. , ih LT . 
g A — CS derberg. 
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) 
* * 4 1 
Situation ind Entent. 
105 0 4 and 30 ) E. Lon. Length 1006. 
Between 58 and 5 Lat. 5 Breatth goo 


Bounded by the Ruben Oceart on the North, by Sqweden on the Faſt, 
by the Scaggerac Sea, which ſeparates it from Denmark, on ne 
South, and by the Allantic Ocean « on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. _ e | IE Towns. 

3 ardbuys, © Wardhbuyi, E. Lon: 

North Diviſion | ; Norwegian * 28. N. Lat. 71. 
EN * eee * Lon. 
— nl Ar 
Middle Diviſion 4 Es Ber, hen, E. Lon. 6. 
; 88 wy ** 22 ; . 5 N. Lat. 60. f 
ö | | | Stauanger | 
| = OR e WO op” > ac ANY 
"OY" Anſls, or Agger- N. Lat. 59. Frederit- 

Southern Diviſion buys Hadi, Hnſle, or 

J Chriftiana. £ 


' Daniſh Territories in "Germany, 


Divide.” | Sobdiviſions. hls. Chief T Tow 6 
„„ { Sees proper 22 E. Lon. 10. 7 Lat. 
Ege div ö | 5432. ſub. to the Duke 
— 4 mas ; LET { of Ho Mein Gottorp ; 

of Denmark, — Ditmanſb —— | | Meldorp, ſub. to Denmark 
Duke of Hallein, Stormar — | | Hamburgb, E. Lon. 9-40. 
and the | N. Lat. 54. Imperial, 
Cities of. ih > 4 8 4 . Glac at — 4 * 
33 ub. enmar 

— | Wagria —— f . E. 2 b 
4 . 6 54-20; mper1a 3 

Tower d, * | | and Oldeſee and Phoen, 

L | * 4 [Sein Plaen 


In Weſpbalia, Oldenbarg Oldenburg, E. Lon. - 20 32. 
Wen of the V/ Jaz 8 = 2 2222 
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Fat a1 GREENLAND, and the ISLANDS 
in ihe Atlantic Ocean. 


os, 


Eaft GREENLAND 


. TVS ſituate between 10 and 30 Deg. E. Lon. and 76 and 80 Deg. 

. N. Lat. claimed by Denmark, but uninhabited. The chief 
| Whale Fiſhery is on this Coaſt, which the Dutch have in a great 
Meaſure AT e 


Weſt GREENLAND 


S ſituate between the Meridian of London and 5o Deg. W. Lon. 
and between 60 and 75 Deg. N. Lat. inhabited by a barbarous 
+ People, among whom the Danes have lately ſent Miſſionaries to 
convert them to Chriſtianity ; but I meet with no Towns in the 


Country, or wy Produce that will tempt Strangers to traffic with 
them. 


4 


ICELAND Wand 
LR 10 and 20 Deg. W. Long. and 63 and 67 Deg: 


vernor reſides. It is a poor, barren Country, and yields the 


Sovereign little Profit. The moſt remarkable Thing in it is the 


Vulcano of Mount Heckla. 


The FAR O hunde 


1 E between Iceland and Scotland, and are 7 5 to Denmark. 
. Theſe are very (mall, eee W. Lon g 64 Deg. 
N. Lat. | 


| There are alſo a great many fmall Iſlands on the Coaſt of Norway, 
the ch ief whereof are Maſſtrom and Hi eren. 


41] As Dermart proper is a flat Country, abounding in 
and Moraſſes, and ſurrounded by the Sea, OY are extremely _ 
to Fogs and bad Air. 


$eas.] The Seas bordering on the Dorit Territories are, the 
German Ocean, the Baltic, the Scaggerac Sea, the Sound, which 
divides Zeland from Schonen; the Great Belt, which divides Zeland 
from Funen ; and the Leſſer Belt, which divides Funen from the 
Continent of Jutland. At Elſenore, which lies upon the Strait 


called the Sound, being about four Miles broad, the Danes take 
Lakes 


Toll of all Merchant Ships that pale to and from the Baltic. 


N. Lat. The chief Town is Salbolt, —— the Daniſo 
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Talis and Rivers.) There are ſome Lakes in Zelard and I thand; 
but ſcarce one navigable River there, till we come to S/:favic or South 


Futland, where we meet with the Eyder and the Tron ; theſe run a 


hort Courſe from Eaft to Weſt, and, uniting their Waters, fall into 


the German Sea below Tonningen. I he River Trave riſes in the Dutchy 


of Holftein, and, running Ealt, falls into the Baltic below Lubec. 


80% and Produce of Denmark proper.] | Zeland, the chief of the 
Iſlands and the Seat of the Government, is a barren Soil; no 


Wheat will grow here, and they have but little good Pafture ; great 


Part of it is a Foreſt, and reſerved for the King's Game. Funen, 


the next largeſt Iſland, has barely Corn ſcfficient tor the Inhabitants. 


The Iſland of Laland is a ſruitful Soil, and ſupplies Copenhagen with 
Wheat. The Iſlands of Largland, Falſter, and Mona, are in- 
differently fruitful. _ 49907 PE 
The Continent of Jutlaud has Corn ſufficient for the Natives, 
and abounds in Horſes and neat Cattle, which are purchaſed by the 
Dutch, and grow to a prodigious Size in their fat Paſtures. S/efavie, 
or South Jutland, and Holftein, abound in Corn, Cattle, and rich 


4 


Elbe, are ſubject to Inundations. 


Faſtures; but Stermar and Hitmarſb, lying near the Mouth of the 


Soil and Produce of Norway.] Norway is encumbered with Rocks 
and high Mountains, covered with Snow great Part of the Year, 
the chief whereof are the Dofrine Hills, wnich divide Norway from 
| Sweden. It produces however a great deal of good Firr Timber, 
and Oak, Pitch, Tar, Copper, and Iron ; and their Seas abound 
in Fiſh, which they dry upon the Rocks without Salt, and ſell them 
to moſt Nations in Europe, to victual their Ships in long Voyages. 


Soil and Produce of Iceland and Faro.] The Iflands of Iceland and 
Faro are as barren as Norway ; Corn will ſcarce grow in any of them. 
They feed on the Fleſh of Bears, Wolves, and Foxes, and make 
Bread of dried Fiſh ground to Powder. Scarce any Trees grow in 
Iceland but Juniper-Shrubs, Birch, and Willow, Their Fiſh, witk 
their Roots and Herbs, are their greateſt Dainties. : 

Soil and Produce of Greenland.] Weſt and Eaſt Greenland produce 
ſcarce any Trees or Herbage. The Fiſheries on the Coaſt are what 
_— them moſt valuable, and theſe the Dutch have the greateſt 


 ManufaFures and Trafic.] The Manufactures of theſe Countries 
are chiefly thoſe of Hard-ware, unleſs the dried Stock-Fiſh of Norway 
may be reckoned among their Manufactures. The Territories of 
Denmark are extremely well ſituated, on the German and Baltic 


Seas, for foreign Traffic; but the two Imperial Cities of Hamburgh 


and Zabeck ſeem to have monopolized moſt of the foreign * 
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the Mess- Indies, and very good Settlements in Eafl-India's and tie 


King of Denmark has long been endeavouring to draw the Trade 
from Hamburgh to his Town of Altena, which lies within a Mile of 


it, but does not meet with any great Succeſs in this Project. 


_ Perſons. of the Danes. ] The Danes are uſually tall, ſtrong - bodied 
Men, with good Complexions, and fair Hair, red or yellow, which 
neither Men or Women endeavour to conceal, but take great Pains 
to curl. They have true Dutch Shapes, and move very heavily. '. 


_. Habits and Genius. ] As to. their Habits, they uſually. imitate the 


French Dreſs, but in Winter wrap themſelves up in Furrs or Wool 
like their. Neighbours. Not many of them are happy in a bright - 


Genius: They are neither good at Invention or Imitation ; neither 
deeply learned nor excellent Mechanics: Their Vices too are the 


ſame as their Neighbours, Intemperance and Drunkenneſs. The 


common People are faid to be poor - ſpirited Wretches, nothing of 
the warlike, enterprizing Temper of their Anceſtors remaining; given 


to Cheating and Tricking, and extremely jealous of being impoſed on 
by others. The Norwegians indeed are brave, hardy People, and 


have much more Courage and Vigour than the Danes, by whom 
they are however hardly uſed, ſince they have been a Province of 


Revolution, and memorable Events. 7 1 | 


Tux fit Inhabitants of Scandinavia (comprehending Den- 
1 mark, Norway, and Sueden] deſcended from the Seyrbians, 


9 


' who had no fixed Habitations; when they firſt ſettled in Towns is 


uncertain, The Cimbri, a German Nation, next poſſeſſed .them- 


ſelves of Jutland, which from thence obtained the Name of the 


Cimbrian Cherſoneſe. The Teutones, another Tribe of Germans, 
reduced Zeland, Funen, and the reſt of the Dani Iflands,, The 
Jutes and Angles ſucceeded the Cimbri in the Cher/oneſe, and from 


the Jutes this Peninſula obtained the Name of Fut/and. And in the 


fourth Century we find the Inhabitants of theſe Countries, and the 
North-Weſt of Germany, called Saxons, a People very terrible to 
the Roman Provinces of Gaul and Britain; they invaded. and 
ee the Sea . Coaſts, and obliged the Romans to ſtation their 


orces on theſe Coaſts, which were commanded: by an Officer ftiled _ 


Comes litoris Saæonici But the Saxons were not able to fix them- 


ſelves in Britain until the Decline of the Roman Empire; when 


Vortigern, King of South Britain, invited them over about the 
Year 450, to defend his Country again the Pics and Scots: After 
they had repulſed thoſe Northern Invaders, they quarrelled with the 
Britons who called them in, and at length made themſelves entire 
Maſters of South Britain. Wed wade zd vanes 
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_ this Side. The Danes indeed have ſome Trade with Guinea und 


4 Saxony, ; 
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4 of which Dunne was then deemed à Part, was at that 
Nime divided among abundance of petty Sovereigns and States, 
. their firſt King, about the 
7 

The Dater and Normans, or Norwegrans, invaded and harraſſed 
the Coaſts of Gan and Britain in the eighth Century, and continued 
their Incurſions until the Year 1012; when Swain, King of Den- 
mark, made an entire Conqueſt of England, and left it to his Son 
Canuto, who was King of MS Denmark, may, and unn, 
Anno 1020. | 

The Danes and Mme alſo ned 8 entered he n 
Sens and Loire in their Boats, burnt and plundered the Country to 
the Gates of Paris, about the ſame Time they reduced England; 
and the French were at length obliged to yield up Normandy and 
— the Nen General, to preferre the reſt of the 


de Eingdoms of Dame  Seveden, #63 Wey pee after 
—.— by diſtinẽt Sovereigns; bat Denmark and 
—— — Marriage of Apuin, of Norway, 
ghter and Heiref of Waldemar, of Den- 
— Anno wel pen By 


Margaret II, Queen of Nen Me eey, bb dued weden 
about the Year 1390, and Seiler was Fabjeet- to Denmark till 
Guftawus Erickſon reſcued his Country from their Dominion, Anno 

1523. Chriſtian II. was then Dal the Throne of Denmark, and 

had drawn upon himſelf the Contempt and Hatred of the Danes, as 

well as the Swedes, on Account of his fuffering himſelf to be go- FO 
verned by his Concubine, and an old Dutch Woman, her Mother, 
and was 1 depoſed, his Uncle, Frederic Duke of Holſtein, be- 
ing elected and advanced to the Throne of Denwark in his ſtead. 
Chrifian III. who ſucceeded Frederic, Anno 1533, was a great 

Promoter of the Reformation, in which being 6 poſed. by the Bi- 

ſhops he ſeized on the Lands and Revenues of the Church, and added 


a a wy 


3 


them to his own. 
In the Reign of Preteric = his Son, the FESY iovwled Den- 
i mark, and beſieged the Capital City of Copenbag en, Whereupon the 


Danes were compelled to cede i e fine Troy of Schonen, Bla- 

#ng, and Halland, to Saueden; but, how unſucceſsful ſoever Frederic 
was in his Wars, he ſubdued his Own WbjeS, and rendered er 

an abſotute Monarch. 

The Commons, it ſeems, were enen Lilcontented with the 
Taxes and other Oppreſſions of the Nobility and Gentry, which 
they had ſuffered during a long War with Sueden, and concluded 
that their Condition could not be worſe under the Government of 
2 ſingle Perfon, than under ſuch a Variety of Tyrants. The Clergy 
were no leſs exaſperated than the Commons, 1568 the Nobility 

had depriyed of their Share in the Adminiſtration .,(tho' they con- 
E i; fitted: one Chamber of the States) and when the Commons repre- 


ſented t0 the Nobility that ONE had the Profit of the Lands, of which 
themſel vos 
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| themſelves were but the Qecupiers and Farmers, aud therefore it 
was but reaſonable they ſhould bear a Share in the Public Taxes, 
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far the Support af the Government, the Nobility replied they 


always been exempted from Taxes, and looked upon their 


Tenants to be their Vaſals and Slaves; which was ſo reſented by the, 


Commons that they withdrew from the Aſſembly, and. uniting with 


the Clergy attended the King in a Bady, offering him their Aſſiſt- 
ance to make him ahſolute; wich whom the King cloſed, and the 
Nobility being in a fortified Town, garriſoned by the may. Troops. 
were compelled to come into the ſame Meaſures, and paſs a Law to 
render 7. King an abſolute Monarch. After /which the King 
received the Homage of all the — Nobility and Clergy, in 
the Sight of the Army and Barghers, who were under Arms to. grace 
the Solemnity, and prevent Any Diſturbance or 4 that 


might be made to this Change in the Conſtitution. Gersdorf, | 
it, ans, — 2 


pular Senator, being the only Man who ſpoke againſt i 

ſhewed his Concern at the Approach of their ex 7 — 7 — 
concluded his Speech with a Compliment to the that — 
was confident his Majeſiy only deſigned the Good of his People, and 


not to govern tham after the Jursiſb Model. Thus was the King- 


dom of Dexmark changed in four Days Time, Anno 1660, from an 
Ariſtocracy to an Ahſolute Monarchy ; the Commons, inſtead of en- 
joying the great Advantages the Court had promiſed them, had only 
the Satisfaction of {ecing their former Oppreſſors in as miſerable a 
Condition as themſelves, The Kings of Denmark and the Dukes 


bod oy. ein —_— Sovereignty n 


lefavic ; Ghrifiian IV. gave a Moiety of them to his 
Brother Ulric, — the Year 1600, * whom deſcended thæ 
Families of Halſfein Gottarp, E „ Ploen, &. ut the Kings of 
Denmark have oftentimes ſeized on that Port belonging to the Dukes 
of Holſtein, which they have as often been obliged to reſtore by the 
Sweden and other Allies of Flolſfein. Charles, grand Prince. of 
—— is now the eldeſt Branch of the CI and. Sove- 
bas of a Moiety of thoſe Dutchies. | 
has been obſerved already that Frederic IV. of Dennert 

had been compelled by the Maritime Powers to conclude a Pegce 
with Charles XII. King of Sweden, in the Year 1701 ; but he no 
ſooner heard of Charles s Defeat at Pultozuay, than he joined: his old 
Confederates, and declared War againſt Szwedex again. His fir 
Enterprize was the Invaſion of Schonen, but in this he did nat ſucceed; 
he wasdefeated and compelled to retire over the Sound again : He met 
with better Succeſs in his Javaſion of Bremen and Verden, which he 


made an abſolute Conqueſt of. And now the King of 75 1 | 


Blector of Hanauer, entered into the Confederacy. 2 
and in the Year 1715 concluded a Treaty with the of Der- 
mark for the Purchaſe of Bremen and Verden, which the Danes had 


taken from the Swedes, About.the-ſame Time the Coufederates re- 
Auced Stra ſuna and all Szurdife Pomerania, which was put into the 
6 —— except Statin, and the TRE. 
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ries about the River Oder, which the King of Pruſſa poſſeſs'd him- 
ſelf ol. RIES SG. 2a, Nec ü sen YG 
By a ſubſequent Peace the Dane reſtor'd Stralſund, and that Part 
of Pomerania he had taken from the Swedes ; but Bremen and Ver- 
den were confirm d to Hanover by Sweden, in Conſideration of the 
Protection the Britiſs Fleet afforded the Swedes when the Raff ans 
invaded them, and perhaps for other valuable Conſiderations; and 
the Swedes were oblig d to conſent to pay Toll to the Danes on paſſing 
the Sound, as well as other Nations. Dt Eu Ie 
His preſent Majeſty Frederic V, King of Denmark, was born the 
3iſt of Mareb, 1723, and married the Princeſs Louiſa,  youngelt 
Daughter of his Majeſty George II. King of Great Britain, in No- 
Semler, 1743, by whom he a Son {ſince dead) and a Daughter 
nam'd Sophia Magdalena, born Fuly 3, 1746. 


© Preſent Conflitution.} Before the Year 1660, the Legiſlative 
Power was lodged in the States, and the Executive Power in the 
Senate; of which the King was no more than Preſident. In 
Time of War indeed, he was General of the Sea and Land 
Forces; but he could neither raiſe Men or Money; or make 
Peace or War without the Concurrence of the States, but the 
King of Denmark is now as abſolute as the King of France. | 


Forces] His Land Forces are computed to amount to 40,000 in 
Denmark and Norway, which are maintained by-the Peaſants, -as in 
Sweden, when they are at Home; but they are frequently let out to 
Foreign Princes, and the Sovereign receives a Subſidy for them, al- 
moſt equal to their Pay. Their Royal Navy is eſteemed ſuperior to 
that of Sueden or Ruſia, but the Danes are not a Match for either 


-* Revennes and Species of Taxes.] The Revenues of the Crown 
amount to 500, oo J. per Aunum, but then the Army is little or no 
Expence to the King; they rather increaſe his Revenue when they 
are in Foreign Service. The Cuſtoms and Exciſe on Proviſions, 
the Rents of the Crown Lands, a Poll Tax, Duties on Paper and 
Law Proceedings; a Tax on Stock and bw Eſtates 3 on Mar- 
riages; on Tradeſmen, in Proportion to the Gains they make, are 
the principal Species of Taxes ; and the King may impoſe as meny 
more as he ſees fit. L J ont "Rs i ho 


* Religion} The Religion of Denmark is the Tutheran, which 
does not differ, in any ReſpeR, from that of 8weden, already 
(op men Nor do they tolerate any other Denomination of 


x Taxes in Norway. } The Revenue of Norway ariſes by the Tenths 

, of Timber, Tar, Fiſh, and Oil, and from their Mines: Beſides 
2 which they pay an Exciſe, and other Taxes as in Denmark. - 77 - 
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among the 


Crowns per Annum. It is computed there is not a Hundredth Part of 
the ready Caſh in Denmark as there is in England. 5 


| - Little Caſh in Denmark.] The Nation is perpetually drain'd 
of Caſh by the Officers of the Army, who are uſually Foreigrers ; . 


and, if they lay up any Money, place it out in Foreign Banks, as 
their own Miniſters do when they get any Thing conſiderable. 
3 alſo, being againſt them, carries off a great 


n e 


| | / AN Fas + 
Ihe Gold Ducat of Deamarkis + —— 0 9 3 
V a 
The old Bank Dollar of Hamburgs —— d 4 6 
The old Bank Dollar of Lubeegrü 00.74 5 
The four Mark Piece of Denmark — 0 2.3 
A Rix Mark — — o O1r 
A Slet Mark. — — 0 


| P £708 
Beſides which, they have Copper Coins of ſeveral Values, + ah 2 
Farthing to a Crown and more. 1 K. $2655 en 


Arms.) The Arms of Denmark are Or, Seme of Hearts Gules, 
three Lions Paſſant-guardant Azure, crown'd, languid, and arm'd 


for Denmark. Gules, a Lion Rampant, Or, crown'd and arm'd, in 
his Paws a Battle-Ax, Argent, for Noravay. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb, 
Argent, ſupporting a Flag of the ſame, mark'd with a Croſs Gules, 
for Jutland. Or, two Lions Paſſant-guardant, Axure, for Sleſtic. 
Gules, a Fiſh crown'd Argent, for Iceland. Over theſe a Croſs Ar- 
gent, on the Center of which are placed the Arms of Ditmar, wiz. 
Gules, a Cavalier armed Argent. Gules, a Nettle-Leaf open and 
charg'd in the Middle with a little Eſcutcheon, the Whole 
Argent, for Holftein. Gules, a Croſs Pattefitchee Argent, for 
Oldenburgh. The Shield ſurrounded with a Collar of the Order of 
the Elephant, bY 040 ce a 


Stile.) The Stile of this Prince is King of Denmark and Nor 


way, of the Goths and Vandal, Duke of Sleſavic, Holſtein, 
Stormar, and Ditmarſh, and Earl of Oldenburgh and Delmonhurſt. 


Kiights.) The two Orders of Knighthood, here, are that of the 


[4 
Elephant and that of Danbrug. 


e- J The taking of Whales in the Seas of Greenland, 
ields of Ice that * been increaſing for Ages, is 
e. 3 one 


Toll of the Sound.] The Toll of the Sound produces about 65,000 1 
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one of the greateſt Curioſities in Nature. Theſe Fields or Pieces of 
Ice are more than a Mile in Length frequently, and upwards of an 
Hundred Feet in Thickneſs; and when they * in Motion by a 
Storm, nothing can be more terrible. The Dureh had thirteen 
Ships cruſh'd to Pieces by them in one Seaſon. 5 

Phere the ſeveral Kinds of Whales in Grienlan. ſome White 
and others Black. One of the black Sort, the grand Bay Whale, is 
in moſt' Eſteem on Account of his Bulle, and the great Quantity of 


Fat or Blubber he affords, which turns to Oil. His Tongue is about 


eighteen Feet long, inclos'd in long Pieces of what we call Whale- 
bone which are cover'd with a Kind of Hair like Horſe Hair; and 
on each fide of his Tongue are two Hundred and fifty Pieces of 
this Whalebone. As to the Bones of his Body, they are as hard 
as an Ox's Bones, and of no Uſe. There are no Teeth in his Mouth, 
and he is uſually between 60 and 80 Feet long, very thick about 
the Head, but grows leſs from thence to the Tail. | 
When the Seamen ſte a Whale ſpbut, the Word is immedi. 
ately given Fail, fall, when every one haſtens from the Ship to his 
Boat, fix or eight Men being appointed to a Boat, and 4 or 5 Boats 
uſually belong to one Ship. 3 | 
When they come near the Whale, the Harpooneer ſtrikes him 
with his Harpoon (a barb'd Dart) and the Monſter, finding himſelf 
wounded, runs ſwiftly down into the Deep, and would carry the 
Boat along with him, if they did not give him Line faſt enough; 
and to prevent the Wood of the Boat taking Fire, by the 


violent Rubbing of the Rope on the Side of it, one wets it conſtantly 


with a Mop. After the Whale has ran ſome hundred Fathoms deep, 
he is forced to come up for Air, when he makes ſuch a terrible Noiſe 
with his'Spouting, that ſome have compar'd it to the Firing of Can- 
non. 80 ſoon às he appears on the Surface of the Water, ſome of 
the Hatpooneers fix another Harpoon, or barb'd Dart, in him, 


- whereupon he plunges again int6 the Deep; ap roy rang, 
t 


a ſecond Time they pietce him with Spears in the Vital Parts, 
ke ſpouts up Streams of Blood inſtead of Mater, beating the Waves 
with his Tail and Fins, till the Sea is all in a Foam, the Boats con- 


tinuing to follow him ſome Leagues, till he has Joſt his Strength; 


and when he is dying he turns himſelf upon his Back, and is drawn 
to Shore, or to the Ship if they beat a Diſtance from Land, when 
they cut him in Pieces, and by boiling the Blubber extra& the Oil, 
if they have Conveniencies on Shore; otherwiſe they barrel up 
the Pieces and bring them Home, but nothing can ſmell ſtronger 


| than theſe Ships do. Every Fiſh is computed to yield between Sixty 


and a Hundred Barrels of Oil of the Value of 3 J. or 47. a Barrel. 
Tho? the Danes claim this Country of Eaſt Green/and, where theſe 
Whalesare taken, the Durch have in a Manner monopolized thisFiſhery. 

Before I leave Greenland, it may be proper to take Notice of the 
mitteulons Eſcape of eight Englzhmen that remained here all Winter 


in the Year 1630. 


Near the Concluſion of the Seaſon for Fiſhing, theſe Men were ſent 
by their Captain to kill Rein Deer for the Ship's Company, and or- 
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dered to meet him at Bell Sound on the Weſt Coaſt of Greenland, 
with their Veniſon. Accordingly having killed about 1 {Rein Deer, 
they brought them in their Boat to the Place appointed; but to 
their Surpriſe the Ship was gone, and they had neither Cloaths, 
Houſe, or Firing to. defend them againſt the approaching Winte 

and were to expect a Night of many Months; nor had they Bread, 
or Proviſion of any' Kind, but the Game they killed. However, 
with the Materials of the Booths where the Whale Oil was made, 
they built a Houſe, and cover'd it with another, to keep out the 
piercing Cold they were to expect; provided Fewel to Keep a con- 
ſtant Fire in the Middle of it, and happen'd to find Whale Oil e- 
nough to furniſh them with La: ips during the dark Seaſon z and thus 
with the Veniſon they killed, and the Fritter or Offal of the Whales, 
after the Oil was preffed out, they laid up Proviſion enough to ferve 
them the Winter. The Froft preſerv'd their Meat from Putrefaction, 
they had no Occaſion for Salt, the Want of which preſery'd them, 
They had a Spring of Water near their Houſe which kept open till 
but then was entirely frozen up, and they had no other 


January, 
Drink but melted Snow afterwards. However, they all liv'd till the 
Shipping return'd in May following, and were brought fafe to 


2 „having reeeiv'd no Manner of Hurt. 

he Dutch hearing of this, and reaping ſuch vaſt Advantayes 
by the Whale Fiſhery, ſent a Colony thither, provided with all 
Manner of Neceſſaries, but every one of them dy'd of the Scurvy 
before the Shipping return'd the following Year : However the 
Dutch repeated the Experiment, and ſent another Colony to Green- 
land the ſucceeding Year, but theſe Men alſo periſh'd in the ſame 
Manner. From which Time no Nation has attempted to make 
Settlements there; tho? it is evident that theſe two Colonies were 
killed by their Salt Proviſions, from the Journals they left behind; 
and as Meat will keep in this Climate without Salt, if a Colony ſent 
thither ſnould kill Deer and other Game, enough to fubſiſt them 


during the Winter, there is no Doubt but they might live there un- 


hurt as the eight Exgliſßmen did; but it is not worth the while of 
any Nation bat the Purch, who have moriopoliz'd that Fiſhery, to 


make the Experiment again. | 


* Language] The Language of the Gentry is 2 b Dutch, the fame 
with that 208 Germans ; bit the Common People aſe a Dialect 
of the Antient Teutonit, the Pater Noffer whereof is of the follow- 


ing Tenor. Yor fatter, fom er i himmelin ; heiligt worde dit nuf; 
tilkomme dit rige; vorde din villie paa jorden ſom i himmelin ; gif os 


i tay vor vu; og forlad os wor ui for vi faut are Ayl 
denev ; os inde el ir men frets fr 75 reget er Air 
2 traſt rente voighed. Ani. 7 

Biſhopricks and Uni-oer-fities.] Copenhagen, Arbuſen, Athurg, Ripen, 
Wiburg, and Slefawic ; beſides Jie there are ſeveral Superintendants 
which differ little from Biſhops. The Lalverſities are thoſe of Copen- 


bagen and Kiel. 
| N 4 BRITISH 
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BRITISH ISLANDS. 


land, the Ifles of Wight, Scilly, Man, the Hebrides, 

or Weltero Iſlands of Scotland, and the Orcades, are ſituate in the 

Atlantic Ocean, between 50 and 60 Deg. of N. Lat. a very little 
North of France, and Weſt of n and the Netherlands. 


due, TP HES E Hands, HS of Great Reitain, - 


© Name.) The Name of Britain, according to Mr. Candes, is 
derived from the Word Brit, which, in the Language of the 


antient Inhabitants, ſignified painted or ftained; the Natives uſing 
to paint their naked Bodies, and wear no Cloaths over them, 


when they were engaged in any laborious Employment or ei, 
* in Hunting and in the Field of Battle. 


Diwifion.] Great Britain being divided into South and North 
ritain, or into the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, I ſhall 
with the ON of England, and WP the firſt Meridian 
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3 Situation and Extent. 
f | 2 . | Miles, 
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8 land is of a triangular Figure, bounded 
by Scotland on the North, Tor the German Sea on the Eaſt, by the 
78 6 Channel, which divides it from France, on the South, apd 

t. George's, or the J. % Channel, on the Weſt. . 


Name.] England received its Name from the 4 glas, or Anglo- 
Kanes, who came from Slefwic, or South Jutland, in Denmark, 
and, with their Brethren of Saxony, ſubdued great Fart of Britain 
in the fifth Century; having been called in by Yortigern, King of 


4 South Britain, o oppaſe de Incurkon of the Pip ad Gas 
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Grand Diviſions. Condition: 


1. Danmonii Devon | - "$3 


>, Arrebatii — Berks . — Ge, n 


7. Trimbantts 4 Er 


7p | Flint, D 1 Meri- Y (4. A 
13. Py } 25 oneth, Montgome 5 | * 1 $1 
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Autient Diviſion of England. best) 
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Bell hy =D! W 11, 
„ che * f 


Surry, Suſſex, and the u 2 


F» Ras South Part of Hants * | rig chefter. 
6. Cantii — Kent — EY —— oy 


Middleſex . and -- - i 15 Londinum, * 
y dun. <> 


uffolk, Norfolk, Ss t þ 
Venta. Icenorum a 

8. [cent | 9 2 lage, and Fane en fer, Norwich. 3 
9. Catieuch- + "Bucks, eee and) j Verulamiam, Fers- ; ; 
uni Bedford. | lam, by St. Alban's. 5 
EW „ * {(CGlhucefler and D WE 4 
10. Dobuni 0 wr ; 3 Gleyum, « N 1 


Ii. Silures Radnor, Brecon, and 


' Hereford, 8859 tes sean. 3 
Glamorgan mY 
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2 
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12. D } mY cries — 2 Care 


2 
nenen 


and Caernarvon — 
 C Cheſter, Sal, Staff A 
14. Corngroii 3 hae Fn Jo Cheſter. - 
: cefler . — - 
Gran * 
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Grand Diviſions. Counties. - Chief Towns. 
„ I Lincoln, — | : 

6. Coritani > RO, a Mr. Lindau, Lincoln 


Anne Fork, Lancer, We 1 oh | 
„  - Cumberland, ( | ; 
16. Brigantes Lore Bit opric o 1 Eboracum, York. 


« — — — _ 
o 


11. Ou, 3 Aorthemberland — } $ Axclodunum, Hex- | 


Hepes Divjfon of England. 
*. — Prima comprehended the South of England. 
2. Britannia Secunda, Wales. 


3 4. Maxima Cefarieaſin, and Valencia, the Northern Counties, 
5: J. Flavie Cæſarienſis, the M iddle of E land. 


But the exaQ Boundaties of — Provinces are not lane 


quan SA the Saxons, ah filed The Saxon 
Counties. + | Chief Towns. 


1. Kent, OW. ro 4 
— in 4 af 7. E, — > ang 


2. South - 3 ü : 
founded by Ella in Suez — {( 


Chicheſter 
491, and ended in n — Sachen. 
600 
a g by + tt ne 
1 — ury SY, 
uy Ups S. Cambridge —— — 


and ended in 793 J] Wich the Ide of K)] 1.25 


"Tags 


ny „ 


«©. % 


ws Ss wc 


and ended in 874 | 


Kingdoms. 


4. Ve - Saxony, 


fonded by Cerdic in 


510, and ended in 
106606 —— 


Northumberland, 
funded by Ia in 
547, and ended in 


792 


founded by Erchewin 
in 527, and ended 
in 746 


1 


7 


Mercia, 4 
by Cridda in 582, 


" Gloucefter 


ene — 
Cumberland 


} ” rw rx i — 

| Nerthumberland, and 
Scotland to the Fryth 
of Edinburgh —— 


6. 1% Saxons, | ; 52 


— 
Ow and Part 
of Hereford — 


Herefordi— 
Vorceſter⁊kaʒ — 
arauick —— 

Leiceflly w—— 


FREE ==. 


Northampton —— | 


nc chm 
Huntingdon — 
Bedford —— 


9592 


* — 


—— 


1 — 
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| Buckingham —— ; 
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1 
| 


| 


-— 
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Nottingham! —— | 


Chefter 


| | And the other Part 
CH of ** ——— 


ork 
Durham 
1 (E i/le _ 
| 
L 


7 Chief Towns: 


- ? Launcefion 
= I Exeter 1 
| Dorcheſter 


. Bath 
Saliabury 


Winch:fter 
ingdon. 


1 


aft 


1 — 


" Gloucefler 


I Hereford 


Warcefter 
Warwick 


| Northampton 9 
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The modery Divifion of England into fix Circuits; - | 


b Bedford — 


LW. 


1 
| 4 Bigg lefwade. 


nner. 
Cambridge — _ 


3 


Chelmsford, Calebeſter, and 
| Harwich.  _ ES 


| Hertford, St. Alban's, Roy- 


flon, Ware, Hitchen, and 
B 


q 7 


] Maidflone, Canterbury, Cha- 
tbam, Rochefter, Green- 
wich, Wookwich, Dover, 


As 


* 2 1] Deal, and Deptford. 


| Southwark, King flon, Guild- 
ford, Croydon, Epſam, and 
J OO 


| Chichefter, Lewis, Rye, Eaft- 


L grimfiead, and Haſtings. 


- Hletbury, Buckingham, 
1 Much -W, icibam, 


Marler. 
Bedford, Ampthill, Woburn, 


| Huntingdon, St. Tues, and 
Kimbolton. 


| 


| Cambridee, Ely, Newmarket, 


and Royſton. 


| | 
Bury, Ifewich, Sudbury, 
 Leoftoff, and Part of Neu- 


market. 


| Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, 


* and Tarmoutb. 


Circuits. 
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+ Onto 
9 oY 


4. Midland 
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4 Gloucefler — 
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Nottingham — 8 
ys | | 


Lincoln mn—_ 
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B erks — 


Morceſſer — 
3 | 
| Monmouth — 


S — 


Warwick | — J 
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* * 
* * 1 
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Y 'Leicefter — 


Northampton = 
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Counties. 


Hereford —— 


Staffard — | 
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Chief Towns. 
8 -Oxferd, 22 ee, 


norton, Henley, g's 
Whitney, Dorcheſter, and 
W oodfteck. 


Abingdon, Windhr, 2 
Walling ford, Newbury, 
Hungerford, and Maiden- 
head. © 


Glouceſter, 83 Ciren- 
cefter, and Part of Br ot 


 Worcefler, E vham, and 
Droitwich. 


_ | Monmouth and Chepftlow. 
| Hereford and Lemſter. 


Shrownbury, Ludlow, Bridge 
]  zorth, and Wenlock. 


Stafford, Litchfield, and 
ruceftleunder-Line. 


- Warwick, R Birm- 
mingham, and Stratford- 
TO | 


Leiceſter, Melton- Mcawbray, 
and 4607 de la Zouch, 


boeh and CIM, 
ge ngham, Southwell, and 


Lincoln, Stamford, Rafe, 


1 and Grazthem. 
4 Quito and Upingham. 


Counties. Chief Towns. * 
Hants —— + Wincheſter, ; Southampton, 
— DRE . Portſmouth, Andover, 
TR Ae I ie RT Bafingfloke, Cbriſichurch, 

A and Newport in the Ile 

of Wight, 
8 alisbury, Devizes, Marl. 
borough, Malmsbury, Wil. 
ton, and Chippenham. | C 


Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sberborn, 
Shaftsbury, Pool, Bland- 
ford, Bridport. 


Bath, Nelli, Briſtol in Part, | 
Taunton, Bridgwater, 
and Nchefter. 


Exeter, Phmouth, Barn- 
faple, Biddeford, Tiver- 
— "ton, Dartmouth, Taviſtock, 
Tofſbam, and Oakbampton. 
] Launceflon, Falmouth, Truro, 
1 Saltaſh, Bodnyn, St. Ives, 
- Pagdfiow, and Tregony. 


- York, Leeds, Wakefield, Ha- 
lifax, Rippon, Pontefract, 
Hull, Richmond, Scarbo- 
rough, Boroughbridge, Mal- 
ton, Sheffield, Doncaſter, 
Whitby, Beverly, North- 
allerton, and Burlington or 
* FPridlington. 


Durham, Stockton, Sunder- 

ana, Stanhope, Barnard- 

cafile, and Auland. 

1 1 28 
1 Neaucaffle, Beraick, Tin- 

mouth, Shields, and He-- 

bam. a 


Lancafter, Mancheſter, Pre/- 
ton, Liverpool, and Wiggan. 


Appleby, Kendal, and Lonſdale. 


N Carlife, Penrith, Cocler- 
mouth, and Whitehaven. 
| Midaleſiæ, 


F © 
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Middleſex, being the Seat of the Supreme Courts of Juſtice, 
is not comprehended i in any Circuit; and Cheſbire, being 


a County Falatine, is not contained in any Circuit. 
Chief Towns. 


N. Lat. 51-30. Weſt- 
minfler, bridge, Brent- 
ford, Barnet, Highgate, 
Hampſtead,” „ 
Hackney, and Hampton- 


Caurt, ; 


Counties excle- 
five of the: 
Circuits 


» 


Ahe nua 
> field, and Malpas, 


Circuits of Wales, 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
F Hint Flint, St. 4ſaph, and Holy- 


deve Denbigh = Denhigh, W rexham, and 
IrCult | R 
* | | uthyn. 


| Montgomery and Llanwylin. | 1 ? 


Beaumarit, Llanricimead, th 
and Holyhead. 's - = 


North-Eaſt 


Circuit Bangor, Fe and 1 


| Delgetben, Bala, and Horig. ; 
Radnor and Prefiean. 
Brecknock. 


Lande, and Cardiff. 
St. Dawid's, Hawerforduuft, 

| Pembroke; Tatu 008! 

Miſfer dave. 


1 20 Cardigas 1nd undtuue. 


8 : — Kidwelly 
ty EOS lo 


PAP 
Circuit 


Z 


52 „ —_ 
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40 Counties, which fend up to Parliament — 30 Knights. 
25 Cities-(Elp none, London four —— $0 Citizens. 
167 Boroughs, two each ? — 334 Burgeſſes. 
J Boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, Beaudley, | 
E 7 3 : Higham - 9 and e 5 Burgeſſes. 
Two Univerſities — {4 Repreſentative. 
$ Cinque Ports (Haftings, Dower, Sand- f 
wich, Romney, Hythe, and their three 6B 
82 dents, Nye, Winchelſea, and = 


| I 
1 Counties w— _- — 12 Knights. 


* =— eg von arg a2 Burgeſſes. 1 


5 LN DD. 
Shires˙3kk ——... 30 Knights. 


| | Total _-—_— | 858 Lk 


— 


| Some reckon the four Towns which give Names to the four 
 Biſhoprics in Wales to be Cities, bat they are not incorporated, or 
ſend any Repreſentatives to Parliament, any more than Eq. 


Air.] The Air is not ſo cold in Winter, or hot in Summer, as in 
Countries on the Continent, which lie under the ſame Parallel; but 
then our Air is not ſo pure, nor have we that clear ſettled Weather 
that they enjoy upon the Continent both Winter and Summer. 
The Weather is eber changing here; a Month of ſerene ſettled 
Weather is ſeldom ſeen in England; however the Air is generally 
healthful, :'\unleſs in the Fens and Salt Marſhes. near the Sea, anc 
we are ſeldom troubled with great Droughts or unfruitful Seaſons. 
A perpetual Verdure alſo is ſeen on the Surface of the Earth, 
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Whereis the Ground is like a barren Deſart in other Countries, during 
the hot Months; and in Winter the Harbours in Holland and Ger- 
many are block'd up with Ice, when ours are open which lie in the 
ſame Latitude. The Winds ſit weſterly here the greateſt Part of 
the Year, and theſe are efteem'd the moit healthful. The Eaſt and 
North-Eaft Winds ſet in uſually in the Spring, and are often. rejadi- 
cial to the Fruit as well as Health of the Natives. r 


Face of the Country.] The Country towards the South conſiſts 
chiefly of little fruitful Hills and Vallies, Champain Fields, . in- 
clos'd Grounds, Arable, Paſture and Meadow, Woods, Foreſts, 
Parks and Chaces agreeably intermix'd. We have no mountainous 
- Tracts comparable to the Apt or Pyrenees; the higheſt Hills we 
have are thoſe of the Peat in Derbyſhire, the Pendle, &c. in Lanca- 
ſhire, the Wrekin in Shropſhire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, - Cotswold in 
Glouceſterſhire, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern in Worceſterſhire, the 
Chiviot Hills, and others on the Borders of Scotland, and thoſe of 
Plinlimmon in Wales. Great Part of England was Foreſt anciently; 
and the Laws of the Foreſt made a great Part of the Statute and 
Common Law. The moſt conſiderable Foreſts now remaining, are 
Windſor Foreſt in Berkſhire, New Foreſt in Hampſhire, | Sherwood 
Foreſt in Nottingham/hire, and Epping Forelt in Efjex. | | 


Rivers.) The principal Rivers in England are, the Thames, com- 
poſed of the Tame and Js, of which, the fs, the moſt conſiderable 
Stream riſes on the C es of Gloucefler/hire, and, taking its Courſe 
E. receives the Churne ; then running N. E. to Lechlade in Miliſbire, 
unites with the Colne, and becomes navigable; continuing to run 
N. E. it receives the Vindruſb, and paſſes on to Oxford, where it 
receives the Cheravell, and turning due South runs to Abingdon, and 
from thence to Dorchefter, where it is join'd by the Tame, after 
which running Eaſtward, it paſſes by Valling ford, Reading, Mar- 
low, and Windſor, and from thence to Kingſton, a little below which 
it us'd to meet the Tide, before the We/ftminfler-Bridge was built; 
from thence- it continues its Courſe Eaſtward to London, then divi- 
ding the Counties of Kent and E/ex, it falls into the Sea below 
Graveſend, being navigable for Ships as high as London-Briage. 

2. The Medway, which falls into the Mouth of the Thames, is na- 
vigable for the largeſt Ships as far as Chatham, where the Men of 
War are laid up. | | 

3. The River Severn, Sabrina, eſteem'd the 2d River in England, 
has its Source in Plinlimmon-Hill, in Wales, and, running Eaſt to 
Veleb Pool, becomes navigable there; after which it runs Eaſt to 
Shrewsbury, afterwards turns South, viſiting Bridgnorth, Morceſter, 
and Tewwksbury, where it receives the Upper A; then paſiing by 
Gloucefter, bends South-Weſt, and, receiving the Vye and Lal near its 
Mouth, diſcharges itſelf into Briſtol Channel, near King-Read, 
where the great Ships lie _ cannot get up to Briftel, . This 

15 
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4. The Trent riſes in the Moorlundi of Sta pordibire, and, running 


South-Eaſt by Newcafplle andey Line, divides that County in two 
Parts; then, turning North-Eaſt on the Confines of Derbyſbire, viſits 
Nottingham, running the whole Length of that County to Lincoln- 
ire, and, being join 'd by ſeveral other Rivers towards the Mouth, 


obtains the Name of the Humber, falling into the Sea, S. E. of Hull. 


= The Orte, which, rifing in Backs, runs Eaſt thro” Bedfordhire, 
— and the n= of Ely, and falls into the Sea near 5 
in Norfolk. © 
6. — Ouſe, which, rifing in the North of Yorkſhire, runs 
South by York, and falls into the Humber; having received the 
bare, the Are, the Caulder, and the Dok, which unite their 
Streams before they fall into the Ouſe. The Derwent alſo runs 
from North to South, and falls into the Oe. 


thro” Cambridge, joins the Ou/e in the Iſle of Eh, e united 
falling into the Sea at Hyns in Norfolk. 
8. The Tyne runs from W. to E. thro' Northumberland, and all 
Ne the German Sea at Tinmouth below Newcaſtle. 
9. The Tees runs from Weſt to Eaſt, dividing Durham from York- 
Hire, and falls into the German Sea, below Stockton. The Taveed 


runs from Weſt to Faſt on the Borders of Scotland, and falls i into the 


German Sea at Berawick. | 

10. The Eder runs from S. to N. thro' ir hure lad and 
Cumberland, and Paſſing by Carliſſe falls into e Frich, below 
that Cit) 

It. The lower Aves runs Weſt thro” Wilthire to Bath, and then, 
dividing Somer/e:/bire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to Briftol, fallin g into 
the Mouth of the Severn below that City. 

12. The Derwent, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt thro* Cumber- 

land, and, paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſb Sea a little below. 
13. The Ribb/e, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt thro* Lanca- 
fire, and paſſing by Preſton diſcharges itſelf into the ib Sea. 

14. The Merfey which runs from the Sbuth-Faſt to the North- 
Weſt thro* Cheſhire, and then dividing Chefb3re from Lancaſhire, 


— 5 by Liverpool, and falls into the 7ri/s Sea a little below ue 


15. The Dee riſes in 1 ales, and divides Flinſbr from aun 
falling into the tif Channel below Cheſter. 5 


There are not many Lakes in England; the nid are 


in the _ of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire, viz. 1. Soham Mere, 2. Wit- 


#eſea Mere, and 3. Ramſey Mere. And in Winter, or in a rainy 
Seaſon, all the Fens in the Ille of E/y are overflow'd, and form one 
t Lake of 40 or 50 Miles in Circumference. There are alſb 
dome ſmall Lakes in Lancaſpire which 80 * the Nun of Derwent 

Waters, 
Baths 


7. The River Cam riſes in Hertſerdſpire, and, runnin North- : 
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_ Baths and Mineral Waters.) The principal Hot Baths are thoſe 
of Bath and Briſtol, in Somerſesſbire, and Buxton Wells in Derby* 
ſhire. The beit Mineral Waters for Drinking, are thoſe of Tan- 


bridge, Epſom, Dutwich, Northall, Barnet,” Hampſtead, | Tflingion, 
Alon, Cobban, and Scarborough. The laſt is become the principal 
Reſort in the Kingdom, for People of Piſtinction in Summer. 


F „ 0 oh- 
e r 1 Hoialur t ehh and 
"Capes er Pronimtoriei.] Flanborongb. Head, in rr 


Spurn-Head, in Yorkſhire ; Minterton-neſi, in Norfolk; Eufon-meſi, 
m Norfolk 5 Orfardneſs, in Suffolk; Walton-naxe, in Eger | North 


 Fireland, South Foreland, Dungeneſi, in Rent; Beach- Head, in 
Sue; Dunnoſt and the Needles on the The of Night; Prverel 


Point, in Dorſenſbire; Rate of Portland, in Dorſeiſbire; Berry. Point, 
Start-Point, Boli-Head, on the South of Devonſbire; Lizard-Point, 
Landsend, Trevoze-Point, in Cornwal ;| Hartland- Point, Bag- Point, 
in the North of Devonſbire; Naſb. Point, Vorm's- Had, in Glamor- 
ganſhire ; St. Goven's-Point, and Bilhop and his Clerks, in Pembroke- 
ſhire ; Cardigan-Point, in Cardiganſhire ; Sarnabuck-Point, in Meri- 
onethfhire”; Brayebilpult-Point, in Caernarwonſhire ; Holyhead and 
Hilary-Point, in Anglia; Ormihead, in Denbighſhire ;and St. 
Bee i. bead, in Cumberland. | JR 83 


© Perſons.] The Britons of the preſent Generation ſeem to be a 
od Medium between the Dutch and the French. They are neither 

o large as the Germans, nor of ſo diminutive a Size as their Southern 
Neighbours ; neither ſo heavy as the one, or ſo excceding mercurial 
as the other; but well-thap'd, of a good Stature, and an agreeable 
Mien 3 their Motion graceful and becoming; their native Com- 
lexions a Mixture of Red and White, unlels too much expos'd te 

the Weather, or Pains is taken with Waſhes and Paint to ſpoil 


them. Our Town Ladies, it ſeems, deſire no Colour in their Faces; 


this they imagine approaches too near the Milk-Maid, or the Pea- 
fant, and tis faid will take Phyſick to procare a pale, fickly 
Complexion, rather than ſuffer a Bluſh upon their Cheeks, which 
they cannot be ignorant, however, that the Gentlemen generally 
admire, whoſe Devotion they moſt affect. 

The Hair of moſt People is a dark Brown, and we have our fair 
and our black Beauties; but nothing ſeems more admir'd than a 


d Complexion, adorn'd with black Hair; nor any thing more 
0 golden Locks at mm tho* exceedingly admir'd in 


ocking t 
the laſt Age here, as they are ſtill in Denmart, and other Northern 
Nations. The Engl; Ladies think ſuch Hair the greateſt Curſe 
that can befal them, tho? it is uſually attended with the beſt Com- 
12 and ſuch Ladies are eſteemed the moſt amorous of the 

X. 


A fine ſet of Teeth is mach admir'd, and the more ſo, becauſe 
it ſeldom falls to the Share of a Southern Beauty of Quality; hy 
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hve too high to preſerve their Teeth. ' A good Set of Teeth is oftener 
found in a Cottage, or in North Britain, where their Food does not 
contribute to ſpoil them. eee e ee ee 8 
Habit. ] The Ladies Dreſs, as well as the Gentlemen's, has un- 
dergone many Revolutions in a few Years. In the Reign of King 
(bares and King, James II. they dreſs'd in their Hair adorn'd with 
Knots of Flowers, Ribbons and Jewels, or ſomething in Imitation of 
them. At the Revolution they began to cover their Heads with 
Commodes, ſetting them upright, imitating in Shape and Dimenſi- 
ons a Grenadier's Cap, which made their Faces appear of a mon- 
ſtrous Length; but in a few Years theſe Heads, which us'd to ſtand 
perpendicularly above their Foreheads, dropp'd down and were 
lanted horozontally, in which Shape they ſeem'd more likely to do 
5 xecution,” as every Face was reduc'd to its natural round or oval 
l | I 25 VE 5 PE > 
Among the young Ladies, long and ſhort ruffled Mobs were 
: N moſt of our reigning Toaſts were drawn in this 
About the Time Queen Annes Statue was erefted. before St. 
PaxPs, the Women's Coats began to advance to a vaſt Circumfe- 
rence, firſt quilted Coats upon quilted Coats, and their Hoops 
wide at Bottom, and ſmaller upwards; a Lady then reſem- 
bling a Cone or Extinguiſher; but theſe Hoops occaſioned a 
at-Expence of rich Silks, and uſually Foreign Silks, if -they could 
be purchaſed. _ . e 
From round Hoops the Ladies proceeded to wear them perfectly 
flat, when they appear d like a Fan reverſed. At preſent they wear 
Hoops of fifteen or ſixteen Feet Circumference at Bottom, and al- 
moſt as much on the Top ;, and Haops ſeem. to be approaching to a 
round Form again. | | fs | 
Over the Hoop they have a Fly-Coat (quilted Coats being entirely 
baniſhed) and under the Hoop a white Dimity Coat, fring'd at Bot- 
tom: Knotted Fringe is now become the Employment of the 
Ladies, as it was fifty Years ago, which is not a little to their 
Advantage; for a Lady appears much more agreeable in Action 
than when ſhe fits or ſtands motionleſs like a Statue. 1 
The Stays the Ladies wear are not ſo ſtiff as formerly, they give 
themſelves more Eaſe, and conſequently are more at Eaſe than they 
uſed to be. Their Stays are very low before and behind, and ex- 
actly upright before without bending. Over all, the Ladies wear 
a rich Gown and Petticoat, having a Cordelier or Necklace, and 
Stomacher, adorn'd with French Flowers, and Gawſe, ty'd with 
a. Knot under the Chin, and reaching quite down the Stays to 
the Waiſt; and by ſome Croſſes of Diamonds and Solitaires are 
worn. be | 
From their fair Necks we advance to the Ladies Heads. They 
fill wear their Hair down, tho' they were once about to return to 


old Mode, when they ſaw their Maids dreſs in the * 
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"Their Hair above their Foreheads is turn'd back upon a Pad. The 
Ladies, when they are dreſs'd, wear Dutch Heads, or round Caps 
with Lappets, adorn'd with Flowers and Ribbons of ſeveral Colours; 
three Pair of deep double Rufflles grace their Arms, with Bunches of 
colour'd Ribbons between. White Stockings cover their well-ſhaped 
Legs, and plain Damask Shoes their Feet. Fine Clocks are ex- 
pell'd their Stockings, and Gold Lace from their Shoes, which 
were not long fince very expenſive Articles; but Gold Watches and 
Rings are ſtill Part of the Ladies Dreſs. ah Brin, 

Inſtead of Scarfs, which were worn in the laſt Age, the Ladies 
now wear Gawſe Capuchins, of all Colours, in Summer. 3 

In an Undreſs they wear ſmall Hoops, ſhort Sacks, or Night- 
Gowns, and white Aprons, with Muffs, | 1 

Habits of Gentlemen. ] It is the Obſervation of a Foreigner, that 
the Gentlemen of England affect to dreſs like their Footmen, and 
Dutcheſſes like their Chamber-Maids. And as to the Men, this Ob- 
ſervation ſeem'd to be very juſt, when the Gentlemen firſt put on 
lac'd Hats, which were Ornaments that for many Years had been 
the diſtinguiſhing Badge of Servants. Their Frocks were another 
Inſtance of the Truth of this Obſervation ; and it really requir'd ſome 
Judgment to diſtinguiſh the Man from his Maſter, though poſſibly 
ſome Gentlemen had the Vanity to ſuppoſe they were ſufficiently 
eiſtinguiſhed by their ſuperiour Air and Mien; but both Gentlemen 
and Ladies are much mare excuſable in imitating the Dreſs of their 
Servants, than in ſervilely following the French Faſhions. The 
French themſelves upbraid us, and laugh at us for it. The Fondneſs 
the Engliſb diſcover for the French Faſhions (ſays one of that Na- 
tion) is a great Advantage to France, which all the Efforts of the 
Engliſh Policy have not been able to aboliſh. They cenſure and yet 
mimick us, and adopt our Novelties, becauſe their Workmen{tho? 
they execute well) want Invention. The prohibiting French Rib- 
bons, Laces, &c. has only advanc'd the Price of them; it is Policy 


in the French to keep the Engl; dependent on their Faſhions. It 


coſts many Millions yearly, and ſenſibly leſſens their Commerce 
with other Nations. 


Perukes are not of a long Standing; the laſt Age us'd to quarrel | 


about their wearing their Hair long and ſhort. The preciſe Ped. 


ple condemned every Man as a Sinner that wore long Hair, and 


preach'd and pray'd violently againſt it; and, to ſet the World a 
better Example, they cropp'd their Hair as high as their Ears, and 
thereby obtain'd the Denomination of Round: Heads, The Reftora- 
tion of King Charles II, in the Year 1660, introduc'd Perukes, 
againſt which the Clergy in general preach'd, but at length ſubmit- 
ted to cover their Heads with Foreign Hair. The Diflenters held 
out a great while, and the Quakers till longer; but they have all 
conquer'd their Scruples at this Day, and only differ from each 
other in the Form of their Wigs, The firſt that were worn in 
England, were full-bottomed Wigs, which the Court, the Judges, 
O 3 | 
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and People of Diſtinction uſed to appear in; as for the Clergy and 
Tradeſmen, they confin'd themſelves to Bobs. After the Revolu- 
tion, when great Numbers of young Gentlemen went into the Army 
and found long Wigs very inconvenient in bad Weather, they ty'd 
up their Wigs ſhort, which introduc'd that Faſhion, and theſe were 
C ene Campaign Wigs; but, the lower Claſs of People getting 
ay theſe 'Tye Wigs, the omen chang'd them for Bob Wigs, 
© very ſhort, that the Age of Round-Heads ſeem'd to be BL; 
but there never was greater Variety in the Farm of their Wigs 
than there is at preſent 3 ſome. ty'd up in Bags, others ty'd with a 
Ribbon, and a third Sort forms a Pig's Tail, and Wigs of all Kinds 
almoſt are worn in ſtiff formal Curls, without Combing out: Pow- 
der alſo was entirely excluded, but this ſeems to be coming into 
Faſhion again. ; PR 64 

The Dreſs of the Engiiþ Gentlemen has been exceeding neat 
and plain till very lately ; a Suit of Broadcloth or Velvet in the 
Winter, and Silks or Stuffs in Summer, good Linnen, and goad 
Wigs. Their chief Extravagance, like that of the Ladies, was 
in Foreign Thread, Lace, Lawn, Cambrick, and other Linnen ; 
but of late we reſemble a Nation of Officers; a Man is ſcarce 
thought a Gentleman, without his Coat and Wa iſtcoat is cover'd 
with Gold or Silver Lace, in which they are imitated now by in- 
ferior Tradeſmen, and even by Pickpockets, who find it neceſſary 
to appear in lac'd Cloaths, to get Admiſſion into Places of Reſort, 
where they uſually make their Harveſt | | | 

This is an Extravagance which very ill ſuits with the ſlender 

Revenues of many private Families ; but our great Misfortune is, 
that too many of theſe fine Cloaths are purchaſed of Foreigners, as 
well as the Bra/els Laces, Lawns, and Cambricks. In all theſe 
Articles we lay out ſeveral Millions every Year with our Neigb- 
bours, who will not take our Manufactures in Return, Add to this 
the Wine and Brandy that we purchaſe with Money, and we ſhall 
find ſuch a Balance againſt us, for theſe Articles of Luxury, as will 
amaze every Man who gives himſelf the Trouble of calculating theſe 
Exp ences. » ; . ” a 


Genius and T, njer 4, Foreigners uſually aſcribe to the Exgliſb a 
very odd Medley of Virtues and Vices, of Excellencies and De- 
fects. One of them obſerves, that they are active, courageous, 
thoughtful, and devout ; Lovers of the Liberal Arts, and as capable 
of the Sciences as any People in the World ; and that he was fa- 
tisſied from many Years Experience, that, the more Strangers were 
acquainted with the Eugliſ, the more they would love and 
_ eſteem them. On the other Hand, he ſays, they are paſſionate, 
melancholly, fickle and unſteady; one Moment applaudin 
-what they deteſt the next ; and that their good Nature, for whi 
they are ſo eminent, lays them open to a thouſand Misfortunes. 
They know not how to deny any thing they are preſs'd to do, tho 
entirely againſt their Judgment and Inclination. They are apt * 
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look upon others as ſincere and upright in their Tatentions as them- 
ſel ves, which makes them by no Means a Match for thoſe that are 
thoroughly vers'd in the Arts of Tricking and Evaſion 3 and this 
is one Reaſon they generally ſucceed ſo ill in their Treaties with 


other Nations. 


Another Foreigner is of Opinion that the Fogs produce our Me- 
lancholy Canſtitution, and makes us ſo violent in our Paſſions : 
Their Jeietted Souls, ſays he, have not Fortitude enough to ſuffer. 
Their Air is the Source of their Inconſtancy; but notwithſtanding 
the Engli/, in their outward Appearance, have fomething rough, 
which prejudiced Men take for Ferocity, no People have more 
Humanity, of which their Enemies are very ſenfible. He obſerves 


Further, that the Englißb, unleſs they are in Love, dread the 


Converſation of the Ladies, which alone can poliſh and ſoften 
their Behaviour. Nature has endow'd the Ladies with Graces, and 
2 certain Sweetneſs which is not to be found among the Men. 


On the other Hand, he is of Opinion that the Gentlemen are too 


much addicted to the Bottle, and not well diſpoſed for the Con- 
verſation of Women. They are ſeldom amorous, and generall 
Libertines. It may eaſily be diſcerned, he adds, that the Exglih 
have not much convers'd with Women, from a certain diſagreeable 
Bluntneſs in their Converſation. 'Thoſe who come to Pares, ſays 
this French Writer, aftoniſh us by an Air of Confuſion, which ſel - 
dom leaves them. Another of his Obſervations is, that no Coun- 
try affords a greater Number of ſingular Men than £zg/and does; 
they make a Merit, if not a Virtue, of this Singularity, Every 
Man is proud of living according to his Fancy. Nothing is i6 
uncommon among the Exgliſb as that Sweetneſs of Temper and 
Chearfulneſs of Humour which are the Charms of Society. The 
Preſbyterians, particularly, never laugh at all. There are Families 
of them that have not laugh'd for three Generations. 

Formerly great Men had their Fools to make them laugh, now 
they have their Blockheads to flatter them. Thus far the French- 
man; and it muſt be acknowledged that the Nobility and Gentry 


are too often inſtructed in their Infancy, by thoſe who have Oppor- 


tunities of making the firſt and moſt laſting Impreſſions on them, 
that their Blood diſtinguiſhes them from their Brethren of an infe- 
rior Rank; that they are in a Manner of another Species, and 
, conſequently have a Right to treat the lower Claſs of Men with 
Contempt and Inſolence. And, from ſome few Inftances of this 
Kind, Foreigners have applied the ſame Character to the Engliſb 
as is given the Portugueſe, vin. That the Nobility think themſelves 
Gods, and require a Sort of Adoration : That the Gentry aſpirs to 
equal them: Aud the common People diſdain to be thought inferior to 
either. But this can never be generally true of a Nation, where 
Good-nature and Goed-ſenſe ſo eminently prevail. Thus much is 
certain, that thoſe who have little elſe but their Quality and Fortune 
.to value themſelves upon, in this, or any other- Part of the World, 
entertain the greateſt m of their Inferiors. "A 
75 ; 4 BY 
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But our Engle Nobility and Gentry oftener miſcarry through an | 
Exceſs of Good-nature, than by their Pride or Vanity. | 
In the Bloom of Youth they are uſually brought up to a Town, 
repleniſhed with every Thing thar can give Delight to the Sons of 
Men: Here they meet with many of their own Claſs, ready to ini- 
_ tiate them in every Vice and Folly of the Age. And, though they 
are naturally never ſo well inclined, few have the Reſolution to re- 
fiſt the Importunities of "thoſe who already make Part of the Beau- 
Monde. To theſe they reſign their Underſtandings, as well as 
Virtue ; Wine, Women, and Play alternately employ their Time; 
and happy is the Man who has not a Load of Debts upon him, of 
his own contracting, before he comes into the Poſſeſſion of his For- 
tune. There is not perhaps one Eſtate in five, at this Day, that 
has not ſome Incumbrance upon it; either it is ſubject to Debts, or 
the Fortunes of younger Children; which Gentlemen have but two 
Ways of extricating themſelves from, namely, either by marrying 
the Daughters of ſome rich Merchants or 'Tradeſmen, or procuring 
a Place or Penfion from the Court, and conſequently becoming de- 
ndant on the Miniſtry. 71  eelbie fas 
In moſt Kingdoms, ſays Dr. Dawenant, the Court has been a 
_ with Wares in it, for all kind of Cuſtomers. ' There is Hope 
for ſome, which feeds many at a ſmall Expence ; there are Titles for 
the Ambitious ; Pleaſures for the Young and Wanton ; Places for 
the Buſy, and Bribes to be cloſely conveyed, for ſuch as deſire to 
maintain an Appearance of Honeſty, and betray their Truſt but now 
and then in important Matters. With theſe Baits and Allurements, 
Princes eafily draw into their Nets the unthinking Gentry of their 
Land, thereby poiſon the Fountain-head, and ſap the very Founda- 
tion of the Politic Inſtitution. A REL 16 | 
To return to the Character of the Britiſß Ladies; our Women 
are as eminent for the Sweetneſs of their Diſpoſition and good Senſe, 
as they are for their Beauty. They are not under thoſe Reſtraints 
Here, as in warmer Climates; we can confide in their Virtue, whe - 
ther at Home or Abroad, and are in no Pain when Buſineſs, or Plea- 
ſure, occaſions us to be abſent from them; we are content to truſt 
them, not only with their own and our Honour, but with all we 
have in the World. Among the middle Sort of People, the Wife 
ſupplies the Place of a Steward, and by her prudent Oeconomy often 
faves an Eſtate. The Care and Managementof their mutual Intereſts 
increaſes the Affection of married People, and their ſharing each others 
good and bad Fortune creates a Friendſhip never to be moved. But 
I muſt ſay, I do not think either the upper, or the lower Claſs of 
People, in this Reſpect, ſo happy as thoſe between them. The Qua- 
lity are too often married in their Infancy, their Friends ſeldom con- 
ſidering any Thing but Title or Fortune in the Match; as ſor a 
ſuitable Temper or Diſpoſition, theſe never enter their Thoughts. 
The Gentleman, when he comes of Age, meets with a Variety of 
- Amuſements ; while the Lady poſſibly is ſo intent on a ſhining Equi- 
page, and making a Figure, that the Conjugal Duties are in a many 
of „„ | | nop 
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Occaſions of quarrelling and ſquabbling, that a long Peace is not to 


be expected within their Walls: However this is to be ſaid ſor 
them, that they ſeldom bear Malice; as they frequently fall out, ſo 
they are ſoon reconciled, and enjoy Abundance of pleaſant Mo- 
ments. Among Perſons of Diſtinction, we meet with ſome In- 
ſtances of the higheſt Conjugal Affection, and as much Honour as 
ever was found among the moſt celebated Roman Ladies. ; 

Before I conclude the Character of the Exgliſb, I. cannot but re- 
fle& on the Injuſtice which Sorbiere and ſome other Foreigners have 
done us, in charging the Exg/i45 with being rude. and inhoſpitable to 
Strangers, when no People ever received diſtreſſed Foreigners with 

eater Kindneſs and Indulgence, than we have done; , witneſs the 
Hulticude of French and others that have been naturalized, and per- 
mitted to ſet up Trades in London; and are grown very rich there, 


. by the unexampled Bounty of the Natives of this Kingdom ; for hi- 


ther they came deſtitute of every Thing, and' by public and private 
Charities were put in a Way to. provide for their Families, from 
the Revolution to this Time, being ſixty Years ; fifteen, or twenty 
thouſand Pounds have been paid to them annually by Authority, to- 
wards the Subſiſtence of their Poor. | 


Soil and Produce.) The Soil is generally Clay, but in many 


Places Gravel and Sand; the Clays produce good Wheat and Beans, 
the other Barley and Oats, and both of them good Peas. The 
Clays were eſteemed much the richeſt till of late Years ; but fince we 
found the Way of improving the light Grounds by Turnips, and 
thereby preparing them for a Crop of Barley, they almoſt equal the 
other, except in very dry Years, when the Grain that is ſown on 
the light Grounds is liable to be burnt up. The Lands of England 


have been doubled and trebled alſo in their Value of late Years, in 


many Places, by inclofing and ſowing them with Clover, Cinque- 
foil, Trefoil, and other Eraſs Seeds. LT 

In other Countries exceſſive Droughts frequently occaſion Famines, 
but Droughts ſeldom hurt us here. Wheat is never ſo good and 
plentiful as in dry Years. It flouriſhes on the ſtrong Clays, when 
the Grain on the light Grounds burns away. If we ever have 
a Scarcity of Bread-Corn, it is in a Glut of Wet; but then the Hills 
and light Grounds uſually hit, and the Poor ſeldom want Barley to 
ſupply the Room of Wheat. I do not remember that Wheat has 
been exceſſive dear above three Times the laſt forty Years, and then 


it was occaſioned by wet Seaſons, 


Foreft Trees.) The Timber growing in this Iſland is chiefly Oak, 
Aſh, Elm, Beach, and Hornbeam: We have alſo Walnut-trees, 
Poplar, Maple, Hazle, Willow, Sallow, Sycamores, Arbeles, and 


fome other Species of Wood; which are not honoured with the 


Name of Timber, and yet are exceeding uſeful and ornamental. 
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Our Plantations of Hops are very conſiderable ; theſe abound 
chiefly in Rent and Ee; and there are good Quantities of Flax and 
Hemp ſown in ſome Parts of the Kingdom. 12 9 


Fruit] Kent is famous for its Orchards of Apples and Cherries ; 
but no Counties afford that Plenty of Apples for Cyder, as Hereford. a 
Hire and Devonſbire, where that Liquor has a Body almoſt equal to 
hite Wine. 2 | 1 > 
Beſides Apples, Pears, and Cherries, already mentioned, we have 
great Variety of other excellent Fruits, ſuch as Peaches, NeQarines, 
Apricots, Flums, Grapes, Strawberries, Rasberries, Currants, 

' Gooſeberries, c. but I cannot ſay they have that delicious Flavour, 
as in hotter Climates, eſpecially in wet Years; nor will our Grapes 
make good Wine. In Eſer and Cambriatſbire, we meet with Fields 

'of Saffron; and in Bedferdire and Bucks, Woad for Dying. Our 
Kitchen Gardens abound in Artichokes, + Aſparagus, Colly-Flowers, 
Turnips, Muthrcoms, Carrots, Potatoes, Onions, Cabbages, Peas, 

13 Windſor- Beans, and variety of other Pulſe, Spinage, 
; Lettuce, Cellary, and of late Plenty of Brockery, and all 
manner of raw and boiled Sallads. | | 


Jango of Corn produced.) It has been computed that the Ara- 
ble Lands, ſoun with Wheat in Exgland, annually produce thirty- 
four Millions of Buſhels of that Grain; of which, in good Years, 
eat Quantities are exported, and the reſt converted into excellent 
Bread and Flour, and ſpent in the Kingdom. There is about the 
Ame Quantity of Barley annually produced here, according to Dr. 
Davenant, of which twenty-three Millions of Buſhels, are conver- 
ted firſt into Malt, and afterwards into Ale and Beer ; one Million 
more of Buſhels, made into Malt, is converted into Spirits and 
Strong Waters; and ten Millions, the Reſidue of the ſaid thirty - four 
Millions of Buſhels of Barley unmalted, is either made into Bread, 
exported abroad, or uſed for Seed at Home. And, fince Dr. Dawe- 
nant wrote, great Part of the light Lands, which uſed to bs ſown 
with Rye, are ſown with Barley, and by late Improvements produce 
as good Crops of that Grain, as the richeſt Lands in the Kingdom ; 
.conſequently ve have much greaterQuantities of Barley 3 than 
when the or made his Caleulations. Of Rye we have the leaſt 
ſoyn at preſent of any kind of Grain. Our Lands are too good for 
this Grain, and the common People are too dainty uſually to eat the 
Bread made of it. Of Horſe Grain, ſuch as Peas, Beans, Vetches, 
and Oats, there are as large Quantities of Land ſown annually, as 
there are with Wheat, Rye, and Barley together ; for the very 
ame Land, that is ſown one Year with theſe kinds of Grain, is the 
next ſown with Horſe Corn, and every third Yezr the Land lies fal- 
low in the common Fields; but in the incloſed Grounds, where the 
. Husbandman can dung and improve his Land as he pleaſes, he has 
| uſually a Crop every Year, 
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ſeribe only thoſe in which we are ſuppoſed to excel. 


pi 7 As to Foreſts, it is camputed that two Thirds of the 
2m were ſuch before King Jabn disfareſted Part of them, There 

are in England, according to my Lord Cake, na leſs than ſixty- ni 

of which thoſe of Vindſor, New Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, ang 


Sherawoad Foreſts, are now the Chief, as mentioned b. 


Auinali] This Kingdom affords Neat Cattle, Sheep, . Horſes, 
Aſſes, and tome Mules, Goats, Red and Fallow Deer, Hares, Rab- 


bits, Dogs, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, Weazels, Lazards, Otters, 
Badgers, Hedgehogs, Cats, Pole: cats, Rats, Mice, and .. Moles; 
whic 


being common to all our neighbouring Countries, I ſhall de- 


1 


Our Oxen are the largeſt and beſt that are to be met with any where: 
We have a leſſer ſort that are bred in Wales and the North, and 
the Fleſh of theſe is as good ta be ſpent 15 the Houſe as the former. 
Our Sheep are to be valued for their Fleeces and Fleſh ; thoſe of 
Lincalnſbire axe vaſtly large; but the Fleſh of the ſmall Down Mutton 
is moſt admired, — the. Wool of both exceeds any in Earape. And 
as/to the Numbers of Sheep in England, it is computed there are no 
leſs than twelve Millions of Fleeces ſhorn annually ; which, at a Me- 
dium of 35.. 4d. per Fleece, amounts to two Millions Sterling, and 
when manufactured may be reckoned ten Millions. | ; 

The Horſes for the Saddle and Chace are beautiful Creatures, a- 


bout fifteen Hands high, and extremely well-proportioned ; and their 


Speed is ſuch, that it is an ordinary Thing to run twenty Miles in 
leſs than Hour by five or fix Minutes. 

The Horſes for r either for Coach or Waggon, are ſcarce 
any where to be paralleled ; of theſe our Cavalry in the Army con- 
ſiſts, there are not better charging Horſes in the World; they have 
1 of Mettle, a French Writer obſerves, as well as their 

aſters. | 11 5 | 

Our tame Fowls are Turkies, Peacacks, common Poultry, 0 
Swans, Ducks, and tame Pigeons. The wild are, Buſtande, wi 
Geeſe, wild Ducks, Teal, Wigeon, Plover, Pheaſants, D ker 
Woodcocks, Grouſe, Quai}, Snipe, Wood Pigcons of ya- 
rious kinds, Blackbirds, Thruſhes, Nightingales, Goldfinches, Lin- 
fe Larks, &c. and of late we breed great Numbers of Canary- 
irds. | | 


Eid and Fibberics.], _ England abounds in 3 great g of excel- 
lent River-Fiſh, ſuch as Carp, Tench, Eels, Pike or Jacks, Salmon, 


Trout, Perch, Smelts, Gudgeons, Plaice, Flounders, Barhles, 
Roach, Daice, Shad, Mullet, and Bream, 


| The Seas produce Cod äh, Herrings, Pilchards, Oyſters, Lob- 


ſters, Crabs, Shrimps, and all manner of $hell-fiſk: The Herrings 
and Pilchards are exported , to the Straits in great Quantities, and 


procure very valuable Returns of the Produce of thote Countries in 
the Mediterranean; but the Dutch ſend abroad forty Times the 


Quantity 
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tity. of Herrings the Exgliſb do, eſpecially to Germany and the 
Baltic," though this Fiſhery lies cloſe to the Coaſt of Scotland and 


England, and the Durch have ſcarce a Herring upon their Coaſt; as 
this Fiſhery was the principal Foundation of the Dutch Greatneſs, fo 
it iſt one of the greateſt Supports of their State. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigb was of Opinion, they made ten Millions, per Ann. Profit of this 
Fiſhery in his Time. And the De Witt aſſures us, that they an- 
nnally employed a thouſand Buſſes in it, from 24 to 30 Tuns, which 


are now increaſed to 70, and ſome 120 Tuns Burthen. "Theſe Buſſes, 


with the Veſſels that attend them, and are employed in carrying and 
diſperſing them all over rid x amount to many thouſand Sail; 
and this Fiery occaſions the employing upwards of . 100,000 
Hands on Shore, in their Maritime Provinces. This is alſo their 
great Nurſery of Seamen, and finds Employment for all their Poor ; 
and might be of equal Advantage to this Nation, if duely attended 


to. Upon a moderate Calculation, it appears that this Fiſhery is 


worth annually ten Millions Sterling to the Dach. 1 
It has been ſufficiently demonſtrated, that Great-Britain might 
carry on this Fiſhery cheaper, and to greater Advantage, than the 

Duich can; for they are obliged to begin this Fiſhery every Year 600 
Miles from Home, and do great Part of their Bufineſs at Sea. They 


ſend out Baſſes of about 100 Tuns, with 14 or 15 Hands, with Pro- 


viſions for three Months: Theſe drive at Sea, and are forced to cure 
and pack their Fiſh, mend and dry their Nets, c. on Board: 80 
that computing the Expence of Wear and Tare, Proviſions, and 


Wages, every | of Herrings ſtands them in Spe Shillings per 


Barrel, as ſoon as taken, Nag 
On the contrary, theſe Shoals of Herrings being on our Coaſts, 
| and even in our Harbours, Bays, and Roads, our People may lie on 
Shore every Night, and with two of their Boats, called Three-men 
and Five-men Cobles (having Perſons ready to take off their Fiſh to 
cure and pack them) may take as many Herrings in a Month, as a 
'Datch Dogger of an 100 Tuns and 15 Men can do in three, lying 
out at Sea. Thus our Fiſhermen being employed on the Coaſt, by 
thoſe who will take them'off their Hands immediately, may deliver 
them at Twelve-pence, and ſometimes Six-pence the Barrel ; which 
low Price in the Prime Coſt muſt enable us to underſel the Durch, 
who are at Six Shillings Charges for every Barrel of Herrings they 
take, as they fall from the Net. N 
As to the great Objection, that we have not the Art of curing 
them, and that, as long as the Dutch Herrings are better than ours, we 
ſhall never meet with a Market, this is very true; but are our People 
ſo exceeding dull, that we muſt deſpair they ſhould ever underſtand 


how to cure a Herring; or are there not Dutchmen in Abundance to 


be purchaſed, who would cure them for us, if we could not do it 
*eurſelves? There is alſo in the German Sea a Cod-Fiſhery on the 
Dogger- Bank, a Sand between Britain and Holland, where both the 
Engi and Dutch take great Quantities of that kind of Fiſh. 

13 £3 L454 eli dnt od 2 Minerali.] 
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. Minerali. As to Minerals, we have the beſt Tin - Mines in the 
World in Carnaval; which have been in great Reputation, ever 
ſince the the Iſland was diſcovered by the Greeks 7 5 Pbænicians; 
but are to this Day ſo unfortunate, that we have not learnt the Art 
of Tinning Iron - Plates to Advantage, but ſend this Mineral over to 
Germany to be wrought, and, after it is manufactured there, purchaſe 
it again. 3 a PING = Pons nay bps. 1, | 

We have alſo Mines of Lead, Copper, and Iron, and perhaps 
ſome of Silver; but none of the laſt worth working, ſince the Mines 
of Potaſi have been diſcovered. We have very good Quarries of 
Free-Stone,. and ſome of Marble, particularly in. Derby/ire and 
Dewonſtire. Near Plymouth there is Marble, which very much re- 
ſembles the Egyptian Granate, and has no other Fault but the exceed- 
ing Hardneſs of it. Our Allom and Salt-Pits in Chefire and Nor- 
thumberland are very confiderable ; and. our Fullers-Earth of fingular 
Uſe in the Cloathing- Trade. Pit-Coal and Sea-Coals abound in ſe- 
veral Counties; but the Coal-Pits in the Biſhopric of Durham and 
Northumberland, which are ſhipped at Newcaſtle and Shields, ſupply 
the City of London, and many other great Towns in England, 
beyond Sea, with that valuable Fuel. | 


Manufafures and Traffic.) There is ſcarce a Manufacture in 
Europe, but what is brought to great Perfection in, Exgland, and 
therefore it is perfectly unneceſſary to enumerate them all. The 


Woollen Manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, and exceeds, in Good- 


nefs and Quantity, that of any other Nation. Hard-Ware is ano- 


ther very great Article; Locks, Edge-Teels, Guns, Swords, and 
other Arms, exceed any Thing of the kind; Houſehold Utenſils of 


Braſs, Iron, and Pewter alſo, are very great Articles; our Clocks 
and Watches are in very great Eſteem. There are not many Manu- 
factures we are defective in, among which is that of Tin Plates, or 
White-Iron; we ſend our Tin over into Germany to be manufactured 
there, either becauſe we have not fully learnt the Art of making 


Tin- Plates, or the Germans work ſo much cheaper, that it will not 


turn to Account to make them here; and they get a great deal more 


by manufacturing our Tin, than we do by the Sale of it. In Linen 
and Lace we ſeem alſo to be defective; the French and Auſtrian 


Netherlands ſend us finer Lace and Linen than we can make. 

Paper is another Manufacture we do not excel in, at leaſt we think 
fit to import moſt of our Printing Paper, our own not being ſo pro- 
per for that Uſe. = : 
As to our Foreign Traffic, the Woollen Manufacture is ſtill the 
great Foundation and Support of it. To Holland, Germany, Ruſſia, 
Tur iy, the Faß and Weft. Indies, Spain, Portugal, and Ireland, we 
export vaſt Quantities, for which we receive the Produce of the 
ſevetal Countries in Return, and from ſome Places a Balance in 


Freaſure ; but the moſt profitable Traffic we have, is with our own 


Plantations in America, which we furniſh with moſt of their Cloath- 
| 8 ing 
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ing and Furniture, receiving either Treaſure, or Merchandiſe from 
thence, Which produces Treafure. And thoſe Colonies, if duely en- 
couraged, would in a wort Time be able to take off all the Manufac: 
- tures we could ſpare. Leather, Corn, Lead, and Coals, are very 


conſiderable Articles alſo in our Exportations 3 but there are ſome 


Nations it would be well for us if we never traded with, particularly 
the French, who take but very little of our Product, af unt we 
take from them are chiefly Articles of Luxury, which tend to impo- 
veriſh the Nation, and there is a weighty Balance on their Side, 
The Trade to Sweden alſo is very prefuticial, where we barter Sil- 
ver for Copper and Iron, when we might have them from our own 
Plantations in America, in Return for our Manufacture. 

Le Blanc, ſpeaking of the Exgliß Traffic and Manufactures, ob- 
ſerves, that Exgland, without being more fertile than the Countries a- 


bout it, is inhabited by richer Men: That, wanting Wood, it covers 


the Sea with its Ships: Produces few Things, and yet has a flouriſh- 
ing Trade with all the World: That Lock-work, which is rudely 
performed in France, the Patience and Induſtry of the Eng/iÞ bring 
to great Perfection; and the Joiners in Country-Towns put their 
Work together, with as much Exactneſs and Propriety as a Maſter- 
Joiner at Paris. : V che 82 855 


cient Tran ſalpine Gaul ſince it lies within Sight of that Con- 
tinent, and the Britons reſembled the Gax/s in their Cuſtoms and 
Manners, as well as in their Religion and Superſtition. 'Fhe firſt 
tolerable Account received of Great-Rritain was from Julius Cz- 
Jar, who invaded it about ffty Years before Chriſt. He made two 
Campains here, defeated the Britons in ſeveral Engagements, march- 
ed through the Country, ſubdued their Capital Fortreſs of Yerulam, 


E NG LAND was probably firſt peopled from France (the an- 


Ct. Alban's) in the Heart of the Country, and obliged the Britont 


to become Tributary, and give him Holiages as a Pledge of their 
Submiſſion and Fidelity to the Roman State, which he thought ſuf- 
ficient to prevent a Revolt, and did not leave a fingle Soldier in the 
Iſland when he returned to the Continent. From whence ſome 
Hiſtorians have imagined, that Cæſar received ſuch Repulſes, and 
found ſuch a Confederacy formed againit him, that the Reduction 


of Britain at that Time was impracticable; but, had this been the 


Caſe, can it be ſuppoſed the Hritont would ever have given Hoſ- 
tages for their Fidelity to the Roman State, and have ſubmitted to a 


Tribute ? But if we conſider, that Cz/ar's principal Deſign in this 


Expedition was to increaſe his Fame and render himſelf more po- 
pular at Nome, and pave his Way to the Empire, which he afterwards 


obtained; that this Invaſion of Britain furniſhed him with a Pre- 


tence to demand an Augmentation of Forces and Treaſure, and of 
Keeping up a Body of diſciplined Troops, that might enable yy to 
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ſubdue thoſe that oppoſed his ambitious Views on the Ramm State, 
we ſhall not wonder at his abandoning Britain. If Cæſar had in- 
tended to add Britain to the Roman Empire, he had certainly the 


faireſt Opportunity of doing it in the Worid, according to his own 


Relation; for he informs us, that the Iſland was then divided into a 
Multitude of ſmall Governments: That their Princes were at Vas 
riance themſelves : That ſeveral of them had ſent over Am- 
bafſadors to him into Gaul, and made their Submiſſion : That the 
City of the Trinobantes, on his ſecond Expedition, defired that Man- 
Aulratius (who had fled to Cæſar for Protection, and was the Son 
of their former King, Inmanuentius, whom Caſſbilan had depoſed 
and put to Death) might be reſtored to his Territories, promi 
to o him; and ker that moſt of the reſt of the Brirs 
Princes, even Cafibilan himſelf, actually ſubmitted to Cæſar, and 
gave him Hoſtages, as Pledges of their Fidelity to the Romans. And 
yet Cz/ar left no Forces here, or erected one Fortreſs in the Ifland 
to ſecure his Conqueſts. This was à Conduct very different from 
what he and his cotemporary Generals obſerved in other Parts of the 
World, and can be only aſcribed to his ambitious Deſigns on the 
Roman State, which muſt have been fruſtrated, if he had left fo 
great a Part of his Army in Britain, as was neceſſary to keep the 
Natives in Subjection to the Romans, and to reduce thoſe Parts which 
had not yet ſabmitted. 

The Account Cæſar gave of the Natives was, that the Huts they 
inhabited were like thoſe of the Gault; that the Country was ex- 


ceeding populous, and the People differed very little from the Gaul 


in their Manners. That the People of the Inland Country ſowed 
no Corn, but lived upon Milk and Fleſh, and cloathed: themſelves 
with Skins, which they threw off when they were in Action, and 


their Bodies appeared of a blue Caft, having ſtained them with 


Woad : That they wore the Hair of their Heads long, but left none 
on their Faces except on the Upper-lip; and that ten or twelve 
Men uſually married as many Wives, and had them all in common, 
only the Children belonged to that Man whoſe Wife brought them 
into-the World, . © 4 52h e © fe 

It was upwards of fourſcore Years, after Cz/a-'s Expedition, be- 
fore the Romans returned to Britaia in a hoſtile Manner; namely, 
in the Reign of Claudius, in the 424 Year of the Chriftian Era; 
during which Interval, there ſeems to have been a friendly Corre- 
ſpondence carried on between Rome and Britain. For Hiſtory in- 
forms us, that Tennantius, the Succeſſor of Caſſibilan, who oppoſed 
Cz/ar, made the Emperor Auguſfus ſeveral rich Preſents, and that 
Cunoboline, the Son of Tenuantius, was brought up in the Court of 
Auguſtus, whole — was Camalodunum (now Maldon) as appears 
by certain Coins ſtill 


pears that the Britons entertained ſeveral Roman Soldiers that were 
_ away upon their Coaſts, and ſent them Home in a friendly 
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But, in the Reign of Claudius, one Bericus, a Brit;/h Nobleman, 


who had incurred the Forfeiture of his Head for ſome traiterous 
Practices againſt his Sovereign Caractacus, fled to Rome, where he 


' incited Claudius to invade his Native. Country, probably in order to 


e himſelf on his Enemies in the Court of Caramacus. Where- 


upon Claudius, for Want of a better Pretence to invade. Britain, in- 


ſiſted upon their paying the Remains of the Tribute, which had not 
been demanded in many Vears. The Bricors refuſing this, P/au- 
tixs, the Roman General, was commanded to aſſemble an Army, and 
make a Deſcent on the Coaſt of Britain ; which he did without any 
Oppoſition, the Britons retiring; ta the moſt inacceſſible Parts of the 
Country. Here he attacked their Works and entirely defeated them: 
After which he ſent Advice to the Emperor Claudius, that the Ifland 
was in a manner ſubdued, and- invited him to come over that he 
might have the Honour of the Conqueſt. Whereupon the Em- 
peror immediately embarked with another Army, and no ſooner ar- 
rived, but the Britiſb Princes came in and made their Submiſſion: 
Whereupon the Emperor returned to the Continent, having con- 
tinned no more than ſixteen Days in the Iſland, and, on his Arrival at 
Rome, was decreed a Triumph. | | "= F 

In the mean Time, Plautius reduced the South Part of Britain 
into the Form of a Raman Province, and, before the End of the 
Year 48, that mountainous Country of Wales was conquered, and 
CaraFacus the King, with his Queen and Family, carried Priſoners 
to Rome; but the intrepid Behaviour of Caradtacat, when he was 
brought before the Emperor, was ſuch, that it procured them all a 


The Tyranny and Oppreſſon of the Romans in this Iſland, after 


the Subduing of Valet, however became inſupportable ; of which 


their 1 of Queen Boadicea is a flagrant Inſtance; Praſutagus, 


King of the Iceni, her late Husband, in order to ſecure Part of his 
Eftate to his Family, made Cz/ar Coheir with his two Daughters, 
by his Will, which the Roman Officers ſo little regarded, that they 
Plundered the Palace of the deceaſed King, whipped Queen Boadi- 
cea, his Widow, and raviſhed his Daughters, treating the whole Royal 
Family as Slaves. Boadicea, being a Princeſs of great Spirit, incited 
the Britoxs to revenge her's and their Country's Wrongs, with which 
they were ſo affected, that they offered her the ſupreme Command, 
and, aſſembling to the Number of an hundred thouſand, they firſt 
ſtormed the Caſtle of Camalodunum, and put the Garriſon to the 


Sword ; then they defeated an entire Legion of the Romans, and af- 
terwards plundered Zondon, not ſparing the Life of a ſingle Roman: 


Then they marched to Verulam, which underwent the ſame Fate, 
deſtroying, in the whole, upwards of ſeventy thouſand Romans ; but 


 Suctonius, the Roman General, engaging the Britans with ten thou- 


ſand Veterans, at à narrow Paſs where their Superiority in Num- 
bers could be of no Service to them ; the Britons were entirely de- 
feated, and Baadicea, finding all was loſt, it is ſaid, diſpatched herſelf 
with a Doſe of Poiſon, Co 

Gs ” Agricola 
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, Agricola, being ſent to command in Britain during the e 
of . Tens and 2 an, ſubdued Wales and Scorlane, de cating 
Galgacus, the laſt of the Britiſb Princes that made any confiderahl 


e 
b Scocfand, 
in the Year 84, near the Mountain Grampiu, or Grainabraig Hill 
in the County of Marr. Bi | I 
Agricola, to ſecure his Conqueſts as far as Sterling, erefted a Line 
of Forts from the Frith of Forth, or Edinbargh, to the Frith pf 
ue; all to the South of that Line being civilized and within the 
Roman Pale; and all beyond, whither the Picks retired, was deno- 
minated Caledonia... : 2 5 
- The Emperor Adrian, coming into England, Anno 121, built a 
Wall between 8 Frith and the River Tyne, or from Canis 
Soc, which he made the Boundary of the Raman Province. 
the Year 181, Lucius, a Britiſb King, who was ſuffered to xetain 
the Stile and State of a King, profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and jis 
generally held to be the firſt GS rftian Monarch. 
In the Reign of the Emperor Dzocleian, Anno 290, happened the 
laſt of the ten Perſecutions; which extending as far as Britain; 
St. Allan, of Verulam, ſuffered Martyrdom in the Place where the 
Abbey now ftands,, which took its Name from that Martyr. | 
Conſtantine the Great, tis ſaid; was born in Britaiz, being the 
Emperor that profeſſed the Chriſtian Religion, about the 


340. SEEN 
In the Reign of the Emperor Honorius, in the Beginning of the 
fifth 1 Romans withdrew from this Iſland, e over 
with them all the Forces, Roman and Briti/h, leaving the Kingdom 
expoſed to the Incurſions of the Pids and Scots: Whereupon the 
Britons elected ſeveral Monarchs ſucceflively, who ere depaſed 
almoſt as ſoon as they were advanced to the Throne, until they 
made Choice of Vartigern, whoſe Reign was of a pretty long Dura- 
tion. This Prince, by the Advice of his Subjects, invited over the 
Saxons, from Germagy, to aſſiſt him in the Defence of his Country 
againſt the Pis and Scots, about the Year 447. ; 

Hengiſt and Horſa, two Brothers, were the firſt Saxon Com- 
manders that came over, bringing with them about ,1500; Men 
and, having joined King Yortigern, he obtained a Victory over the 
Pits, near Stamford in Lincola/Sire. Several other Bodies of Sagan: 
.came over afterwards, to reinforce -or recruit their Troops, and 
with them Rowena, the beautiful Daughter of Hengi/, whom King 
Vortigern married, and afligned her Father the County of Kent for 
his Refidence ; which was afterwards erected into a Kingdom in 
Favqur of Hengift, whoſe Poſtgrity enjoyed it many Years, this 
being the firſt of the Saxon Kingdoms into which that People divided 


South Britain. It was not long before the Saxons either found or 


made ſome. Pretence to quarrel with the Britons, who, invited them 
over, and made an entire Conqueſt of the Kingdom, except; Fats 
and Cornawal, whither the Britans retired who were moſt tenacioys 
of their Liberties j the ref, ſubmitring to a State of Seryitude, we 
F employed 


employed by their fre f in all Manner of Drudgerie:, and par- 
© ticularly in cultivating thoſe Lands for their Maſters of which they 
were before the Proprietors. 3 eee . 
But, before this great Revolution was accompliſhed, tis faid the 
+ Britons fought ſeveral Battles with the Saxons, in which they were 
enerally victorious ; but were ruined at length by their Diviſions, 
*fome of them deſerting over to the Saxons rather than ſubmit to an 
poſite Faction. The chief of theſe Bri; Generals, according to 


Tradition, were Anbroſus and Arthur, whom ſome Writers have 


" honoured with the Titles of Emperors. 

- Arthur, tis ſaid, was crowned at Caerleon in Wales ;. and, after a 
- victorious Reign of ſeventy Years and upwards, was mortally wound- 
dad ina Battle he fought, near Camelford in Cornwal, with his 
* Kinſman Modred, who was in a Confederacy with the Saxon. 


"King Arthur was ninety Years of Age when he died, and was 


buried at Glaſtonbury in Somerſet/hire. This Prince is faid to have 

inſtituted the Order of the Knights of the Round Table. 
The Britons being entirely ſubdued, the Saxons erected ſeven 
Kingdoms, denominated the Saxon Heptarchy ; but it was not 
long before one of the ſeven Saxon Kings aſſumed a Superiority over 


the reſt, and made them in ſome Meaſure dependent on him: 


© Ethelbert, King of Kent, was the firſt that claimed ſuch a Superiority,. 
as deſcended from Hengiſt, the firft of the Saxon Kings; which he 
was enabled to do by his Alliance with. the French King, whoſe 
Daughter he married. And, the Bringing over a Biſtop with her, 
Pope Gregory looked upon this as a very happy Opportunity of in- 
troducing Chriſtianity among the Saxons, who were yet Pagans ; 
and accordingly ſent over Auſtin, the Monk, to King Erhelbert's 
Court, in order to prevail on this Prince to profeſs Chriſtianity, 
which his Queen had repreſented in fo fair a Light that 2 did 
not find much Difficulty in converting both the King and his Sub- 
jects. After which he conſecrated Biſhops, and diſpatched Miſſiona- 
Ties into other Parts of the Iſland, particularly to the Kingdom of 
the Eaft-Saxons, where Sebert then reigned, who conſented to be 
' baptized, and founded the Cathedral of St. Paul in London. Ethel- 
bert then propoſed a Union between the Roman Church and the 
* Chriſtian Churches in Wales, but, their Clergy differing about the 
Time of the Celebration of Eafter, this could not be effected; and 
*tis ſaid that Auſtin threatened and promoted the Deſtruction of the 

- Britiſh Chriſtians, becauſe they would not comply with him. He 
was the firſt Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and died in the Year 605 ; 


and King Frhelbert died not long after, on whoſe Death Redwald, 


Lins 48 the Eaff-Augles, reigned: ſuperior to the reſt of the Saæon 
It was in the Reign of Ethelw§ald, King of Mercia, who made 
the other Saxon Kihgdoms dependent on him, that a Penny was firſt 
levied on everyWule for the Uſe of the Pope, which was after- 
wards denominated Peter- Pence. About the ſame Time Ina, King 
of the W:#:Saxons, reſigned his Crown, and became a Monk in a 


Monaſtery - 


F 


Monaſtery at Rome ; and, during the Heptarchy, not leſs than thirty 


Saxon Kings tis ſaid reſigned their Crowns, and devoted themſelves 
to a religious Life. 5 ps mans * 

Egbert, King of the Veſt Saxons, aſcended that Throne in the 
Year 800, the ſame Year that Char/emaigne laid the Foundation 
of the German Empire; and as the Emperor brought moſt of the 
Powers of the Continent of Europe under his Dominion, ſo Egbert 


made an entire Conqueſt of the reſt of the Saxon Kingdoms in this 


Iſland, and reigned ſole Monarch of South Britain (Wales excepted.) 
And he it was that firſt commanded this Part of the Ifland to be 
denominated Eng le- lond, or England, in Acts of State, which it 
never was before, tho' ſome are of Opinion it was called fo long 
before in common Converſation: But, however that - was, /England 
was no ſooner united under one Sovereign but new Troubles aroſe; 
the Kingdom was invaded and plundered by the Danes, who in- 
habited thoſe very Countries the Anceſtors of the Saxons formerly 
enjoyed: The firſt conſiderable Deſcent they made was on the Iſle 
of Shepey in Kent, in the Year 832: The next Vear they landed 
in Dor ſetſbire with fo formidable an Army, that they obtained a 
Victory over the Eng/i/, tho' commanded by King Egbert in Per- 
ſon ; however, as their Buſineſs was only to plunder, they retired to 
their Ships again: Two Years after they landed in Cornaval, 
and, tho' they were joined by the Britons, King Egbert was ſo well 
2 to receive them, that he drove them out of the Kingdom; 
ut the next Year (836) this King died at V inchoſter, which he 
made the Capital of his Dominions, as many of his Succeſſors did 
afterwards. | . 

The Daues continued to haraſs and plunder the Maritime Parts 
of the Kingdom until the Reign of Alfred, who aſcended the Throne 
in the Year 872. He fought ſeven Battles with the Danes, in a very 
ſhort Time, with various Succeſs. They did not now content them- 


_ ſelves with plundering the Country as formerly, but actually poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves of the greateſt Part of the Kingdom; and, freſh 
Reinforcements coming over every Year, it was expected they 


would have made an entire Conqueſt of the Ifland, until King 


Alfred equipped a Fleet, with which he guarded the Shores and 
deſtroyed their Veſſels coming over with armed Troops. However 


the Danes were ſtill ſo ſtrong that Alfred was forced to come to a 


Treaty with them ; whereby he yielded up the Eaſtern Counties 
of England to them, on Condition of their abandoning the reſt. 
London was one of the Cities the Danes had taken, which was 
confirmed to them by this Treaty; but the Danes breaking the 
Treaty, and bringing over freſh Forces the following Year, the 
War broke out again, when King Alfred recovered London and moſt 
of the Towns the Danes had poſſeſſed themſelves of; and ſo often 
defeated their Fleets, that they did not think fic to invade the 
Kingdom for ſeven Years together, tho' their Countrymen, ſettled 


here, appear to have been almoſt as numerous as the Saxons. 
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Peace was 10 ſooner reftored but A//re# applied himſelf to the 


Learning and improving Arts and Sciences ; for at this 


reſtoring 
Time there was ſcarce a Layman that could read Engliſh, or a Prieſt 
that underſtood Latin: Oxford eſpecially was obliged to this Prince 


for reſtoring that Univerſity ; and to this Prince is generally aſcribed 


the dividing Exgland into Counties, Hundreds, Tythings, and 


While he was bufied in theſe Regulations, the Danes returned 
again, and, being joined with their Countrymen that were here 
before, ſubdued great Part of the Kingdom, and took the City of 
Exeter, and it was as much as Alfred could do to ſecure London and 
Noc beter; nor was he ever able to expel the Danes, tho he fought 
upwards of fifty Battles with them, if we may credit Hiſtory. He 
died at Niacbeſter, in the fifty-firſt Year of his Age, and the thirtieth 
of his Reign, Anno goo. | : | 

The Danes continued to plunder and haraſs the Country until the 
Reign of Erhelred II. who, finding himſelf unable to reſiſt them, 


agreed to pay them a Tribute of 10,0907. per Annum, on Condition 


they would make Peace with him; which they accepted at that 
Time, but made further Demands every Year, until this Tribute 
amounted to 48,c00/ per Annum. | Se 
During theſe Depredations of the Dares, wiz. about the Year 
1000, the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge were deſtroyed, 


and no Exerciſes performed in either of them for ſeveral Years. 


In the Year 1002, our Hiſtories relate that there was a general 
Maſſacre of the Danes throughout the Kingdom; which is not much 


to be credited, ſince the Danes were then as numerous as the Saxon 


Inhabitants, and we find them more powerful a very little afterwards. 
Swain, King of Denmark, landed at Sandwich in the Year 1013, 


and made an entire Conqueſt of the Kingdom, by the Aſſiſtance of 


his Countrymen which were ſettled here before, which ſhews the 
little Credit that is to be given to the Account of a general Maf- 
ſacre. King Ethglred, on this Invaſion of the Danes, fled, with his 
Queen and two Sons, Edward and Alfred, to Normanay; whereupon 


the Engliſh, as well as the Danes, ſubmitted to Swain, and ac- 


knowledged him King of England. He was ſucceeded by his Son, 
Harold; who leaving no Iſſue, Hardecanute, who was related both 
to the Daniſh and Saxon Kings, ſucceeded to the Throne; however 
he is ſtiled the third Daniſb King, and was ſucceeded by Edward 


the Confefſor, Son of Ethelred, in whom the Saxon Line was. 


reſtored again. 

Upon the Death of Edward the Confer, Harold, Son of the 
Popular Ear! Godwin, Repped into tle Throne, on Pretence that 
the Confer had appointed him his Succeſſor ; but #*//ia#, Duke 
of Normandy, making the like Claim, invaded the Kingdom, and, 
coming to a Battle with Harold, near Haſtings in Sar, defeated 


his Rival, who was killed in the Engagement; and the 
William was proclaimed King of England, in the Year 1066, He 


uſed 
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treated the Engli/s barbarouſly, cutting off the 


him; obliging the old King to ſubmit to ſach Terms as he inſiſted 
on, in Relation to that Dutchy. bg: 

One of the laſt memorable Acts of this King's Life was his cauſing 
a general Survey of all the Lands of Zxg/and to be F647 mn; and taking 
an Account of the Villains and Slaves upon each Eſtate, together 
with the live Stock; which was recorded in a Book called Doom/- 
day-Book, and kept in the Exchequer : From whence it appears 
that all the Lands in England were then in the Hands of the Nor- 
mans, and the Exgliſb but Tenants at Will, or Vaſſals to them. 

He died in the fixty-firſt Year of his Age, and twenty - firſt of his 
Reign, and was buried in the Abbey of Caen in Normandy, being 
bis own Foundation. | | 

He had ten Children, five Sons and five Daughters; 1. Nobert, 
Puke of Normandy ; 2. William, who died young; 3. Richard, 
who was killed in the New-Foreſt ; 4. William Rufis, his Succeſſor; 
5. Henry; 6. Cicely, his eldeſt Daughter; 7. Conſtance; 8. Alice; 
9. Adela, married to Stephen Earl of Blois, by whom the had Stephen, 


zſterwards King of England; and 10. bs 5 


William, ſirnamed Rufus from his red Hair, ſucceeded his Father 
in the Kingdom of England, as Robert, his cldeit Son, did in the 


Duchy of Normandy ; and, Rebert laying Claim to England, a War 


commenced between the two Brothers, which ended in a Treaty; 
whereby it was agreed that each of them ſhould retain what he 
poſſeſſed, and that the Survivor ſhould ſucceed both to the 
Kingdom and Dutchy: And in the Year 1093 the King made a 

e | 1 Conqueſt 
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Concueſt of Vales, which the Saxon Monarchs were never able to 
Duke Nobert afterwards mortgaged his Dutchy of Normandy for 
10,0007. to his Brother Villiam, in order to equip himſelf to 
undertake a Cruſado to the Holy Land; where, Jeruſalem being 
taken from the Infidels, the reſt of the noble Adventurers offered to 
make him King of that City ; but he refuſed the Honour, and 
Godfrer, Duke of Pozillon, was made King of Feruſalem. | 

In the Year 1100 happened that Inundation of the Sea which 


overflowed great Part of Earl Godwn's Eſtate in Kent, and formed 


tho'e Shallows in the Downs now called the Godin Sands. 

The fame Year, as the King was hunting in New-Foreft, on the 
ſecond of Aug, he was wounded by an Arrow, levelled at a Stag 
by his Bowbearer, Sir Halter Tyrrel, a Norman Knight, of which 
Wound he inſtantly died, in the 44th Year of his Age and 13th of 
his Reign, and was buried at Winchefter. = CEE! 

Henry I. the Conqueror's youngeſt Son, immediately mounted 
the Throne, and ſo effectually diſtributed the Treaſure the late 
King had amaſſed by his Extortions, that he was generally re- 
cognized. The Jun&ure was extremely favourable for him, as his 
eldeſt Brother, Duke Robert, was not yet returned from the Holy 
Land. And, to ingratiate himſelf with his Eg/; Subjects, he per- 
mitted them the Uſe of Fire and Candle in the Night: But what 
was ſtill more popular, he conſented to reſtore the Laws of Edward 
the Conftffor ; whereby his Barons, who were all Normans, were 
intitled to hold their Eſtates on the ſame advantageous Terms the 
Saxons, their Predeceſſors, had enjoyed them, and had their Lives 
and Fortunes aſſured them; for before, the Kingdom was governed 
by the ſole Will and Pleaſure of the Prince: Both Life and Fortune 
ſeems to have been in the Power of the Crown from the Time of the 
Conqueſt to that Time. This Revival of the Saxon Laws, and re- 
ducing the Principal of them into Writing, was the Foundation of 
that Statute which afterwards obtained the Name of Macna 


CHARTAa. 
Duke Nobert, on his Return to Normandy, aſſembled an Army 


and invaded England; but, coming to a Treaty afterwards with his 


Brother, King Henry, it was agreed that Henry ſhould enjoy the 


Kingdom for Life, paying Robert the annual Sum of 3000 Marks, 
and that the Survivor ſhould - ſucceed both to the Kingdom and 
tchy. But, the War breaking out afterwards, Henry invaded 


Normandy, took Duke Robert Priſoner, and abſolutely ſubdued that 


Dutchy. But, after all this Succeſs, his eldeſt Son, Prince William, 
and two more'of his Children, with upwards of an hundred Noble- 
men and Perſons of Diſtinction, were caſt away and periſhed in their 
Voyage from Normandy to Eng/and; and he had then only one 


Daughter left, named Matilda or Maud, who was married firſt to 


the Emperor Henry IV. and afterwards to Jeffery Plantagenet, Duke 
of Anjou, by whom ſhe had a Son named Henry, afterwards King of 
England. As for Duke Robert, the King's eldeſt Brother, he died 
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a Priſoner in Cardiff Caſtle, in 


Uri the Empreſs Maud, his Succeſſor, and made his Subjects 


- 


FF es | Witte, Anno 1 1345 and the King 
Himſelf died of a Surfeit the next Year, having firſt appointed his 


year to her Succeſſion : Notwithſtanding which Precaution, Stephen, . 


125 of Boloign, Son of Adela, the l foutth Ban e, 
e 


pt into the Throne while the Empreſs Maud was abſent in France; 


but, the Empreſs coming over and claiming, the Crown, a Civil 


War enſued, and many Battles were fought with various Suceeſs: 


At length it was agreed, Arno 1154, between the contending | 


Parties, that King Szephen ſhould enjoy the Crown for Life, and 
that Henry, the Son of the Empreſs, fhould fucceed him; and the 
next Year King Stephen died, whereupon Henry aſcended the Throne 
without Oppokition. | 5 ee ee 

He reſumed the Grants of the Crown Lands which King Srepben 
had made, (whom he looked upon as an Ufurper.) He held a 


great Council, conſiſting of the Clergy and Barons, whom he pre- 


vailed on to ſwear to the Succeſſion of his Sons, William and Henry, 


ſucceſſively, and confirmed the great Charter granted by his Grand- 


father Henry. He did Homage to the French King for the Dutchy 
of Aquitain ( Guienne and Gaſtony ) and for Normaniy, Aajcu, 


Maine, and Tourain, The Kings of England and France performed 


the Office of Yeomen of the Stirrup to Pope Alexander. 
© Archbiſhop Becker: and the Clergy infifted on being exempted 
from the Juriſdiction of the Temporal Courts in Criminal Caſes, 
and Becker became ſo exceeding inſolent, that the King let fall 
ſome Expreſſions as if he wanted to get rid of him; whereupon four 
of the King's Knights baſtened to Canterbury and killed the Arch- 
biſhop, as he was at Prayers before the Altar, for which the King 
was 5 7 5 to do Penance. The Queen and the King's Sons ſoon 
after raiſed a Rebellion againſt him, on Account of his Familiarity 
with fair Roſamond ;' and his Sons, being joined by the French King, 
defeated their Father, which broke the King's Heart. He died on 
the ſixth of July, 1189, in the fixty-firſt Year of his Age. 
Richard I. the eldeſt ſurviving Son of Henry II. facceeded* him. 
He engaged in a Cruſado to the Holy Land with the French King, 
conquered the Iſland of Cyprus, and took the City of Aeon in Pa- 
Jeftine ; but was taken Priſoner, on his Return Home, by the Dake 
of Auſtria, and an immenſe Sum paid for his Ranſom. He 
mortally wounded before the Caſtle of ChaJons in France, and die 
on the fixth of April, 1199, in the forty-firſt Year of his Age, and 
the tenth'of his Reign. nad work e ee 
"John, the Brother of Richard, and youngeft Son of Henry II. 


took his Nephew A-thar (Son of Jeffery, his elder Brother) Priſoner. 


This Prince loſt Normandy, Maine, Tourain, Arjou, and Picton; 
and, engaging in a War with his Barons, was excommunicated and 
depoſed by the Pope. The Barons were ſupported againſt him by 
Lewir, Dauphin of France, who brought over a Body of Forces an 

joined the Barons. But King John conſenting to become the Pope”s 
Vafſal, and pay him an annual Tribute, the Pope abfolved _ 


eh bk his Part againlt the Bajons 3 whereoppn his Ak, began 
ke de a better Face, but hie died before an E | 


ar, 18 the fiſty-ſecond Vear of his Age, and 


Jomage to the Pope, He afterwards defeated the Barons and the 
uphin, reſumed the Crown Lands, and cancetted the great 
Charter; and, - a Rebellion being formed againſt him, he was 
_ compelled by the Barons to delegate. his Power to twenty-four 
IX s,, and was made Priſoner by them, but reſcued by his Son 
and feſtore f. 5 e 

EFarbard I. eldeſt Son of Henry III. reduced the Power of the 
Clergy, ſubdued M ales and Scotland, and made the King of Scots 
Priſoner. Three Knights were choſen in every County to determine 
what Inſractions were made in the great Charter, © 
_ Edward II. only ſurviving Son of Edward I. ſueceeded him, 
The Barons bompelled him to baniſh his Favourite, Prers Gaveſton, 
and to delegate his Power to certain Lord. They afterwards cut 
off Gawefien's Head. (The Order of Knights Templars was a- 
bolithed in 1312.) 4 Civil War commencing between the King 
and the Barons, they compelled him to baniſh the Spencers, his 
Favourites, but he recalled them ; whereupon the on and Mor- 
timer, her Gallant, went over to France, taking Prinee Edward 
With them: They afterwards invaded the Kingdom, murdered the 

two. Spenters, and depoſed the King. * E 
Faun III. eldeſt Son of Edward II. ſucceeded to the Crown 
* Father's Life-time; the Queen and Mortimer, uſurping the 
Adminiſtration _—_ his Minority, mordered Edward II. but Mar- 
timer was ſęiaed in the Queen's Apartment afterwards, by King Ed. 
Sar III. and executed. This King invaded France, and obtained 
e. at Cu (1346 ;) and David, King of the Scott, was made 

riſoner about the fame Time. John, the French King, and his Son 
Philip, were made Priſoners at the Battle of Poictiers, by Edward the 
Black Prince. But King Edward III. after a long and glorious Reign, 
Was 2 in his old Age by Alice Peirſe, his Concubine. In 
this Reign Jickliffe expoſed the Ramiſh Superſtition. 9 
' | Richard II. Son of Edward the Black Prince, and Grandſon of 

Edward III. ſueceeded him. He ſuppreſſed a Rebellion raiſed by 
Lat Dler; but the Parliament, diſguſted at his Adminiſtration, 
compelted the King to diſmiſs his Favourites, raiſed an Army 

inſt him, made him Priſoner, and [proceeded to hang the Chief 
Jake. The Duke of Eancaftrr, the King's Uncle, claimed the 
on of 155 ide, in Right of his Wife, and invaded Spain. 
is Son, the of Lancaſter, dethroned Richard II. made him 
riſoner, and uſurped the Crown: He ſummoned the laſt Par- 
ment of King Richard to meet, which confirmed him in the 
Ahron and Kin Richard was ſoon after murdered. He ſuppreſſed 
A Rebellion on raiſed by Piercy and Douglas, ſummoned a Parliament 
rr and directed that none but the Creatures of the Court 
hould be choſen. 5 2 „ 
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© Herry V. eldeſt Son of "How IV. 'peifecited 'Siy"Ya 5 
r 
Agintourt, 1415, He married; Katharine, Daughter of 
Charles the French King, and dbtained che Regency of France. 


— 


The Scots made a Diverſion in Fayout of Fraxce, 42. 


Hug VI. bag Sen e ee 
Fc t Parts, 1 


crowned King of France at Pa 43 1. Normandy" was loſt Arno 
1449; Jack Cadz's Rebellion was caſily ſuppreſſed ;_but the Dyke 
4, claiming the Croyn, raiſed another Inſurrection, and made 
the King Priſoner : the Duke however was killed ſoon after. 
- Etfwatd IV. eldeſt Son of Rithzrd, Duke of Tard, obtained, a 
Victory dyer King Henry's Farces, und King Henry was made 
iſoner again; King, Fart was aſterwards defeated by the 
Earl of Warwick and made Prifonet, and King Henry remounted 
the Throne; but King Edward, eſcaped beyond Sea, invaded 
England, and re afrended the Throne; after which King Henry 
was murdered, 1471. n 1 5 
"Eduard V. elde Son of Faser“ TV.” wis Ebel by his 
Uncle, the Duke” of Gloucrfter, who uſurped his Throne, and 
murdered both the King and his Brother Richard, Duke of York. 
He was the youngeſt Son of Richard the firſt Duke of York, and was 
killed at the Battle of Boſworth, 148 55 by Henry, Earl of Richmond, 
who was thereupon proclaimed King in the Field of Battle. 1 
Henry VII. was deſcended from Joh of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caſter, the fourth Son of Edward III. He married 88 
eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. and thereby united the Houſes 
York, and Lancaſter. He defeated the Inſurrection of Lambert 
Symnel, who perſonated Richard Duke of Tork, and made Lambert 
// nee RN 
' Perkin Warbeck afterwards perſonated Richard Duke of Yark, 
and raiſed a Rebellion, but was made Priſoner and executed, 1499. 


2 & 17 4 


— 


The King extorted great Sums from his Subjects. He married his 


eldeſt Son, Prince Arthur, to Katharine 0 Spain, November 14, 
1502; but Arthur died the ſecond of Apr following. He 
married the Princeſs Margaret, his eldeſt Daughter, to James IV. 
King of Scotland, 1504. The Dutch were in this Reign excluded 


from fiſhing. on the Coaſt of England by Treaty. 


Henry VIII. the fecand, but only ſurviving Son of Henry VII. 
by the Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. ſucceeded 


to the Crown, 1509. 


He confirmed the general Pardon his Father had granted 3 and 
publiſhed a Proclamation, dectaring, that if any of his Subjects had 


been wrongfully deprived. of their Goods, under Colour of Com- 


miſſions for levying Forfeitures, in the laſt Reign, they Thould' re- 
ceive Satisfaction. The inferior Agents of Emben and Dudley were 
ſet in the Pillory, and knocked on the Head by the Rabble.. 
Hie ſolemnized his Marriage with the Princeſs Katharize, this 
Brother Arthur's Widow, on the third of June; and cauſed 1 
1 1 ay, 3s 1 1 of OOF $1, 28 FEI 1 
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and Dudley, he Joſs ents. of his Father's Extortions, to be con- 
vided and ex ated as e 10. wi 10 * 30.0 | ru 
„be Maney, hoarded ap in the laſt Reign was ſoon ſquandered 


cy 


away in the Beginning of this, and little or no Satisfaction made to 


BIS 


mole it had been extorted. WD. es en goitgevifl d wink + 
Tee King, haying made Queen Katharine Regent, Fe 
in une A 1 . W 1th 24 ,great. Army 3 in ETON, an xetained the | 
Eber, Mea Pay; and having defeated à great Body 
of French Troops, took Terovenne and Tournay in 5 In the 
mean Time, . the Earl of Sarry,. the King's General, gained a great 
ViRory over the. Scars at Floddon:Fre!d, on the nin Sf ptember, 
King James IV. of Scotleng," being killed in the Field of Battle. 
Cardinal 1 , the Pope's Legate,. Archbiſhop, of York, and 
Lord Chancellor of England, became Prime Miniſter in 15 15. 

There happened an Inſurrettion, of the, Loden Apprentices in 
1517, under Pretence of fxpelling uch EL as carried on 


Trades in Load; which being two hundred of the 


PpPreiie 


Rioters were convicted of Freaſon, and fifteen, of; them were ex- 


ecuted ; the reſt being ardoned on the Interceſſion of the veens 
of England, France, and Scotland, then reſiding inthe Court of England. 
The a nc raged this Year (1517) uſually. carrying 
off the Patien In three Hours. In ſome Towns half the People 
were ſwept away, and the Terms were adjourned from London for 
„rei 

Teuraay was delivered back to the French, on a Treaty of 


Marriage between. the Dauphin and, the Princeſs Mary, neither of 


* 


chem two Years old, 1519. 8 
King Henry writing a Book againſt Luther, about 1521, the Pope 
gave "him the Title of DEFENDER OF THE FAITE, 
which bis Succeſlors retain to this D act. 
. re Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, to be 
attainted and executed. for Hig 1 Treaſon, the Place of High Con- 
table of England has never been conferred on any Perſon Ane but 
apon particular Occaſions, as the Trial of a Peer, when a High 
Conſtable is made for that Purpoſe, + _. . 
This King, in Imitation of the Conqueror, ordered an exact Survey 
to be made of the Value of all the Eſtates in the Kingdom, 1522. 

Vol ſey's. Legantine Power being continued to him fer Life, 1522, 
de was thereby impowered to ſuppteſs the leſſer Monaſteries, to enable 


- 
3 


: 
: 


him to found a College at /p/weh and another at Oxford. 
The College of Phyſicians was frſt.eftabliſhed in 1823. 
D I-77 £49 : Ii . i er ane 
Francis, the French King, was taken Priſoner eln 
: + „% %% oo MEL LILY 4.52.01 #44 Pho i ITT 2 + f 
at the Bartle of Pavia in Hah, 45624, IG 
King Henry, levying Money. on the Subject without a Parliament, 
| 4 ö FOUL It © SOT 2276) 
occaſioned an Inſurrection, but it was ſuppreſſed. without much 
XA Db: 3h «IT AIR ONT RPA GD DULIARICNILES a 
Bloodſhed, 44 . P 2% * Nl es 9 1011 * * 
The French agreed to pay King Henry a Tribute for the Kingdom 


The King "applying to the Pöpe for a Divorce, the Caſe was 
tried before Volſey and Cardinal Campegio, the Pope's Legates, 
5 15293 
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1529; but, Queen Katharine appeiling to Rome, the Legates did 
not think fit to come to any Determination; at which Henry was 


fo much exaſperated, that it is ſuppoſed to be the principal Occaſion 
of Cardinal Wolſey's Ruin. | 3073 f 
The Great Seal was ſoon after taken from Wal/ey,” and given to 
Sir Thomas More: And Volſey was adjudged to have incurred a 
Premunire, in procuring Bulls from Rome to execute his Legantine 
Powers in 1529 ; and his Colleges at Oxford and Þpfavich were ſeized. 


by the King, 1530; and he was apprehended at Yor4 and charged 


with High Treaſon, but died at Leicefter, on the Road to. Londin, 
the ſame Year. ; WE ostler at- oft Bu ten tid F431 
The Clergy were afterwards adjudged to have incurred a Pre- 
munire, in applying to the See of Rome, and ſubmitting! to the 
Legantine Power, in 1531: And now the King thougnt fit to 
ſeparate himſelf from Queen Katharine, and never ſaw her more. 
The Laws againſt Hereſy were put in Execution rigorouſly at 
this Time, and ſeveral Proteſtants burnt. However the King was 
cited to appear at Rome, to anſwer Queen Katharine s Appeal, or 
ſend a Proxy thither, but he refuſed bot. | rod 
Soon after the King, in 1532, married Aune Bullen, ſecond 
Daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, Earl of Viliſbire and Ormond ; and 


the Convocation declared the King's Marriage with Queen Katharine 


void, 1533. | Bay tt; OS 
Archbiſhop Cranmer pronounced the Sentence of Divorce, and 

the King's Marriage with the Lady Anne Bullen was confirmed ; 

and, before the Year expired, the Queen was brought to Bed of a 

Daughter, baptized by the Name of Z/izabeth, afterwards. Queen 

of England, 1533. | b. T 

And now the King and Parliament proceed to renounce all Sub- 


| jeftion to the See of Rome, Anna 1534. And they enacted the 


ſame Year, that the King was ſupreme Head of the Church of 
England, and gave him the firit Fruits and Tenths. And Biſhop 
Fifber and Sir Thomas More were condemned and executed for High 


_ Treaſon, in denying the King's Supremacy, in 1535. 


All Monaſteries under 200/. per Annum were given to the King, 
by Act of Parliament, whereby 376 were ſuppreiled, Aune 1536. 
Ten Thouſand Friars and Nuns were turned out of the Mo- 
naſteries, without any Allowance for their Subſiſtence, or very little, 
the ſame Vear. | | | 3 


Wales was united and incorporated with England, by AQ of 


Parliament, this Year. | Een 
The Bible was ordered to be tranſlated, and printed in Eaglisb, 
the ſame Vear. | ADD ct 
King Henry in a ſhort Time became jealous of Queen Anne, 
cauſed her to be condemned by her Peers for High Treaſon, in 


| procuring her Brother and four others to lie with her; and, obliging 


her to confeſs a Pre- contract with the Earl of Northumberland, was 
divorced by Archbiſhap Canmer's Sentence, after which, ſhe was 
executed in the Tawer, 1536. The King immediately” ane 

| che 
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rs Lady Fane Seymour. The Parliament confirmed the Attainder 
— ueen Hane, and enacted that both the Divorces were legal, and 
the Ius of hoth Marriages illegitimate and e of omg 
the Crown. 
The fup g the Monafteries occaſioned an Inſurrection i in the 
North about this Tine. 

Queen Juse was brought to Bed of a nes teſibiwaitds Ed: 
ward VI.) but the Queen. died bs Days after ber Delivery, 
Anno 1 5 3 : 

Many of th the greater Monaſteries were prevailed upon ta ſurrender 
their Charters ; and the King ſeized Thomas Becket's rich Skrine, and 
converted it to his on Uſe, Anno 1558. 

The Pope proceeded to abſolve the King's Subjects from their 
Allegiance, — him to be depoſed, and invited all Chriſtian 
Princes to make War upon him. | 

The fix Articles of Religion were eſtabliſhed by AR of Par- 
liament; and a Statute made, confirming the Seizures and Sur- 
renders of the Abbies, which amqunted to the Number of 645, 
whereof 28 were Mitred Abbots. There were ſuppreſſed alſo 152 
Colleges and 129 Hoſpitals, Aune 15 39. 

The Biſhops took out Commiſſions from the King, impowering 
them to ordain, and execute their Epiſcopal Function. 

Cromewel was, about this Time, attainted of High- Treaſon, by 
Act of Parliament, without being heard, and beheaded on Tower- 
Hill, the 28th of Fuly, 1540. 

The King having married the Lady Arne of lte, Archbiſhop 
Cranmer and the Convocation divorced the King from her, Anno 
1540, on Pretence his Majeſty's internal, free Conſent was wanting 
at the Marriage ; and the Parliament paſſed an Act, confirming the 

ent of the Convocation. ' Then the King married the Lady 
Katharine "Howard, Anno 1540, who was accuſed by Archbiſhop 
Cranmer of Incontinence, and attainted of High-Treaſon by Act of 
Parliament, without being brought to a Trial, and beheaded on 
Tower-Hill, on the 14th of February, 1 | 

It was enaQted alſo to be High "Treaſon 50 to diſcover a Queen's 
Incontinence, and to be High- Treaſon in any one to marry the King 
if ſhe was not found a Virgin. 

treland was at this Time, Anno 1542, erected into a Kingdom 
by the Parliament of 7re/and, which was confirmed by an At of 


| the Beg Parliament, and the King thereupon took the Title of 


3 Treland. 
Litany was ſet forth i in Englib, and commanded to be read 
in Churches, Anno 1543. 

The King married the Lady "Katharine Parr, Widow of the Lord 
Latimer,” no Virgin daring to truſt to his Conſtruction of the Act he 
had procured concerning a Queen” s Virginity. 

An Act was made, limiting the Succeſſion of the Crown (on 
Failure of Iſſue of Prince Edward) to the Princefles Mary and 


Elizabeth ; and, in Default of Iſſue of either of them, 1 ſuch 
erſon 


5 5 
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Perſon as the King ſhould ren by his Letters Patent, or Laſt 
Will, Anno 1544. 

The Council of Trent was opened on the thirtench of Des- 
mw 1 _ 
ng Henry died in the zöch Vear of bis Age and 38th of bi 
rg Anno 1546, and _ buried at Vindſor, where he founded 
a College for Cite poor Knights and two Prieſts. - As he deſtroyed 
all rg Religious Houſes, viz. 1148, and ſeized their Lands, a- 
mouiiting to 1837074. 135, per Aunum, he out of them erected ſix 
Biſhoprics, . Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peter , Briftal, - Cheſter, 
and Gloucefler ; founded Trinity-College in Ca idge, and Sri. 1 
Hoſpital in London, and re founded Chr 5 Colle i in'Oxford. © - 

The King being impowered to limit the Sueceſſion of the Grown, 
by Act of Parliament, {ſettled it on the Iſſae of his youngeſt Siſter, 
Mary, by 'Charles Brandon, Duke of  Sufo/k, in his two 
Daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, died without Iſſue; to the Exclu- 
fon of Margaret his eldeſt Siſter, who had married Fames IV s. 


| King of che Scpts. 


He had by the Infanta Katharine two Sons, f" and oe 
named, 'who died young, and one Daughter, named Mary, after 
wards Queen of England. 

He had by his ſecond Wife, Anne Bullen, the Princeſs Elea. 
afterwards Queen of England, and a ſtill- born Son. 18 

He had by his chin Wife, the Lady Jane Seymour, only ont: 
Child, named Faward, who facceeded him in the Throne.” ay 

By his other Wives he left no Iſſue. 

1546.] Edward VI. the only Son of Henry VIII. by Fane De 
mour, his third Wife, ſucceeded his Father, being but nine Years. 
of Age. 

Radar Seymour, Earl of Hertford, the King's Uncle, was male 


Protector; who, procuring his Commiſſion to be enlarged, ated. 


arbitrarily without the Concurrence of the reſt of the Regents. 
In theBeginning'of this Reign an Order of Council was made againſt 
the Rom/b Superſtition, and for removing e out of the 
Churches, c. Anno 1548. 

The Lord High Admiral Seymour, the Protector 8 younger Brother, 
was attainted, in Parliament, of High Treaſon, without b. 
heard, and beheaded Au 1549. 

A Peace being concluded with France, Anno 15 50, Boloign was 
delivered up-; but the French King ſtipulated to pay the of 
"England (in Conſideration thereof, and for the Tribute in Afrear 
from Fyance) 400,000 Crowns: And it was agreed that this Treaty 
Thoald not Prejudice the Claim of England either to France or 
Scotland. 

The Common- Prayer - Book was eſtabliſhed by AQ of Parliament in 
1552; and another Act was made, declaring the Marriage of the 

valid. 

The Duke of Northinberland married his Son, Guilford Duuley, 


to the Lady Jane Grey, Grandaughter to Mary, Queen of * 
| er 
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on the Coaſt of Ruffian Lapland, ſuppoſed to have died of the Scur- 


„ 4 


cefter) were committed to Priſon, for exercifing their Functions. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, Biſhop Latimer, and ſeveral more of the 
Proteſtant Clergy, were committed to Priſon for Treaſon, in oppo- 
ſing the Queen's Acceſſion, and ſeveral fled beyond Sea. 
The Duke of Northumberland was condemned and executed, with 
ſeveral others, for ,High-Treafon in oppoſing Queen Mary. An Act 
paſſed alſo, prohibiting the diſturbing of Prieſts ſaying Maſs, or the 
eaking down Altars or Images. Another Act was made, repealing 
all che Statutes made in King Edward's. Reign, concerning Reli- 
gion. Archbiſhop Cranmer, Guildford Dudley, and his Wife the 
Lady Jane Grey, were condemned for High-Treaſon : And the 
Lady. Jane, with her Husband and Father, were executed in 1554, 
and the Princeſs Elizabeth was impriſoned. _ | 
Twelve Thouſand Proteſtant Clergymen were deprived of their 
Preferments, and the Popiſh Service reſtored. Philip Duke of Au- 
Aria, Son of the Emperor Charles V. arriving in England, was mar- 
ried to the Queen at I incheſter, the 25th of July 1554. The Par- 
liament met on the 1176 of November, and appeared extremely de- 
voted to Philip their new King, who brought over a vaſt Treaſure 
= him; and now the Laws againſt Lollardt and Heretics were re- 
vived. kd 5 0 
Jabn Rogers was the firlt Martyr of theſe Times, being burnt 
for Hereſy at London, and Biſhop Hooper at Glouceſter, Anno 1555. 
. Biſhop Ridley and Latimer were burnt at Oxford the fame Year; 
. Archbiſhop, Cranmer recanted in Hopes of Life, but was afterwards 


burnt 
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burnt at Oxford, 3 dp $6 7 and, the fame Da Cardinal Pr 
"Was made Archbifho of Ty 1 Shane SH 1 

"The Emperôr Charles V. un 1 556, re ref! gia the Crown or 


apts) ad all bis" Dominion 10 is Bol P20, the e 


ſort, who thereupon aſcended the Throne of * „ Aud che 


gi entered into an Alliance with Spain Againſt: Franer, Wheredpon 
the Queen ſent over B8000' Men to the Affiſtanee of the Ypaniards in 


the Lo- Countries, Anno 1557, by whole Aﬀiſtance they obtained 
the Victory of &. Quintin's : However Calæit was furprized by the 


Hench the next Year," Ann 15 58 ; after it had DE = the Poſſeſſio 


of the Enpiiþ above 200 Years." The Queen of England, it is ſaid, 
broke her Heart for the Loſs of Calais ; ſhe died inthe 434 Year bf 


her Age, andthe' 6:50f her * and was buried at miner, 


1558.1 Elizabeth, the on ughter of Henfy VIII. by-Amre 


Zullen, ſucceeded her half g. . Mary. King Philip propoi- 


ed to marry her, but his Suit was rejected. The Parliament addreſſ- 
ed the Queen to marry, which ſhe ever ſeemed extremely averſe to. 


All the Laws for eſtabliſhing the Pepi Religion,” which were- made 
- by Queen Mary, were repealed Anno 1559; and the Queen's Supre- 


macy was ee and e AG of Uniformity paſſed oon 


after. 


The Oath, "I Supremacy bein nee to the Biſhops fog 


Clergy, all the Biſhops but Dr. Xitchen refuſed i it, and vere commit- 


ted to Priſon. 

Robert Dudley, the youngeſt Son of the late Duke of Narres 

land, was made Maſter of the Horſe and Knight of the Garter, and 

decame ſo great a Favourite, that all Applientions toy: the Throne 

were made by him, Anno 1560. | 
Queen Elizabeth, Anno 1 562, allied the French proben who 

put Havre- de-Grace i into her Hands, as a Cantionary Town. The 


Lady Katharine Grey, of the Royal Family, having married the 
Earl of Hertford,” was divorced from him by th Queen's Directions, 


Anno 1562, after they had had two Sons; and wage were both im- 


| jms and fined. 


The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion were e eſtabliſhed by the Con- 


"vocation, about this Time, viæ in 1563. 


The Queen of Scots married Henry Stuart, Lord Daraty, whom 


me had lately made Duke of Albany; and the next my he was Ind. 
7 proclaimed King, Anno 1565. 


Dawid Rizzo, an Lalian, Secretary to the Queen of . was 
aſſaſſinated by the King's Direction, and in his Preſence, Anno 1565. 


The King imagined that Rizzo had adviſed the GH to exclude 
him from the Adminiſtration of the Government. 


The Queen of Scot; was brought to Bed of a Son, baptized by the 
Name of Jumes, afterwards: King of England, Anno 1560: 
The King of Scots was not long after murdered, by the Contri- 


vance of the Earls of Murray and Bothwell the ſame Year; and 


Murray, to throw the Odium of it upon the Queen, perſuaded her to 
marry Bothell. After which * and the Lords took the 


Queen 
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"rown.to her Son; 


24 E N A A 4 N 
but —— her Te 2 f 

1 Murray, iſes 
—_— ad Aude from Queen r Lala, he te ea — 


her a Priſoner * toon HT ou 
The 8 began this Year eee che Church, 


and ſex up.the Geneva 25 Several French ang. Flemiſh Pro- 
teſtants took, Refuge in hv" aud about this Lime, and much. Amproy- 
ed our Silk and Woollen Manufactures. 

Tbe Pope, having excommunicated Queen Elizabeth the preceding 
Ya, now publiſhed his Bull, 40 1 $5705 abſolving ber Subjects 
* their Allegiance, curſed them if they obeyed; and declared her 

which occaſioned ſome little: Inſutrections by the 
Pupil bur they were ſoon ſuppreſſed. 

"The Rod Exchange ws fied by Si Thais Gem . 
1367 
Both Papiſts and Diſſenters ſorſook 
Parated. A the Church of . 2 Year 13713 though they 


A e the 


The Duke of Norfolk was | broaght: to a Trial in 1 572, being 
charged with High- Treaſon, in treating of a Marriage with the Queen 
of Scots, conſpiring to depoſe Queen Elizabeth, &c. and e con- 
victed and executed. | 

_ A new'Star, appeared / in' CaſFopeia's Chair, in ,1572, execeding 
Auer in Brightneſs, diminiſh —— eight Months gradually, till 
it totally diſappeared at —＋ of ſixteen Months. 

The Prince of Orange, and the Provinces of Holland and 1 al 
land, offered to accept Queen Elizabeth for their Sovereign, | Anno 
4 575 which ihe refuſed. 

+: Three hundred People, among whom was the High- Sheriff, died 
ſuddenly at the As at Oꝶæ ford, ſuppoſed to be infected with the 
Gaol Diſtemper, by the Stench of the Priſoners, Auno n | 

Captain Francis Drake returned from his Voyage 
Anno-1580, having been twelve Days leſs * three —— per. 
forming it. He ſet ſail from Til with five Ships, November 


i 525 * on 58 


9 king gpon. chem to order a Faſt, the Queen re- 
primands them for their Preſumption, Anno 15813 ſeveral Mem- 
-bers,-abfenting themſelves from the Houſe of Cam , were ſned 


20. each by the Hauſe. 


Articles of Marriage were concluded about this Time, between 
the Queen and the Duke of Anjou, Arno 1582 ; but the French King 
refuſed to ratify them: Whereupon the Duke returned Home, de- 
ſpairing of Succeſs, having continued his Courtſhip to the Queen 
about ten Years ; She accompanied him to Canterbury, 

Pope Gregory XIII. .cauſed the Kalendar to be reſormed this 


Vear; whereby the Engliſb, and ſome other Proteſtant Countries, 
An ad here to the Falian Kalendar, loſt ten Days, and this oc- 


caſioned 


4558, and, be- 


their Pariſh- Churches, and ſe- 
fut twelve Years of ae Queen's 


Anno 1582. 


By an Earthquake in Herefordſbire, three Acres of Ground" in 
Blackmore were removed, with the Trees and Hedges, and, leaving 4 


deep Pit behind, ſtopped a Highway, Anno 1583. 
An Aſſociation was entered into, Anno 15 84, b the Engl; 

the Preſervation of Queen Elizabeth, upon ſome Practices o 
King of Spain and the Duke of Gui/e to deſtroy her.. 


+ Queen Elizabeth, at the Interceſſion of the Dutch, Annd1 i, 2 
ſent the Earl of . and 6000 Men, to their Aſſiſtance; and 
4 


had the Brill and Fliſping delivered into her Hands, as Cautionary 
Towns, for the Security of her Charges. , 


Sir Francis Drake, Anno 1585, with 21 Sail of Men of Wi: 


and Land-Forces commanded by the Earl of Carliſſe, ſurprized and 
plundered S. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, took Carthagena, and arrived 


at Virginia in Florida; where he took on Board Captain Ralph 
Lane, and a Colony that were in Diſtreſs, . having been ſent thither 


by Sir Walter Raleigh, and with them the Tobacco-Plant was firſt 
brought to England. | 5 wann ego! 
1586.] Anthony Babington and other Traitors, being convicted 


5 


of conſpiring to depoſe and murder Queen Elizabeth, were execut- 


ed with ſome barbarous Circumſtances, _ hag ee 
The Queen of Scots was charged with promoting and encouraging 
the Conſpiracy, and Commiſſioners were thereupon ordered to try 
her at Fotheringay Caſtle in Northamptonſhire : The ueen of Scots 
not acknowledging their Juriſdiction, they proceeded however to 
„ 1 1 of Death upon her as a Traitor to the Crown of EN 


Another Plot being diſcovered againſt Queen Elizabeth foon af. 


ter ſhe ſigned a Warrant for the Execution of that Princeſs, who 
was beheaded thereupon, Feb. 8, 1587; but Queen, Elizabeth 


blamed her Secretary Daviſom for it, declaring that the Warrant was 


to have lain dormant ; ſhe never deſigned it ſhould be executed, but 
upon the laſt Neceſſity, And, to give a Colour to this, Dauiſon was 
impriſoned and fined: - nn 7 Te 1, ea A 


Admiral Drake burnt and deſtroyed à hundred Sail of Sperl 


Ships in the Port of Cadiz, about this Time. 
The Earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's Favourite, having ill Succeſs 
in the Netherlands, was recalled ; and Prince Maurice of Nahr, 
younger Son of the late Prince of Orange, was conſtituted Governor 
of the United Provinces by the States. The Queen at the ſame Time 
made Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, General of the Engl Auxilia- 
e Go EN 09 te? Bara 
1588.] The King of Spain this" Year finiſhed his Grand Naval 
Armament, for the Conqueſt of Grear-Britain'; and this Armada, as 
it was called, failed from the River Tagus in Portugal, on the 20% 
of May ; but, being diſperſed by a Storm, rendezvouſed again at th 
Crone in Galicia, from whence they ſet fail again on the 1275. of 
Fuly ; and, entering the, Engl Channel on the 1975, Admiral 
| | Q Howarnl 


„ 8 
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Howard ſuffered them to paſs by him, following them cloſe until the, 
—_— "when a Battle begun ; and a kind of running Fight continued 
7 955 55 when. the e came to Anchor in Calais Road, 

* 12 the Duke of Parma and his. Tranſports, with 

25 nk from, Flanders. The Eng/i/b Admiral, finding he 

1e make but little Impreſſion on the Armada, the Galleons being 
mach fuperior to him in Bulk, ſent in eight or ten Fire-ſhips a- 
mong them in the Night- time, which ut the ;Spaniards in the ut. 
moſt Confuſion, | fey cut their Cables imme iately, and put to 
and, endeavouring. to return to the Rendezvous between Calais 

15 Sing ng, the Engli/t fell upon them, and took ſeveral of 
ir Ships; 3 3 they all bore away for Scotland and Jre- 


| 1591 5 Gapta in Lancaſter and Captain Rimer failed to the Faſt- 
Ke about this Time, in order ta begin a Trade there. Rimer was 
| S 28 but Lancaſier returned richly laden 5 wih only ſeven 


Fe Q 
5 dowed wi wi 8 conſiderable qua and the ufual, rivileges granted 


wy 7t The Lord 1 N and the Earl of Efex took 
the C 10 of Cadiz and plundered it, and deſtroyed the Ships in the 
1 Tho Redley, in the Year 1598, rebuile, and furniſhed the 
Libraxy at Ox/erd, with a vaſt Collection of Books and 
Lak l arts of the World. 
e Lord George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, fitted out 2 
Ke of Men of * — made himſelf Maſter of the Iſland of 
Parto-Ri Year 1598; but was forced. to quit. it again on 
| Acepins of 8 dare of his Men. 
24600. J. The Eagii/b Eaſft-India Company was erected this Year, 
- they e Factories in China, Japan, India, Ambeyna, 
@, and Sumarre- 
ic Pope publiſhed a Bull about this Time, to exclude King 
James of Scotland from the Threne of England. 
On the 10% of February, 1601, the Earls of Eßer and Sontlamp- 
tun were brought to their Trials b before. their Peers, and convicted of 
Minh Treafore in conſpiring to depoſe the Queen, and raiſe a Re- 
helllon; and Een was beheaded in the Tower on the 2500 of Fe- 


cs I. was refolved by. the e Commons, thata Sheriff * not 
e of the Shire for his own County, but that he 

be made 282 aſter he was elected. 
* 2h uveen, being taken ill in the Beginning of March 
4602-3, mate her Deſire that the King of Scots ſhould ſucceed 
her, in which the whole Nation ſeemed to concur ; no Mention be- 
n of tay 1 We whom her Father. Henry VIII. had 


Malions of Ducats. 


4 Y 1 * 
* 


* — 4 4 4 — 


een erected an Univerſity at Dublin i in 25 82 which ſhe en- 


aur the Damage the Spaniards te being computed at 


n 


| eee 


appointed to ſucceed! on the Death of his Daughter Bkabeth with- 
out Iſſue. 1725. N 2 1 
March 24, 1602-3.) Janes I. the Son of Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, and Mary Queen of Scots, the only Child 5 James V. 
King of Scott, who was Son of James IV. and Margaret his 
Queen, the eldeſt Daughter of Henry VII. King of Ergland, ſuc- 
ceeded to the Crown, F 
The King arrived at the Charter- houſe in London, May 7, 1603. 
The Lord Cobham, Lord Grey, and Sir Malter * were tried 
at Winchefter, for High-Treaſon, Now. 4, 1603, and condemned 
the 17th, but reprieved. The Treaſon they were principally chary- 
ed with, was the conſpiring to ſet the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
the King's Couſin-German, upon the Throne, and inviting the 
Spaniards to affiſt them, for Which George Cobham, with 2 
tn and William Clark, Prieſts, who were tried with them, 
were executed, and Sir Walter remained twelve Years a Feldner Ya 
the Tower. 8 e oe Sh, 
1603. ] A new Tranſlation of the Bible was ordered to be made, 
being the fame that is in Uſe at this Day. NN 
A Proclamation for enforcing the Act of Uniformity iſſued; 
whereupon there were but 49 out of 10,050 Minifters of Pariſhes, 
that refuſed to conform, and were deprived. ON 
1604. ] Tonnage and Poundage were granted to the King for Life, 
as they had been to his Predeceſſors from Henry VII, to Queth F/j- 
zabeth, for Defence of the Realm, and the Guard of the Seas. 
15605. ] The Potudbr Plat for blowing up the King and Parliament 
4 2 552 the Oath of Allegiance was firſt. required and ad- 
"miniſtered, _ | F370 
1606. The Confpirators in the Porꝛuder-Plut wete' convicted, and 
ſome of them executed at the Weſt End of St. Paul's. More of 
them were executed in the Palace-Yard, Weſtminſter.” 
An Act paſſed at this Time, impoweritig the Crown to levy 
twenty Pounds a Month ak, - Recuſants abſenting themſelves 
from Church, or to feize Two Thirds of their Lands, and declared 
it to be a Premunire to refuſe the Oath of Allegiance. 
The Act for tevying Twelve-pence a Sunday on every one that 
_ hot come to Church, was 2 — 2 1 Fo te 
An Act impowering the Mayor and Aldermen 6 
London SOPs Channel of "he Nez River, i 
- 9ixty-eightt thouſand, five hundred, and ninety-fix Perſons died in 
London of the Flague, the two preceding Tears. * 


Q 1609. 


2238 E N 6 EAN N. 


* 


n A Proclamation was publiſhed againſt erecting Buifdi 
| * — "ms — within two Miles of the City; and ——4 


prohibiting F oreign N ations, to fiſh upon the Coaſts of Great. ri. 


5 11 Baronets were firſt created by King James I. in May 1671, 
in the ninth Vear of his Reign. 
1614.] The ſecond Parliament of this Reign, falling upon their 


Grievances, vix. the King's Profuſeneſs to the Scots, and the In- 


creaſe of the Po 2 Recuſants, they were diſſolved without paſſing 


one Act. 7 which the King committed ſeveral of the Members 


of the Commons, for the Freedom they had taken, and raiſed 
Money on the Subjects by way of Renevolence. 

Sir Thomas Owerbury was poiſoned in the Tower, by the. court. 

vance of the Earl of Somerſet and his Counteſs. And, 

1615.1 The Murderers were executed. Among whom was Sir 
'Gerwaſe Elvis, whom the Earl had procured to be made Governor 
of the Tower, to facilitate his Deſign 

3616.}, The Earl of Somer/ct 1 his Counteſs were tried and 
condemned for the Murder, but obtained a Pardon, Anno. 1617. 

The King delivered up Flying, Ramckins, and the Brill, to the 

States of Holland in 1616, for lets than a tenth Part of the Charges 
they were to pay, for the Aſſiſtance Queen Elizabeth gave them. 
161½.J The Book of Sports was publiſhed about the fame Time, 
allowing innocent. Recreations after Evening Prayers | on Sundays; 
and the Clergy. were enjoined to read the Book in their Churches, 
2 Nu whereof ſome of them were proſecuted i in the Star-Cham- 


* Walter Raleigh was made Commander of a Squadron of Men 


Wats 25 ſent to the River_Oroonoko in America i in Search of a 


4443 


ral Engliſs Divines were . and the Docu of e was 
condemned by it. 
1621.1 The Third Þaclaitens” of this Reign met on the 30th of 
January 1621 3 in which the Lord Chancellor Bacen was convicted 
of notorious Bribery, and the Seals taken from him, 
_ The Parliament being diſſolved, ſeveral of the Members of the 
8 were committed to Priſon, for their Oppaſition to the 
t 
A Supply was granted his Majeſty i in this Parliament, to able 
him to recover the Palatinats for his Son-in-Law the Elector Pala- 


| ine, and they promiſed to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their Power, if 
1622.) 


he could not recover it by we 
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1622. ] Prince Charles with the Marquis of Buckingham embark- 
ed for Spain, in order to conclude a Match with the Infanta, and 


arrived at Madrid, March 6, 1622 ; and Articles of Marriage were: 


agreed on between Prince Chartes and the Infanta of Saia, In 1 


The Prince however e to E e without the Infanta, the 
Match being abruptly broken off. 
"A fourth Parliament was called in 1623, and, the Proceedings It the. 
Spaniſh Match being laid before them, the Duke of Buckinghaw's 
nduct in Spain was approved, and they gave the Ring, a a Supply 
to declare War againſt Spain and the E | 
In the Year 1624, the Durch tortured the E. g 11 Factors i A. 
beyna, ro make them confeſs a Plot againſt the * Hollenders, and dif 
poſſeſſed them of the Spice Ilands, which the Dutch have kept 
ever ſince. 
In the laſt Year of the King's Reign, 


A Match was N and 


concluded between Prince Charles and the © Princeſs Heurietta of 
France; Daughter of Henry . but not conſummated until . N 


James's Deatn. 

1625. ] Count Mansfield was 3 General of an Army of 12,000 
Men, 2 the Recovery of the Palatinare; but the Troops, be in 
embarked, were denied a Paſſage . France 3 3 end moſt 
them periſhed on Board. 5 

King James died at Theobald, i in the 59th Year IF kis Age, ar 
the 234 of his Reign. 

His Wife was Anne the Daughter of Frederic II. King of Dire 
gy His ſurviving Iſſue, were Prince Charles who facceeded him, 
and the Princeſs Elizabeth, married 'to the Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, uſually ſtiled King of Bobemia, from ene the preſent 


| Royal Family are deſcended. 


March 27, 2625], © Charles I. the 1 Sen Te. Sen of King 
James I. by the Lady Azne, Daughter of Frederic TI. King of Dee 
Z bee as the Ortira oir the e hee "<=" 

The Queen landed at Dover in June following, where "ſhe | was 
met by his Majeſty, and conducted the fame Day to Canterbury, 
where the Marriage was conſummated that Night. 

The Parliament having made no Proviſion for the Civil Liſt, the 
Spaniſh War, or the Guard of the Seas; the King found hinaſelf 
under a Neceſſity of ordering the Officers to continue to collect the 
uſual Duties of Tonnage and Poundage, ſettled on his Predeceſſors, 
by his own Authority. 

Sir Edward Coke, who had been Lord Chief. Juſtice of England, 


was compelled to ſerve as High-Sheriff; and other Gentlemen Were 


compelled to receive the Order of Knighthood. 

The Earl of Briſtol and Biſhop WIliams not being Samen 
to Parliament, the Lords petitioned his Majeſty,” that they might 
each of them have a Writ of Summons, which was granted. 


The Earl of Arundel being committed to the Tower, by his MZ. 
jeſty, nt the Seſſion of Parliament, without Cauſe ſhewn ; the 
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rds to diſcharge him it 
„ Fd with which Aae M., Naeh t on- 


2626.1 The Commons remonſirating againſt, the Duke, 91 Buck- 
ingbdm's continuing in the Adminiſtration, and againſt, the King's 
_ IT and Poundage, the Parliament was  diflolved without 


_ one 


King diſmiſſed the Queen's French Seryants about the fame 
a Late. wis which occaſioned a War with France. 
Some Gentlemen were committed for refuſing to pay the Money 
roqtited « of them, by Way of Loan, for the King s Service; and 
ſome of dhe inferior People were preſſed for Soldiers on their Re- 


The. Dake of Bucks, with 100 Sail of Ships of all Sorts, and 7000 
Land Forces on Board, ſet fail from Portſmouth in June 1627, for 
28 City of Rocbelle in France, where being refuſed Admittance, he 
| aged on the Iſle of Rhee ; but, not being able to make himſelf 
of the Fort La Pree, he returned to os To in November, 
with ſome — — having loſt one Third of T 


ht erred to his Maj praying, 1. n 
NS RODE levied, but by ky. FF of Padiamen & 21-8 That 
no Mag. mught be impriſoned, but by legal Proceſs : 3. 5 Soldiers 
might not EE: on People . their Wills: 4. That no 
Commiſſions be for executing Martial Law. To which the 
| Foy l i that ny be done, according lo the Laws and 
ons of 
1628.], . RR FE and of the Earl of Denbigh, fet 
Sail from Plimouth for the Relief Fo Rochelle, but returned without 
Heinen V Thing, 
Noth Houſes relied his Majely, for a filler Wer to their 


Petition of Right, whereupon they received this ſatisfactory An- 


yer, wiz. Soit fait comme il eff deſtre. ” 
The Commons being about to. remonſtrate : againſt his Majeſty” $ 
receiving Tonnage and Poundage, the King Gs to. the Houſe of 


ject ſas above demanded), and two other Acts, whereby the Cler- 
gy and Laity. reſpectively granted ſiye entire Subſidies, | | 
The Duke Buckingham being at - Portſmouth, equipping another 
Fleet for the Relief of Rochelle, was . pn by Jon Felton, a dil- 
K th 
being committed, for 8 to, pay e Duty of 
r 3» and Poundage, brought his Habeas Corpus, and was admit- 
to, 
| John, Felton was: executed. at Burn, and hanged i in Chains, for the 
Marder of the Duke of Buckingham... 
The Parliament meeting again, and falling immediately upon 


Ar eee the King declared he did not claim Tonnage and 


Poundage 


3 


roops without 
X 1627. ] the THE Third Parliament of this Reign a a Petition 


s, and paſſed: the. Aft * Rights and Liberties of the 


x 
' d : . —— 9 5 
, . r 


died in Priſon. 


GMG EAN 8 23 
Poundage as of Right, but 4% bent ee, and defied" it might $6 ſet- 
tled on him, as on his Anceſtors. Commons however 


ed again on their Grievances, and pretended to be offended at the 


Increaſe of the Arminians and Papifts. And Mr. Pym moved, chat 
a Covenant might be taken, to maintain their Religion and 


Rights. | 
The Officers of the Cuſtoms being queſtioned for detainitiy the 
Goods of Parliament-Men, for Tonnage and Poundage; the Ki 
ſent the Commons a Meſſage, declaring that what the Cuſtomers dj 
Was by his Order. 1 5 ? 14. . LH (> Did . * * 
The Commons thereupon voted the ſeizing Mr. Rollers Godds'a 
'Breach of Privilege ; and called upon the Speaker'to read their Re- 
monſtrance againſt it, and put the Queſtion ; but he faid he df 
not, the King Having commanded the contrary ; and, endeiyotirin 
to leave the Chair, was held in by Force, and the Boots locked, 
till a Proteſt was read: That whoever ſhould bring in Tnnovations'in 
Religion, or ſeek to introduce Popery or Anminiaſm; and Whoever 


ſhould adviſe the taking of Tonnage and Poundage, not gfanted by 


Parliament, or that ſhould pay the ſame; ſhould be accounted Bre- 
mies to the Kingdom. 3 T 
The King ſent for the Serjeant of the Honfe, bat he was detain- 
ed, the Doors being locked; then he ſent the Gentleman-Uſher bf 
the Black-Rod with a Meſſage, but he was dented Admittance utitil 
the Proteſt was read, after which the Houſe in Confuſion adjourned 
to a certain Day. Buy Den wen einne 
Warrants were iſſued by the Privy-· Council thereypon, for ſelzing 
the riotous Members of the Commons: And Mr. Hollis, Mr. O- 
ton, Sir John Elliot, and Mr. Valentine, appearing before the 
Council, refuſed to anſwer for what was faid or done in the Hodſe, 
and were thereupon committed cloſe Priſoners to the Thar. | 
The King came to the Houſe of Peers, and in a Speech declared, 


that the ſeditious Behaviour of ſome of the Commons obliged hi 
ea fo 


to diſſolve the Parliament. And it was diſſolved without 


the Commons up, or any Act paſſed this Seſſion. 


1629.] An Information was ſoon after exhibited in the 877 


Chamber, againſt the Members in Cuſtody, iz.” Sir Fohw 'ElHer, 
Denzil Holles, Benjamin Valentine, Walter Long, William Coriton, 
William Stroude, Jobn Selden, Sir Miles Hobart, and Sir Peter Hay- 
man, for their undutiful Speeches and Actions in the late Parlia- 
ment: Whereupon the Members brought their Habeas Cixpus to be 
admitted to Bail ; and they were offered to be bailed by the {Court, 
on giving Security for their good Behaviour, which they refuſed. 


And, upon an Information preferred againſt them in the Ning . Bencb. 
they pleaded to the ſuriſdiction of the Court: This being over- 
. roled, they were afterwards adjudged to be impriſoned during che 


King's Pteafure ; and, being offered to be releaſed on their Submiſ- 
ſion, they refuſed, and Sir Jobn Elliot, and ſome others of them, 
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1 Dr. Leighton, a Scotſman, was proſecuted for publiſhi 
75 4 1 An Appeal to the Parliament, or a Plea e 


Noſe flit, Me: which was executed upon him, after having long re- 
ff.... 
Every Man poſſeſſed of Lands of the Value of 40 J. per Ann. 
was obliged to be knighted, or compound with the Crown, accord- 
%% V ĩ»Wm . ˙ ˖ 
be Monopolies of Salt, Soap, Leather, Coals, Pins, c. were 
deemed great Stretches of the Prerogative alſo; and nothing but 
Neceſſity could juſtify theſe Methods of raiſing Money, to which the 
"King was reduced, .by the Commons refuſing him any Supply, even 
— 8.4 t of his Houſhold. e ee WR eee 
1631. Mervin, Lord Audley, Earl of Ca/t/chaven, was convict- 
ed of Sodomy, and of aſſiſting in a Rape on his own Lady, for 
which he was beheaded on Torver-hill, May 14, and two of his 
. Servants han ged at Tyburn, July 6. EAR WEL, 

A Court of Chivalry was erected for a Trial by Combat, between 


"the Lord Res and David Ramſey, Eſq; but the King would not {uf- 
| fer the Duel to be fought. . 5 
1632. The King of Bohemia, Prince Palatine, died, having had 
Iſſue by the Princeſs Elizabeth, Daughter of King James I. fix Sons 
and five Daughters; on the youngeſt of which Davghters, the Prin- 


ceſs Soph:a.and her Iſſue, the Crown of England was ſettled by Par- 
liament, on Failure of Iſſue of Queen Anne. 
=; 1633.] The King, going to Scotland, was crowned at Holyrood- 
"Houſe, by Dr. Spat/wood, Archbiſhop. of Sr. Andrew's. | 
The Declaration for allowing Wakes (or the Feaſts of Dedication 
of. Churches) and other lawful Sports and Recreations after Divine 
Service on Sundays, was revived, and ordered to be read in 
—_—.... I 25 
Mx. Prynne was proſecuted in the Star-Chamber, for publiſhing | 
- his Book, called Hiftrioma/tix, being a Libel on the Adminiſtra- 
tion, for ſuffering and countenancing Plays and Maſquerades, c. 
For which he was fentenced to pay a Fine of 5000/7, expelled the 
_ Univerſity of Oxford and Lincoln's-Inn, diſabled to profeſs the Law, 
to ſtand twice in the Pillory, loſe his Ears, and remain a Priſoner 
for Life: Whereupon he obtained the Name of Cato. 
. Mr. Sellen maintained the Sovereigaty of England in the Britiſh 
Seas, againſt Huge Grotivs. | 
.+,..1635-] At this Time a Proclamation was publiſhed, to reſtrain 
the great Reſort of the Nobility and Gentry to the City of London; 
which was found to impoveriſh the Country, and increaſe Infec- 
tious Diſtempers in the City. And an Information was exhibited in 
the Star-Chamber againſt ſeven Lords, ſixty Baronets and Knights, 
and againſt above one hundred Gentlemen, for Nan-obſervance of 
this Act of State. 8 | 3 
1636.] Mr. Se/den's Book, aſſerting the Engliſb Sovereignty of 

the Narrow Seas, and ſhewing the Cuttom of n ä 

: | y 
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ſentenced to be pilloried, and whipped from the F 
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by former Kings. without Aſſent of Parliament, is ordered to be kept 
among the Records, one of them in the Council-Cheſt, another * 
the Exchequer, and a third in the Court of Admiralty. 
he Farl of Northumberland, being made Admiral, commanded s a 

5 of 60 Men of War, with which he attacked the Dutch. 
10 0 as they were ay on the Engliſb Coaſts 3 whereupon the 
the 


agreed to pay ing zo, ooo J. 7 Permiſſion to fiſh this 
Year ; and agreed upon an Annual Tribute for the future. | 

Mr. Richard Chambers, a Citizen of London, and others, Aut 

ing the Legality of Ship-Money, the Opinion of the Twelve Judges 


_ was demanded ; who unanimouſly gave their Opinions under the? 
Hands, That ehe leuying of Ship-Money vas lauf. 


A Declaration was iſſued at Edinburgh, for the Obſervation of. A 
Liturgy in Scotland. 
1637. A Proclamation iſued in Eng land about the me Time 
to reſtrain the, Puritans, who refuſed to Labmit to the Diſcipline of 
the Church, from tranſporting themſelves to New-England, and o- 


ther Parts of America. And an Order of Council was ubliſbed, 


prohibiting all N on-Conformiſt Miniſters, to tranſport t emſelves 
without Licence from the Biſhops of London and Canterbury; but 
ſuch Numbers of Diſſenters did however tranſport themſelves to New- 


England, that they caſt off all Subjection to che Church of England, 


in that Colony; and eſtabliſhed; the Independent Sect there, allow- 
ng no Toleration to any other Sect, and hanged ſeveral Quakers. 
ry Burton, Batchelor of Divinity, Wilkam Prynne, the dif- 
21 Barriſter, and Dr. Baſtavick, a Phyſician, neither of them 
eminent in their Profeſſions, but violent Incendiaries, were convict- 
ed, in the Star- Chamber, of compoſing ſeveral ſeditious Libels, and 
ſentenced to be pilloried, loſe their Ears, to be fined 5000 J. each, 
7 — for Life: They were ever afterwards looked 
upon as Confeſſors by the Pre/byterians. _ | 
John Lilburn, a Bookbinder, was convicted, in the de Chamber, 
of publiſhing and diſperſing ſeditious Libels, fined Son J. 
eet- Priſen to to 
Weſtminſter-Hall. He was impriſoned for three Years, ap, upon 
the Turn of the Times, he was releaſed, and became an Officer of 
Note in CromwelPs Army; but, oppoſing Cromwell afterwards, he 
was thrown into Priſon by him, and died a Qualen. 


A Book of Common-Prayer, being prepared for the Church of 
Scotland, was appointed to be read by. the Biſhop of Edinburgh, in his 


Surplice, at St. Giles's : He was interrupted, and had a Stoo thrown 
at his Head, and it was with ſome Difficulty that the Magiſtrates 
of Edinburg h diſperſed the Mob; after which the Service was read 
through in *that, and the reſt of the Churches of Edinburgh : But 
the Bithop of "Edinburgh was in Danger of being murdered, in his 
Return to his Houſe. 

The Scots immediately after . off their Allegiance, and en- 


tered i into a Coyenant or Ameisen againſt the Government, to 


ch 


* 


Non 
nich they eompelled all People to ſubſcribe. "Archbiſhop $por/* 


Obedience and Submiſſion; whereupon the 
Treaty with them, and a Pacification was concluded at Dans; 


their Forces nor obſerved any one Article of the late Treaty. 


wood, and ſeveral other Scorch. Biſhops, "thereupon fled into Exg- 


© The Cafe of 'Ship-Money, between the King and Mr. Hampden, 
was argued before all the Judges of England, in the Exchequer 
Chamber; and, Mr. Hampden being caſt, he was adjudged to pay 
twenty Shillings, being the Sum he was charged with, towards fit- 
ting out a Fleet for the Guard of the Seas. 
1638.] The Biſhops are cited by the Preſbytery of Edinburgb, to 
zppear, as Criminals, at the next General Aſſembly, to be held at 
e the 21, of November. eds ro | 
The General Aſſembly acting in a moſt ſeditious and riotous Man- 
ner, and rejecting the King's Authority, were diſſolved by the 


King's Commiſſioner, They continued to fir however, declaring, 


they would not deſert the Work of the Lord, and that to interrupt 
their Sitting was to contramand and prejudge the Prerogative of 
Fefus Chrift, and the Liberties of the Kirk. F 

They condemned Epiſcopacy as Antichriftian, and deprived and 
excommunicated the Biſhops and Miniſters that differed from them, 
by their own Adthority. oa 48” 

Then they refolved upon a War, and raiſed an Army under Le/ly, 
whom they ſent for from the Gzrman Wars. They made themſelves 
Maſters of Ezinburgh, and ſeized the Repalia, and the King's Ma- 
gazines of Arms, &c. telling the People they were to expect Pope- 
Ty and Bondage, if they did not now quit themfelyes like Men. 
And they addreſſed themſelves to the French King, as their Sove- 
reign, deſiring bis Protection. =” f So P's 
| 1639] The King thereupon marched towards the Scots, with an 
Army of 6c00 Horſe and as many Foot, attended by great Numbers 
of the Nobility and Gentry. FED 

The King's Generals, the Earls of Arundel and Holland, received 

Letters from the Scots, and gave them Encouragement to advance. 
The Scots preferred a Petition to the King, ſtill profeſſing all 
ing conſented to a 


whereby it was agreed, that all Matters Ecclefiaſtical ſhould be deter- 
mined by the Kirk, and Civil Affairs by the Parliament; and that 
a general AQ of Oblivion ſhould be paſſed, 

That the Scots ſhould disband their wür in forty-eight Hours; 
and diſcharge the ſeveral Tables, or Councils, they had eſtabliſhed ; 
and ſhould reſtore the King's Caſtles, Stores, Ec. as alſo the Lands 
and Goods of the Royliſts they had ſeized, © 
That the King ſhould recall his Fleet and Atmies, and cauſe 
Reſtitution to be made of what. had been taken from the Cove- 
nanters. 5 24 ; 4 ” && K* * iis 


The King, having disbanded his Army, returned to Theobald's, 


and two Days after to Vhiteball. But the Scots neither disbanded 
The 
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The General Aſſembly meeting afterwards, the Earl of Tragaair 
being High Commilſioner, he gave the Royal Aſſent to and e 
mel all 355 Acts of the late riotous Aſſembly at Glaſgow 

The Parliament of Scotland, having excluded the Biltiops, ** 
were the third Eſtate, confirmed all the 9565 of the General Aſſembly, 
and inſiſted on ſeveral Demands to the Diminution of the King's 
Prerogative ; and being prorogued they proteſted againſt it, and 


ent a Deputation of their Members to the King, who were highly 
| caxeſſed by the Malecontents at London, and iocited to enter into 


a new War with England, particularly hy the Earls of EJex, Bedford, 
and Holland, the Lord Say, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Pym. ' 

The King charged the Scotch Commiſſioners with and 

roduced an intercepted Letter, wherein they invited the French 
King to invade his Dominions, whereupon: the Lords Loudon and 
Colville were committed to the Teuer. 

1640.} The Letter from the Scots to the French King, deſiring 
his Protection, being read in the Houſe of Lords, and appearing to 
be written by the Lord Loudhr, it was thought. fir. to e him 
in the Toner. 

His Majeſty ſent a Meſſage, Sir lory' Font pad a 
Supply of ſix Subſidies, but Sir Henry, by Miſtake or de y. 
demanded twelve Subſidies, which threw the Houſe into a Flame 3 
then he went to the King, and aſſured him that no Money would 
be granted againſt the Scots; which his Majeſty giving Credit to, 
abruptly diſſolved the Parliament, and afterwards raiſed an Army of 


20, ooo Men againſt the Score, towards the Maintaining of which the 


Nobility and * — advanced him 300,000/.- but the City of 
London refuſed him the Loan of 100,000/. The Earl of Northumber- 
land was made General of this Army, the Earl of -Strafferd Lieute- 


nant- General, and the Lord Conway General of the Horſe. 


The Scotch Army entering the Eng/zh Borders, the King iſſued 


a Proclamation declaring them Rebels, and ſhewed that, upon Fre- 
tences of Religion, they ſought to ſhake off the Regal Governments 


however he offered them a Pardon on their Submiſſion. 

The Scots ſtill advancing to Newhoarn- upon Tyne, the Lord 
Conway, who commanded the Van-Guard of the King's Army at 
Newcaftle, drew out 1200 Horſe and 2000 Foot to diſpute the 
Paſſage of the Dae; but was driven from his Poſt by Leſey, and 
forced to retire, — abandon: Nevocaſtie, where the Scott ſeted the 
King's Magazines of Arms and Ammunition, and, TS Ny 
after, made themſelves Maſters of Durham. 

The King, who was advanced to Northallerton, appa Adrien of 


this Defeat, retired to York; whereupon the Scuft Jevied::Con- 


tributions in Northumberland and the. Biſbvpric of. Dana, a- 
mounting to 8501.4 Day 

A General, Council of the Peers wh Gammon by his Majeſty in 
this Exigency, which being aſſembled at-York, - they adviſed him to 
appoint Commiſſionęrs to treat with the Scots ; with which his Majeſty 
complied, and the Commiſſioners met at Nippon, and n+ 


agreed, 
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— that there ould bes Ceſſation of Arms, * that the Scors 


t remain in that Part of England they were poſſeſſed of; and 


might | 
for the reſt, the Treaty was gained to London, where the Parlia- 


ment of England met” ſoon after, which begun the Civil War on 
22 of April 1640. The Commons choſe William Lenchal, Eſq; 
their Speaker, and reſolved that 100, ooo J. ſhould be raiſed for ſup- 
plying the Scareb Army, which they borrowed of the City. And 
Articles of Im peachinent for Hi Treaſon were carried up to the 
Loxds by Mr. Py ,” againſt the Lia of e who was e 
committed to the Tower. 

Then the Commons voted that the levying Ship-Money, and the 
Opinions of the Judges upon it, were legal. The Judges were 
threatened, and obliged to put in great Bail. 

The Commons alſo voted Lache to be Siven their Brethren 
of Scotland. 

- A Bill for Triennial Parliaments receiving the Royal Aﬀer, the 
Commons thanked his Majeſty for it; and ſaid, There now remained 
nothing to he done, but to teflify their Devotion -t0 bis — 2s and 
their only End was to make him a glorious Kin 

© 1641.] A Bill of Attainder agamſt the Farl of . was paſſed 
by the Commons, and the Impeachment drop} The Reaſon of 
proceeding againſt the Earl by Bill of Attainder was, becauſe there 


was not legal done to convict him of High-Treaſon before the 


Lords. 
What was nth inſiſted ondy his Kniciniies, at the Trial, was, 


that he had an Intention to alter the Conſtitution, from a limited, 
to an abſolute Monarchy, which they ſu 1 > was High- T reaſon | 


againft the Kingdom, if not againſt the 
The Lords having paſſed the Bill of Auger againſt the Farl 
of Strafford, at the Inſtance of the Commons, moved his Majeſty 


to give ĩt «ow Aſſent, which was done by Commiſſion ; and 


another Bill at the ſame Time for perpetuating the Parlia- 
ment; by which — King ſigned his own Ruin. It is fi 

been done at the Queen's Importunity to ſave herſelf and Family; 
but, however that was, the Earl of Strafbrd was beheaded on 
Tower-Hill, May 12, 1641. Bills were paſſed afterwards for taking 
away the Star- Humber, and 'High-Commiſſion-Court ; and for a 
Pacification between the Kingdoms of England and Scotland, to ef- 
fect which, all the Sc: Demands were granted; and it is computed 


theit Coming into England, and Stay here, coſt this Nation eleven 


— 19 thouſand kom, beſides the Damages _ did to private 
The King, ** —— che Earl of 922 Tientenant-Oeberal of 
kis Armies South of Trent, ſigned a Commiſſion for peſing Acts i in 
his Abſence, and the ſame Day ſet out for Scotland. 
The Papifts raiſed 'a Rebellion in Ireland about this Time, nd 
3 great Numbers of Proteftants : Whereupon an Act was 


made ſor the Reduction of the Rebels in Treland: wherein it is de- 


clared, 
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clared, that the King could in no Caſe, but on a Foreign Invaſion, 
preſs a free-born Subject into his Service. 5 M 
Twelve of the Biſhops, proteſting againſt all Acts of the Parlia- 
ment, ſince they were withheld by Force from their Seats, were 
committed to the Toaber for 2 77285 8 | 
The King, while he was in Scot/and, having diſcovered more fully 
the treaſonable Correſpondence between the: Scots and ſome Mem- 


bers of Parliament, ordered the Lord K:mbo/ton to be apprehended, | 


together with Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Holles, Sir Arthur Ha- 
felrig, and Mr. Stroude : Whereupon the Commons reſolved, that 
whoever ſhould attempt to ſeize any of their Members, or their Pa- 


pers, they ſhould ſtand upon their Defence,” + | 
The King thereupon went to the Houſe of Commons, and de- 


manded the five Members above-mentioned, but they were not 
there; then the King iſſued a Proclamation for apprehending them 
and the ſame Day the Commons voted it a Breach of Privilege. 

The City-Mob were raiſed for their Protection. The Commons 
adjourned for ſeven Days, and ordered a Committee to fit at Guila- 
hall in the mean Time. The Mob growing very dangerous, the 
King and Royal Family removed from M biteball to Hampton- 


Court. And the Sheriffs of London, and the Train-Bands, with an 


armed Multitude, carried the obnoxious Members in Triumph to 


their Seats at Veſtminſter. The Seamen and Watermen, with a- 


bove a hundred armed Veſſels, with Field-Pieces, Colours, &fc. as 
prepared for an Engagement, advanced (Jan. 11.) at the ſame Time 
up the Thames, from London- Bridge to Meſiminſter; for which they 
received the Thanks of the Commons. bs: As. 
March 2. ] Upon the Report of the King's refuſing. to paſs 
the Militia Bill the two Houſes reſolved, That the Kingdom ſhould 
be forthwith put in a Poſture of Defence; that all the Lord-Lieu- 
tenants in England ſhould bring in their Commiſſions, ; and, cancel 
them as illegal; and ordered the Admiral (the Earl pf Northum- 
berland) that he ſhould equip the Royal Navy, and be ready to put 
to Sea an their Service, All this was done - before his Majeſty had 
raiſed a ſingle Regiment, or taken any Meaſures for his Defence. 
April 23, 1642.] And when he went to Hull, with an Intent to 
(Fe, his zine there, he was denied Admittance into the 
Town, by Sir Jahn Hotham, who held it for the Parliament. 
The Parliament afterwards proceeded to muſter all the City Mili- 
tia, conſiſting of 12, ooo Men, in Fiuſgury Fields. [Theſe were com- 


manded by Skippon, and ſuch other Officers as the Houſes eauld con- 


fide in. They ſent alſo to the ſeveral Counties to muſler their Mili- 
tia, purſuant to their Ordinance, aſſuring them of the Protection of 
the two Houſes, againſt any that ſhould oppoſe tle. 

And now the King thought it neceſſary. to raiſe a Guard for the 
Defence of his Perſon, which conſiſted of a Troop of Horſe, com- 


,manded by the Prince of Hales, and one Regiment of the Train- 


nds. 


The 
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6 The Parliament hereupon- voted, that whoever ſhould ſerve or 
aft hi his — ajeſty, in raiſing Forces, were Traitors: And ſent their 
vrt, to pen ſome ee that attended the 
— as Delinquents. 1 v1 
May 5 They publiſhed a Remonftrance allo, declaring hp 80. 


vere vgs Legiſlative Power was lodged in both Houſes; and that 
ing had no 


t ſo much as a Negative. On the other Hand, 
— 3% an Engagement was entered into at York, by forty-ſix Lords 
and Great Officers of State, declaring that they would not ſubmit to 


— Orders of the two Houſes; but would defend his — 24 $ Per- 


ſon, Crown, and Dignity, againſt all his Enemies. the King 
iſſued a Commiſſion of Array, and made the Earl of Lindſey, Gene. 
ral. (Juby 12.) The Parliament thereupon voted that an Army 
ſhould be raiſed for the Safety of the King's Perſon, and Defence of 
both Houſes of Parliament: And conſtituted the Earl of Eſer their 
General. They paſſed an Ordinance alſo, for the levying Tonnage 
and Poundage to their 'own Uſe; and applied o, oo J. of the 
Money given for the Relief of Ireland, towards levying Forces a- 
gainſt the King. And Mr. Hampden actually drew out the Militia 
of the County of Bucks againſt the King. And (Sept. 1.) the No- 
dility and Gentry over the whole Kingdom, who would not declare 
againſt the King, were plundered and impriſoned, where the Par- 
hament prevailed; and ſome of them were kept gs Flatehes on 
Board the Ships in the Thames. . 

The two Univerſities, about this Time, made the King a reſent 
of their Plate; but the Cambridge Plate was int roopted by Cr n. 
well, and applied to the Uſe of his Enemies. 

On Sunday the 234 of October, about two in the Afternoon, was 
ſocgkt the Battle of Fagebill, near Keynton in Warwickhire, where 
"1h s Horſe beat the Enemies Caralry out of the Field; but, 

them too far from the Field of Battle, leſt the King s In- 
— to the Enemies Foot, who were more numerous: 
However they maintained their Ground, till Ni ght parted them, 
when both Parties drew off. Some few Day s after this Battle, the 


Queen landed at Burlington Bay in Yorkie, and brought with her 


Money, Arms, and Ammunition for the King's Forces. - 

In the mean Time the two Houſes paſſed an Ordinance r A 
Weekly Aſſeffment, or Tax, through the Kingdom, W to 
34,808 71. per Week, for the e of their Troops. 

May 23, 1643.] Mr. Pym, from the Commons, impeached the 
"Queen of High- Treaſon, for «fiſting the King ber Husband with 


| Arms and Ammunition: 


Abo the fame Time, the Allembly of Dies er in the 15 
alen Chamber, conſiſting chiefly of about 118 Puritan Preachers, 
_ 26 Laymen, who Bad 4. 4 oy ee them for their Ser⸗ 


J 5 J Mr. Tonis: and Mr. Chaloner, who! were engaged with 
Mr Waller, and ſeveral other Gentlemen and Citizens of Figure, in 


A * to reſtore King Charles T were executed as Traitors; ao 
Mr. 
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Mr: Waller was condemned to die, but reprieyed, on paying a Fine 
of ten thouſand Pounds. 

The Parliament ſtill bein apprehenſive, that they ſhould not Jong 
be i in a Condition to | oppole the Reyaliſts, ſent Sir William Armyne 
and Sir Henry Vane, jun. to invite the Scots to come to their Aſſiſt- 
ance. And (Aug. 28.) the Scots having agreed to invade England, 
and aſſiſt their = at Mefminſter, the two Houſes conſented 
to take the ſolemn League and Covenant. And, having made a new 
Great Seal, declared that all Letters Patents and Grants, paſſed the 
Great Seal by the King, after May 22, 1642; ſhould be void ; and 
that henceforward their own. Great Seal ſhould be of the ſame Au- 


mitted the Cuſtody of it to the "Earls of Bolingbroke and Kent ; and 


to Mr. St. Jobn, Serjeant Wild, Mr. Brown, and Mr. * Bapay ' 
About the ſame Time died Mr. Jabn Pym, of the Morbus Pedicula- 


ſus, or the Loufy Diſeaſe ; who, from his great Popularity and Influ- 


_ ence, was uſually ſtiled King Pym. 


The Scots, conſiſting of 18,000 Foot, 2co00 Horſe, and above 500. 
Dragoons, paſſed the ie T, weed at Berwick, and entered England in be- 


half of the Parliament. 


On the other Hand, the loyal Members of Parliament, 
ſummoned by the King to appear at Oxford, aſſembled there to the 
Number of 44 Lords, and 118 Commoners. 

- April 20, 1744.] The Scotch Army joining the Englif under 
General Fairfax, Prince Rupert engaged their united Forces at 
.Marſton-Movr.; was defeated there, -10,000- of the Roya/ifts being 
killed or made Priſoners; and their Artillery, Ams. Ammunition, 


ä &e. taken by the Enemy. 


Sept. 2.] On the other Hand, the Parliament Amy in the welt 
was almoſt ruined at this Time 3 £/4x's Foot, under the Command of 
Fehn, were ſurrounded by the King's Forces, and compelled to 
lay down their Arms, and deliver up their Cannon and Ammuni- 
tion 3 but were permitted, however, to march wy into ip Parlia- 

ang tar: 
J In the mean Time the Proceedings again} Archbiſhop 


2 2 were reyived, and the Lords being of Opinion, that the Arch- 
biſhop was not. guilty of High-Treaſon, the Commons ordered his 


Grace to be brought before them; and, without heating any Evi- 


dence, but what their Council repeated, paſſed an Ordinance to | 


attaint him of High» Treaſon. - 

Nau. 26.] The Birectory being eſtabliſhed about this Time, instead 
of the Commen-Prayer, the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Com- 
mandments were voted uſeleſs; and an Ordinance Pome for turning 
Chriſtmas day into a Faſt, _ 


Sis Jab Hothame and his Son, being about to come over to the 


King, were apprehended by the Parhament, and beheaded on 
-Tower-hill, by Virtue of a Sentence of the Court- Martial. 

And the Lords, being terrified and threatened by the Commons, 
Ig the Ordinance for attainting Arehbifop Laud of High-Trez- 


2 ſon, 


thori itys as any Great Seal in England had formerly been; and com- 
t 
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ſon, though e had declared lim not * ; _s the Archbiſho 05 

was beheaded on Tever- hill, notwithſtanding he produced the King 
Pardon. On this Day the Directory took Place, in the room of 
Common Prayer; and the Parliament voted that the Clauſe, for 
the Preſervation of his Majeſty's Perſon, ſhould be left out of Sir 


4 bomas Fair fass Commiſſion, 
April 3, 1645.]- The Lords about this Time paſſed the ſelf-deny- 


ing Ordinance, for diſabling nl Members of either Houſe to have 


any Commiſſion. | 

_ Sir Thomas Fairfax bein ads General, Eger, Manchefter, Wal. 
ler, and all the General Officers (but Trowwel! who were Members 
of either Houſe, were obliged to reſign their Commiſſions ; a 
Fairfax and Cromwell thereupon new-modelled the Army. 

June 14.] Soon after which the Armies engaged near Naſeby in 
Northamptonfoire, and the King was defeated 3 his Foot were cut to 
Pieces, or made Priſoners ; his Artillery, Arms, and Baggage were 
taken, with his Cabinet of Papers: Whereupon he retired to 
Litchfield, and from thence to Roglaad Caltle, the Seat of the old 
Marquis of Worceſter. In the mean Time, the King's Letters taken 
at Naſely were read in the Houſe of Commons, who made them- 
ſelves very merry with his private Affairs. However the King ſent 
ſeveral Meſſages. to the Houſe with Propoſals of Peace, but they 
were rejected. And they voted againſt any perſonal Treaty with 
the King, on his offering to come and reſide with the Farliament, 
and disband his Forces. 

Abril 27, 1646.] In the mean Time, the Scots having; by Mon- 
ſieur Mantrevil, the French Agent, invited the King to come to 
their Army ; ; and aſſured his Majeſty that he might remain there with 
all Security, and that his Conſcience ſhould not be forced: The 
King left Oxford in Diſguiſe, taking with him only Dr. Michael 
Hadſan and Mr. Fohn Afpburnham, and came to the Scorch Army 
near Newcaſtle, on the fifth of May following. 


..Oxford being beſieged by General Fairfax, the King ſent his | 


Orders to that City, and to all his Garriſons, to make the — 
Terms they could with the Enemy, and ſurrender: Whereu 

Oxford ſurrendered, with the reſt of the Garriſon Towns. he 
Number of the Soldiers and Scholars in Pay at Oxford amounted 
to above ſeven thouſand Men, who were allowed to march out with 
Marks of Honour, and return to their reſpective Dwellings, by Vir- 
tue of the Articles of Capitulation agreed on. It was ſtipulat- 


ed in this Treaty, that the Colleges and Public Buildings in Or- 


Ford ſhould not be demoliſhed or defaced, or their Revenues ſe- 


The Marquis of Montroſe, — commanded the Royal; its in Scot- 
lara, and had met with great Succeſs, was commanded alſo to diſ- 
band his Forces, whereupon he went beyond Sea. 


Jan. 30.] The Scots, notwithſtanding their Paget e Ki 
Protection, in ' Conſideration of 400,000 /, 1 . 
booms delivered up the King to the Eg“ TM 
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The Marquis of Argyle received 30,000 J. for his Share, and 
15,000 J. more were diſtributed amongſt his Friends, Several Mi- 
niſters of the Kirk received large Sums ; and Duke Hamilton had 
30,000 J. for his Share. | | 


There were many honeſt Scots, however, aſhamed of this Bargain, 


and ſaid their Nation would be diſgraced and infamous to the End 
of the World, if they yielded to this Compact: That by their 


Oath of Allegiance, and even by their Covenant, they had ſworn 
to protect and defend him: That the King had fled to them for 
Refuge, and if it was againſt the Law and Practice of all Nations, 
to deliver up the meaneſt Perſon who came for Shelter; how would 
the World condemn them, for giving up their Sovereign, into the 
Hands of his mortal Enemies, and this by an Act of their Parlia- 
ment or State ? | [635060 Eras OTH 
The King being brought to Holnby Houſe in 'Northampronſhire, 
neither his Servants nor Chaplains were permitted to attend him: 
Whereupon he refuſed to let Mr. Marſgall and Mr. Caryll, who 
were aſſigned by the Presbyterians for his Chaplains, fo much as to 
ſay Grace for him. | . 
June 4, 1647.] But the King had not been long at Holmby, be- 
fore Cromwell ſent Cornet Joyce, with a Detachment of the Army, 


to bring the King from Ho/nby Houſe to the Camp. And, the 


King was thereupon brought to Newmarket, where he was permitted 
his Recreations, and the —.— reſorted to him, with his Chap- 
lains and Servants ; Cromwell making great Profeſſions of his Loyal- 
ty and Readineſs to ſerve his Majeſty. ; — 

About the ſame Time, the Army preferred a Repreſentation for 
purging the Parliament of all obnoxious Members, declaring they 
would put a Period to their Sitting, &c. 


The Army proceeded to impeach Holles, Waller, and nine more 


of the leading Members of the Commons; and inſiſted upon their 
being ſuſpended from their Places: Whereupon thoſe Members 
thought fit to withdraw. The Speakers of both Houſes, and fifty 
of the Members, fled to the Army for Protection againſt the London 
uae and moſt of the eleven unpeached Members fled beyond 


| The Army ſoon after marched into Londen, demoliſhed all the 


Works about it, and both the Parliament and City were now ſubject 


to the Soldiers. The King having for the moſt Part marched with 
with the Army, after he left Newmarket, was, the 16:5 of 4uguſt, 
fixed at His Gp dp being permitted the Day before to viſit his 
Children, who were under the Duke of Northumberland”s Care at 
Sion Houſe 3 and they were often permitted to come to him at 
ton-Court, nor were any of the Nobility or Gentry denied Ac- 

ceſs to his Majeſty. | | | 
During the Contentions between the Parliament and the Army, 
the King was civilly addreſſed to by both Parties, but did not 


think fit to ſhow hunſeif inclined more to one than the other - 
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but finding the Propoſitions made him by the Parliament very extra- 


Vvagant, and that Cromwell, and the Officers of the Army were not 


ſincere, and having Reaſon, to believe his Life-in ſome Danger, he 


made his Eſcape to Titchfield, a Seat of the Earl of Southamptor's. 


He was afterwzrds perſuaded to truſt himſelf with Hammond, the Go- 
vernor of the % ef Night; who detained his Majeſty in the Iſland, 
and gave Advice to the Parliament where he was. | 

Dec. 24. L Whereupon the Parliament ſent the King four Bills, 
for his Royal Aſſent. By the firit, he was to acknowledge the 


War raiſed againſt him to be juſt; 2. To aboliſh Epiſcopacy ; 3. 
To ſettle the Power of the Militia, in Perſons nominated by the two 


Houſes ; and, 4. To-ſacrifice all thoſe. that had adhered to him. 
Upon the King's refuſing to paſs theſe Bills, the Houſes broke out 

Je and virulent Language againſt him; and the 
Commons voted that they would make no more Addreſſes to the 
King, but proceed to ſettle the Kingdom without him; and to 


this Reſolution the Lords gave their. Concurrence, and his Majeſty 


was made a cloſe Priſoner. ' | Wy 

They declared it High-Treaſon alſo; for any Perſon to deliver a 
Meſſage from the King, or to receive any Letter or Meſſage from. 
him, without the Leave of the Houſes. . 78 
- [Theſe Reſolutions, Serjeant Maynard obſerved, in the Houſe, did. 
in effect diſſolve the Parliament, for there could be no Parliament 
without a King. | : 7 

April 19, 1648.] The Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of Oxford, 


-with the Viſitors appointed by the Parliament, went down to. viſit 


that Univerſity about this Time, but the Vice-Chancellor and Heads 
refuſing to ſubmit to their Authority, an Ordinance was made for 
expelling thoſe who refuſed to obey them. 55 

| 27.] Part of the Royal Navy returned to their Allegiance at 
this Time, and were commanded by Prince Charles. 
June 6.] A Body of the Kentiſ Men alſo, under the Command 


of the Lord Goring, marched up to London, upon Expectation of be- 
ing joined by the City, but were diſappointed : Whereupon the 

Lord Goring joined the Lord Capel and Sir Char/es Lucas, and the 
 Rogalifts in E fer, and marched to Colcheſter, where they were be- 


| * by Fairfax. 


he Prince and the Duke of York came to Yarmouth, with nine- 
teen Ships, in order to relieve Colcbeſter, but found it impracticable. 


Then they failed to the Month of the Thames: Whereupon the 


Parliament 'voted that all that joined with the Prince were Trai- 
tors, | 55 N | 


.. . CromawelÞ's Troops engaged Sir Marmaduke Lagdab, near Preſton 


in Lancaſbine, and the Scots not ſupporting him, after an obſtinate 
Fight, Sir Marmaduke was routed. Cromwell afterwards engaged 


the Scots Army and ronted them ; they made a very faint Reſiſtance ; 


Duke Hamilton their General fled, and was taken, with 3coo Horſe, 
ſurrendering on no better Conditions than that of Quarter. 
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5 The Garriſon of Colchefter having endured a Siege of ten Weeks, 


and conſumed all their Proviſion, were compelled to ſurrender Pri- 


ſoners at Diſcretion : Whereupon Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 


Lille were immediately ſhoe to Death, without being brought before 
a Council of War, or ſo much as allowed Time to ſettle their Af- 


fairs, or write to their Friends, The Earl of Norwich, Lord G- 


ring, and the Lord Capel, were ſent Priſoners to Wind/r Caſtle, 
where they found Duke Hamilton. The reſt of the Priſoners of any 


Quality were diſperſed in ſeveral Priſons. | 


Berwick and Carliſle ſurrendering to Cromwell, he marched in 


Triumph to Edinburgh, and concerted Meaſures with Argyle. The 


Army under Cromwell being returned into England; a Remon- 
ſtrance was preſented to the Commons by his Officers againſt any 
further Treaty with his Majeſty, and requiring that the King and 
his Adherents be brought to ſuſtice; that a Period be put to this 
Parliament, and more equal Repreſentatives choſen, in whom they 
would have the Supreme Power lodged. And the Treaty, which 
the Parliament had begun with the King in the /e of Wight, was 
thereupon broken off. 


At this Treaty, the Commiſſioners for the Parliament had inſiſt. 


ed, that the King ſhould acknowledge, they entered into a War 
with him for their juſt Defence; and that he was the Author of the 
War, and all the Calamities conſequent thereupon : That he ſhould 


aboliſh Epiſcopacy, ſettle Presbytery, and transfer the Lands of the 
Church to the Support of the State: That he ſhould transfer the 


Power of the Militia to the Parliament, and impower them to keep 
a Standing. Army, and levy Money to pay them: That he ſhould 
pay all the Debts they had contracted, and leave the Royaliſt to 
their Mercy: That the Parliament ſhould conſtitute all Magiſtrates 
and diſpoſe of all Places and Offices: That his Majeſty ſhould con- 
firm their new Broad Seal, and all their Grants and Commiſſions. 


"Theſe were the Demands of the Presbyterians, and though his Ma- 


jeſty granted moſt of theſe, they voted his Conceſſions unſatisfactory, 
till the Army uſurped the Supreme Authority, and then they would 
have revived the Treaty. 

Nev. 1648.) The levelling Doctrine which Combe had intro- 
duced in the Army, to pull down the King, and awe the Parlia- 


ment, gave him a great deal of Trouble about this Time. The 


Soldiers had been taught, that the natural Rights of the meaneſt 
Men were equal to thoſe of the greateſt ; and that Governors were 


no longer to be obeyed, than they ſtudied the general Good of eve- 


7 Individual, of which themſelves (the People) were Judges. 
nd, in Purſuance of theſe Notions, they entered into Confederacies 
and Aſſociations, and made Propoſitions to the Parliament, as well 
as to their own Generals, to introduce an Equality among all Peo- 
ple, and from hence obtained the Name of Levellers; which when 
they faw oppoſed by their Officers, they appointed a General Ren- 


dezvous at Hounſſow-Heath, in Order to put an End to all Diſtinc- 


tions among Men; of which Cromwell receiving Advice, he ap- 
R 2 peared 
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ture unexpectedly on Houn/ſow- Heath, when they were aſſem- 
ed there, at the Head of ſome Troops he could rely on; and 
having demanded the Reaſon of their aſſembling there in ſuch Num- 
bers, without his Orders, and receiving ſome inſolent Anſwers from 
them, he knocked down two or three of the forwardeſt ; then charged 
them with his Troops, and having wounded ſome, and made others 
Priſoners, he hanged up as many of them as he thought fit upon the 
Spot; and ſent ſeveral more to London, to be tried tor Mutiny and 
Rebellion, in a more ſolemn Manner, and thereby reſtrained this 
levelling Spirit for the preſent. nt 

Nov. 30.] The King was at this Time taken out of the Hands of 
Colonel Hammond, and carried by Colonel Eæuer to Hurſt Caſtle, 
by an Order of -the Council of Officers; and the Army marched 
up to London, and quartered about Whitehall and St. James's. 

The Commons thereupon declared, that the ſeizing the King's 
Perſon, and carrying him Priſoner to Hart Caſtle, was without the 
Advice or Confent of the Houſe. _ 1 

They reſolved alſo, that his Majeſty's Conceſſions to the Propoſi- 
tions made him in the e of Wight, were ſufficient Grounds for the 
Houſes to proceed upon, for the Settlement of the Kingdom. 

Colonel Pride was thereupon ſent by the Army with a ſtrong De- 
tachment to Weſtminſter, where he ſeized and impriſoned 41 of the 
Members, as they were going to the Houſe, and topped above 160 
more from going in; ſo that there were not now more than 150 that 
were permitted to fit, and theſe were moſt of them Officers of the p 
Army. | | 11414 | 

„ EEK A of the Army alſo marched into . the City, and th 

>< ſeized the Public Treaſures that were lodged at Geold/miths Hall, re 
and other Halls; and the Vote of Non-Addreſſes to the King, was 
now revived.  _ | | | | 

Dec. 23.] The King, about the ſame Time, was brought by 0 
Colonel Harriſon from Hurft Caſtle to V incheſter, and fo to Wind- ſa 
ſor 3 then a Committee of the Commons met to confider, how to m 
proceed in a Way of Juſtice againit the King. And it was ordered | 
by the Council of War, that the Ceremony of the Knee ſhould be 
omitted to the King, and all Appearance of State left off, and that 
the Charges of his Court and Attendants ſhould be leflened. 

A ſolemn Faſt, alſo was held at Veſtminſter, to ſeek the Lord, 
and beg his Direction in this Matter. h : 

. Hugh Peters, the Protector's Chaplain, in a Sermon at St. Mar- 
garet's, told his Audience he had found, upon a ſtrict Scrutiny, that 
there were in the Army 5000 Saints, no leſs holy than thoſe that 
now converſed in Heaven with God Almighty. And kneeling down 
begged in the Name of the People of England, that they would 
execute Juſtice upon that great Barabbas at Wina/or. 

His Text was, Such Honour have all his Saints, And another Paſ- 
ſage he cited was, They ſhall bind their Kings in Chains, &c. And 
inſiſted that the Deliverance af the People by the Army was ger 
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than that of the Children of 7/-ae!, from the Houſe of Bondage in 
Feypt. | | | | | 

Abe Members going directly from Church to the Houſe, it was 
there moved to proceed capitally againſt the King: Whereupon 
Cromwell ſaid, that, as he was praying for a Bleſſing from God on 


his Undertaking to reſtore the King to his priſtine Majeſty, his 
Tongue cleaved to the Roof of his Mouth, ſo that he could not 


ſpeak one Word more; which he took for a Return of his Prayer, 


and that God had rejected him from being King. And, to ſtrengthen 
this Conceit of CromwelPs, an inſpired Virgin was brought out of 


Hertfordſbire, who declared, that ſhe had a Revelation from God, 
requiring her to encourage them to go on with their Deſigg. 

The Presbyterians proteſting againſt the King's Trial; Crone 
retorted upon them, that their endeavouring to take away the King's 
Life by Sword and Piſtol, depriving him of his Authority, and im- 
priſoning of him, was ſtill more againſt all Laws Human and Di- 
yine, than the bringing the King to a legal Trial, before the Re- 
preſentatives of the People, from whom all lawful Princes derived 
their Authority. | 

The Commons afterwards reſolved, that it was Treaſon in the 
King to levy War againſt the Parliament; but the Lords rejected the 
Ordinance for the Trial of the King. ; 

The Commons however proceeded to reſolve, 1//, That the Peo- 
ple under God are the Original of all juſt Power: 2dly, That the. 


| Commons in Parliament are inveſted with the ſupreme Authority of 


the Nation, without King or Houſe of Peers; and from this Time 
refuſed to accept the Concurrence of the Lords to their Acts. 
Sanur 20.] The King being brought from St. Zames's to Sir 
Robert Cotton's Houſe at Weſtminſter, he was carried from thence be- 
fore the pretended High-Court of Juſtice in Veſimiaſter- hall, the 
ſame Day ; and, refuſing to acknowledge their Juriſdiction, was re- 
manded to Cotton Houſe. | | | 
lis Majeſty, being brought before the pretended Court a ſecond” 
Time, objected to their JuriſdiQion again. 2 a 
The King, appearing in Weftmizfter-ball the third Time, ſtill per- 
ſiſted in denying the Juriſdiction of the Court: Whereupon Brad. 
ſhaw ordered his Contempt to be recorded. | — 
The King being brought into Veſminſter- hall the fourth Day, 
Bradſhtw made a Speech upon the Occaſion; after which the Clerk 
was ordered to read the Sentence. Wherein, after ſeveral Matters 
laid to the King's Charge were enumerated, it concluded, For all 
which Treaſons and Crimes, this Court doth adjudge, That. he the 
ſaiq Charles Stuart, as a Tyrant, Traitor, Murderer, aud a Public 
ng /hall be put to Death, by ſevering of his Head from his 
The Warrant for the King's Execution was ſigned by 59 of his 
pretended Judges; in which it was ordered, that he ſhould be put 
to Death on the 30th of Jauuary; about Ten that Morning he 
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allowed ſome Time for his Devotions, he was afterwards led by Co, 
lonel Hacker through the Banguetting-houſe to the Scaffold , that 
was erected in the open Street before it, where, having made a 
Speech, he ſaid in the Concluſion, I go from a Temporal to an 
Eternal Crown, and then ſubmitted to the Block; his Head was ſe- 
vered from his Body at one Blow, about two in the Afternoon, be- 
ing then in the 497h Year of his Age, and the 24th of his Reign. 

He was married, in the Year 1625, to the Princeſs Henrietta Ma- 
ria, youngeſt Daughter of Henry IV. King of France, ſirnamed the 

Great, and had Iſſue by this Princeſs, 
12. Charles, who died the fame Day he was born. | 

2. Charles, who ſucceeded his Father by the Name of Charles IT. 
3. James, who ſucceeded his Brother Clarlgs by the Name of 
1 


4. Henry, who died ſoon after the Reſtoration of his Brother 
Charles II. oP | 
5. The Princeſs Mary married to William of Naſſau, Prince of 
Orange; by whom ſhe had Iſſue, Villiam of Naſſau, Prince of 
Orange, afterwards King of England. 3 | | 
6. The Princeſs Elixabeth, who died a Priſoner in Carisbrook 
Caſtle in the e of Wight, on the eighth of September 1650, in the 
fifteenth Year of her Age. | 


7. The Princeſs Anne, who died about three Years of Age. 


8. The Princeſs Henrietta Maria, born at Exeter, the 15h of 
June 1644; and married to Philip, Duke of Anjou, afterwards 
uke of Orl:ans, by whom ſhe had Iſſue Anna Maria, married to 


Victor Amadexs late Duke of Savoy, and King of Sardinia, Father 


to the preſent King of Sardinia, who is the neareſt Catholic Prince 
to the Crown of England, if the Pretender be illegitimate, 
1648.] Charles II. upon the Death of his Father King Charles J. 


became King of Great-Britain ; though he enjoyed little more than 


the Title, till the Year 1660, when the King and the antient Con- 
| 3 were reſtored together. a 1 

| Uſurpers paſſed an Act, declaring it High-Treaſon to pro- 
claim the Prince, or any other Perſon King of England, without 
Conſent of Parliament; and ſtiled themſelves, The Commonwealth of 


England ; but were indeed the Dregs of the Long Parliament, uſu- 


ally ſtiled the Rump, and did not amount to a hundred Men: They 
proceeded to vote the Houſe of Peers uſeleſs and dangerous, and 
therefore to be aboliſhed. — ns £ 
Febr. 7.] They reſolved alſo, that the Office of a King in this 
Nation, and to have the Power thereof in any fingle Perſon, was 
unneceſſary, burthenſome, and dangerous, and therefore ought ta 
be aboliſhed. 1 . 4 
A new Oath was ordered to be taken alſo, inſtead of the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy, called the Engagement; whereby the 
People were obliged to ſwear, they would be true and faithful to 
the Commonwealth, without King or Houſe of Lords, And 40 
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Act paſſed for aboliſhing Kingly Government; and another for a- 
boliſhing the Houſe of Peers, and conſtituting the People of Eng- 
land a Commonwealth, and free State. 8 

May 21.] An Act was paſſed alſo, for the Sale of the Crown- 
Lands, at thirteen Vears Purchaſe; and for ſelling all the Goods, 
Furniture, Jewels, Paintings, and Perſonal Eſtate of the late King:; 
a great Part whereof were purchaſed by the Kings of France and 
'$pain, and other Foreign Princes; and between three and four hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds, were raiſed by the Sale for the Service of 
the New State. 5 


And now Cromwel! tranſporting an Army'to Treland took Drog- 


Beda by Storm, and put the whole Garriſon to the Sword, - conſiſting 
of about zoo Men, moſt of them Exgliſs; only one Lieutenant 
eſcaped. He alſo murdered every Man, Woman, and Child-of the 
Citizens, that were Lich. | | 

June 23, 1650.] The King being invited over to Scotland, and 
arriving on the Coaſt, was compelled to take the Covenant however, 


before the Scots would permit him to come on Shore; and they 


compelled him to ſign a Declaration approving the Covenant, and 
renouncing his Principles, Friends, and Adherents. 

July 22.] In the mean Time, Cromwell] paſſed the Taveed, and 
invaded Scotland: Whereupon the Scots deſtroyed their Country, 
and retired before him, till he came within Sight of Edinburgh. 
Then they marched and poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong Camp near 
Dunbar.; out of which Cromwell drew them by Stratagem, and 
defeated them (Sep-. 3.) killing 3000 of them on the Spot, and tak- 
ing 9000 Priſoners, with their Artillery and Ammunition; after 
which he poſſeſſed himſelf of Edinburgh. About this Time it was 
ordered by the Parliament, that all Proceedings and Proceſs of 
Law, Patents, . Commiſſions, Indictments, Judgments, Records, &c. 
ſhould be in the Engliſb Tongue only. * . 
The King, being crowned at Scone in Scotland, ſubſcribed the Co- 
ny again, ſwore to promote it, and eſtabliſh the Prochyterian 
Religion. | d 
| — 6. 165 T.] After which his Majeſty entered Eng/and by Car- 
lie, with an Army of 16,000 Men, Scotch and Engliſb, at the 
Head of which he was proclaimed King of Great Britain; but en- 
gaging CromwelPs Forces (Sept. 3.) at Worceſter, his Army was 
routed, 30o0o of them killed, and 6 or 7000 taken Priſoners, with 
all their Cannon, Ammunition, and Baggage: The King, eſcaping 
out of the Battle into Szafford/bire, the Penderils {five Brothers) 
concealed him in the Night-time in their Barns, and in the Day- 


time in the Woods, till he had an . of making his Eſcape 
0 


further. In theſe Woods was a thick Oak, upon which his Majeſty 
der ſtood concealed, and from thence was called, The Royal 

ak. | | 
Ock. 16.] After the King had wandered about fix Weeks, from 
the Houſe of one Leyaliſ to another, he embarked near Bright- 
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belmftone, in Suſex, with the Lord Wimmer, and arrived at Pyſean, 


near Havre: de- Grace in Normandy. 


April 20, 1653. ] In the mean Time, Cromavell went to the Houſe 


of Commons with a Guard and, taking a File of Muſqueteers with 


him into the Houſe, he commanded the Speaker to leave the Chair, 
and told them they had ſat long enough, | unleſs they had done more 
Good, crying out, You are no longer a Parliament, I ſay you are no 
Parliament. He told Sir Harry Vane, that he was a Juggler ; Harry 
Martin and Sir Peter Wentworth, that they were Whoremaſters ; 
Tom Chaloner, that he was a Drunkard ; and Allen the Goldſmith, 
that be cheated the Public. Then he bid one of his Soldiers take a- 
way that Fool's Bauble the Mace, and Harriſon pulled the Speaker 
out of the Chair; and Cromwell, having turned them all out of the 
Houſe; locked up the Doors, and returned to Whitehall. In the 
Afternoon he went to the Council of State, told them the Parlia. 
ment was diſſolved, and that this was no Place for them, and bid 
them be gone. | | | 

June 8.] Then he iſſued his Letters of Sammons to about 140 
Perſc ns to appear at I biteball, the fourth of July, to take upon them 
the Adminiſtration of the Government. And they met in the Coun- 
cil- Chamber at L hiteball, to the Number of about 120, to whom 
Cromwell declared, that they had a clear Call to take upon them the 
ſupreme Authority of the Commonwealth. Then he produced an 
Inſtrument under his own Hand and Seal, importing, that he did, 
with the Advice of his Officers, devolve and intruſt the ſupreme 


Authority and Government of the Commonwealth into the Hands 


of the Perſons met, and that they, or any forty of them, ſhould be 
acknowledged the ſupreme Authority of the Nation; but that they 
ſhould fit no longer than the third of November 1654: And, taree 
Months before their Diſſolution, ſhould make Choice of others to 
ſacceed them, who were not to fit aboye a Year. 5 | 
He aſſured them he had not made Choice of one Perſon, in whom 
he had not this good Hope, that he had Faith in Fe/us Chriſt, and 
Love to all Saints. | N | 

The Engliſ Fleet, commanded by Monk and Blake, about this 
Time, fought the Dureh, commanded by Van Trump, upon their 
own Coaſts, and obtained a great Victory, deſtroying zo of the 
Dutch Men of War, and Van Trump himſelf was killed in the En- 


gagement with a Muſket-ſhot. This was the ſeventh and laſt Sea- 


Fight, between the two Commonwealths, all fought within little 
more than the Compaſs of a Year. | 
Dec. 12.] It being moved in the Houſe, that the Sitting of this 
Parliament any longer, would not be for the Good of the Common» 
wealth, and that it was fit they ſhould reſign their Power to the 
Lord-General : 'The Speaker, with ſeveral of the Members, went to 
Whitehall, where they did, by a Writing, preſent to his Excellency 


Cromwell, a Reſignation of their Powers. But, ſome of the Mem- 


bers continuing ſtill to fit in the Houſe, Colonel Vhite came thither 
with a Guard, and demanded what they fat there for? They an- 
Fred, 
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fevered; to feek the Lord: Pißb, ſays White, The Lord has not been 


avithin theſe Walls theſe twelve Years, and then turned them all out: 
Whereupon many of theſe Members alſo followed their Brethren to 


Whitehall, and ſigned the AQ of Reſignation. | 

Lambert and the Council of Officers hereupon gave up their Pre- 
tenfions alſo to the ſupreme Authority, and declared, that the Go- 
vernment of the Commonwealth ſhould reſide in a fingle Perſon ; and 
that that Perſon ſhould be Oliver Cromwell, the Captain-General, 
and his Title ſhould be Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the Dominions and Territories 
thereunto belonging. . | 
That a Parliament ſhould be ſummoned once in every third Year, 


and not be diſſolved or prorogued in leſs than five Months, without 


their own Conſent : That the Number of Members for England 
ſhould not exceed 400, for Scotland 30, and for Ireland 30. 
Then the Numbers of Members to be elected for each County 
and Borough were ſpeciſied, and regulated according to the Large- 
neſs of the reſpective Counties; the Corporations were allowed to 
chooſe but one a-piece, and many of the ſmaller Boroughs totally 


excluded; only the City of London was allowed to chooſe fix, and 


ſome of the larger Cities two a-piece, and the Univerſities to chooſe 
one a-piece. SY 
None but Perſons of Integrity were to be choſen, of which the 
Protector was Judge. Any Perſon worth 200 J. and qualified in 
Point of Principles, might be an Ele&or; ang fixty Members were 
to be a Quorum: If the Protector refuſed his Conſent to a Bill twenty 
Days, it was to paſs into a Law without him. 

A conſtant Revenue was to be raiſed for maintaining 10, ooo 
Horſe, and 20,000 Foot, and a good Fleet at Sea. Future Protec- 
tors to be choſen by the Council. | 


In the Intervals of Parliament, the Protector and his Council had 


a Power of making Laws. | 

Apr. 12, 1654.] An Ordinance was made by the Protector, with 
Advice of his Council, for uniting Scotland into one Common- 
wealth, and one Government with Exg/and. And the Protector 


called a Parliament of the three Kingdoms, to meet on the third of 


September, wiz. 400 for England, 30 for Scotland, and zo for Ire- 


land; and in the Writs directed, that no Perſons ſhould be elected 
(or their Sons) who had bore Arms for the King ; and this was uni- 


verſally complied with. And on the third of September, being ' Sun- 
day, the Parliament of the three Kingdoms, modelled according to 
the late Act of Government, met; but, in the Beginning of their 
Seſſion, great Debates aroſe in the Houſe, as to the Legality of the 
preſent Convention, and the above- mentioned Act of Government: 
Whereupon the Protector came to the Painted Chamber, and ſent 
for the Members, and ſeverely reprehended their Inſolence; after 


which he placed a Guard at the Door of the Houſe, and would ſuffer 
none to enter who would not ſubſcribe a Recognition, that he 


would be true and faithful to the Lord Protector; and that 
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would not propoſe or give Conſent to alter the Government, as it 
Vas ſettled in one ſingle Perſon and a Parliament. And 130 of 
the Members ſigned it the firſt Day, and more of the Members af. 
terwards, to the Number of 30o in all. | 

Fan. 22.) The Parliament not anſwering the Protector's Expec- 
tations, and particularly in confirming his Authority of levyin 
'Taxes upon the Subject without their Conſent, he thought fit to dib 
ſolve them. | | . | 

Apr. 13, 1655.] Admiral Pens and Venables, being ſent to attack 
St. Domingo in Hiſpaniala, met with a Repulſe there, and loſt a 
great many Men: Whereupon they ſet fail for the Iſland of Ja- 
maica, which they took from the Spamiards, and the Engiihh have 
remained in Poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. | | 

Oc. 1.] And now the Protector proceeded to divide the King- 
dom of England into eleven Diſtrifts, and in every Diſtrict placed 
an Officer, called a Major-General, who had not only an abſolute 
Command of the Forces in his Divifion, but a very great Power in 
Civil Cauſes. | 

OZ. 24.] Articles of Peace between England and France were 
proclaimed on the 28th of November. By this Treaty it was agreed, 
that Cromevel! ſhould ſend 6000 Men to the Aſſiſtance of the French 
in the Netherlands againſt the Spaniards ; that Dunkirk and Marayle 
ſhou!d be inveſted by their united Forces, and, when taken, put in- 
to the Hands of the Engliſb; and that neither King Charles, or the 
Princes his Brothers, ſnould be ſuffered to reſide in France. This 
Alliance of Cromvell'is with France laid the Foundation of the 
French Greatneſs: Though it is obſerved, that Cromavel! would not 
ſuffer the French King to call himſelf King of France in this Trea- 
ty, and obliged him to ſet his Name after his own, as Protector 
both of France and England. | 

Cromroell's third Parliament, being choſen, met on the 17th of 
September 1656. He ſuffered none to enter the Houſe, who were 
not approved by his Council, and had obtained a Certificate to that 
Ege 


The Officers of the Army petitioned againſt his accepting the 
Title of King ; and threatened him, if he'complied with the Com- 
mons, who were about to make him an Offer of the Crown. 

The Protector, determining to revive the old Conſtitution, iſſued 
Writs at this 'Time to ſeveral Perſons, to the Number of Sixty, to 
give their Attendance at Weſtminſter, and compoſe a Houle of 
Lords: And they met accordingly, and, when the Commons ſhewed 
ſome Diſguſt at this Proceeding, he ſwore they were and ſhould be 
Lords; many of them conſiſted of the meaneſt of the People, who 
had raiſed themſelves in the Army. The Protector finding the 
Commons ſtill averſe to his new Scheme of Government, ſent for 
them up to the Houſe of Lords, and reproached them for their ſe- 
ditious, ungrateful Behaviour, and then thought fit to diſſolve this 
his laſt Parliament. Soon after which, a Pamphlet was publiſhed, 
laid to be written by Colonel Titus, intitled, Killing no Murder, 


which 
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which gave Cromwell great Uneaſineſs, apprehending a Deſign to 
aſſaſſinate him. | * 
Dunkirk, ſurrendering to the French at this Time, was put into the 
Hands of the N as had been agreed on. And now Cromwell, 


being taken ill of a Fever at Hampton-Court, returned to Whitehall, 
where he died on the 34 of September 1658, in the 60th Year of 
his Age, having enjoyed the Title of Protector four Years, eight 
Months. and eighteen Days. | 8 8 

Sept. 4, 165 8.] Richard Cronrwel!, the late Protector's eldeſt Son, 
was proclaimed Lord Protector, on the Death of his Father; and 
called a Parliament after the ancient Form, ſummoning his Father's 

Houſe of Peers to meet, as well as the Commons, on the 27th of 
January; but they had not ſat three Months, before ſome of his 
pretended Friends perſuaded him to diſſolve them, at which Time 


Richard's Authority may be ſaid to expire, 


May 7, 1659.] For the Rump immediately reſumed the Govern- 
ment, Lenthall the Speaker and ſeveral of the Members of the Long 
Parliament met in the Houſe of Commons, to the Number of a- 
bout 41; and ſeveral of the Members, who were excluded in the 
Year 1648, attempting to enter with them, were ſtopped. This 


Remnant of a Parliament voted, that the Speaker ſhould have the 


Offices of General and Admiral, and that all Commiſhons ſhould be 
granted in his Name. Then they voted that an „ ement ſhould 
be taken, whereby every Perſon renounced the Title of Charles 


Stuart, and the whole Line of Stuarts, and every other ſingle Perſon, 


pretending to the Government; and declared that he would be faith- 
ful to the Commonwealth without a King, ſingle Perſon, and Houſe 
of Peers; but their Authority was of ſhort Duration. 

O. 13.] Lambert met the Speaker going to the Parliament - 
Houſe with his Life-Guards, diſmounted the Officer that command 
ed them, and turned the Speaker back with his Guards, Thus he 
depoſed the Rump, and with his Officers aſſumed Sovereign Power. 
They were but twenty-three in Number, moſt of them General 
Officers, who took upon them the Exerciſe of the Government, un- 
der the Title of 4 zttee of Safety. They proceeded to iſſue 
Commiſſions for raiſing Forces; and General Lambert marched 
Northward to oppoſe Monk, who was upon his March from Scotland. 
Monk, however, having conſulted his General Officers, marched 
forwards, and encam Tat Caldſiream near Berwick, where he con- 
tinued about a Month; Lambert with his Forces, conſiſting of about 
12,000 Men, lying at Newcaſtle. | : 

In the mean Time, Port/mouth and the Fleet declared for the 
Parliament, and the Authority of the Committee of Safety ex- 
pired. The Rump Parliament reſumed the Government again : Ge- 
neral Fairfax at the ſame Time declared for a Free Parliament, and, 
being joined by great Number of Gentlemen at Marſton- Moor, 
Lambert's Forces at Newcaſtle deſerted him and joined Fairfax, whe. 
took Poſſeſſion of York, and kept a Correſpondence with 8 | 

| contin 


WP 
continued his March to London, and took up his Quarters in W71te- 
The Secluded Members thereupon aſſembled, and took their 
Places in the Houſe, and voted Mont, General of the Forces in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; ſtill Monk continued to proteſt that 
he would oppoſe to the utmoſt the ſetting up of Charles Stuart. a 
fingle Perſon, and a Houſe of Peers. The Parliament procceded to 
paſs an Act for putting the Militia into the Hands of Perſons of 
98 but by it every Officer was obliged to declare, that the 
ar undertaken by the Parliament, againſt the late King, was juſt 
and lawful. Then they paſſed an Act, March 16, 1659, for diſſol- 
ving the Parliament, after it had continued in ſeveral Forms nine- 
teen Years, and ſummoned a Convention; having firſt conſtituted a 
Council of State, conſiſting of thirty-one Perſons, among whom 
were General Mont, Arthur Annefiey, the Prefident ; Lord Fairfax, 
and Sir Anthony Aſpley Cooper. KENT. 

The Council of State took upon them the Adminiſtration of the 
Government, and iſſued ſeveral Proclamations for the Preſervation 
of the Public Peace, c. | | | 

April 25, 1660.) The Convention Parliament being aſſembled, 
Sir John Greenvile (or Granvile) delivered his Majeſty's Letters and 
Declaration to the two Houſes, the General and Admiral, which 
were read in Parliament: Whereupon they voted, that the Go- 
vernment ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons; and they 
voted 50,000 J. for his Majeſty's preſent Occaſions, | And the King 
was ſolemnly proclaimed, at which both Houſes aſſiſted in London 
and W:/tminfter. Of which the King receiving Advice left the 
Hague, and, embarking for England, arrived at Dover the 24th, 
where he was met by General MozF. | ; 

May 29, 1660.] The 29% of May being his Mijeſty's Birth- 
Day, he made a Triumphant Entry into the City of London. Soon 
after which, the Regicides were brought to their Trials at the Old- 
Baily, of whom twenty-nine were tried and convicted, but only ten 
were executed. And an Order of both Houſes was made, for hang- 
ing the Carcaſes of Oliver Cromwell, John Bradſhaw, Henry Ire- 
ton, and Thomas Pride, upon the Gallows at Jyburn, and after- 
wards burying them under the Gallows, © | 

Dec. 29.) The Convention Parliament paſſed ſeveral Acts for in- 
creaſing the King's Revenue; and amongſt them an AR for eſta- 
bliſhing a Poſt-Office, Ec. The Revenue ſettled upon the Crown 
at this Time was twelve hundred thouſand Pounds, per Ann. which 
was to defray the Charge of the Navy, Guards, and Garriſons, 
and the whole Expences of the Government ; for which Purpoſes, 
Cromewell had levied annually three Times that Sum by his own 
Authority, | 6h wean 

All Arts and Sciences began to revive and flouriſh at the Reſtora- 
tion, and the Exgliſb Tongue was exceedingly improved and refin- 


ed. The Royal Society was founded by the King's Letters — 
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for the Improvement of Philoſophy, Mathematics, Phyſic, and all 
uſeful Knowledge. 5 
An Inſurrection of the Fifth-Monarchy Men in the City hap- 
pened at this Time, of which Venner, a Wine-Cooper, was the 
eader, and did ſome Miſchief, but was ſoon ſuppreſſed; and Ven- 
ner, Hodglins, and two or three more of the Ringleaders were exe- 
cuted for it. * 
May 8, 1661.] The King, meeting his firſt Parliament, acquaint- 


eld them wich his Intention to marry the Infarta of Portugal, which 
was approved of by both Houſes. | 


Epiſcopacy was at this Time reſtored in Scotland, and, by an Order 


of both Houſes of Parliament, the ſolemn League and Covenant 


was burnt in London and Weſtminſter, the 22d Inſtant, by the Hands 
of the Common Hangman; and the Biſhops took their Places 
again in the Engliſb Houle of Lords. 

May 21, 1662.] The Marriage between King Charles and the 
Infanta of Portugal, was ſolemnized by Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Biſhop 


of London, at Portſmouth, whither his Majeſty went to meet her; 


ſhe was then about twenty-four Years of Age. 

Beſides Tangier on the Coaſt of Barbary, and the Iſland of Bom- 
tay in the Foft-Indies the King received with the Queen two 
Millions of Croiſadoes; in Conſideration whereof, ſhe had a Join- 


ture of 30, oco J. per Ann. ſettled upon her. 


Sir Henry Vane, having been convicted of High-Treaſon, in keep- 


ing King Charles IT, out of Poſſeſſion of the Government, and levy- 


ing War againſt his Majeſty, was beheaded on Towwer-hill the 14h 
of June. And, on St. Bartholomew's Day, the Act of Uniformity 
taking Place, about 2000 Diſſenting Miniſters loſt their Preferments. 

Oct. 17, 1662.] About this Time the King fold Dunkirk for five 
hundred thouſand Pounds; the Council were unanimous for deliver- 
ing it up, on Account of the great Expence it would be to the Na- 
tion, to repair the Fortifications and maintain a Garriſon ſufficient 
to defend it, againſt the Power of France. 7 

The Commons enquiring into the King's Revenue, ariſing by 
Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Crown-Lands, Chimney- Money, the Poſt-Office, 
firſt Fruits and Tenths, the Coinage, Alienation- Office, &c. found 


— 


they did not all raiſe eleven hundred thouſand Pounds per Ann. 
The Dutch incroaching on our Trade at this Time, both Houſes 


reſolved, that the Dutch, by invading the Rights of the Erg/z/b, in 
India, Africa, and elſewhere, were the greateſt Obſtruction to our 


Foreign Trade, and addreſſed his Majeſty to take ſome ſpeedy and 


effectual Courſe for Redreſs thereof; aſſuring him, that they would, 


with their Lives and Fortunes aſſiſt his Majeſty, againſt all Oppoſi- 


tion whatſoever. 
Dec. 24, 1664.] A Comet or Blazing Star appeared. | 
The Clergy obſerving, that the Crown expected more from them 
than from the Laity, were, by their own Conſents given in Convo- 


cation, taxed with the Laity, by which they loſt much of their In- 


fluence, and are now ſeldom ſuffered to meet. 
| . The 
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with the Loſs only of two of their 
were burnt by themſelves. And a few Days after Advice came, 
that the Peace was actually concluded at Breda. In the mean 


The Exglis, commanded by the Duke of Lori, obtained a great 
Victory at Sea over the Dutch, off of Harwich ; taking eighteen 
Capital Ships, and deſtroying fourteen more. Admiral Opdam, who 
engaged the Duke, was blown up by his Side with all his Crew; 
the Engliss loſt only one Ship. 2 PE 4 
The King and Court removing to Saliabury at this Time, on Ac- 
count of the Plague, left the Care of the Ciry to the Duke of Alle- 
marle, who did great Service in relieving the Sick, and giving his 
Orders to prevent the Spreading of the Infection. Archbiſhop Shel- 
dar alſo remained in Town, and performed many fignal Charities in 
the Time of this Calamity ; which carried off 68,596 of the Inha- 
Hitants, within the Bills of Mortality. age | 
Ockober 13, 1665.) The Commons voted, that the Thanks of 


that Houſe be given to the Univerſity of Oxford, for their eminent 


Loyalty during the late Rebellion. 

Jiu 25, 1666. ] The Exgliſb and Dutch Fleets engaged again, 
and the Exgliſb gained a compleat Victory, deſtroying above twenty 
Dutch Men of War, and driving the reſt into their Harbours. In this 
Action the Dutch loit four of their Admirals, befides 4000 inferior 
Officers and Seamen ; and the Loſs of the Eng; Side is ſaid to 
be inconſiderable. as 
September 2.] And now a third Calamity was added to thoſe of 
War and Peſtilence; a Fire broke out in London, where the Monu- 
ment now ſtands, which deſtroyed, in the Space of four Days, eighty- 


nine Churches, among which were the Cathedral of St. Paul's, the 
CEN, the Exchange, Cuſtom-houſe, Guildhall,' Sie College, 
an 


many Public Structures, Hoſpitals, Schools, and Libraries, a 
vaſt Number of ſtately Edifices, 13,200 Dyelling-houſes, and 400 


The Ruins of the City, were 436 Acres, extending from the 
Tower along the Thames Side to the Temple Church, and from the 
North-Eaft-Gate, along the City Wall to Holborn Bridge. | 

About the ſame Time, the Pres:yterians in Scotland roſe in Re- 


bellion, and aſſembled a Body of 1500 Men at Pentland. bill, led 


'by their Teachers ; but were defeated by the King's Troops, and 


Foo of them killed in the Action. 
Nine 11, 1667.) A Treaty of Peace being almoſt brought to a 
Concluſion at Breda, the Dutch failed up the Medway, as far as 


Chatham, and burnt the Roya/-Oak, the Loyal London, and the 
Great James, with ſeveral other Engl; Men of War, and retired 
Ships, which ran a-Ground and 


Time, Mr. Edward Seymour, in the Name of. the Commons, im- 
ed Edward Earl of Clarendon of High-Treaſon, &c. at the 
the Bar of the Houſe of Lords; and an Act paſſed ſoon after for 


A Treaty being concluded between Great-Britain and the States 
Ceneral, for the Preſervation of the Spanih Netherlands, Sweden 


acceded 


the Mob. | 


— 
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aeceded to it, from whence it obtained the. Name of the Trip/e 
League. 3 


July ., 1669. The New Theatre at Oxford, being the Bene- 
faction of Archbiſhop Sheldon, was opened. | 
Sept. 28.] The Royal-Exchange, being rebuilt, was opened; both. 


Houſes preſented his Majeſty with an Addreſs of Thanks in the 


Banquetting-hoaſe, for iſſuing his Proclamation for ſuppreſſing Con- 
venticles, and deſired the Continuance of his Care in that Point: 
And his Majeſty gave the Royal Aſſent to a Bill, to prevent and 
fuppreſs ſeditious Conventicles. A Cabinet- Council was conſtituted 
at this Time, conſiſting of ſive Lords, viz. the Dukes of Backing- 
lam and Lauderdale; the Lord Clifford; the Earl of Arlington, and 
the Lord 4/bley, afterwards Earl of Shaftezbury 5 which obtained 
the Name of the Cabal. They were generally thought to be Pen- 
fioners to France, and to have adviſed the King to enter into an 
Alliance with that Crown; from whence they ſuggeſted he might 
be furniſhed with Money without applying to the Parliament, which 
daily incroached on his Prerogative. | #75 
May 9, 1671.] That daring Villain Blood, and his Confederates, 
attempting to ſteal. the Crown out of the Tower, was apprehended, 
but pardoned, though he confeſſed he was guilty alſo of ſeizing the 
Duke of Ormond in his Coach, with a Deſign to hang him at Ty- 
birn, and of ſeveral Attempts to murder his Majeſty. ' He had alſo 
a Revenue of 500 J. per Ann. ſettled on him by the King, and ap- 
peared to have a good Intereſt at Court afterwards. 5 
The King, having ſhut up the Exchequer, by the Advice of the 
Cabal, publiſhed a Declaration, with his Reaſons for ſuſpending 


Payments till the laſt Day of December. And, about the ſame Time, 


a Declaration of Indulgence was publiſhed, ſor ſuſpending the Penal 
Laws againſt Di enters. | | 
Apr. 2 The Dutch behaving with a great deal of Inſolence 
both to England and France, a Declaration of War was publiſhed 
againſt the Szafes-General, And 6000 of the Britiſh Troops joined 
the French Army, being commanded by the Duke of Monmouth, 
who aſſiſted in taking ſeveral Towns from the Durch, and was be- 
fore Utrecht, when that City ſurrendered to the French King ; but 
the Engliſb made the greateſt Efforts by Sea, where the Dutch were 
defeated, - and purſued by the Duke of York to their own Coaſts; 


but the brave Earl of Sandwich, Admiral of the Blue, had the 


Misfortune to be blown up, and periſhed with moſt of the Ship's 
Company, In the mean Time, the French poſſeſſed ' themſelves of 
the Provinces of Utrecht, Gelderland, and Overyſſe. 
July 1672.] The Dutch found themſelves under the Neceſſity of 
advancing the Prince of Orange to the Office of Stadtholder, and 
Captain-Gereral, in which being oppoſed by the Penfioner De Vite, 
who had long governed the Affairs of the United Provinces, with 
his Brother Ruart Van Putten, they were both torn in Pieces by 
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© Aug. 16, 1672.) A Proclamation was iſſued, about this Time, {for 


making his Majelty's Farthings and Half-pence Current, and prohi- 
biting thoſe made by private Perſons to be paid of received in 
Trade. The Erg/ifp, this Year, took the liland of Tobago, in the 


Weft- Indies, from the Dutch. | 2 
Febr. 1672. ] Writs under the Broad Seal having been iſſued during 


the Receſs, for electing Members to fill up the Houſe of Commons, 


in vacant Places, the Commons voted thoſe Writs to be irregular, 
and expelled the Members who had been elected upon them. The 
Commons alſo addreſſed his Majeſty to revoke his Declaration of 
Indulgence to Diſſenters, and to permit the Laws to have their 


| free Courſe. And he thereupon promiſed to retract his Declara- 


tion, aſſuring them, that what he had done, in that Particular, 
ſhould not for the future be drawn into Example or Conſequence. 
. » March 29, 1673.] The Royal Aſſent was given to the Teſt Act, 
which required all Officers, Civil and Military, to receive the Sa. 
crament according to the Church of England, and make a Decla- 
ration againſt Tranſubſtantiation. Li 
May 6, 1673.] The Iſtand of St. Helena in Africa was retaken 
from the Dutch, this Year, by Captain Munday, with three Dutch 
Eaft-India Ships. 8 Ef | 
Prince mo commanding the grand Fleet at this Time, gain- 
ictory over the Dutch ; but, the French Squadron ſtand- 


might have been. | ; | 
The Parliament meeting, the Commons addreſſed his Majeſty, 
againſt the Duke of 7or4's marrying the Princeſs of Modena, or any 
other Perſon not of the Proteflant Religion: However, (June 21,) 
the Princeſs of Madena, landing at Dower, was met by the Duke of 
York, and married to him, that Evening, by the Biſhop of Oæford. 


The Commons reſolved, about this Time, that the keeping any * 


Standing Forces, other than the Militia, in this Nation, was a 


Grievance. That according to Law, the King ought to have no 


Guards, but the Gentlemen Penſioners, and the Veomen of the Guard, 

and that it was impoſſible effectually to deliver this Nation from a 

Standing-Army, till the Life- Guards were pulled up by the Roots. 
Febr. 28, 1673.] A Peace being concluded with Holland, the 


| Dutch thereby agreed to ſtrike to the Exgliſb in the Britifh Seas, 


and to ſettle the Commerce with the Indies; and agreed to pay the 
King of England 800,000 Patacoons, amounting to near two hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds, in Lieu of the Claims his Majeſty had on 
them, excluſive of thoſe relating to India. There were found, about 


this Time, under a Pair of Stairs in the Tower, two Bodies (ſup- 
| poſed to be thoſe of Edward V. and his Brother Richard, mur- 


dered by their Uncle Richard III. Anno 1483) which were interred 
in Feftminſter-Abbey. . | 
Oct. 14, 1675.] The Commons proceeded to reſolve not to 


grant any Supply to his Majeſty, for the taking off the Anticipa- 


tions that were upon his Revenue; and drew up a Telt to be 5 
| Y 


by the reſpective Members, diſclaiming the receiving any Bribe or 


Penfion from the Court, for giving their Vote in any Matter what- 


loeyer.. --.. GY RS. x 8. 
Left. 6, 1678.] In the mean Time, Dr. Tongue and Titus Oates. 
drew up a Narrative of a Popiſb Plot, to murder the King and de- 
ſtroy the Proteſtants, and made Oath of the Truth of their Narrative, 
before Sir Edmiundbury Godfrey, a Juſtice of Peace in St. Martin's in 
the Fields. And the Juſtice having been miſſing from his Houſe, a. 
little after the Narrative was ſworn, was found dead, with his 
Sword run through his Body, in a Field between London and Hamp- 
fead; arid the Coroner's Inqueſt gave in their Verdict, that he was 
ſttangled and niurdered. The Commons thereupon reſolved, that 
there was a helliſh Plot of the Papiſts to aſſaſſinate the King, and 
ſubvert the eſtabliſhed Religion and Government. And what con- 
firmed People in the Belief of this Plot (Now. 27.) was, that Edward 
Coleman, Eſq; Secretary to the Dutcheſs of Nozk4, was about the 
ſame Time convicted of High-Treaſon, in carrying on a Correſpon- 
dence with Le Chaiſe, the French King's Confeffor, in order to ſub- 
vert the eſtabliſhed Religion. Soon after an Act was paſſed for diſ- 
abling * 55 to fit in either Houſe of Parliament 3 and Oates and 
his Friend Bedloe proceeded to charge the Queen with being con- 
cerned in the Plot, | | * 

And tiow this Parliament having fat eighteen Years, and uſually - 
called the long Parliament, was diſſolved, and another called. A- 
bout the ſame Time, Robert Green, Henry Berry, and Laurence Hill, 
were convicted for the Murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and exe- 
cuted the 21/t of February; but denied the Fact to the laſt, and it 
appeared afterwards that they were innocent. Ee! 

The new Parliament meeting on the 6:h of March, 1678, the 
Commons choſe Edward Seymour, Eſq; for their Speaker; but the 
King refuſed to approve him, and, the Commons inſiſting on their 
Choice, the Parliament was prorogued, and, meeting again on the 
15th of March, choſe Serjeant Gregory their Speaker, who was ap- 
proved. The Commons, in the Beginning of this Seſſion, reſolved 
that, the Duke of Fork being a Papi/t, the Hopes of his ſucceeding to 
the Crown had given the greateſt Countenance and Encouragement 
to the preſent Conſpiracies of the Papiſts againſt the King and Pro- 


_ teflant Religion; and ordered the rd Ruſel to carry up the ſaid 


Vote to the Lords for their Concurrence : Whereupon (March zo, 
1670) the King came to the Houſe, and offered to put any Re- 
ſtrictions on his Succeffor, or to conſent to whatever Laws they 
ſhould propoſe for the Security of the Proteſtant Religion, but the 
altering * Succeflion. | | | 

The King offered to limit the Authority of a Popih Succeſſor, fo 
that no Papiſt ſhould fit in either Houſe of Parliament; that none 
of the Privy-Council, or Judges, ſhould be put in, or diſplaced, but 
by Authority of Parliament; that none but Proteſtants ſhould be Juſ- 
tices of Peace, Lord-Lieutenants, Deputy-Lieutenants, or Officers 
in the Navy, during the Reign 2 a Popiſb Sueceſſor, and that _ 


n 

of theſe Officers ſhould be put out, or removed, but by Parliament; 
and offered to conſent to any other Limitations, ſo as the Right of 
Succeſſion was not defeated, „„ ; 

The Ptesbyterians of Scatland appeared ſo furious at this Time, 
that they murdered Dr. Sharp, the Archbiſhop of Sz. Andrews, in 
his Coach. 1 LIE | 

The Commons of Frpland, notwithſtanding the King's Conceſ- 
flons, ordered a Bill to be brought in, to diſable the Die of York 
to fucceed to the Crown. | | | 
Five Jeſuits being convicted at the Old. Bailey of High-Treaſon, 
in conſpiring to; aſſaſſinate the King, and ſubvert the Government, 
were executed at burn the 2 ½, profeſſing their Innocence to 
the laſt. W : 5 
The Presbyterians of Scotland railing a Rebellion about this Time, 
the Duke of Menmouth defeated them at Bothwell Bridge, and, a- 
mong the Priſoners, took ſeveral of the Murderers of the Archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, who were hanged afterwards. - 

© Duels being very frequent in England at this Time, a Proclama- 

tion was publiſned, wherein his Majeſty declared no Perſon ſhould 

be pardoned who killed-another in a Duel. 2 8 

Fane 1680. ] His Majeſty publiſhed a Declaration alſo, ſetting, 
forth that he was never married to the Duke of Mozmonth's Mother, 
or any other Woman, but Queen Katharine, This was done upon 


b an Opinion 8 this Time, that the King was really mar- 
> tied to the Duke's Mother, and that therefore he ought to ſucceed to 
K the Crown, before the Duke of York. 67 


Majeſty, declaring” their Abhorrence of the late tumultuous Peti- 
tions for calling a Parliament, (October 27.) the Commons reſoly- 
ed, that it is the undoubted Right of the Subject to petition for the 


* | | The City of Fe/fminfler and other Towns having addreſſed his 


calling of a Parliament, and that to traduce ſuch Petitions, as tu- l 
multuous and ſeditious, was to contribute to the Deſign of altering | 
the Conftitution. And a Bill was brought in again, for diſabling e 


James Duke of York to inherit the Crown: Whereupon the King. 
ſent a Meſſage to the Commons, ſhewing his Readineſs to concur in a 
any Meaſures to ſecure them 2gainſt Popery, but the altering the tl 
Succeſſion : However the AQ for diſabling the Duke of York to ſuc- C 
ceed to the Crown, ſoon after paſſed that Houſe, and was carried 
up to the Lords by the Lord Riel; but it was thrown out of that re 
Houſe, at the ſecond Reading, by a Majority of thirty Voices, the al 
King being at that Time preſent in the Houle. | tl 
Dec.] The Lord Stafford, being convicted of the Popiſb Plot, was as 
. beheaded the 2975. The Lord FT and ſome other us Peo- | 
ple, queſtioning the King's Power to remit the Hanging, "Drawing, A 
and Quartering, Bethe} and Corniſh, the Sheriffs of London and 
Midadlęſex, applied themſelves to the Commons for their Direction; 
who very magiſterially declared, they were content the Lord Staf- 
ford ſhould be beheaded only. Then the Commons reſolved, that 
no Member ſhould accept any Place, without the Leave 2 2 
| 8 S754 


* 


Houſe.. They reſolved alſo, that, until a Bill ſhould be paſſed 
for excluding the Duke of York, they could not give any Supply 
without Danger to his Majeſty, and extreme Hazard of the Proteſ- 
tant Religion. ed wh 13 


” 


They reſolved; that whoever ſhould lend the King any Money, 


upon any Branch of his Revenue, or buy any Tally of Anticipa- 
tion, ſhould be judged a Hinderer of the Sitting of Parliament, 
and be reſponſible for the ſame in Parliament. | 

March 21.] The next Parliament met at Oxford, where the fol- 
lowing Expedients were propoſed inftead of the Bill of Excluſion, 


diz. that the whole Government, upon the Death of his preſent 


Majeſty, ſhould be veſted in a Regent, who ſhould be the Princeſs 
of Orange, and, if the died without Iſſue, then the Princeſs Ann: 
ſhould be Regent; but, if the Duke of 774 ſhould have a Son educated 
a Proteſtant, then the Regency ſhould laſt no longer than his Mino- 
rity ; and that the Regents ſhould govern in the Name of their Fa- 
ther while he lived, but that he ſhould be obliged to reſide five hun- 
dred Miles from the Brit; Dominions : And, if the Duke ſhould 
return to theſe Kingdoms, the Crown ſhould immediately devolve on 
the Regents, and the Duke and his Adherents be deemed guilty of 


High-Treaſon. | 


March 28, 1681.} The Bill of Excluſion, however, was brought 
in again, and read the firſt Time, and ordered a ſecond Reading: 
Whereupon the King came to the Houſe of Lords, and, having ſent 
for the Commons, ws told them he obſerved ſuch Heats among 
them, and ſuch Differences between the two Houſes, that he thought 
fit to diſſolve the Parliament; after which he immediately ſet out 
for Windſor. | | | a 
Stephen Colltdge was ſoon after committed to the Tower for High- 
Treaſon, in conſpiring to make an Inſurrection at Oxford, when the 
Parliament fat there; and, being convicted of High-Treaſon, was 
executed at Oxford the 3 ff of Auguſt. PETS 
- The King publiſhed an Order of Council, for the Entertainment 
and Subſiſtance of the French Proteftants, who fled hither to avoid 
the Perſecution of their Grand Monarch ; for which the French 
Church in London returned his Majefty their Thanks. 2585 

Nov. 24.] An Indictment for High- Treaſon was prefer- 


md againſt the Earl of Shaftesbury, at the Old-Bailey, for framing 


an Aſſociation to exclude the Duke of Vor by Force, to deftroy 
the King's Guards, and compel his Majeſty to ſubmit to ſuch Terms 
as the Conſpirators ſhould impoſe upon him. | 
Addreſſes arrived from all Parts of the Kingdom, exprefling their 
Abhorrence of the Earl of Shaftesbury*s Aſſoclation. Bo 
Feb. 3.) Thomas Thynne, Eſq; was ſhot in his Coach in Pall- 
mark,. who rivalled him in his Miſtreſs. EN 
The Duke of York, being adviſed by his Majeſty to retire, em- 


mall, by tome Aſſaſſins hired for that Purpoſe, by Count Koningſ- 


barked on Board the Glouceſter Frigate for Scotland; and on the oth, 


the Glouceſter ſtruck on the Sands, called the Lemon and Oar, about 
1 25 | 8 fixteen 


abs " "ENGLAND. 


ſixteen Leagues from the Mouth of the Humber ; and the Ship wa 
loſt, with moſt of the Crew and Paſſengers, as was reported ; only 
the Duke and ſome few that he took with him in the Pinnace were 
ſaved ; among whom was Mr. Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl. 
borough, for whoſe Preſervation the Duke of York was extremely 
Winne. 

June 26, 1682. The Sheriffs of Londen, Pilkington and Skate, 
continuilie the Poll for new Sheriffs in a riotous Manner, after the 
Common- hall was adjourned by the Lord-Mayor, were committed 
to the Tower, but afterwards r to Bail. 

Several other Perſons were apprehended for a Riot on the 5th of 
the King: and ſentenced to ſtand in the Pillory, and pay a Fine to 

e 

March 22.] The King and the Duke of York being at New- 


market, a Fire broke out which conſumed half the Town, and occa- 


fioned his Return to London ſooner than he intended: Whereby he 
eſcaped being aſſaſſinated at the Rye-boufe, in his Return, by Rum 
bold and the reſt of thę Republican Conſpirators. 

Mr. Papillon and Mr. Dabois, having ſtood Canditates for She. 
riffs, cauſed Sir #:i/kam Pritchard the Lord-Mayor, who adjourned 
the Poll, Sheriff Noth, and ſeveral other Aldermen, to be arreſted, 
and detained till One the next Morning: Whereupon the Lieutenancy 

raiſed the Militia, and the Lord-Mayor and the reſt were releaſed. 
Pilkington and Shxte, the late Sheriffs, the Lord Grey of Werk, 
Alderman Corniſb, and ſeveral of the principal Rioters, were tried 
at Guildhall, for continuing the Poll for Sheriffs, after the Common. 
hall was adjourned, and for aſſaulting the Lord-May or: They were 
convicted and fined, Piltington 500 J. Shute 1000 Marks, the Lord 
"4k Bethel, and. Corniſh © 1000 Marks, and the reſt in leſſer 


Lehe Common - Council of Landun diſclaimed their being concerned 
in the arreſting the Lord-Mayor: However, the Court of Ning r 
Bench. gave To ent - againſt the City, in the Quo Warrants 
brought againſt their Charter. 

About this Time, the Plot or Confoirmtrh aſſaſſinate his Majeſty, 
at __ Rye-houſe in Hertfordfoire, was diſcovered. 

A Proclamation was publiſhed for apprehending the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Ford, Lord Grey of Neri, Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and Ro- 
bert Ferguſon, who were fled from Juſtice ; and 500 . was offered 

for apprehending any of them. 

The Lord Howard of Eſcrick, one of the Conſpirators, came in 
and informed. the Government, that the Earl of Eſea, the Lord 
Ruſſel, and others, were concerned in the Conſpiracy ; whereupon 
they were apprehended. 


The City of London made their Submiſſion to the King at Wind 


fer, and complied with the Regulations he was pleaſed to preſcribe 
them ; the principal whereof were, that if the King did not approve 
of the Lord Mayor, Ks or other 2 of _ City, he 
might nominate — | | 

168 3. 
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15683.) The Lord- Mayor, Aldermen, and Common - Council of 


London, congratulated his Majeſty and the Duke of. 7574, upon the 
Diſcovery of the Rye-houſe Plot; and Addreſſes came from all Parts 
of the Kingdom to the ſame Effect. 22 | | 
William Lord Rufſel was tried and convicted of High-Treaſon, 
in conſpiring the Death of the King, and, to that End, conſulting and 
concluding with other Traitors, to raiſe a Rebellion, and to ſeize 
and deſtroy the King's Guards. William Hone and John Rouſe were 
alſo convicted, and, with Valeot and the Lord Reel, received Sen- 
tence of Death, the 14th of July. 

The Earl of Eſex's Throat was cut in the Tower, on the 21 


of July. And the Lord Rye] was beheaded in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; 


ina Paper he left behind him, he acknowledged he had ſeveral 
Times heard the ſeizing the King's Guards propoſed, but ſaid he 
never conſented to it. 4 | | | 

The ſame Day, a Decree of the Univerſity of Oxford paſſed in 
Convocation 2 the Doctrine of Reſiſtance. 5 

The Princeſs Aune was married to Prince George of Denmark, at 
St. James's, on the 28th of July. 78 

Sept. 12.] The Siege of Vienna was raiſed by the King of Poland 
and the Duke of Lorrain, before which City the Turks are ſaid to 
have loſt 70,000 Men. | EY 

. 4.) The Judgment in the Caſe of the 2uo Warrants be- 

ing entered againſt the City of London, his Majeſty granted a 
Commiſſion to Sir William Pritchard, the preſent Lord-Mayor ; 
and Commiſſions to the Sheriffs, Daniel and Daſowood, to exerciſe 
their reſpective Offices during Pleaſure. | 
The King ſent Commiſſions into the City, to ſixteen of the antient 
loyal Aldermen, and eight new ones, to act as Aldermen in the ſe- 
veral Wards, | | a 
Agernoon Sidney, Eſq; was arrai at the K:ng's-Bench Bar for 
Bib Treafon ig conſpiring the _ of his Maickty, and con- 
ſplting with ſeveral other Traitors how to compaſs it; but more 
particularly for contriving a treaſonable Libel, wherein he aſſerts all 
Power to be originally in the People, and delegated by them to the 
Parliament, to whom the King was ſubje&, and might be called to 

ccount. | 
He was brought to his Trial, and, being convicted of High-Trea- 
ſon, was beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 21ff, glorying that he 


died for the good Old Cauſe, in which he had been engaged from his 


Youth. 

The Duke of Monmouth, ſubmitting himſelf, was admitted to his 
Majeſty's Preſence: And figned a Paper, acknowledging his being 
concerned in the late Conſpiracy, except that Part of it againſt the 
King's Life, and obtained his Pardon; but relapſing again, and in- 


fiſting the Paper he had figned ſhould be returned him; he was ba- 


niſhed the Court, and went over into Holland. . OdA9L 1; 
Jobn Hampden, Eſq; being convicted of a Miſdemeanour, in con- 


Þiring and confederating with other Perſons to make an Inſurrection, 


8 3 | was 
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was fined-40,000 J. and obliged to give Security for his good Beha, 


viour during Liſe. 
About the Beginning of December begun a very hard Froſt, Which 


continued to the 57 of February, without Intermiſſion, inſomuch 


that the Coaches ran upon the Thames from the Temple to V. eftminſter, 
in Hilary Term. 

©:2Fhe Boke of York having brought an Action of Scandalum Mag- 
natum againſt John Dutton, Eiq; the Defendant was convicted of 


ing the following Words, wiz. The Duke of York is a x7 and 


Iwill be hanged at my own Door, before ſuch a' damned Popiſh Raſcal 
Gali inherit the Crown ; and the Jury gave the Duke 10,000 J. Da- 


"The Lord Chief-Juſtice. Fe feries, having perſuaded the City of 
Fran and ſeveral other Corporations, to ſurrender their Charters, 
waited on his Majeſty with them at Winchefter, and received an Af. 
ſurance that they ſhould be renewed with Advantage. 

Sir William Pritchard, the late Lord-Mayor, having brought his 
Action againſt Thomas Papillon, for arreſting and detaining him in 
Priſon, having no jor or probable Cauſe of — the Jury gave 
= J. Damages 

Dec. 12, 1684] ] "Twenty -five Corporations in Cornwall, and fix 
in Devon, having Irma their Charters, they were preſented to 
his Majeſty by the Earl of Bath. 

King Charles II. died at Whitehall, on the gth of Arby. 1684- 5. 
in the 5574 Year of his Age, and 37th of his Reign, about 25 Years 
after his Reſtoration, and was buried in Weſtminſter: Abbey. He had 
but one Wife, Katharine Infanta of Portugal, who ſurv ived him 


many Years ; he left no Iſſue by her, but his Natural Children were 


numerous, from whom the Dukes of Monmouth, Cleveland, Graften, 
Richmond, Northumberland, and St. Alhan's, deſcended. 

Febr. 5, 1684-5.) James II. the third, bat only ſurviving Son of 
King Charles I. 2 Brother and Heir to King Charles II. ſucceed- 
ed to the Crown: And went publicly to Maſs at St. Jamess Cha- 


pel, three Days after his Acceſſion. He alſo publiſned two Papers, 


taken out of the late King's ſtrong Box, to manifeſt he died a Pa- 
pit; though the late Duke of Bucks, who knew the King well, 
was of Opinion he died a Deif. 

- 1685.) The Parliament of England met on the 19245 of May; 
when the King aſſured them, that he was determined to proteft the 
Church of England, and maintain the Liberties and Properties of his 


People. He acquainted them alſo, that 4rgy/e was landed in Scor- 


land, and raiſing a Rebellion there; res n both Houſes reſolve 

to afviſt his Majefty. 8 ja $ 
The King 2 ſent a Meflage to both Houſes, acquainting 

| them that the Duke of Monmouth was landed at Lyme in Dor/et/bire : 


Whereupon _ reſolved to ſtand by him, with their Lives _ 
ain | 


Fortunes, a the Duke, and all other Rebels and Traitors ; ; 
| Pry a Bill for HY the oy w High-Treaſon, | 
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The Earl of Ag vis Forces were diſperſed, and himſelf made 


Priſoner on the 17th of June. 
In the mean Time the Duke of Monmouth, having increaſed. his 
5 to 3000 Men, marched to 7. aunton-Dean, and cauſed. him- 


Ed of Gow King. 
be of Arg yle was Peheaded on the 30th of June at Edin- 
burgh, upon a former Sentence paſſed upon him, for High-Trea- 


5% 6. The Duke of Monmouth alſo was defeated, by the Earl 
of Fever ſham and Lord Churchill, at Sedgmore near "Bridewmcers 5 
and, being taken Priſoner, was beheaded = Tower- hill on the 155 
of ; NF and a great many of his Followers were condemned and 
executed in the Weſt, by Tg i Fefferies and his Aſſociates. 1 
Henry Corniſp, Eſq; Alderman of London, being tried at the O/4- 
Bailey for High-Treaſon, and convicted, was hanged and quarter- 


ed in Cheapfide, on the 19th of October. 


The Parliament meeting on the 975% of Nowember, the King made 
a Speech to both Houſes, wherein he told them, that he had em- 
ployed ſome Officers, who were not qualified according to the Teſt- 
Act, of whoſe unqueſtionable Loyalty he was fatisfied, and hoped 
this would breed no Difference between him and his People. The 


Commens thereupon, in their Addreſs to his Majeſty, offered to in- 


demnify the Recuſant Officers for what was paſſed ; but intimated 
their Deſire, that his Majeſty would not continue any Recuſants in 
Office for the future. 

The King fent a Letter to the Archbiſhop, en the 545 of March, | 
to prohibit the Clergy to preach on Controverſial Points, the Ex- 
rors of Popery being the 35 Subject in moſt Pulpits. Some judges 
were turned out — the ſame Time, far declaring againſt the Diſ- 
penſing Power. 

March 14, 1686.] A Letter was ſent by the King to, the Biſhop 
of London, to ſuſpend Dr. Joa Sharp, for ſome Reflections on Pope- 
ry in his Sermons; and he ſoon after ordered his Army, to the Num- 


ber of fiſteen thouſand Men, to encamp on Houn/lqw-Heath, where 


his Majeſty had a Pavilion erected, and a Pois Chapel, and ſpent 
Part of the Summer in his C 
Aug. 3.] A new Court, called the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, 
being erected, the Biſhop of London was ſummoned” by the 
ni den before x when he tendered a Plea to the "Jon 
dition of the Court: Whereupon be was ſuſpended from exerci- 
ing his Epiſcopal Office. 

Mr. Samuel Johnſon, once Chaplain to the late Lord Rabel, and 
who had been formerly convicted of writing a Libel, called, Julian 


the Apoſtate, was again convicted, the laſt Trinity Term, of wri- 
ang a Pamphlet, intitled, An Addreſs to the Engliſh Proteſtants 7: 


James's Army: And was adjudged to fland three Times in 
the ory, to pay a Fine of- 500 Marks, and to be N from 


Newgate to Tyburg. 
* * . And 
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And now the King thought fit to ſend the Earl, of Cafflenain 
'Ambaſſador to the Pope, and proceeded to take the White Staff 
n wt 0 te nn one 

Feb. 6.] The Earl of Tyrconnel, a Papiſt, was made Lord-De- 
puty of Ireland, in the Room of the Earl of Clarendon, who refuſed 
to enter into the King's Meaſures, as well as the Earl of Ro- 


chefter. 1 n | 2 
A Letter alſo was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, to admit 
Alban Francis, a Benedictine Monk, to the Degree of Maſter of 
_ without adminiſtring the uſual Oath, which the Univerſity re- 
1 n 3 1 | . 


IS _ z 45 1687.] The next unpopular Step was the Publiſhing a 
85 tion, allowing Liberty of Conſcience to all his Majeſty's Sub- 
jects, ſuſpending and diſpenſing with the Penal Laws and Teſts, and 
even with the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, on Admiſſion into 
Offices, Civil or Military. © T 
Ws 9] And the Vice-Chancellor and Senate of Cambridge were 
ſummoned to appear before the Lords Commiſſioners for Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Affairs in the Council-Chamber, on the 21/7 of April, to anſwer 
their Contempt, in not giving the Monk a Degree, About the 
ſame Time (Apr. 11) the King ſent his Mandate to Magdalen'Col- 
lege in Oxox, to elect Mr. Anthony Farmer their Preſident. 
Apr. 28.) Sir Richard Allibon, a Papiſt, was made one of the 
1 of the Ming Bench; and Mr. Serjeant Potvell, one of the 
5 — f ĩͤ ß 
, May 27. ] The Eccleſtaſtical Commiſſion proceeded to paſs Sentence 
of Deprivation againſt Dr. John Peachall, Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
Gridge, for his Contempt in not admitting Father Francis to a De- 
gree, without taking the Oaths ; and the Senate were reprimanded, 
and ordered to ſend up Copies of their Statuts. "1 
I The Vice-Preſident and Fellows of Magdalen College alſo were ci- 
tteed to appear before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners at Vhiteball, the 
6th of June, to anſwer why they refuſed to comply with the King's 
Mandate, to elect Mr. Farmer their Preũdent, and proceeded to 
_elect'Mr. Jobn Hough ; and the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners declared 
the Election of Mr. Hongb void, and that Dr. A/4worth be ſuſpend- 
ed from being Vice-Preſident, and Dr. Fairfax from his Fellowſhip, 
for their Contempt in not electing Mr. Farmer; but, this Gentle- 
man's Character appearing ſcandalous, (Sept. 4.) the King ordered 
"them to chuſe the Biſhop of Oxford, and threatened the Fellows of 
Magdalen College for their Contempt, in not electing him their Pre- 
ſident. And, on the 16th of November, Sentence of Expulſion was 
Pronounced againſt the Fellows, by Viſitors appointed by his Ma- 
jeſty to viſit that College; and by the Eccletiaſtical Commiſſioners 


* 


they were diſabled to hold any Ecclefiaſtical Preferments. 
Ar. 27, 1688.] The King iſſued another Declaration for Liber- 
ty of Conſcience, in which the former Declaration of the 4h of 
April, 1687, was recited. - Then he propoſed to the Officers and Sol- 
fler of his Army to fign a Writing, in which they were to engage, 
41 | RY 18 ; — | Pay” "7a 


1 * 


5 to the utmoſt of their Power, to procure the Penal Laws and Teſt 


to be repealed. - =! Foto 5 
The firſt Regiment, on which the Experiment was made, was the 
Earl of Litchfield's, to whom the Major having opened the Matter, 


and commanded all thoſe that would not comply with his Majeſty, 


to lay down their Arms; to the King's great Surprize, -wha was pre- 
ent, the whole Regiment (except two Captains and ſome few Po- 
pi Soldiers) laid down their Arms. 7 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of Sr. Aſaph, Ely, 


Chicheftcr, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, and Briſtol, ſigned a Pe- 


tition to his Majeſty, to diſpenſe with their diſtributing and reading 
the Declaration for ſuſpending the Penal Laws ; which being deno- 
minated a Libel, they were committed to the Tower on refuſing ta 
ut in Bail; but, upon their Trials in We/ftminfler-hall, the Jury 
ait in their Verdict that they were not Guilty: At which there 
were great Rejoicings, even in the King's Army. 8 . 

Sir Richard Holloway and Sir John Powell, Juſtices of the 
Xing s- Bench, were diſplaced, for giving their Opinions againſt the 
Court in Favour of the ſeven Biſhops. | 
A Thankſgiving for the Birth of the Prince of Fales, on the 10h 
of June, was obſerved in the Cities of London and Weſtminſter, 

The French King offered to ſend King James 30,000 Men, ſince 


his own Forces could not be depended on ; but his Majeſty was ad- 
viſed to refuſe them. | | 75 ; 

The King receiving certain Intelligence, that the Preparations of 
the Dutch were intended againit England, (Sept. 30.) the Biſhop 


of London's Suſpenſion was taken off. | "* 
About the ſame Time, the Prince of Orange publiſhed a Decla- 
ration, with the Reaſons of his intended Expedition to England, 
pix. to facilitate the calling of a free Parliament, and to enquire in- 
to the Birth of the Prince of ales. . 
The King proceeded to reſtore the Charter of London, And, 
having deſired the Advice of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Biſhop of London, and their Brethren about Town, nine of 
the Biſhops attended his Majeſty with ten Articles, or Propoſitions, as 
the beſt Means to reſtore his Affairs; the chief of which were, that 


his Majeſty would ſuffer the Law to take its Courſe, and call a Par- 
liament: Whereupon he diſſolved the Commiſſion for Cauſes Ec- 


their Places. 25 | 2 OY 
OZFober 12.) An Order was made for reſtoring Magdalen College 
to its Rights; and a Proclamation was publiſhed, for reſtoring Cor- 
3 their ancient Charters, Liberties, Rights, and Fran- 
F | 7, TW wife 
The King demanding of the Biſhops, whether they invited over 
the Prince of Orange, as he ſuggeſted in his Declaration, ſame of 


cleſiaſtical, diſplaced the Popih Magiſtrates, and put Proteffants in 


them denied it; but, upon his demanding of them to ſigu an Ab- 
ts ue Eo nn 
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Jand, on the other Hand, were prevail vailed on to ſign an Abhorrence | 


of the Invaſion. 


* "The Prince of Orange, landing at Torbay on the 5th of November, 
arrived at Exeter the 815; where an Aſſociation was ſigned by the 
Gentlemen, who joined the Prince of Orange at Exeter, to aſſiſt and 


defend his Highneſs : And the Duke of Grafton, the Lord Churehill, 


with ſeveral other Perſons of . and a good Body of Troops, 
deſerted his Majeſty at Salisbury: Whereupon the King returned to 
Whitehall, where he found the Princeſs Arne went away the Night 


before, after the Prince her Husband ; whereupon, Dec. 8.) the 
Queen and the young Prince were ſent over to France, and the 


King embarked for France himſelf (Dec. 12.) About this Time 
the Nation was alarmed with an Account of a general Maſſacre in- 
tended hen England, by the Irifþ Troops; which is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been a Stratagem, to create in People a, Bread 
of Popery, and of King Fames's Retum. 
The Mob demoliſhed and plundered ſeveral Maſs-houſes, and the 
Houſes of the Roman Catholics in London, and particularly the i" 
2: Ambaſſador's. And the Lord-Chancellor Zeferzes, being taken 
in Diſguiſe at Napping, was in Danger of being pulled to Pieces, if he 
had not been ſent Priſoner to the Toxwer ; and there he died ſoon after, 
Dec. 14.) The King, being driven back by contrary Winds to 
Fever/ſham, was taken for a Jeſuit, and abuſed by the Rabble, but 
. reſcued by ſome Gentlemen that knew him; and, by the Invitation 
of the Lords at London, the King returned to Fhiteba/l, where he 
was received with the moſt joyful Acclamations of the People. But 
(Dec. 17.) the Prince of Oranges Forces took Poſſeſſion of all the 
Poſts about Fþitehall and St. James, and ſent. an Order at Mid- 
= for the King to remove from Whitehall; which his Ma- 
Fe 


ſabmitted to, and went to Rocheffer under a Dutch Guard, 
where he. embarked for France again: Whereupon moſt of the 
Lords and Perſons of Quality ſigned the Aſſociation, that was 
drawn up at Exeter, to ſtand by the Prince. 4 | 
___ The King left a Paper behind him, when, he embarked again, 
wherein he ſaid the World could not wonder at his Departure, after 
the Prince of Orange had made the Earl of Feverſbam Priſoner, 
whom he ſent to treat with him in a friendly Manner; and had com- 
manded his own Guards to take Poſſeſſion of Whitehall at eleven at 
* and ſent him an Order at Midnight, when he was in 
to be gone. After this he had little to hope for, from one who had 
invaded his Kingdoms, and called the Legitimacy of his Son in 
Queſtion, appealing {to all that knew him, and even to the Prince 
himſelf, if they could believe him guilty of ſo unnatural a Vil- 


Nos The Prince, having received Intelligence of the King's Departure, 
- publiſhed a Declaration, requiring all thoſe who had ſerved as Mem- 
ders in any of the Parliaments, held in the Reign of King Charles II. 

to meet him at St. Janes, the 26h Inſtant, together with the Al- 
dermen and Common - Council of Londor. 4 U 
| 17 
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Bec. 25.] And ſoon after the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, aſ- 
ſembled at Veſminſter, addreſſed the Prince of Orange, to ſend 
Circular Letters to the ſeveral Counties, Univerſities, Cities, and 
Boroughs, to ſend Members to repreſent them, te meet and fit at 
Weſtminſter the 224 of January. They alſo addreſſed the Prince of 
Orange, to take upon him the Adminiftration of Public Affairs, both 
Civil and Military, and the Diſpoſal of the Public Revenue, till 
the Meeting of the intended Convention on the 224 of January. 

January 22.) The Convention being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
the Marquis of Hallifax was choſen Speaker by the Upper-houſe, 
and Henry Powle, Elq; by the Lower-houſe. And the Commons 
reſolved that King Fames IT. having endeavoured to ſubvert the 
Conſtitation; -by breaking the origina Contract between King and 


People; and by the Advice of Jeſuits and other wicked Perſons, 


having violated the fundamental Laws ; and having withdrawn him- 
ſelf out of the Kingdom, he had abdicated the Government, and 
the Throne was thereby vacant ; and Mr. Hampden carried this Re- 
ſolution up to the Lords. | | 
The Lords ſent back the aboveſaid Reſolution of the Commons, 
with Amendments, vix. inſtead of the Word abdicated, they put deſert- 
ed, and omitted the Words, And the Throne is thereby become wacant ; 
which occaſioned long and warm Debates between the two Houſes ; 
but at length the Lords agreed to the Reſolution without any A- 
mendment. And -(Febr, 13) both Houſes attended the Prince and 

Princeſs of Orange with a Pectaration! aſſerting the Rights and Li- 
berties of the $ 


Queen of England, France, and treland, to hold to them, during 
their Lives, and the Life of the Survivor af them; and that the 
ſole and full Exerciſe of the Royal Power be only in, and executed 
by the ſaid Prince of Orange, in the Names of the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs during their joint Lives, Remainder to the Heirs of the Body 
of the Princeſs; Remainder to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, 


and the Heirs of her Body; Remainder to the Heirs of the Body 


of the Prince of Orange: For the Prince refuſed to accept the 
Crown, ' unleſs the Power, as well as the Name of King, was confer- 
red upon him, infiſting that the Princeſs ſhould have no' Share in the 
Government ; and, if they would not yield to this, he threatened to 
return to Holland, and leave them to the Mercy of their exaſperat- 
ed Prince, which ſoon filenced all his Oppoſers in the Debates con- 
gerning the Abdication. | „„ 

Febr. 13, 1688.) Villiam- Henry and Mary, Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange, were proclaimed King and Queen, with the afual So- 
lemnity. And (April 11, 1689) were crowned at Weſtminſter by 
the Biſhop of London, Dr. Burnet preaching the Coronation-Ser- 


James, having embarked ſome Troops in France, with which 


n. 
1. King Jane, 
e © nts 
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ubject; and reſolved, that Villiam and Mary, 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, be, and ſhall be declared King and 
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In the mean Time, the commons addreſſed his Majeſty to de. 
clare War againit Fance, and promiſed to ſtand by him. 

May 11.] The Deputies from the Convention of Scotland made 
a formal of that Crown to King William: and Queen Mary, in 
the Banguetting-houſe. 

The Grand Alliance between the Emperor, King William, and 
the States General, was concluded at Vieana. 

The Royal Aſſent was given to the Act, commonly 


May 24. 
Called the 1 oleration- L Act, for e e Proteflant Difſenters 


from the Penalties of the Law. 
- May 26.]. The Lord Viſcount Dundee engaged General Mackay 


on the Blair of Athol: Dundee was General for King James, and 


Mackay for King William. Mackay was routed, but, the Lord Dur- 


dee killed in the Action, King Famer 5 Intereſt declined in 


Scotland, and his Friends were never able to make any conſiderable 


' Oppoſition afterwards. 
The Parliament of heland was aſſembled by King James about 
this Time, and attainted the Duke of = the Archbiſhops, 


* ſeven Barer, and munen of the Proteflant Nobility and 


70 22. On the other Hand, an Act for aboliſhing Epiſcopacy 


in Scotland received the Royal Aﬀent. 
Fuly-24.} The Princeſs Anne was delivered of a Son, chriſtened 


Wien, and afterwards created: Duke of Glouceſter. 


July 30. J Major-General Kite relieved 3 which was 


to a ſtarving Condition, and bravely defended by Dr. 


Walker far above three Months, after the Governgr Lundee had 


deſerted that Command. 


Aug. 12, 1689.) Duke Schonberg ſet ſail for Freland with 19,000 
Land Forces, and arrived the next Day in the Bay of Carrickfergus : 
And, though there was no Action this Campaign, there was a great 


| 3 — the Soldiers. 
paſſed this Seſſion, for Payment of the dude, the 


Chaps 5 5 6 King 3 eng $ . to Rn amounting to 
600,000. 


> * ” NR EEE. 


whoſe ill Conduct, Duke ori had waited for Ae Porter 
and Carriages, and the Soldiers wanted their Bread; the Horſes 
had neither Shoes nor Proyender, nor the Surgeons Medicines for 
the Sick; ſor which ſome People loſt their. Face, but ſuffered no 


other Puniſhment. 
Dec. 18.) The Commons addrefled King Tilliam to make a 


eee of r J. per Aunum, for the Prince and Princeſs of 


enmark : t the obtaining this Addreſs occaſioned ſuch a Miſ- 


underſtanding between * N and Princeſs, that the _ 
| wo 


Marc 
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would have no Converſation or Correſpondence with her after- 


— * 


wards. | * 1 2 | 
The Gentlemen of England ſeemed greatly diſtreſſed at this Time, 
by paying Three Shillings in the Pound, and a Poll-Tax ; ſcarce 
any of . knew how to retrench their Expences, though the 


| Taxes of all kinds had leſſened their Revenues conſiderably. 


And now, Lewis XIV. determining to ſupport King James in 
ireland, the Count de Lauxin and the Marquis de Lerry landed in 


| r en eye with 5000 French. 255 
14.] In the mean Time, the Parliament of England 
granted to their Majeſties for their Lives, and the Life of the Sur- 


vivor of them, certain Duties upon Beer, Ale, and other Liquors; 
with other Duties of Tonnage and Poundage, Ge. ENTS 
- 1690.) In theſe Acts were Clauſes, impowering the Ring to an- 
ticipate and borroẽw Money on his Revenues, as he had deſired in 
his Speech, which was the Beginning of the Funds ſo deſtructive to 
the Nation. The Advice of his pretended Friends was, Borrow 
what you can; the more you borrow, the more Friends you make, 
Intereſt is a ſtronger Tie than Principle. Accordingly the Mi- 
e e, whatever Intereſt and Premiums were demanded, for 
the of Money; and Naval Stores and Proviſions were taken 
up at thirty, forty, and ſometimes fifty per Cent. The monied 
Men, and thoſe that could bear Stock, doubled and trebled their 
Fortunes, by buying up Debentures and Government Securities. 
An Act paſſed this Seſſion, for reverſing the Judgment, in a QA 
Warranto, againſt the City of London, and for reſtoring that City 
to its antient Rights and Privileges. A ag 
June 30.} The French Fleet defeated the United Engliſb and 
Dutch Fleets, commanded by the Earl of Torrington this Year, off 
of Beachy-head. 1 | 2 
July 1.) A Battle was fought between King Janes and King 
William upon the Banks of the Boyne in Ireland. The Jriſb Foot 
did not ſtand a Charge, ſo that King William gained an eaſy Vic- 
tory ; the French and Swiſs, however, made an orderly Retreat, 
and King Fames retired to Dablin ; and, having obſerved there was 
no Dependance upon the Ji Troops in their own Country, he em- 
barked at Waterford for France. In this Battle Duke Schomberg was 
killed, and Dr. Walker who defended Londonderry ſo bravely. - 
The ſame Day, the French, commanded by Marſhal CZuxemburgh, 


| Cefeated the Dutch, commanded by Prince Waldeck, in the Plains 


of Fleury in Flanders. Kane een | | 
July 22.] The French landed ſome Troops at Torbay,” and burnt 
Tinmouth, after their Succeſs at Beachy-head : And the Nation was 


in a terrible Conſternation, for ſome Time, expecting an Invaſion: 


Nov. 14.] Captain James Campbell, Brother to the Earl of Argyle, 
by the Affittance of Arebibald Montgomery and Sir John Jobnſton, 
ſeized and forcibly married Mrs. Mary IA harton, a rich Heireſs of 


| thirteen Years'of Age, for which Sir John Johnfon was aftetwards 


hanged : | 
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And an Act of Parliament. paſſed, for: making void the 
Marriage between Captain Campbell and Mrs. Wharton. Nag 
January 16.] At the Congreſs. of the Hague, conſiſting of the 


of German, the Imperial; Engliſh, Italian, Spaniſh, and 


Dutch. Minifters, a Declaration. was drawn up, wherein, 1. They 


ſolemnly proteſted before God, that their Intentions were never to 


nake Peace with Lewis XIV. until he had made Reparation to the 
Holy See, for whatever he had acted againſt it; and till he had an- 

aulled and made void all thoſe infamous Proceedings againſt the Holy 
Father Iunacent XI. 2: Nor until he had reſtored to each Party all 
he had taken from them ſince the Peace of Munſter. 3. Nor till he 


* 


reſtored to the e of France all their Poſſeſſions and 

zoods, and an entire Liberty of Conſcience. 4. Nor till the 
Eſtates of the Kingdom of France ſhould be eſtabliſhed in their an- 
cient Liberties; ſo that the Clergy, the Nobility, and the third 
Eſtate might enjoy their ancient and lawful Privileges: Nor till 
their Kings, for the future, ſhould be obliged to call together the 
ſaid Eſtates, when they deſired any Supply, without whom they 
ſhould not raiſe any Money, on any Pretence whatſoever; and till 


the Parliaments of that Kingdom, and all other his Subjects, were 


reſtored to their juſt Rights. And the Confederates invited the Sub- 
zeQs of France to join with them in this Undertaking, for reſtoring 
them to their Rights and Liberties; threatning Ruin and Devaſtation 
to thoſe that refuſed. | 12201 ei i 
Sir Richard Graham, Bart. Viſcount Preſton, and John Acton, 
were tried at the Ola. Bailey for High-Treaſon, and condemned. 
VNV. B. Theſe Gentlemen were taken over-againſt Graveſend, in 


a Smack they had hired to carry them to France, with Pa- 


28 2 Gy giving Intelligence of the State of the Royal Navy; 
but only Abbton was hanged. 385 
Febr. 1. ] Dr. William Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
deprived for not taking the Oaths to King Villiam; Dr. Thomas 
Kenn, Biſhop of Bath and Wells; Dr. Francis Turner, Biſhop of 
El 3 Dr. Robert Frampton, Biſhop of Glocefter ; Dr. Thomas White, 
Biſhop of Pererborough; and Dr. William (Lloyd, Biſhop of Nor. 
wich, were alſo deprived the ſame Day. TT 
1691. Mons was ſurrendered” to the French the 10th of April, 
N. S. The Battle of 4ghrim was fought in Ireland, on the 13th 
of uh; where St. Ruth, the French General, being killed in the 
Beginning of the Action, the 1ri/5 were defeated, and General 
Ginkle obtained a compleat Victory. Limerick ſurrendered ſoon af- 
ter, with the ' Caſtles of Roſs and Clare, and all other Places and 
Caſlles that were in Poſſeſſion of the 1+j&, which put an End to 


the War in Ireland ; but very advantageous Terms were granted to 


the Carbolics by this Capitulation, TE: | | 
The Philoſophical Robert Boyle; Eſq; died on the 7th of January, 


and left a Sum of Maney for a Monthly Sermon againſt Atheiſm, 
no called Boyle's Lectures, which js preached at St. Paul's. 
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motis, to be a notorious Cheat, Impoſtor, and falſe Acculer. 


\. Biſhop Burnet obſerves that few were preferred at this Time but 


Whigs, except they 8 their Places, for the Whigs, he ſays, 
ſet every Thang to Sale. | 


The ſame Bithop ſays, that the King's aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in 


Scat land, and ſetting up Presbytery there, gave the Clergy of Eng- 
land ſome Jealoufy of his Averſion to the Church of England; eſpe- 
cially-when they ſaw Lord Melvil, to whom King Villiam had com- 
mitted the Adminiſtration in Scotland, abandoned the Miniſters of 
the Epiſcopal Perſuaſion to the Fury of the Presbytertans, though 
the King had aſſured him (Biſhop Burnet) and others, that he would 
' reſtrain and moderate their Violence. | 5 

Biſhop Burnet alſo relates, that he complained to King William, 
about this Time, of the Practice of the Court, in bribing and 
corrupting the Members of Parliament: To which the King an- 
| ſwered, he hated it as much as any Man, but ſaw it was not poſ- 
fible to avoid it, conſidering the Corruption of the Age, unleſs he 
would endanger the whole. 


-” 


May 19, 1692.} The Englis and Durch Fleets, commanded by 


Admiral Ry/c}, engaging the French Fleet under Admiral Tour ville, 
the French were entirely defeated, and driven to their own Coaſts ; 
and, at La Hogue and other Places, no leſs than twenty-one of their 
largeſt Men of, War were deſtroyed, within two or three Days 
after the Battle: Among the reſt, the French Admiral, the Riſing- 
Sun, was ſet on Fire, within Sight of the Army, that was aſſembled 
to have made a Deſcent upon England. | | 

The Town of Namur — a} to the French, June 5, 1692; 
A Battle was fought at Szeinkirk, on the zd of Auguſt ; the Con- 
federates were commanded by King W:/liam in Perſon, and the 
French by the Duke of Luxemburgh; the Englib were forced to re- 


treat, with the Loſs of ſeveral thouſand brave Officers and Sol- 


1 | 

Sept. 8. An Earthquake happened in England this Year; the 
People were in many Places ſenſible of the Motion, but it did not 
laſt above a Minute, and was attended with no ill Accident. | 

January 21.] A Complaint. being made to the Commons of a 
Pamphlet, endeavouring to ſhew, that King William and Queen 
Mary's Right to the Subjects Allegiance was founded- upon Con- 
2 This, with Hiſnop Burnets Paſtoral Letter, which advanced 
the ſame Notions, was burnt by the Hands of the common Hang 
man, 
A Practice prevailed at this Time of preſſing Land-men for the 
Sea Service, by the Officers of the Fleet, who carried them over 
to Holland, and fold them to the Officers of the Army: Whereupon 


the Commons ordered their Speaker, Sir John Trevor; to lay this 
Oppreſſion before the King, who directed that ne Officers. ſhould 


preſume to preſs Landmen for the future. 


| E. N: 6. L:; 4 N B 27% 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the Prince of Wales ſpu- 
rious, and to give Evidence of a Sham-Plot, was voted by the Com- 
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Jantary 31.] The Earl of Marlborough was diſgraced about this 
Time, and Al his Places taken from him; which, Biſhop Burnet 


ſuggeſts, was, becauſe he appeared diſcontented that his Services were 


not rewarded ; and that it was the Cry of the whole Nation, that 
the Exgliſb were overlooked,” and the Durch the N Perſons that 
were favoured or truſted : Another Reaſon he afſigns of the Earl's Diſ- 
grace, was, that the Counteſs, his Wife, had "adviſed the Princeſs 


Azne to inſiſt on having a Revenue ſettled on her by the Farliament, 


by the Earl's Direction. 

be Counteſs, the Princeſs*s Favourite, being forbid the Court, 
the Princeſs alſo left the Court herſelf: Whereupon Queen Mary 
ordered that no Public Honours ſhould be paid to the Princeſs, nor 
was ſhe ever reconciled to her to the Day of her Death. 


June 16, 1693.] Admiral Rooke, with twenty-three Men of War, 


having the T, urky beet under his Convoy, was attacked off Cape S-. 
Vincent by the whole French Fleet, under the Command of Admiral 


Tourville ; twelve Engl and Dutch Men of War, and above four- 


fcore Merchant-men, were taken or deſtroyed by the French. The 
Confederate Army, commanded by King William, was entirely de- 
feated by the French, under the Command of Luxemburgh, at Lan- 
Ar, on the 29th of Fuly. The Confederates might have gained 
the Victory, if the Dureh Horſe had not run aw — 

Sept. 24.] The French, under the Command Moibeur Catinat, 
defeted the Confederates under the Command of the Duke of Sa- 
oy and Prince Eugene at Marſglia, near Turin. Duke Schomberg, 
who commanded the Troops of England, was mortally wounded and 
taken Priſoner ; this was the firſt Battle where the Foot charged with 
Bayonets at the End of their loaded Muſkets, to which Stratagem 
the Succeſs of the French in this Battle is attributed. 

A Libel; intitled, A Clear Confutation of the Doctrine ot the 
Trinity, was ordered to be burnt by the common Hangman. 

The firſt Public Lottery was drawn this Year. 

An Act paſſed for Relief of the Orphans, and other Creditors of 
x the City of Lenden. The City had ſpent the Money they were in- 

truſted with, belonging to the Orphans of deceaſed Citizens, in 
building Bedlam, the Monument, and other extravagant Projects: 
Therefore an Act was made to pay the Orphans a perpetual Intereſt 
for their Money, at the Rate of four per Cent, This Act obliged 
them to mortgage the Revenues of the City. The Royal Aſſent 
alſo was given to an Act, for granting ſeveral Duties upon Tonnage 
of Ships, and upon Beer, Ale, and other Liquors, for ſecuring 
certain Recompences and Advantages to ſuch Perſons, as ſhould 
voluntarily advance the Sum of 1,590,000 J. This was the Foun- 
_ of the Bank of England, the Subſcribers being incorpo- 
rat + 

The ordinary 4 extraordinary Expences of the Government, this 
Year, amounted to upwards of fix Millions. 

June 8.] The Engl; Fleet, with a Body of Land Forces on 
; Board, came before Breſt in Fncty and General Talnalb landed 
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ed, and died at his Return to Port/mouth. 


Reign, of the Small- Pox, on the 28 5 of December, 1694. 


3636 .,, We 


Heretical. 
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with the firſt fix hundred Men; where they found ſuch Batteries and 
Intrenchments, and other Preparations made to receive them, that 


they thought fit immediately to retire to the Ships ; but, the Tide go- 


ing out, the flat-bottomed: Boats ſtuck upon the Ouze, and were not 


able to get off; molt of thoſe that landed were killed or wounded, 
and amongſt the Teſt, General Ta/ma/h himſelf was mortally wound- 


Der. 22, 1694.) King William gave the Royal Aſſent to an 


Act for the frequent Meeting and Calling of Parliaments. "This 


was the we mem Triennial A. 
Queen Ma 


Mr. Bird, an Attorney, was brought upon his Knees by the Com- 


' mons for bribing their Members. Sir John Trevor, the Speaker of 


the Commons, was found to have received 1000 Guineas of the 
City of London, on paſſing the Orphan's Bill; whereupon. he was 


voted guilty of a high Miſdemeanor, and expelled the Houſe. An 
Act for granting to 


is Majeſty certain Rates and Duties upon Mar- 
riages, Births, and Burials, and upon Batchelors and Widowers, 
paſſed this Sefſion. The Commons addreſſed King William, that he 


would take Care for the Future, that this Kingdom be put upon an 
equal Foot and Proportion with the Allies, in bearing the Charge of 


the War. | 
Apr. 23, 1695.] Sir Thomas Cook, Governor of the Eaſft-India 
Company, being examined by a Committee of both Houſes, con- 
cerning his bribing their Members, confeſſed the diſtributing about 
70,0007. in Behalf of the Eaft-India Company, among the Friends 
of certain Courtiers and Commoners ; but would not acknowledge 
that he knew, that either the Miniſters, or Senators themſelves, had 
received any of it. 88 | 5 N 5 
An Act of a general and free Pardon paſſed ſoon after, which 
was a ſingular Comfort to all ſuch Gentlemen as were in Danger of 
being proſecuted for Bribery, Extortion, and Selling their Coun- 


ke Parliament of Scotland met on the 9th of May, when the 
Maſſacre of Glencoe was enquired into: Which made a great Noiſe 
all over Europe, and was looked upon as a Reflection on the King 
himſelf. But no Proceedings were ordered, or Enquiry made con- 
cerning the Buſineſs, by the Court. ee 
The Town of Namur was taken by the Confederates, on the 475 


of Auguſt, 1695; Marſhall Villeroy during this Siege bombarded 
 Brufſehs, and continued it for two whole Days and Nights, deſtroy- 


ing about 2500 Houſes. 18 | 
Nov. 25.] A Fellow of Univer/ity-Collzge in Oxford, affirming in a 


Sermon (as Dr. Sherlock had done before) that there were three infinite 
diſtin Minds and Subſtances in the Trinity; this Opinion was cen- 


ſured by a Decree of the Convocation at Oxford, as Impious and 
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Clipped Money ſhould be recoined ; and it was immediately after 
called in by Ad of Parliament. An Act alſo was made for regula- 
ging of Trials in Caſes of Treaſon, and. Miſpriſion of Treaſon ; by 
which all the Peers are to be {ſummoned to attend the Trial of a 
Peer or Peereſs ; whereas before the King appointed a certain Num- 
ber, uſually between twenty and thirty, to try a noble Priſoner, if 
it was not during a Seſſion of Parliament: By this Act alſo, every 
Commoner is to have a Copy of his Inditment, a Copy of the Pan- 
nel, and Council aſſigned him, and two Witneſſes are required to 
ene Which are Privileges he was not intitled to before this 


1 iracy was diſcovered by Mr. Pendergraſi, on the 14h of 
- Fehruery, to raiſe an Inſurrection in Exglasd in Favour of King Janes, 
which was to be ſupported by a French Invaſion; and ſome of the 
_Conſpirators were charged with a Deſign of attacking King Wil. 
Lam Guards, as he came from Hunting near Richmond, and either 
to take him Priſoner, or kill him; from whence this Conſpiracy ob - 
tained the Name of The Aſaffination-Pht. . | 

Nobert Channock, Edward: King, and Thomas Keys were convict- 
| Ke, the Conſpiracy, and executed at Tyburn on the 18th of 


March. | 3 
March 24. E Sir William Perkins alſo was indicted and convicted 
of High- Treaſon, in promoting the Aſſaſſination of King William, 
and inciting a Rebellion and Invaſion. 

Ar. 27, 1696. An AQ paſſed about this Time, requiring the 
ſolemn Affirmation and Declaration of the Salbe to be accepted 
Inſtead of an Oath, in the uſual Form. 


* 


Apr. 14, 1697.] In a Tumult of the Weavers in Londin, on Ac- 


* 


count of Callicoes and other Indian Manufactures imported, they 


had very near ſeined the Treaſure at the Eaſt - India Houſe. 

Ar. 29,] The Conferences between the Plenipotentiaries for 
treating of a General Peace were opened at Ryſavict, Monſieur 
Talinroot, the Sæuediſb Ambaſſador, being Mediator. In the mean 
Time (May 26.) the French made themſelves Maſters of Carthagena 
in America ;. from whence Admiral Ponti brought away with him 
to France the Value of twelve Millions of Crowns, according to 
"the Spani/> Account. RIES GEE 8 
Ju 25.] The Earl of Portland and Marſhal 7 00 adjuſted the 
-Differences between King William and the French King, near Bru/- 
eli, without the Privity of any of the Allies, who were treating at 
Ryfewick. And (Sept. 11.) the Peace was ſigned between France, 


Great-Pritain, Spain, and Holland; and ratified by King Willian 


at Zoo the 1 5b. 4 | 

Eing William concluded this Peace without the Concurreace of 
5 Emperor and Empire, and left them to contend with France a- 
ne. | 


Dec. 20.] Soon after the Concluſion of the Peace, the Commons | 
. - .xeſolved, that, in a juſt Senſe and Acknowledgment of what great 


Things 


. In . this Seſſion of Parliament, the Commons reſolved that all 


e, eo at ts 


=> 
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Things his Majeſty had done for theſe Kingdoms, a Sum, not ex- 
ceeding ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds, ſhould be granted to his 


Majeſty during Life, for the Support of the Civil Liſt ; the former 


Grants being made for a ſhort Space of Time. | 
January 4] A Fire happened at Whitehall; which entirely de- 
ſtroyed that Palace, except the Bangueting-houſe. 8 
Feb. 17.] A Society for Propagation of the Goſpel in Foreign 
Part was about this Time erected. a 


9 
1 


May 1698.] A Complaint being made to the Commons of a 


| Bock, intitled, The Caſe of Ireland's being bound by AA, of Par- 


liament in England (written by William Molyneux of Dublin, Eſq;) 
which denied the Dependance of Ireland on England, as to their 
being bound by Engliſ Acts of Parliament; they addreſſed his 
Majeſty, aſſerting the Dependance and Subordination of Ireland to 
the Kingdom of Eng/and, | 32 
Dec. 3.] Jobn Archdale, a Quaker, was elected a Member of this 
Parliament for the Borough of Chipping-Wicomb, in Com. Bucks ; 
but, upon his refuſing to take the Oaths, a new Writ was iſſued to 
Micomb to chooſe another Burgeſs, -  _ | 2 
Dec. 16.] The Commons reſolved, that all the Land Forees of 


England in Fngliſb Pay, exceeding 7000 Men (and thoſe conſiſting 


of his Majeſty's natural- born Subjects) be forthwith paid off and 


disbanded; they alſo voted, that all the Forces in Ireland exceed- 
ing 12,000 ſhould be disbanded ;-and 15,000 Seamen were voted for 
the Sea - Service. | | We. 

_ Biſhop Burner, taking upon him to give the Character of Peter the 


Great, Emperor of Raſia, who viſited England the preceding 
Winter, ſays, he ſeemed deſigned rather for a Ship- Carpenter, than a 
Great Prince; though in other Places he admits he was a great Ge- 
nius, and endeayoured to poliſh his People. | | 

Apr. 14, 1699.] The Scots ſettled a Colony at the Iſthmus of 


Darien in America, about this Time, and called it Caleubnia. 


Dec. 14.]- The Commons, enquiring into the forfeited Eſtates in 


 breland, found that 49,517 Acres of thoſe Lands had been granted 


to the Earl of Romney ; 108, 633 Acres to the Earl of Albemarie ; 
135,820 Acres to the Earl of Portland; 26,480 Acres to the Earl 


of dthlone; 36,148 Acres to the Earl of Galway; and 95,04 


Acres, being the private Eſtate of King James, and worth 25, 995 J. 


per Annum, to the Lady Elizabeth Villiers, Counteſs of Orkney, a 
She · Favourite of King William's: Whereupon they reſolved to bring 
in a Bill of Reſumption, and to apply all the forfeited Eſtates and In- 


tereſts in Ireland, and all Grants thereof, and of the Revenues of 
the Crown there, fince the 13656 of February, 1688, to the Uſe of 


the Public. 


It was obſerved, that che Duke of Or mand, the Earl of Marlke- 


rough, General Douglas, General Talma/h, the Lords Cutts, Cun- 
. ningham, and other Britiſb Generals and Officers, who had ſerved 


in Ireland. and been eminently inſtrumental in the Reduction of 


that Kingdom, had not a Foot of Land of all the forfeited 
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Eſtates granted them; only the Earl of Romney, the Dutch, and 
Lord Galway, a French Refugee, taſted the Fruits of that Conqueſt, 
except Mrs. Villiers, the King's Miſtreſs, who had King James's pri- 
vate Eftate in Ireland conferred upon her. 8 
Fabr. 21.} The Commons waited on the King with their Reſo- 
hitions, in Relation to the 17% Forfeitures ; in Anſwer to which, 
his Majeſty told them, he thought himſelf obliged in Juſtice to re- 
ward thoſe who had ſerved well, and particularly in the Reduction 
of Ireland, out of the Eſtates forfeited to him there; and that their 
leſſening the National Debts, and reſtoring the Publie Credit, he 
thought would beſt contribute to the Honour, Intereſt, and Safety 
of the Kingdem. | s/f 
The Commons reſolved, that whoever adviſed his Majefly to re- 


turn this Anſwer, had uſed their utmoſt Endeavour to create a MY. 


underſtanding and Jealouſy between the King and his People. 

March 15. A Treaty of Partition of the 2 Monarchy 
| ar toathidea between the Maritime Powers and France ; whereby 
Arch- duke Charles was to have Spain, and moſt of the reſt of the 
Spaniſh Dominions, except Naples and Sicily, whieh were aſſigned to 
the Dauphin, | Fe 5 

Apr. 9, 100. ] The Commons veſolved, that an Addreſs be made 
to his Majeſty, that no Perſon who was not a Native of his Dominions, 
except the Prince of Denmark, be admitted to his Majeſty's Coun- 
eils in England or Ireland; but, to prevent the preſenting this Ad- 
dreſs, the King went to the Houſe on the 11 Inſtant, and pro- 
rogued the Parliament to the 234 of May. In this Seſſion, an Act 
paſſed, to diſſolve the Duke of Norfo/#'s Marriage with the Lady 
Mary Mordaunt, and to enable him to marry again. | 
-  Faly zo. ] The Duke of Glonceſter, the only ſurviving Child of 
the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, died at Windſor, being eleven 
Years of Age. And ſoon after (November 1.) happened the long 
expected Death of Charles II. King of Spain; he died in the 39th 
"Year of his Age, and the 3675 of his Reign; and, having been pro- 
voked by the Partition of his Dominions by Foreigners, he made his 
Will, and diſpoſed of his Crown to Philip Duke of Anjou, ſecond 
Son to the Dauphin of France; and Lewis XIV. cauſed him 
to be proclaimed King at Madrid, and put him in Poſſeſſion of all 
- the Spanif Dominions ; againſt which the Emperor and the Pope 


' proteſted. And (March 13.) the Eng/i/p and Dutch preſented Memo- 


rials to the French Ambaſſador at the Hague, requiring his Maſter to 
withdraw his Troops out of the Spæniſo Netherlands, and allow a 
ſufficient Barrier for the Security of England and the States-General, 
to which the French Ambaſſador gave no Anſwer, 
March 20.) The Houſe of Lords addreſſed his Majeſty upon this 
Event, ſhewing the ill Conſequences of the Treaty of Partition to 
the Peaee and Safety of Europe; and defired his Majeſty that, for the 
future, he would communicate all Matters of Importance, relating to 
his Britiſb Dominions, to a Council of his natural-born Subjects, 


"whoſe Intereſt it was to conſult the Welfare of their Country; 755 
N whoſe 
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Aoſe Experience and Knowledge of their Country would allo ren - 
der them more capable, than Strangers, of adviſing his Majeſty in 


the true Intereſts of it: They adviſed his Majeſty alſo, that in fu- 


ture Treaties with the French King he would proceed with ſuch Cau:. 


tion, as might carry a real Security. 


March 22.] The Commons addreſſed his Majeſty, on the ſame 


Subject, laying before him the ill Conſequences of the Treaty of 


Partition. King William, however, wrote a Letter to King Philip, | 
congratulating him on his Acceſſion to the Throne of Spains and 


the States-Genera! alſo congratulated him on his Acceſſion. 


Adr. 23, 1701.] The Commons alſo impeached the four Lords 


that negotiated this Treaty, and addrefſed his Majeſty to remove 


them from his Council and Preſence for ever, vi. Jobn Lord So- 
mers, Edward Earl of Orford, Charles Lord Hallifax, and i. 


liam Earl of Portland. The Houſe of Lords, on the other Side ad- 


dreſſed his Majeſty to paſs no Cenſure upon theſe four Lords, until 


Judgment was given againſt them, upon the aboveſaid Impeach- 
ments. | | 
 Fune17.] The Lords proceeded to the Trial of the Lord So 
mers in Weſtminfter-hall: And, the Commons not appearing, they 
acquitted 
three. 


Army of 40, ooo Men, to make good his Imperial Majeſty's Pre- 


tenſions to the Spaniſb Territories there, they made themſelves Ma- 


ſters of Caſtiglione ſoon after their Arrival. | 85 

Sept. 6.] King James II. died of a Lethargy, at St. Germains en 
Laye, in France, on the 6th of September in the 68th Year of his 
Age; his Body was depoſited in the Monaſtery of the Benedidins in 
Paris, and his Heart ſent to the Nunnery of Chaillot. His Iſſue 
that ſurvived him, were the Princeſs Anze of Denmark, whom he 
had by his firſt Dutcheſs, the Lady Anne Hyde, eldeſt Daughter of 
Etwdard Earl of Clarendon: The Legitimacy of his Son, Fame 
Francis Edward, was diſputed for ſome Time, though that of his 
Daughter, Lo::i/a-Marie-Terefia, never was. Theſe two he had by 
Queen Mary, Daughter to Alphonſo d Eſte, Duke of Modena. | 
Sept. 7.] Upon the Death of King James, the French King im- 
mediately cauſed his Son to be proclaimed King of 1 Scot- 
land, and Ireland, by the Name of James III. At which King 
William and the Britiſb Nation were ſo exaſperated, that they con- 
cluded an Alliance with the Ezperor and the States-General againſt 
France, which obtained the Name of The Grand Alliance. 
. Marſhal Villeroy, General of the French and Spaniſh Armies in 
Laly, was about this Time ſurprized at Cremona in his Bed, and 
taken Priſoner by the Inperialiſti, commanded by Prince Eugene in 


Perſon, . 


| <Feltuary 26, 170. ] Soon after the Concluſion of The, Grand 
Alliance, his Britiſh Majeſty, King William, riding. from Kenfeugton 


towards Hampton - Court, was thrown from his Horſe, and broke his 
T 3 right 


im and diſmiſſed the Impeachment, as they did the other 
. Prince Eugene, the Imperial General, marching into Traly, with an 
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_ Collar. bone; be was carried to Hampton -· Cour, where the Bone 


* and then vetummed to Ken ſing ton the ſame Evening. 


ch 2.] His Caſe appearing deſperate, he fi a Com. 
Nr the further Security i Perſon, 


miſſion, wr paſſing an Act 

and the Succeſſion rok the Crown in the Prot-flant Line; and for ex- 

tin g the Hopes of the pretended Prinee of Wales, and all 

other Pretenders, and their open and fecret Abettors: This was the 

2 that firſt enjoined the taking of the Abjuration-Oath, and was 
laſt Public AQ paſſed in this Reign. 


March 8.) Abou Eight o'Clock in the Morning, the King died. 


af Keepin, being in e 524 Year of his Age, and the 1475 of 


bis Reign. 
March 8, 1703] Arne, the only ſurviving Daughter of King 


Jun II. by the Lady 4rne Hyde, eldeſt Daughter of Edward Earl 
of — ſucceeded to the Crown. Each Hoeſe of Parliament 
attended her Majeſty with an Addreſs, condoling the Loſs of the 
late King, and congratulating her Acceſlion to the Throne; and aſ- 


_ her they would affift and ſupport her in the Throne, where 
ad placed her, againſt the pretended Prince of Wales and all 


her 8 ; and Addreſſes of Condolence and re: 


immediately followed from all Parts of England. 

March 14.) And the Commons reſolved, that the ſame Revenue 
that had been fettled on King William, ſhould be 2 on her Ma- 
jeſty for Life. 


In the ſucceeding War, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne took 


Part with the French, as did the two Dukes of Wolfembutt 
the laſt were ſurprized by the Forces of Zell and Hanover, and __ 
pelled to ihand 
had engaged himfelf to the French, but was obliged by his Neigh- 
bours to quit that Side, and come into the Meaſures of the Confe- 
derates; whereby all Germany became united againſt France, except 
the two Brothers, the Electors of Bawaria and Cologne. 
„ 4, 1702:] The Queen, the Emperor, and the States-Gene- 
ſued a Declaration of War againſt France and Spain. 
hene were great Debates in the Council of Great-Britain, con- 
cerning the Management of the future War; whether we ſhould. 
— Effort in Flanders, and the Engliſh General have 
the chief Command of the Confederate Army 1 or we ſhould 
only furniſh our Quota of Troops, and leave the Dutch to defend 
their Country at Home, while England carried on the War by Sea, 
and in the Spazi/Þ Wrft- Indies, a harraſs the Coaſts of France and 
Spain by frequent Deſcents. © 
May 6.] The Earl of Rechefer, the Queen's Uncle, and his Par- 
"were for a Sea War; but the Earl'of Mar/borough, by the Inte- 
of his Counteſs and the Lord Godolphin, carried. it for a Land 


War; w n the Earl of Rechefter retired from Court. 
An AR paſſed this Seffion to oblige the Jews to maintain and pro- 
vide for their Proteftant Children, 3 Jud 


8 


on that Intereſt. The Duke of Sams- Gerl alſo, 


n 
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Fane .] The Parliament of Scotland met 12 Majeſty's Acceſſion, 


being the ſame Convention that aſſembl 


at the beep ; 
Duke Hamilton, and great Numbers of his Adherents, looking «gh 
th- 


this Parliament to be diſſolved by the Death of King William, with- 
drew and refuſed to fit amongſt them; but the Queen's Commutſio- 


ner, the Duke of Queen horougb, produced her Majeſty's Letter to 


them, and continued the Seſſion. 

June 23.] About this Time, Vilgam Fuller having been profe- 
cuted and convicted in the King's-Bench for an Impoſtor; and 
for publiſhing certain Libels, the one intitled, Original Letters of 
the late King James, &c. the other, Twenty-ſix Depoſitions of Per- 
ſons of Quality and Worth, was ſentenced to ſtand three Times in 
the Pillory, to be ſent to the Houſe of Correction, and to pay a 
Fine of 1000 Marks. This was that Fuller who pretended to prove 


the Story of the Warming Pan, on which ſuch Streſs was laid at the * 


Revolution. | 

Judy] The French King declaring War againſt the Confederates, 
the States-General gave the Command of their Forces to the Earl 
of Marlborough, the Engliſh General; who qbliged the French to 
quit the Spani/o Gelderland, the firſt Campaign. 

Prince Erne. Auguſtus, youngeſt Brother to the Elector of Hans- 


over, accepted a Commiſion of Major-General, from the Earl of 


Marlborough, aid made the Campaign with the Z»g#5/ Troops in 
the Netherlands this Year. | | : 

An Order of Council was made, that no Qfkcer or Servant of her 
Majeſty's ſhould buy or fell any Office or Place in her Family or 
Houſhold, on Pain of her Diſpleaſure, and of being remeved from 
her Service. „ 

Aug. 15.] The Duke of Ormond, landing with the Confederate 
Forces, on the Continent of Spain, oppoſite to Cadiz, took Pofief- 
ſion of Port St. Mary's, where the Seldiers committed intolerable 
Diſorders, rifling the Houſes and Churches, and raviſhing the Nuns ; 
which gave the Spaziard: ſuch an Opinion of their Hererical Friends, 
that they could never be induced to join them in this Expedition, as 
was expected. | 

The E 75 Troops, under the Duke of Ormond in Spain, de- 
ſpairing of making themſelves Maſters of Cad?z, re- and 
{et ſail for England. - | | 

Five Captains of Admiral Berhbow's Squadron in cke NH- Hafer 


vere tried on Board the Breda, at Port- Royal in Jamaica, for Co- 


wardice and Breach of Orders, in an Engagement with Du Cafe. 
Oz. Lt. Captain Kirby and Captain Jade were condemned 
to die; and, being ſent to England, were ſhot on Board a Ship ar 
Plymouth, not being ſuffered to come on Shore. Admiral Benbow who 
had his Leg ſhattered by a great Shot, in the Engagement with Du 
Cage, died of his Wounds, ſoon after he had the denn 
who deſerted him. | 


Þ 4 and 


9 


x condenin» 


- OZ. r2.}, Sir George Rook and the Duke of Ormond, yoturning 
with the Confederate Fleet from” Cadiz, met with the Proxch Fleet 
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and Sani Galleons in the Port of Vige in Gallicia; and while the 
Duke of Ormond landed his Forces, and attacked the Caſlle that ſe- 


cured the Harbour, Admiral Hop/on broke through the Boom that 


obſtructed the Entrance of the Harbour, with infinite Hazard; and 
the Exgliſb took four Galleons and five large Men of War, and the 
Dutch ive Galleons and a large Man of War; four other Galleons 
and about fourteen Men of War were deſtroyed, with abundance of 


Plate and rich Effects, and a conſiderable Quantity of Plate was 


+ Ofzber 22.) Commiſſioners were appointed by her Majeſty, to 
treat with the Scoach Commiſitoners, concerning an Union with that 
Hanan. St... . g 

| Wow. ] The Earl of Mar/borough was taken, by a French Party 
from Gelb, in his Return from the Confederate Army. to' Holland ; 
but not being known, and producing a French Paſs, after the French 

had plundered his Boat, he was diſmiſſed, and proceeded in his Voy- 
age to the Hague. Ig 


Jan. 15.]. The Dutch Rear-Admiral Vander- Duſſen arrived at 


Spithead, with eighteen hundred Land Forces, in order to join a 
Squadron of Exgliſb Men of War, and make ſome Attempt on the 
Spaniſh Weft-Indies ; but that Expedition, and all Thoughts of pro- 


ſecuting the War in the Veſt- Indies (where only the Engliſh could 


reap any Advantage) were laid aſide: After it was reſolved, the 
Duke of Marlborough ſhould maintain an offenſive War in Flanders, 
to quiet the Minds of the Dutch, who dreaded nothing ſo much as 
an Enemy ſuperior to their Army on their Frontiers. | 

Febr. 25.] A Book intitled, The Shorteſt Way with the Diſſen- 
ters, was ordered by the Commons to be burnt by the Hangman, 
and the Author Daniel De Foe to be proſecuted at Law; the Deſign of 
this Book was to inſinuate that the Parliament were about to enact 
ſanguinary Laws to compel the Diſſenters to Conformity, | 

Sir Henry Bellafis, Lieutenant-General, was found guilty of plun- 


dering the Spaniards at Port St. Mary's, by a Court of General- 


Officers; but Sir Charles Hara was acquitted of the Charge. 

March 13.) An Addreſs was preſented to her Majeſty, by the 
Epiſcopal Clergy of Scotland, ſhewing how they were unjuſtly and 
violently turned out of their Benefices at the Revolution, and in- 
treating her Majeſty to compaſſionate them and their numerous Fa- 
milies, who were reduced to a ſtarving Condition, on Account of 


their adhering to the true Primitive and Apoſtolical Church, of 


which her Majeſty was a Member: Her Majeſty anſwered, they 
might be aſſured of her Protection, and exhorted 2 to live peace- 
ably with the Presbyterian Clergy. A 


Sept. 12,.1703.] The Emperor and the King of the Romans reſigned 
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+ The Commons of Feland expelled Mr. Agill their Houſe, for 
' publiſhing a Book, whereby he endeavoured to ſhew that Man might 
be tranſlated. to eternal Life without Dying. Firma © 
Nov. 26.] About Midnight, began the moſt terrible Storm that 
had been known in England; the Wind South-Weſt, attended with 
Flaſhes of Lightning ; it uncovered the Roofs of many Houſes and 
Churches, blew down the Spires of ſeveral Steeples and Chimnies, 
and tore whole Groves of Trees up by the Roots ; the Leads of ſome 
Churches were rolled up like Scrolls of Parchment, and ſeveral Veſ- 
ſels, Boats, and Barges were ſunk in the River Thames ; but the 
Navy Royal ſuſtained the greateſt Damage, being juſt returned from 
the Straits; four third Rates, one ſecond Rate, four fourth Rates, 
and many other of leſs Force were caſt away upon the Coaſt of Eug- 
land, and above fifteen hundred Seamen loſt, beſides thoſe that were 
caſt away in Merchant-Ships. _ 1 | 
Dec. 17.] A Diſpute happened at this Time, between the two 
Houſes, in the Caſe of Afby and White, concerning the Right of 
determining controverted Elections. The Commons reſolved, that 
the Right of an EleQor to vote was cognizable only in their Houſe ; 
and that 4/by having brought his Action againſt the returning Offi- _ 
cer, for not receiving his Vote, was guilty of a Breach of Privilege, 
and ſo were all the Lawyers, Attornies, and other Perſons concerned 
in this Cauſe. | | B 

The Lords, on the contrary, reſolved, that, if any Elector's Vote 
was fefuſed, he had a Right to bring his Action; and that the Com- 
mons deterring People to bring their Actions was hindering the 
Courſe of Juſtice, 

King Charles III. arriving at Spithead, the Duke of Somer/et, - 
Maſter of the Horſe, brougat him a Letter from her Majeſty, and 
invited him to VWindſor, where he arrived the 29th, and on the 31f 
returned with the Duke of Somer/et to his Seat at Petaworth in Su 
ſex : He ſet ſail for Portugal the 5th of January, but being put back 
by contrary Winds, it was the 277% of February before he arrived at 
Lisbon. 3 
The Queen at this Time revived the Order of the Thiſtle in Scer- 
land, 2 | | | 

Apr. 8.] At the Breaking up of the Parliament, a Libel was pub- 
liſhed, called, Legions humble Addreſs to the Houſe of Lords ; ſetting forth 
that the Houſe of Commons had betrayed their Truft, given up the 
People's Liberties, and were become an unlawful Aſſembly, and 
| ought to be depoſed by the ſame Rule, that oppreſſed Subjects have 
in all Ages depoſed bloody and tyrannical Princes ; and that the 


Tyranny of five hundred Uſurpers was no more to be endured than 


one; ſince no Number or Quality of Perſons could make that laws 
ful, which in its own Nature was not ſo. med, 
The Englifb and Dutch Forces being arrived in Portugal, to the 
Number of 12,000 Men; the £Exg/i/5 under the Command of 
Schomberg, and the Dutch under the Command of General 1 ; 
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g Charles III. publiſhed a Declaration, inviting his Shai Sub- 

— 3 join him. nad fs n py 

May 18.] Count Wratiſaw, the Imperial Miniſter in England, 


having repreſented the Diſtreſs the Empire was reduced to, by the 


Conjunction of the French and Bavarians, and the Inſurrection of the 
Malecontents in Hungary : It was agreed between the Queen of 
Great - Britais and the States-General, that the Duke of Marlborough 
ſhould advance towards the Danube, with a powerful Re- inforcement 
of the Confederate Troops, and join the Imperiali/ts ; and accord- 
inply the Duke begun his March, on the 187 of May 1708, N. 8. 
and joined the Ynperialiſts, commanded by Prince Lewis of Bade, 
at Wefterfteten, the 224 of June; and, on the 24 of July, attack- 


ed the Bavarian Intrenchments at Schellenberg near Donawert, and | 


carried them after a very ſharp Diſpute. 


The Score paſſed. an AQ the 52h of Auguſt called, The 49 of 


Security, wherein they enacted, that, if the Queen died without Iſſue, 


the States of that Kingdom ſhould have Power to nominate a Suc- 
ceſſor, provided ſuch Succeſſor be not the Succeſſor of the Crown 
of Eagland; and, for their future Security againſt Eng/and, they 


enacted, that the whole Proteſtant Heritors and all the Burghs 


ſhould provide themſelves with Fire-Arms for all the fenſible Men 


who were Proteflants, and they ſhould be diſciplined once a 
Month. a LES | 


Fuly 23.) The Confederate Fleet landed a Body of Troops in 


the Bay of Gibraltar, commanded by the Prince of Heſe, and at- 
tithed that Place, which ſurrendered the 2445. 

Auguſt 4.] The Confederate Army, Jun 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Mariboroſßb, fought the French and 
Bawvarians, under the Command of the Elector of Bavaria, Mar- 
ſhalt Tallard, and Marſhal Mar/ir, at Hockftet, and obtained a com- 
pleat Victory; Marſhal Tallard and upwards of 13,000 French 
and Bawvarians were taken Priſoners, and near 20,000 killed, 
wounded, or drowned in the Danube: There were taken alſo 
by the Allies above 100 Pieces of Cannon, 24 Mortars, 129 Co- 
jours, 171 Standards, 17 Pair of Kettle-Drums, 3600 Tents with 
their Treaſure, Baggage, Ammunition, &c. Nor did this Victory 
coft the Allies Teſs then 15,000 Men killed or wounded, 

Aug 13.) The Confederate Fleet, under the Command of Sir 
George Rote, engaged the French commanded by the Count De 
Thoulodfe ; the Engl, having ſpent great Part of their Shot before 
Gibraltar, wanted Ammunition, or they had gained a compleat Vic- 
tory : However the French were ſo battered, that they declined re- 
newing the Engagement the next Day, and never attempted to diſ- 
pate the Dominion of the Seas with the Confederates afterwards, 


| during the War. 


Dec. 5.] The Commons reſolved, that the five Ayleſbury Men, 
who brought Actions againſt the Conſtables of that Town, for not 
allowing their Votes, at the laſt Election of Members of-Parlia- 
ment, were guilty of a Breach of Privilege, and ordered them = 


er the Command of 
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be committed to Neugate; whereupon the Anlalurg Men brought 
their Habeas Corpus, and the Caſe was heard in che Court of King 
Bench; but they were remanded to Newgate, and their Snack. 
Sollicitors, c. voted guilty of a Breach of Privilege. 

The Lords on the contrary reſolvad, that the Commons acted ar- 
bitrarily and illegally, and that, where an Officer refuſed to admit an 
Elector to poll, he might lawfully bring an Action againſt the Of- 


ficer. 
Febr. 8.] The Commons, about the ſame Time, addreſſed her 


Majeſty, that ſhe would uſe her Intereſt with the Allies, that they 
might next Year furniſh their ſeveral compleat Quota's by Sea and 
Land. 

The Dutch withdrew a Squadron, Part of their Quota of Ships, 
juſt before the Battle of Malaga, and employed them in convoy- 
ing one Merchant-Ships, otherwiſe that Victory had been more 
compleat. 

March 14.] An AR received the Royal Aſſent this Seſſion, for 
the better enabling her Majeſty to grant the Honour and Manor of., 
Moodſtoct, with the Hundred of Morton, to the Duke of Maribe-. 
rough and his Heirs, in Conſideration. of the eminent Services by. 
him performed to her Majeſty and the Public. 

Admiral Leake ſurprized the French Squadron, undes the Com- 
mand of Admiral Ponti, before Gibraltar; took three French Men 
of War, deſtroyed ſeveral others, and zelieved the Place à ſecond 
Time ; whereupon the French and Spaniards raiſed the Siege. . 

May 5, 1705.} Leopold Emperor of Germany died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Jofeph, his eldeſt Son. 

Aug. 7.] The Duke of Meriberough being about to attack. the. 
French at Owery/che, in the Netherlands, the Deputies of the States 
oppoſed it, and refuſed to let the Dutch Troops engage, which the 
Duke highly reſented. 

Sept. 1.} A Pamphlet, called, The: Memorial of tht Cburtb of, 
England, was preſented at the Oid. Bailey, and ordered; to be. burat 
by the Hangman: The Deſign of it was to ſnew, that the Miniſtry - 


' were contriving the Deſtruction of the Church, and countenanced its 


greateſt Enemies. 

Oct. 4.) King Charlas III. and the Earl of Peterborough, landing 
in Catalonia, beſieged Barcelona which capitulated z and the whole 
Province of Catalonia, except Rofes, declared for King Charles III. 

An Act paſſed this Seſſion for the Amendment of che Law, and 
better Advancement of Jaſtice, _ 7 

April 16, 1706.] The Lords Commiſſioners of the | 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland met, the firſt Time, for treat- 
ing of an Union, 

May 12.) The French, having laid Siege to Barcelona, raiſed the- 
Siege precipitately, leaving behind them 106 Braſs Cannon, 25 
Mortars, and prodigi . Quantities of Ammunition and n 
and their . a | 


Ne DS 
The fame * amp nine o' Clock, there happened almoſt a 
total Eclipſe of the un. ee ee 
On Bit Susday 1706, the Duke of Marlborough obtained a Vic- 
tory over the Elector of Bavaria and Marſhal Villeroy, at Ramil- 
lies ; ſeveral thouſand of the Enemy were killed, and 6000 taken, 
with great Part of their Artillery and Baggage. The Loſs on the 
Part of the Confederates was very inconſiderable. > 
The Duke of Marlborough was in great Danger at this Battle, 
being ſingled out by ſome of the moſt ' reſolute of the Enemy, and, 
falling from his Horſe at the ſame Time, had been killed or taken Pri- 
ſoner, if ſome of the Britiq Foot had not come ſeaſonably to his 
Aſſiſtance; and he had afterwards a greater Eſcape, a Cannon-Ball 
having taken off the Head of Colonel Bingfield, as he was remount- 
ing his Grace, as appears by an Inſcription on the Colonel's Tomb in 
Weſftminfter-Abbey. Immediately after this Battle, the States of 
Handbrs, aſſembled at Ghent, formally recognized King Cbarles III. 
their Sovereign. And (May 13.) the Confederates took Poſſeſſion 
of Lowvain, Bruſſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, and Ant- 
| 1 and ſeveral other conſiderable Places in Flanders and Brabant, 
ade their Submiſſion, and acknowledged King Charles their Sove- 


reign. 2 
, The Engliſh had ten thouſand Landmen on Board the Fleet this 
Sammer, on Pretence of making a Deſcent in Fraxce, and half of 
them periſhed on Board for want of Neceſſaries; whereas, had they 
been ſent to Spain at this Time, that Kingdom had infallibly ſub- 
mitted to King Charles; but then the Earl of Peterborough would 
| have had too great a Share of the Honour of putting an End to the 
War; for which Reaſon Spain was fatally neglected, till the French 
King poured his Troops into that Kingdom, and rendered the Re- 
duction of it impracticable. For (June 24.) the Marquis 4a. Mi- 
nas and the Earl of Galway having taken Poſſeſſion of Madrid, and 
roclaimed King Charles in that City, Toledo and ſeveral other 
"owns made their Submiſſion ; but (Aug. 5.) King Philip's Troops 
took Poſſeſſion of Madrid again; and Toledo, Salamanca, and the 
other Towns in Caftile declared for him, when they diſcovered the 
Weakneſs of the Allies. e 
Sept. 7. ] The Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene attacked the 
French in their Intrenchments before Turin, and obtained a compleat 
Victory; and the Duke of Savoy entered in Triumph the ſame Day 
into his Capital City, which was reduced to the greateſt Extremity, 
having endured a four Months Siege. In this Engagement, the Duke 
of Orleans and Marſhal Marfin were wounded ; the Marſhal mortal- 
Iy, and near 5000 of the French killed; the Allies took 150 Pieces 
of Cannon, 50 Mortars, 7000 Priſoners, and all the Tents, Bag- 
gage, and Proviſion belonging to the French Army, and this with 
very little Loſs on the Part of the Allies. r een, 
Sir John Teake ſailed to Majorca, which ſubmitted to King 
Charles, as Ivica did ſoon after. The City, and the greateſt Part of 
the Dutchy of Milan, alſo ſubmitted to the Inperialiſti. __ 
$ 


* . 
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this Time, Don Peuro King of Portugal died, and was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt Son Don Juan IV. EE + 
Dec. 16.] The Duke of Mar/borough having had great Succeſs 
this Campaign, the Queen gave the Royal Aſſent to an Act for ſet- 
tling on him and his Poſterity a Penſion of 5000 J. per Aunum, ou 
of the Poſt-· Office, for the more honourable Support of their Digni- 
ties, in like Manner as his Honours and Dignities, and the Honour 
and Manor of Woodftack, and Houſe of Blenheim: were already ſet- 
tled upon the. | N 
March 6.] The Bill for ratifying the Union of the two King- 
doms of England and Scotland received the Royal Aſſent. 

The principal Articles were, that the Succeſſion to the Crown 
ſhould be ſettled as in England. | 

That the United Kingdom ſhould be repreſented in one Parlia- 
ment. ö | 

That there ſhould be Freedom of Trade to all the Brit; Do- 
minions. | | | 

That Scotland ſhould raiſe 48,000 J. when the Land-Tax in Fag- 
land ſhould be 45. in the Pound, and raiſe 1,997,765 J. That the 
Scots ſhould receive 398,085 J. as an Equivalent for what they ſhould 
be charged with towards the Debts of Exg/and. —» 

That the Laws for the Regulation of Trade, Cuſtoms, and Exciſes 
ſhould be the ſame in Scotland as England. The reſt of the Laws of 
Scotland to remain as before, but alterable by Parliament; the Court 
of Seſſion, and other Courts of Law, to remain in Scotland as be- 
fore. Sixteen Peers of Scotland ſhall fit in the Britiſb Houſe of 
Lords, and forty-five Repreſentatives for Scatland, in the Houſe of 
Commons. All the Peers of Scotland to be Peers of Great-Bri- 

- tain, and enjoy all Privileges as the Peers of Exgland do, except Sit- 
ting in the Houſe of Lords, and upon Trials of Peers. 

Tue reſpective Churches of England and Scotland were confirm- 
ed in their Rights and Privileges, as fundamental and eſſential Con- 
ditions of the Union. | | 4 JE 

An Act alſo paſſed, for diſcharging ſmall Livings from their firſt 

Fruits and Tenths, and all Arrears thereof. 1 | 

March 13.) A Treaty was concluded at this Time, between 
Prince Eugene on the Part of the Jmperialifts, and Prince Faudemont 
on the Part of Fance; whereby it was agreed, that the French ſhould 

evacuate Final, the Caſtle of Milan, Mirandala, Mantua, Sabio- 
vetta, Cremona, and all the other Places the French were poſſeſſed 
of in Ttaly. 


Apr. 5, 1767.}/ On the other Hand, the French and Spaniard:, 


under the Command of the Duke of Berwick, entirely defeated the 
Confederates, commanded by the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of 
Galway, at Alnanxa; the Portugueze Horſe abandoned the Foot at 
the firſt Charge, and the whole Body were cut to Pieces or made 

Priſoners. + _. | | => | 
Valencia, Saragoſſa, Requena, Xativa, and Aleyra were reduced 
by King Philip immediately after the Battle of Almanxa, the Allies 
not 
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not being able to protect them. Valencia and Arragon, being a- 
bandoned alſo by the Allies, were obliged to pay large Sums by way 
of Puniſhment for their Revolt; they were deprived of their antient 
Privileges, and ſuffered all the Barbarities and Inſults, that a pro- 
voked Prince could inflitt on a People, that had attempted to de- 
-#hroze- bim. In the mean Time (July 6.) Naples ſubmitted to 


Ju #0.} The Dake of Savoy and Prince Eugene, by the Aſ- 
fiſtance of Admiral Shovel and the Confederate Fleet, paſſed the 
Far with an Army of 40,000 Men, and, marching through Pro- 
vence, laid Sioge to Thoulon ; but, the Duke of Savoy finding the 
taking of Thowon-impratticable, he cauſed the Town to be bom- 
barded, and retired from before it; and repaſſed the Var without 
being attack ed by the Nanch in his Retreat. The unaccountable 
Conduct of the Allies, this Campaign, loſt them almoſt all the Ad- 
vantages they had gained by a long Series of Succeſs; forty thou- 
ſand Men were employed in that unlucky Project of beſieging Thoa- 
in, and fifteen thouſand more detached to Naples, while Spain was 
entirely neglected; the miſcrable People, who had declared for King 
Clarks, were perfectly ſacrificed to his Rival King Philip, when 
there was no Manner of Neceſſity for it. If half the Men employ- 
ed againſt Thoulon-and Naples, had been ſent to Spain this Year, 
Charks had been eſtabliſhed on that Throne, and Naples would 
| Have fallen of Courſe; but, by ſending fo great Body of Troops 
0 Naples, not only Spain was loſt, but the Attempt on Thoulon 
probably miſcarried ; at leaſt this was one Reaſon, that Enterprize 
did not fucceed ; but there was another on which great Streſs 
was laid, and that was the Inattion of the Duke of Marlborough 
this Campaign, who neither attempted a Siege, nor made one Mo- 
tion by way of Diverſion, but ſuffered the French to march to the 
7 of 'Thoulon, without giving them any Diſturbance on the Side 


Oc. 22.] Admiral Shove! with the Confederate Fleet from the 
4 | Mediterranean, as he was coming Home, apprehending himſelf 
: near the Rocks of Scilly about Noon, and the Weather hazy, he 
5g brought too, and lay by till Evening, when he mage a Signal for 
” | Sailing; what induced him to be more cautious in the Day than in 
by the Night is not known; but the Fleet had not been long under | 
89 Sail, before his own Ship the MHociation, with the Eagle and Rom- t 
p "1 7 cs Pieces upon the Rocks of Scilly, and. all their | 
3 en loſt. 4 | | | | 
1 VWMov. ] Elias Marion, John Aude, and Nicholas Facio, French Re- f 
oe. fupes, pretending to be Prophets, were convicted as Impoſtors and ; 


, 
Diſturbers of the Public Peace. 9 
March ;.] Advice was brought to St. James's, that the Cheva- 
her St. George was come to Dunkirk, and Preparations were making 
to invade her Majeſty's Dominions; and ſoon after we heard that he 
was failed to Scotland Whereupon Sir George Byng purſued him thi- 


ther, and firing a Gun in the Evening, for the Fleet to come to an 
| BY Anchor, 
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Anchor, the Enemy, who arrived there a little before, were alarmed, 


and the next Morning were diſcovered ſtanding out to Sea; Sir 


George gave Chace, and took one of the Enemies Men of War, cal- 
led the Salisbury, with ſeveral Eng/iþ and French Officers and Gen- 
tlemen on Board. | 

May 28, 1708.] About the ſame Time, Commodore Wager, with a 
Squadron of four Exgliſb Men of War, engaged ſeventeen \Spaniſs 
Galleons, near Cartbagena in America; of which the Spaniſh Ad- 
mira), reckoned to be worth thirty Millions of Pieces of Fight, was 
blown up, and the Rear-Admira! taken; Commodore Wager's Share 
only of this Prize, amounted to 100,000 J. and upon his Return 
Home he was made Rear-Admiral for this Service. 

June 30.] The Affair of the ninth Electorate being adjuſted, the 
three Colleges of the Empire reſolved to admit the Elector of Ha- 
nower to fit and vote in the Electoral College, which had been op- 
poſed for ſixteen Years, | | 

July 11.] The Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the Chevalier 
St. George, having taken the Field with the Duke of Vendoſine, and 
laid Siege to Oudenarde, were attacked near that Place by the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and defeated, and forced to 
retire to Ghent; fix thouſand ＋ their Troops were made Priſoners, 
and a great Slaughter made among their Foot. ; 
Auguſt 12.) Sir John Leake with the Confederate Fleet, an 
ſome Land Forces on Board, arrived before Cagliari, the Capital 
of Sardinia ; and the Iſland declared for King Charles III. the next 


Sept. 28.] A great Convoy marching from O/tend to the Siege of 


Liſe, under the Command of Major-General Webb, was attacked 
near Wynnendale by 24,000 French, commanded by the Count 4e /a 
Mothe ; but the French were defeated, and the Convoy arrived ſafe 


at Liſſe the zotb. Major-General Webb gained immortal Honour by a 


this Victory, the Enemy being near treble his Number, with a 
Train of Artillery, which he wanted. About the ſame Time (Sept. - 


.30.) the Iſland of Minorca, with the commodious Harbour of Port- 


Mahon, was reduced to the Obedience of King Charles III. by Ma- 
zor-General Stanhope. | | 

OZ. 28.] His Royal Highneſs Prince George of Denmark, her 
Britif Majeſty's Conſort, died at Kenfington of an Aſthma. Soon 
after which (Nov. 18.) the Parliament of Great-Britain'met, being 
the firſt Parliament after the Union ; where it was reſolved (Dec. 3.) 
that the eldeſt Sons of the Scotch Peers ſhould be incapable of fitting 
in the Houſe of Commons, 

The Campaign in Flanders concluded, with the taking Liſſe, 


Ghent, and Bruges, by the Allies. 


In the Britiſb Parliament, an Act paſſed for preſerving the Privi- 


leges of Ambaſfadors, and other Public Miniſters of Foreign Princes 


and States: And another Act, for the Public Regiſtering of Deeds, 
Conveyances, Wills, and Manors within the County of Midale- 
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Fant q, 1709.], About the Beginning of this Month, fix or ſe- 

ven thouſand Palatines were, brought over into England, recom- 

mended as great Objects of Charity; being driven out of their 
Country by . French, on Account of Religion, as was ſaid. 

Sept. 11] The Battle ef Blare nies, or Malplaguet, near Mons was 
« fought: Aſter a very obſtinate Diſpute the Allies forced the In- 
- trenchments of the French, with the Loſs of about 20,000 Men; 
- and the Enemy retired in good Order, having loſt about half that 
Number, nor were the Allies in a Condition to purſue them far. 
- Marſhal Villars being wounded in the Beginning of the Action, 

Marſhal Bouffers took upon him the Command of the French Army, 
- during the Engagement. ; 

Nov. 5.] The following Winter, Dr. Henry Sacheverel preached 
that Sermon before the Lord-Mayor and Aldermen, at St. Paul's, 
which gave ſo much Offence ; he ſeemed to charge the Miniſtry 
with being falſe Brethren to the Church they pretended to be Mem- 
bers of: Which being complained of in the Houſe, | 

Dec. 13.] The Commons reſolved, that the Sermon preached by 
Dr. Sacheverel at the Aſſizes at Derby, the 15th of Auguſt laſt, and 
the Sermon preached by him at St. Paul's the 5th of November, 

were malicious, ſcandalous, and ſeditious Libels, highly reflecting 
upon her Majeſty and her Government, the late happy Revolution, 
and the Proteſtant Succeſſion. | 

Jan. 13.] Articles of Impeachment were carried up to the 
Lords againit Dr. Sachewerel, and he was brought to his Trial in 
Weftminfter-Hall : His Council were Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dodd, 
Mr. Phipps, Mr. Dee, and Mr. Henchman. | 
The Mob that attended Dr. Sacheverel to his Trial, attacked Mr, 
* Burgeſi's Meeting-houſe, and having pulled down the Pulpit, Pews, 
ec. made a Bonfire of them in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields. | 

March 23.) The Doctor being convicted of a Miſdeamnor, the 
Commons went up to the Houſe of Lords, and demanded Judgment 
- againſt him; and the Doctor being brought to the Lords Bar, and 
made to kneel, the Lord Chancellor pronounced his Sentence, wiz. 
that he ſhould forbear to preach during the Term of three Years: 


Andi that his two printed Sermons, referred to in the Impeachment, 


- ſhould be burnt before the Roya. Exchange, on the 27th Inſtant by 
the Hangman, in the Preſence of the Lord-Mayor and Sheriffs. 
It was ordered by the Houſe of Lords, at the ſame Time, that 
the Oxford Decrees, lately publiſhed in a Pamphlet, intitled, An 
entire Confutation of Mr, Hoadley's Book of the Original of Govern- 
ment, ſhonld be burnt by the Hangman, on the 25th Inſtant, and 
they were burnt accordingly. | | 
An Act paſſed for the Encouragement of Learning, this Seſſion, 
by veſting the Copies of printed Books in the Authors, or Pur- 
- Chaſers of ſuch Copies, during the Times therein mentioned. 
1710.] Four Indian Kings of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, which 
lie between New England and French Canada, had an Audience of 


the Queen in April 1710; wherein they made great Profeſſions of 
| their 


ENGLAND 


their Reſolution to ſupport the Exgliſb Intereſt againſt the French: . 


and deſired her Majeſty would ſend a Reinforcement of Troops, and 
Miſſionaries to inſtru them in the Chriftian Religion. 


. 


June 15. ] The City of Douay ſurrendered to the Allies, after 


a Siege of ſix Weeks, the Allies having loſt eight thoaſand Men 
before it. [fant ei el 7 N nern dt 
July 20.] A Treaty of Pacification was entered upon ſoon after,- 
at Gertrudenburg wherein the Dutch Miniſters managed the Affair 
for Great- Britain and the reſt of the Allies; but broke off the 
Treaty, becauſe the French King refuſed to aſſiſt in dethroning his 
+ Grandſon, King- Philip of Spain, though he conſented to: every 


other Demand ; particularly to acknowledge the Queen's Title; to | 


give the Dutch, the Empire, and the Duke of Savey their Barrier, 
and deliver up four of the ſtrongeſt Towns in Flanders, on ſigning 
the Preliminaries ; and offered to contribute his Quota of Money 
towards dethroning his Grandſon, if he refuſed to quit Spain; but 


Biſhop. Burnet relates, that the Britiſb Miniſtry were determined at 
that Time not to make Peace, until France, as well Spain, ſhould - 


be conquered ; which was the Reaſon that theſe advantageous. 
Terms were refuſed. - 170 1 ü en | l 
Aug. 11.) The King of Spain, Charles III. having obtained a 
Victory over his Rival King Philip at Saragoſ/a, took Poſſeſſion of 
Madrid again; but, not being re- inforced, was obliged to retire 
from thence again, and quit that Capital to his Rival. 2 
Sept.] The Earl of Godolphin, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Chancellor 
Cooper, and the whole Miniſtry were changed at this Time; and Mr. 
Harley, the Earl of Rocheſter, and their Friends introduced in their 
Stead. Againſt which the Directors of the Bank at Home, and the 
Imperial and Dutch Miniſters from Abroad, repreſented - the diſmal. 
Conſequences, that were likely to attend this Change, to her Ma- 


Dec. 1.) The Army of the Allies in Spais dividing in their 
Retreat from Madrid towards Catalonia, eral Stanhope, with 
eight Battalions of Exgliſb Foot and eight Squadrons of Horſe, was 
ſurrounded by the French and Spaniards in Bribnega, and made 
Priſoners ; but General Staremberg, with the other Part of the Army, 
engaged the French and Spaniards next Day, and defeated them; 
after which Staremberg continued his March to Catalonia. 


Great Frauds were diſcovered in Victualling the Navy at this | 


Time, the Seamen being cheated. of half the * Proviſions the Go- 
vernment allowed them. | 


Mr. Harley was tabbed by Count Guiſcard, a French Refugee, : 
— the Council- Chamber, but the Wound d id not prove Mor- 


In the Year 1711, it was reſolved to build fifty New Churches 


in London and I eſminſter; and the Queen promoted the Faſſing of = 


an Act of Parliament, in order to effect it. 
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. preſent Prince of Orange, was drowned, as he paſſed over a Fe 

near-Mardyke in his Coach, on the 34 of July, 1711. of, 
Mr. Mefſnager arrived at London from France, with Propoſals of 

ͤ—à— ᷣ¶- N—U—— 8 

A ſtrong Squadron of Ships with Land Forces on Board, com- 
manded by Sir Hevenden Walker, being ſent to New: England, to aſ- 
ſiſt the Northern Colonies in the Reduction of Quebec: The People 
of New. England were ſo dilatory in their Preparations, that the 
Seaſon for Alling up the River &. Laur ence was paſſed, and ſeve- 


ral of the Tranſports, with 800 Soldiers on Board, were caſt away in 


the Mouth of that River; whereupon the Fleet returned to Eng- 

aa without effeQting any Thing. t ET 
The ſame Vear, wiz: on the 1275 of October, 1711, Charles III. 

Hing of Spar, was elected Emperor by the Name of Charles VI. He 
diſſuaded the Princes of the Empire and the Dutch from entering 

into a Treaty of Peace with France; and Baron Bothmar, the Mi- 

niſter of Hanover, preſented a Memorial to the Britiſb Court, a- 

1 Majeſty's Treating of Peace: Mr. Sr. Jahn, Secretary of 
tate, 


however, notified to the Foreign Miniſters at London, that 
the Queen had appointed the Conferences to begin at Urrecht, on 


the firſt of January, O. 8. 


The Commons addreſſed her Majeſty, and aſſured her they had 


an entire Confidence in her Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in fettling the 
Terms of Peace; but the Lords adviſed her to make no Peace, un- 
Jeſs the French gave up Spain and the Weſt- Indies. 


Dec. 21.] About the fame Time, the Commons repreſented to 


Fer Majeſty, that the Duke of Marlborougb had converted to his 
en Uſe above half a Million of the Public y; and that Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole had taken a thouſand Guineas of the Contractors for 
Forage in Scotland: Whereupon the Duke and Dutcheſs of Mar/- 
5 were turned out of all their Places, which brought them in 
upwards of fixty-twe thouſand Pounds, per Annum, befides what 
the Duke made Abroad, which amounted to as much more, if not 
twice as much ; and Sir Robert Walpole was expelled the Houſe of 
Commons, and ſent to the Toner. Fn 
Prince Zugene of Savoy was ſent over to England, about this 
— by the Emperor, to diſſuade the Queen from coneluding a 
eace. | Aa i ; 
Twelve Peers were created, or called to the Houſe of Lords, in 
— * of December, that the Court might have a Majority in 
at Houſe. | | 


The firſt general Conference on the Treaty of Peace, was held at 


Utrecht on the 18th of January, 177. | 7s 
March 4.} The Commons repreſented to her Majeſty the Injuſtice 
of her Allies, in throwing their Share of the Charges of the War 


upon Enghend; ſhewing that our Expence at the Beginning of the 


War did not amount to four Millions, whereas it was now increaſ 


to near ſeven Millions, by the Deficiencies of her Allies: _ the 
tatti* 


"The Prince of Naſſau, Stadtholder of Friefland, Father of the 
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| States-General were frequently deficient two Thirds of their Quota 


of Shipping, and that in the Netherlands they were deficient 20,000 
Men, and had withdrawn almoſt all their Forces from Spain; and 
that the Auſtrians, whom it concerned moſt, had but one Regiment 
there; whereas the Exgliſb maintained ſixty thouſand Men in Spain 
and Portugal, and the Charges of Shipping for that Service amibunt- 
ed to eight Millions Sterling; and that England had expended fbove 
her Quota in this War, nineteen Millions; all which the late Mi- 
niſtry connived at, and in many Inſtances contrived and encouraged 


upon private Views. 


March 17.) A Proclamation was iſſued in this Month, offering a 
Reward of 100 J. to any one that ſhould diſcover a Mohawk, Gen- 
tlemen ſo called, who infeſted the Streets of London this Spring. 
and diverted themſelves with Pinking, that is, maiming and wound - 
ing People in the Street with their drawn Swords. A Nephew of 
Prince Eugene's it is ſaid was one of them, who had his Brains beat 
out by a Chairman with his Pole. R 

1712.] The Duke of Ormond, who was conſtituted General in 
Flanders, in the room of the Duke of Marlborough, declared to 
Prince Eugene, that her Majeſty, having a near Prolpect of Peace, 


had given him Orders not to act offenſively; and on the 674 of 


June, 1712, the Queen communicated the Terms of Peace to the 
arliament; whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Neu- Britain, 
and Hud/on's-Bay were yielded to Great-Britain, and Gibraltar and 


the Iſland of Minorca, with Port-Mabon, were confirmed to this 


Crown: And both the Lords and Commons thereupon aſſured her 
Majeſty, that they relied entirely on her Wiſdom to finiſh the great 
Work of Peace ſhe had entered upon. | 

The French having agreed to deliver up Dunkirk to the Britif 
Forces, Brigadier Hill was ſent from England with 4000 Men to 
take Poſſeſſion of it, which he did on the 7th of Fuly,' 1712 
Prince Eugene, with the Forces of the Allies and the Britiſh Met- 


_ cenaries, ſeparating from the Duke of Ormond's Army on the 52h : 


The Duke cauſed a Ceſſation of Arms between Great-Britain and 
France to be proclaimed in his Camp the next Day, as the French 
General, Marſhal Villars, did in his Camp at the ſame Time; and 
the Duke of Ormond detached a Body of Troops to ' reinforce” the 
Garriſon of Dunkirk. Marſhal Villars, on the 19th of July, O. 8. 
attacked the Earl of Allemarle, who commanded a Detachment of 
Prince Eugene's Army, which he defeated, and took the Earl Priſo- 
ner with 3000 of his Men ; he afterwards took Marchiennes, where 
the Allies had laid up vaſt Magazines, and made the Garrifon Pri- 


ſoners of War; he alſo took Douay and Queſnov, with their Garri- 


ſons, which compleated the Number of forty © Battalions the French 


had taken or deſtroyed, ſince the Defeat at Denain on the 13th of 


Fuly. | | 
The Peace was ſigned at Utrecht, by the Miniſters of Great-Bri- 
tain and France, and by the reſt of the Allies, except the Emperor 


and Empire, on the 30 of * 1713. 


2, 1713.3 
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-/1733-} The Scots, being uneaſy at the extending the Malt-Tax to 
Scotland, as well as at the Judgment of the Houſe of Peers in Prejudice 
of their Peerage, demanded a Diſſolution of the Union; which 
being put to the Vote in the Houſe of Lords, it was carried againſt 
| ding the Union of the two Kingdoms, but by four Voices. 
Upon evacuating Catalonia by the Allies, the Catalan, poſſeſſed 


themſelves of Barcelona, and declared War againſt their Sovereign _ 


King. Philp, rejecting the Indemnity procured for them by th 
- Queen of Great- Britain. a 2 
he Treaty of Peace was ſigned between Great-Britain and 
Spain, on the 13th of Fuly, 1713. Oy 

The principal Articles of Peace between Great-Britain and 
France were, that the Proteſtant Succeſſion ſhould take Place; that 
France and Spain ſhould never be ſubject to the ſame Sovereign; 
that Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed ; that Newfoundland, Nowa 
Scotia, New-Britain, Hudſon's-Bay, and the French Part of the 


Iſland of St. Chriftopher”s ſhould be yielded to Great-Britain, and that 


a juſt and reaſonable Satisfaction ſhould be given to all the Allies. 
The chief Articles between France and Sawoy were, that the 
Wand of Sicily ſhould be aſſigned to the Duke of Savoy, with the 


Title of King; that France thould give the Duke of Savey a ſuf- 


ficient Barrier againſt France, and that, on Failure of Iſſue of King 
Philip, the Duke ſhould ſucceed to the Crown of Spain. 178 
I o0o the Dutch, France yielded up Laxemburg, Namur, Charleroy, 
Menin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort Knoque, Loo, Diæmude, and Typres, 
for their Barrier; and the Durch reltored Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and 
St. Venant to France; and the Queen of England prevailed on 
Lewis XIV. to releaſe all the Proteſiants on Beard the Gallies, on 
Condition they tranſported themſelves out of his Dominions. 
_ A Complaint being made to the Commons of a Pamphlet, in- 
titled, The Crifss (of which Mr. Steele acknowledged himſelf the 
Author) they voted it to be a ſcandalous and ſeditious Libel, high- 
ly reflecting on her Majeſty, the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and 
Univerſities, maliciouſly n that the 1 Succeſſion 
was in Danger; and that Richard Steele, the Author, be expelled 
. ĩͤ ͤ . ·¹ ö WIE | 
Baron Schatz, Miniſter of Hanover, demanded of the Lord-Chan- 
cellor a Writ for ſummoning the Electoral Prince, as Duke of 
Cambridge, to the Houſe of Lords; and her Majeſty gave Directions 
for iſſuing the Writ, but reſented the Demand ſo highly, that ſhe 
forbid the Baron the Court. | 5 k 
Both Houſes of Parliament addreſſed her Majeſty at this Time, 


the juſt Senſe they had of her Majeſty's Goodneſs, in 


delivering them by a ſafe, honourable and advantageous Peace, 
from the heavy Burthen of a conſuming Land War, unequally car- 
ried on, and become at laſt impracticable. 


1714.] The Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs and Dutcheſs Dowager of 


Hanover, died in the 84 Yeas of her Age, May 28, me. | 
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| Queen Anne died on the firſt of 4:gu/? in the goth Year. of her 
Age, and the 1375 of her Reign; 4 the ſecond Daughter of 

James Duke of York (afterwards King James TI.) by his Wife 
the Lady Anne Hyde, Daughter of the Earl of Clarendon ; ſhe left 
no Iſſue, her Son the Duke of Glouceſter dying on the 12th of July, 
1699, in the 1175 Year of his Age. 1 | 
Aug. 1, 1714.) George Duke of Bruafiuic- Lunenburg, and Elector 
of Hanover, ſucceeded to the Crown of Great-Britain, by Virtue 
of ſeveral Statates for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; being 
| Grandſon of the Princeſs Flixaberh Stuart, Daughter of James I. 
King of Great- Britain, and conſequently the next Proteſtant Heir, 
if no Act of Settlement had been made; and as ſuch was univerſal. 
ly acknowledged on the Death of Queen Anne; not one Proteſtant 
oppoſed the Succeſſion, nor was any Deſign formed in Favour of the 

Pretender until the following Vear. ny > 
T be Commons voted the King the ſame Revenue the late Queen had, 
and paſſed an Act for that Purpoſe ; on the preſenting whereof, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, the Speaker, declared, that the Commons could not 
enter upon a Work more pleaſing to themſelves, than the providing - 
a ſufficient Revenue for his Majeſty, in order to make his Reign as 
eaſy and proſperous as the Beginning of it had been ſecure and un- 

diſturbed. - | | TOP 
The King and Prince arrived at Greenwich on the 18h of Septem- 
ber, and on the 19h there was a great Court; but the Duke of Or- 
mand, who came to pay his Duty among the reſt, was not ſuffered to 
ſee his Majeſty ; and it was obſerved, that all the late Miniſtry were 
frowned upon, and treated as Enemies to the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; 
nor were the Commons thought better of, though they had ſhewn 
themſelves extremely dutifal at his Majeſty*'s Acceſſion, and unani- 
moufly agreed to ſettle a Revenue on his Majeſty equal to that of the 
late Queen's. A Proclamation was iflued for diſſolving that Parlia- 
ment, his Majeſty not youchſafing them the Honour of meeting 
them once. It is not much to be doubted, but the Miniſtry, which 
the Lord Oxford had ſupplanted, had repreſented all their Enemies, 
as his Majeſty's Enemies, and were determined to have their Heads; 
which made the People apprehenſive, that there was a Deſign to 
make an Alteration in the Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, and might be 
the Occaſion of ſome Riots and demoliſhing two or three Meeting- 
houſes. And we ſaw a Pamphlet publiſhed at this Time, directly 
charging the Whigs with a Deſign of deſtroying the Conſtitution 
both in Church and State, and pretending to foretel that ſome 
Clauſes in the Act of Settlement would foon be repealed. In the mean 
Time, a Proclamation was publiſhed for a new Parliament to meet; 
and the People directed to chuſe ſuch Perſons, as had ſhewn the 
greateſt Firmneſs to the Proteſtant Succeſſion, when it was in Dans 
were His Majeſty being perſuaded, that the late Queen, as well as 
her laſt Miniſtry, were engaged in a Defign'to bring in the Preten- 
der, though this is Seer ſappoſed to have been an Artifice of the 
Whigs to get into Power, and keep their Enemies out of the Admi- 
| U 3 iſtration. 


iſtration. Had his Majeſty been pleaſed to have encouraged all 
his Subjects equally at his Acceſſion, the Pretender's Name had 
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never been mention. PLP | Ni 
The Parliament meeting on the 17th of March, the Lord Boling- 
role attended the Houſe very diligently the firſt Week; but, find- 
ing there was a Defign to impeach him of High-Treaſon, he 
thought fit to tranſport _ himſelf to France; in a Letter he left be- 
hind him, he expreſsly ſays, 4 Reſolution was taken to purſue him 
to the Scaffold. Mr. Prior thought fit to ſtand his Ground, but was 
taken into Cuſtody, and treated in a very groſs Manner. 
.1715.] On the 224 of April happened a total Eclipſe of the 
Sun, about. Nine in the Morning ; 15 Darkneſs was ſuch, about 


three Minutes, that the Stars 9 and the Birds and Fowls 


retired to their Neſts as if it had been Night. 
The Parliament having appointed a Secret Committee, of which 
Mr. Robert Walpole was Chairman, Mr. Prior was ordered to be 


made cloſe Priſoner, and Mr. Thomas Harley and ſeve. al more were 


ordered to be apprehended : Then Mr. Robert Walpole moved to 
Impeach the Lord Bo/;ngbroke of High-Treaſon, and Lord Coning /- 
„ e to impeach the Earl of Oxford of High- Treaſon; the 
Dake of Ormond was impeached of High-Treaſon, and the Earl of 
Strafford of High Crimes and Miſdemeanors ; which violent Pro- 


ceedings having made a great Number of Malecontents, the Preten- 


der began to make ſome Preparations for viſiting England, of which 
the King thought fit to acquaint the Parliament, and Money was 
immediately voted for raiſing Forces to oppoſe the Pretender and his 
 Adherents.. A Squadron of Men of War was ordered to be equip- 
_ ped, and the Guards encamped in Hyde-Park. On the other Hand, 
the Earl of Mar retired from Court into Scotland, and afſembled all 
the diſaffected in that Kingdom, and the Duke of Ormond went over to 
France: Whereupon the Duke and the Lord Bolingbroke,ſwere both 


attainted of High-Treaſon, by Act of Parliament, and ſeveral Per- 


ſons ſuſpected of Diſaffection, were brought up to London from all 
Parts of the Kingdom; and, an Act having been made to ſuppreſs 
- Tumults and Riots, whereby it was made Capital not to diſperſe 


after a Proclamation ſhould be read for that Purpoſe, two Perſons 


were executed on that Act at Worceſter. | 1 | 
On the firſt of Sept. N. 8. 1715, died Lewis XIV. King of 
France, in the 77th Year of his Age, and the 724 of his Reign, 
and was ſucceeded by his great Grandſon, Lewis XV. the Duke 
of Orleans aſſuming the Regency, during the young King's Mino- 
rily. _ . | | 1 95 
Sept. 3.] The Earl of Mar, having aſſembled a Body of Male- 
contents at Aboyne in Scotland, proclaimed the Pretender. About 
the ſame Time, the Univerſity of Oxford choſe the Earl of Arran, 
Brother to the Duke of Ormond, their Chancellor, in Oppoſition 
to the Prince of Wales, who offexed himſelf a Candidate. | 
Sir Members of the Commons were apprehended, on Suſpicion of 


Dilaffeftion, with Leave of the Houle, | 5 
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1 Mr. F. er, havi acce pted . 
be by aſſembled the Diſaffeted in Northumberland in the Be- 
ginning of October, and was joined by General Mackintg/h, and ſe- 
veral Scatch Noblemen, with ſome Hundreds of Highlanders; but, 
marching to Preſton in Lancaſhire, they were ſurrounded by the 
King's Forces, and, after a ſhort. Reſiſtance, ſurrendered (Now. 13.) 
Priſoners at Diſcretion. Among the Priſoners were Mr. Fofter the 


General, the Earl of Derwentavater, Lord Widdrington:;; the Earls 


of Nith/dale, Winton, and Carnwarth ; Lord Viſcount Keumure, 
and the Lord Nairae, with about ſeventy , Eng/i& Gentlemen, and 
140 Scotch Officers and Gentlemen. anten ene 
The (ame Day a Battle was fought between the Duke of | Arg y/e 
and the Earl of Mar, at Sheriff-Muir between Perth and Stenling: 
the left Wing of each Army being beaten, both retired to their re- 
ſpective Campa. wot on) How on Vein ld 
Dec. 24.] The Oaths were tendered to all People in England, at 
this Time, and thoſe who refuſed them were committed to Priſon. 
Dec. 25.) The Pretender landed at Peterhead in Scotland, on the 
28th of Dec. but, Lord Cadogan being ſeat down with a Body of 
Forces, and joined by the Dutch Auxiliaries, he was obliged to re- 
imbark with the Earl of Mar about a Month afterwards, and re- 
turned to France; whereupon the Rebels diſperſed, and the Priſo- 
ners that had been taken were tried, and great Numbers of them 
executed, among whom were the Lord Derwestwater and the 
Lord Kenmure ; much the greateſt Part of the Priſoners periſh- 
ed by the Severity of the Seaſon, it being one of the longeſt and 
the hardeſt Froſts we had known for many Years. © | 10 
What contributed moſt to the Pretender's ill Succeſs, was the In- 
timacy between King George and the Duke of Or/caxs, Regent of 
France; the Regent himſelf declaring to our Ambaſſador at the 
Court of France, that he had prevented ſeveral Embarkations de- 
ſigned for the Pretender's Service, and no Doubt adviſed the Court of 
England of all the Pretender's Mo tions. 
May 7.] The Triennial Act was repealed in this Seſſion; and the 
Time of the Continuance of the Parliament extended to ſeven Vears, 
if not diſſolved ſooner by the Crown. oa 
The Guards were diſperſed in ſeveral Parts of the Town, to pre- 
vent the People's Wearing White Roſes on the 10th of June. 
The King going to Hanover this Summer, the Prince of Wales 
was conſtituted Guardian of the Kingdom. 2 rb 
A Riot happening in Saliabury- Caurt between the Whig and 'Tory 
Mobs, the Guards were ſent to ſuppfeſs it, and five of the Tories, 
being taken, were convicted and executed on the Riot-AQ, at the 
End of Sa/isbury-Court in Fleetftreet, on the 22d of Septeuber. 
Count Cyllemberg, the Swediſh Envoy, and his Papers were ſeized 


in the Month of January, on Account of his being concerned in a 


Conſpiracy againſt the Government. Sir Jacob Banks, Mr. Cæſar, 

and others were taken into Cuſtody, on Suſpicion of their corre- 
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Fabr. 6] The Regent of France compelled the Pretender to quit 
bee, and remove to-/#a/y about the ſame Time. 
March 25, 1717.] A Squadron of Men of War was ent to the 
Baltic to prevent an Invaſion from Seveden as was given out. 
May 3.] The lower Houſe of Convecation, - having drawn: up a 
(Repreſentation againſt Dr. Hoadley, Biſhop of Bangor, were pro- 
-rogued-by a ſpecial Order from Court, and have never been' ſuffered 
to do Buſineſs ſince. The Earl of Oxford, having lain near three 
Vears in the Tower, moved to be brought to his Trial, and the 
_- Commons,” who impeached him, not W to proſecute him, he 
Was ac uitted. 
At the Concluſion of this Seſion of et, was paſſed a Ge- 
Pr Act of Pardon, out of which, however, were excepted the 
. -Barlbof Oxford, --Lord: Harcourt, Mr. Prior, lr. Thomas Harley, 
Mr. Arthur Moore, and ſome few more; 200 of the Preſlon Priſoners 
—— out of the Caſtle of Cheſter by this Act, but moſt 
fithem had been made Cripples firſt, by the Hardſhips they en- 
: — in the ing hard Winter. 
Der. 4.] Mr. Shippen, Member of Parliament for - Saltaſh, was 
ſent to the Tourer, for ſaying that a Paragraph in the King's. Speech 
ſeemed calculated for the Meridian of Germany, rather than for 
Grtat- Britain; and that it was a great Misfortune the King was a 
e to our Language and Conſtitution. 
A Petition of the Commiſſioners for building alty New. Churches 
' was preſenced to the Commons, praying the Duties, appropriated for 
þ 


ing the ſaid Churches, might not be 54 Yan to ho rebuilding 


Loy Ones, but the Petition was rejected. 

Janes Shepherd, a young Lad, looking upon it as a' meritorious 
Ac to kill the King, had declared his Intention of doing it, and, 
being thereupon convicted of High- Treaſon, continued in the fame 
- Sentiments at his Execution. 

The Pretender married the Princeſs Sobienli, Grand-davghter of 
Jobs Sobjeski, late King of Poland, about this Time; but the Lady 
was ſeized: by the Emperor's Order, at Jnfſpruck, in her Way to 
2 and kept Priſoner ann till ſhe found Means to make her 


Ape. 
The Quadruple Alliance was concluded about this Time. f 


A Declaration of War was publiſhed againſt Spain, on the 1670 of 


December. 

We urprizing Meteor was ſeen on the 1 gth of March, about nine 
.at Night ; being a Globe of Fire, equal in Dimenſions and Bright- 

neſs to the Sun, and illuminating the whole Region; it diſappeared 

in half a Minute, but the Streams of Light, n iſſued from it, 

continued a quarter of an Hour. 

The Spaniards invading, Sardinia and Sicily, Sir Gain Sax en- 
gaged their Fleet near Syracuſe, and took and deſtroyed ſeveral of 
their Men of War. 

- 1719}. Great. Britain, the Emperor, and Musen, all declaring 


War — Spain, the Protander went to — where he was 


treated 
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treated as King of Great- Britain, and the Spaniards landed 400 
Men in Scotland, and joined the Highlanders; but coming to an En- 
gagement with King George's Forces (June 10.) they were defeated, 
and the Spaniards ſurrendered Priſoners at Diſcretion: On the other 
Hand, the Lord Cobham made a Deſcent at Vigo in Spain, and, the 
Town and Caſtle ſurrendering, he found a great Quantity of Small 
Arms provided there, which he brought to England. The French 
at the ſame Time invaded Spain, on the Side of Guipuſcoa, and the In- 
perialiſts were tranſported into Sicily by the Britiſb Fleet, to oppoſe 
the Spaniards, who had made themſelves Maſters of great Part of that 
Hand, as well as of Sardinia; but the Spaniards, finding themſelves 
overpowered, a to deliver up Sardinia and Sicily again; and, 
= French withdrawing their Forces from Spain, a Period was put to 
this War. Ken OE eee | . 
Jobn Matthews, a young Lad, was convicted of Printing a trea- 
ſonable Paper, intitled, Voæ Populi Vox Dei; wherein it was declared, 
that, a Majority of the People, defiring a Change of Government, it 
was lawful to endeavour it upon Whig Principles: He was executed at 
Tybirn on the 6th of November. 
The Court of Ruſſia publiſhed a Memorial the latter End of this 
Year, complaining that the King of Great Britain had entered into 
an Alliance with her Enemies, the Sewedes, and had ſent a Fleet of 
Men of War into the Baltic to their Aſſiſtance: To which the Bri- 
tiſþ Court replied, that Ruſia was in a Confederacy with the Pre- 
tender, and, to induce the Swedes to make a ſeperate Peace with 
Ruſſia, the Czar had offered the Swedes to aſſiſt them, in recover- 
ing Bremen and Verden from the Elector of Hanour. 
Jan. 11.] The Highways and Streets, in and about London, be- 
ing much infeſted with Robbers at this Time, a Reward of 1007. 
was offered for taking any ſuch Robber within ſive Miles of the 
Town, and a Pardon to any one that ſhould diſcover his Accom- 
Pie,, 2492 6 $412; | bi 54 
: April 7, 1720.) An Act paſſed to enable the So- Sea Company 
to increaſe their Capital Stock, by redeeming the Public Debts. 
And another Act for ſecuring the ' Dependence of Ireland upon 
the Crown of Great-Britain, and it was declared, that it was lawful 
to appeal from the Courts of Ireland to thoſe of England, and par- 
ticularly to the Eagliſb Houſe of Peers. x BY vt 
D pon paſling the aboveſaid Act for redeeming the Public, Debts, 
the South-Sea Stock roſe to 310 per Cent. and, on the. 28 of April, 
a Subſcription was opened at 400, and, by the 24 of June, the Stock 
role to 890 and upwards; but the King going over to Hanover on 
the 15th of June, and many of the Courtiers that went with him, 
and others, withdrawing their Money out of the Stocks, they be- 
= to fall: However, the DireQors engaging” to make very large 
ividends, and declaring that every 100 J. original Stock would yield 
gol. per Ann. it roſe to 1000/. afterwards, and continued near that Price 
to the End of July almoſt; but, before the End of September, = 
= Gs Sto 
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Stock fell = 00 whereby Multitudes of People were ruined, who 
had laid-out all the Money they had, and all they could borrow, and 
a great many all the Money they were entruſted with, to buy Stock 
at$ or J. for e 100 J. And, though the Directors only were 
| for —— People's Credulity, they ſaid in their De- 
fence, that the — compelled them to proceed in the Manner 
they did, and that many of them made much unter Fortunes than 
wy of the Directors. 

The Mifi/fpi Company erected in France, by Mr. Law, the 
Vear beſore, was much ſuch another Bubble; and there, it is evi- 
dent, the Court cheated their Subjects of a t many Millions, 
and it was with Difficulty they protected Mr. —5 the Projector of 

it, from being pulled in Pieces; but that worthy Gentleman after- 
| wards returned to London, where he was mightily careſſed after he 
had ruined Millions of People; the greateſt Criminals being uſually 
fartheſt out of the Reach of Juſtice, _ - 
The Powers, that lately invaded Spain, held a Congreſs at Cam- 
Bray, to treat of a general Peace in OcFober, 1720. 

A Ship having brought the Plague from Turkey to Marſeilles this 
Year, Multitudes died of it in that City, d in the South of 
France. 

Rebert dane, Eſq; — into Cuſtody, for the Tyranny 
and Extortions he had been | guilty of in his Government of Bar- 
badres. His Caſe appeared ſo black, that the Attorney-General, 
one of his Council, refuſed to plead for him. 

Far. 22.] Mr. Knight, Caſhier of the South-Sea Company, ab- 
ſconding, moſt of the Directors were taken into Cuſtody. | 
- 1721.] An Act paſſed for raiſing Money upon the Eftates of the 
late Soutb-Sca Directors, their Caſhier, Deputy-Caſhier, and Ac- 


-countant, and on the Eſtates of Fohn A. . and James Craggs, 


ſen. towards making good the great Loſs and Damage ſuſtained 
by the ſaid Company, and for diſabling them to hold any Office or 
Place of Truſt, or to fit or vote in Parliament. 

In the Month of Auguſt, the Experiment of inoculatiog the 
Small-Pox was firſt apon ſeven. condemned Criminals with 


Succeſs. 
— wh; ]The Quetion being put in the Houſe of Peers, that 

the Act of Settlement was broken, by ſending Squadrons into the 
Baltic, it paſſed in the Negative; 3 whereupon twenty A entered 
their Proteſts. 


Febr. 12.) An Act paſſed for repealing ſuch Clauſes in the Qua- 
rentine Act, as gave Power to remove Perſons from their Habita- 
tions, or to make Aten pſi the Sas fo _ 

une 13, 1722 tent or granting the Go- 
| 9 nt the Aland, of $7. 2 —— Se. Lucia, in 
' America, to the Duke T RED but the Planters he ſent over 
-thither, were driven from thence by the French of Martinico, which 
. dee roma Groat-Britain did not ſeem to reſent. 

June 16. 
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Jue 16.] The moſt noble John Churchill. Dake of Magrlho- 


ragh, died at Windſor, in the 74 Year ner 38: loſt his 
Senſes ſome Years before. 

Sept. 1.] The Emperor granted a Patent for eſtabliſhing an Eof- 
India Company at Oftend in Flanders. 

Oe. 17.] ' Chriftopher Layer being committed for High-Treaſon, 
in conſpiring to depoſe his Majeſty, the Habeas Corpus, AQt was ſuſ- 
ſpended, and the Biſhop of Rocheſter, Lord North and Grey, and 
the Earl of Orrery were apprehended on Suſpicion of being in the 
plot; the Duke of Norfolk alſo was committed to the''Toxwer, as 


was alſo George Kelly. Mr. Layer moved to have his Irons taken off, 


at his Anat at the King Bruch Bar, but this was refuſed. 

| Now. 6.] The Election for "Members of Parliament for M efimin- 
ſter was made void, on Account of the Riots and Tumults at the 
Election. | | 

Nov. 21.] Chriftopher Layer v was tried and convicted of High- 
Treaſon ; the principal Overt-A& being his Publiſhing the Pre- 
tender's Declaration: He moved in Arreſt of judgment, that the 
treaſonable Words in the Declaration ought to have been recited; 
but it was determined by the Court, that it was ſufficient to give the 
Senſe or Subſtance of the treaſonable Words. 

Samuel Redmayne was convicted of Printing a Libel, intitled, The 
| Benefits and Advantages of the Hanover Succeſſion. 

January.] A Patent was granted to William Wood, Eſq; for coin- 
ing Half-pence and Farthings for Ireland, and alſo Half-pence and 
Two-pences for the Plantations in America. 

March 11.] The Biſhop of Rochefter and George Kelly were vo- 
ted guilty of the treaſonable Conſpiracy with Layer, by the Com- 
mons. 

Bewil nn Eſq; was apprehended for writing a Baok, inti- 
8 View of the i Hiſtory, and moſt of the eg 

ſeize 
Ate. 1723.] A Pardon was granted to Hwy St. vue, lat Vi- 
count Bolingbroke. 

May 17.] Chriftapber Layer, Eſq; was ancctted. at Fabre, E304 

May 27.] An Act paſſed for ſuppreſſing a pretended privileged 
Place called' the Mint in Southwark, 'where Debtors uſed to bid De- 
flance to their Creditors. _ 

Several Acts paſſed to inflict Pains and Penalties on Fobn Plunket, 
_ e Kelly, and Francis Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter. 

The Confeſiion of one Neynoe, who was dead, was read as Evi- 
dence againſt them, though i it was neither ſigned nor ſworn to by 
the deceaſed, : 

The Sentence againſt the Biſhop of Rachefter was, that be ſhould 
be deprived of all his Offices, Dignities, Promotions, and Benefices 
Ecclefiaſtical, and be for ever rendered incapable of any; and 
ſhould be for ever baniſhed, and, if he returned, ſhould be adjudged 
guilty of Felony without Benefit of Clergy. Planket and Kelp were 
io be impriſoned during Pleaſure. 1 

| ept. 
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25 3 Sept 12) "Me, 8.5 As yu, Mr. Mondifſon] Mr. Davis, Mr. Tocke, 


and another; were robbed and murdered ſever Miles beyond Calais | 


in their Way to Paris. 

Sept.” 21. The Parliament of n addreſſed his Majeſty a- 
5 — Wood's Half-pence. a 

Der. 4.] Seven Perſons were executed 0 on the Black AR for Hunt- 

ing dined: in Diſguiſ. 
Febr. 7] A Mandate was ſent PA to ths Univerkty of Cam- 
bridge, by the King's-Bench, to reſtore Mr. Bentley, Maſter of 
Trinity College, to Al his Degrees, of which he had been deprived 
by that Univerſity, for Contempt of their Authority. 

"March 20.] Twenty-four Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge were 

inted by his Majeſty to'preach at I biteball in their Turns; 

firſt Sermon to be on Fafter-Sunday, 1724, being the 54 of 

pombe for which each of them was ordered a Salary of 30, per 
Aar. during Pleaſure. © © 

May 16, 1724.) Two Profeſſors-of Modern Hiſtory and Lan- 
Surfer. were appointed by his Majeſty to read Lectures in the Uni- 

, and each of them have received 300 J. 5 75 _ er linde; 
but no — are read in either Univerſit 7). 

Dec. 27.) Thomas Guy, Eſq; formerly a Bookſeller, left near 
200, 00 J. to erect and endow an 1 for Incurables i in Sonth- 
war, adjoining to St. ae. 

2 21.] The Right Honourable Edward — karl of 
Suffolk was committed to the Tower by the Houſe of Peers, for 


granting written Protections ; and Matthew Cater, his Gentleman, . 


was committed to Newgate, for procuring and felling written Pro- 
tections, in the Name of his Lord, to ſeveral Perſons, for which, and 
ſome refleting Speeches on the Houle, Cater was fined, impriſoned, 
and ſet in the Pillor r. 
April 30, 1725. ] A Treaty of Peace was concluded between the 
Emperor and Spain, called The Vienna 7. reaty, whereby they confirm- 
ed to each other the Span Territories in their reſpective Poſſeſſions, 
and formed a defenſive Alliance; they alſo ſigned a Treaty of Com- 
| Im which the Maritime Powers apprehended prejudicial to their 
＋ 
May 6.] Thomas Earl of Matclesfield, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, being charged with ſelling the Offices of Maſters in Chancery, 
at extravagant Rates, and conniving at the Maſters embezzling the 
Suitors Money, to a very great Value; anſwered, It was what his 
Predeceſſors had done before him; to which ſo little Regard | was 
given, that the Houſe of Peers adjudged him to pay a Fine of 
30,000 l. and ſtand committed till it was paid, nor was 'there one 
diſſenting Voice to this Sentence. © 
An Act paſſed to enable the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, and 
f his Ilue, to enjoy the paternal Eſtate of the Family. | 
May 24.] Jonathan Wild, the infamous Thief-raker, was convic- 
ted of receiving ſtolen Gogds: me epi — 
May 


rr 
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27.] The Order of Knights of the Bath being revived at 
this Time, Duke William was made the firſt Kni ht, and the Duke 
of Montagne conſtituted Grand Maſter ; os umber is thirty 
eight, including the 1 
June 24.] A Patent p 
of Bermudas in America. 


and, the Rioters being encouraged by the Magiſtrates, they were ap; 
prehended, and . ſent Priſoners to Edinburgh by General Wade ; 
where the Magiſtrates were met by the . of Edinburgh, and 
careſſed as ſo many Patriots; and the Government thought ft to re- 
leaſe them after a ſhort Confinement. © Not long after the 1 77 
ment indulged them ſo far, as to take off half = 


Sept. 3] A Treaty of Alliance was concluded between the Kings 
of Great-Britain, France, and Pruſſia, with an Intent to prevent 
the ill Effects of the Treaty of Vienna, as it was ſaid, and obtained 
the Name of The Hanover Treaty. 

A young Savage, bred in the Foreſts of Hanover, and uſed. to walk 
upon all Four, and eat the ſame Food as his fellow Brutes did, was, a- 


bout this Tame, preſented to his Majeſty and brought to Eng- 
hard. | 
Febr. 194 The Houſe of Peers aſſured his Majeſty, they would 


defend his Foreign Dominions if they ſhould be attacked. 
March 11,] Richard Hampden, Elq; Treaſurer of the Navy, 
having trafficked with the Public Money, in the South-Sea Year 


(1720) and loſt near a hundred thouſand Pounds of it. On his Pe- 


tition to the Commons, that his Eſtate might not be applied. to 
make good the Deficiency, he was in à great Meaſure indulged in 


his Requeſt, one half of it being ſettled on his Wife and FRY, 


March 18.} Satisfaction was given to Daniel Campbel, Eſq; for 


the Loſſes he had ſuſtained by the Rioters at G/a/gow, amounting | 


to 4000 /. 

1726.] The South. Sea Company equipped twenty-four Ships, and 
ſent them to fiſh for Whales in Greenland. 

April.] A Squadron of ſeven Men of War, . commanded by Ad- 
mural Hofier, was ordered to lie before Porto-Bello in America. 

Sir Charles Wager, being ſent into the Baltic to defend the Swedes 
and Danes againſt the Rufftars, arrived at Copenhagen 
The Duke de Riperda, a Dutchman, Prime Miniſter of Spain, fal- 
ling under the Diſpleaſure of that Court, to eſcape their Reſent- 
ment, took Refuge in the Houſe of Mr. Stanbope, the Englib Am- 


baſſador at Madrid; from whence he was taken by Force, which 


occaſioned a Difference between the Courts of Great- Britain and 


Pain. 
May.] An Ad paſſed for lodging the Money of the Suitors in 


Chancery i in the Bank. 


The Imperial iſis prohibited the Importation of the Woollen Ma- 


nufaQtures of Great-Britain into Sicily, 


July 


for erecting a College in the Hand 5 
A Tumult happened at G/a/gow,, on Account of the Malt-A&, 


Duty on Malt, 
the Engliſb ſlill continuing to pay the whole Six-pence per Buſhel. 
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July 10] Jobn Henley, M. A. procured a Licence from the 
n to ſet up a Conventicle or Oratory, and threw off 
his G : Ee Ct of nee . . 


Aug. 17.] Sir John Jennings, being ſent with a Squadron of 
en of War to lie upon the Coaſt of Spain, the Spaniards, by their 
Memorial demanded the Reaſon of it. Ds 0 
The Faß hu Company obtained Charters of Incorporation, for 
their Towns of Bombay, Madras, and Fort William in India. 
T be Princeſs Sepbia- Dorothy, Conſort of King George, by whom 
he obtained the Inheritance of the Dutchies of Zell and Lunen- 
Burg, died at the Caſtle of Ablen in the EleQorate of Hanover, 
where ſhe had been confined” many Years, on Suſpicion of ſome 
Gallantries with Count Coning/mark. | 2 85 
The Swedes, acceding to the Treaty of Hanover, had a Penſion of 
_ fifty thouſand Pounds per Ann. granted them. | | 
The Court of Spain demanding Gibraltar to be delivered up, by 
Virtue of a Promiſe made them by King George, as was pretended, on 
the Refufal of the Court of Great. Britain to comply with it, order- 


ed all the Effects of the Erg/;hþ Merchants in Spain to be ſeized, 


and (May 20, 1727.) laid Siege' to Gibraltar ; but Preliminaries 
for a general Pacification were concluded 'at Paris, between Great- 


Britain and the States-General on one Part, and the Emperor and 


Spain on the other ; whereby it was agreed, that the Commerce of 
the Offend Company with India ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven 
' Years, that all Privileges of Commerce ſhould be reſtored, that 
Hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe, and the Squadrons of Men - of War return 


Home, | 4 
The King embarked for Hanover on the third of June, but died 
in the Night of the tenth at O/uabrug, on his Journey thither, in the 
| 68h Year of his Age and 137 of his Reign, leaving no other Iſſue 
but his preſent Majeſty King George II. and the Queen of Praſſia. 
June 11, 1727.] His preſent Majeſty King George II. ſucceed- 
ed his Father, but, the late King dying Abroad, he was not pro- 
claimed until the 1 57h Inftant. | ogg | 

Sir Nobert Waljole was made firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
and held the Poſt of Prime Miniſter while he lived, in this, as well 
as in the preceding Reign. © | | 


£ 


Jiu z.] It was reſolved by the Commons in the firſt Seſſion of 


Parliament of this Reign, That the entire Revenues of the Civil Liſt 


(which produced 130,coo /. F os Ann. above the Sum of 700,000 /. 


granted to his late Majeſty) ſhould be ſettled on his preſent Majeſty 
for Life: And four Days after they reſolved, that a Revenue of 
100,000 /. per Ann. ſhould be ſettled on her Majeſty Queen Caro- 
line, during her Life, in Caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive the King. By 
which Sir Robert, who was the firſt Mover of theſe Supplies, re- 
covered and eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Royal Favour, which he 
ſeemed once to have loſt. 


Admiral Hofer died, while he lay on Board his Ship before Porto- 


Bello, on the 234 of Aug ft this Year. Th 
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The Courts of France and Spain appeared perfectly reconciled at 
this Time, and entered into the ſtricteſt Alliance. An Union that 
has proved of much worſe Conſequence to Great- Britain, than the 
Alliance between the Courts of Vienna and Madrid, which we 
ſeemed. to dread fo much. We might have made a perfect Separa- 
tion between the Crowns of France and Spain, and made Spain our 
own for ever, when ſhe was ſo thoroughly provoked. by the Court 
of France, in ſending back the Infanta Queen to Madrid; but that 
Critical Hour was unhappily loſt, when we joined with France to 
invade the Spaniſb Dominions. dn Re . 

Apr. 1728.) The Preliminaries between Great-Britain and Spain 
being ſettled, the Siege of Gibraltar was raiſed ; and the Miniſters 


of thoſe Powers reſorted to Soiſſons in France, in order to conclude a 


definitive Treaty, by the Mediation of France. 2 

May.] Vice-Admiral Hop/on, who commanded the Squadron be- 
fore Porto-Bello, after Hofier, died there alſo. on Board his Ship. 
The Fleet loſt her Men twice over, and the Ships were eaten through 
by the Worm, and forced to be rebuilt at their Return to Eng- 
land. | 
The Parliament enabled the King to purchaſe the Plantations of 
Carolina, of the Proprietors, about this Time. 

The Congreſs of Soiſſons, conſiſting of the Ambaſſadors of the 
Emperor, Great-Britain, Spain, the States-General, and France, 
met on the 1475 of May. | | | 

The Aſſembly of the Maſſachuſets Colony in "New-England refuſ- 
ed, at this Time, to ſettle a Revenue upon their Governor, as the 
Court of England required, and ſtill perſiſt in their Refuſal, 

Dr. Berkley, Dean of Derry, ſet ſail for Bermudas, in order to erect 
a College there, for the Inſtruction of the Indians; but, being car- 
ried to New-England by an ignorant Pilot, he dropped his Deſign and 


returned to Ireland, where he was advanced to a Biſhopric. 


Prince Frederic arrived at St. James's from Hanover this Winter, 
and his Royal Highneſs was created Prince of Wales the geh of 


7 January. | 


March 18.] His late Majeſty's Letter to the King of Spain, ex- 
preſſing his Readineſs to reſtore Gibraltar, if the Parliament would 
conſent to it, was read in the Houſe of Peers: Whereupon it was 
moved to addreſs his Majeſty, that, in the preſent Treaty, the King 
of Spain might be obliged to renounce all Claim and Pretenfions to 
Gibraltar, and the Iſland of Minorca, in plain and ſtrong Terms, 
but the Motion was then rejected. by 

1729.] However, on the 25th of March, both Houſes addreſſed 
his Majeity, that he would take effectual Care in the preſent Trea- 
ty to preſerve his undoubted Right to Gibraltar and the Iſland of 


Minorca. 


| April z.] The Duke of Wharton reſiding in Spain, and reported 


to have been in the Enemies Army before Gibraltar, was proclaim- 


ed a Traitor, 


An. 
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An A& paſſed for eſtabliſhing an Agreement with ſeven of the 
Lords Proprietors of Carolina, for the. Surrender of their Titles 
and Intereſt in that Province to his Majeſty. 
1 Sept. 1. ] Sir Richard Steele died; hy publiſhed the Tatlers, Spec- 
tators, and Guardians, and was the Author of ſome of them, being 


aſſiſted by the moſt celebrated Wits of the Age, and particularly by 


Mr. Addiſon. He was Secretary to the Lord Cutts, who gave him a 
Captain's Commiſſion, and he afterwards made his Fortune by mar- 
rying a Welch Lady, who had an Eſtate of 6 or 700 J. per Ann. 
2 always lived above 1 it ; he was Member of Parliament for Stock- 
A id, ' 7 

02. 2 28.] A Peace was concluded at Seville in Stain, on the gth 
of Now. N. 8. between Great-Britain, France, and Spain ; where- 
by it was agreed, that Commiſſaries ſhould: be appointed to deter- 
mine what Ships and Effects had been taken, on either Side, at Sea; 
and that Spain ſhould have Satisfaction given her, for the Men of 
War taken and deſtroyed by Sir George Byng, near Sicily, Anno 
1718. And that Spani/o Garriſons ſhould be introduced into Leg- 
| horn, Parma, and Placentia in Italy, to ſecure the eventual Suc- 
ceſſion of Don Carlos, the King of Spain's Son, to Tuſcany and 
Parma; and the contracting Parties engaged to maintain Don Carlos 

in the quiet Poſſeſſion of thoſe Territories. 
| December. This Month was remarkable, 1. for Storms ; 2. fora 


very ſickly Lime; 3. for continual Rains and Inundations ; 4. for 


fuch a multitude of Street-Robbers, that there was no ſtirring out in 
an Evening; whereupon. a Reward of 100 J. was offered for ap- 
prehending any one of them. 

March.] A Bill for excluding Penſioners 8 the Houſe of Com- 
mons was rejected by the Lords. 

2 21, 1730. ] A Proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting all 
Pe 
King's Licence. 

12 0 Six thouſand 1ri/þ tranſported themſelves to Penſibuazia 

ear 

he Whale-Fiſhery appeared very conſiderable in New-England 
at this Time, a great deal of Oil and n. being imported 
from thence, _ 
- Dunkirk was made a conſiderable Port again, about this Time, 
which the Britiſb Court in vain proteſted. againſt. - . 

The Officers of the South-Sea Company p45 the Spaniards 
at this Time, gave ſome Colour for their Ill-uſage of that Com- 


Pany. 

The Society of F ree-Maſons flouriſhed mightily this Va 

Five Indian Kings or Chiefs arrived in Ofober, and made great 
Profeſſions of their Loyalty to his Majeſty, 


The People were alarmed by. Incendiaries at this Time, who 


threatened to fire their Houſes if Money was not ſent them, 
Rich Diamond Mines were diſcovered by the Portugueze in Braſil 
this Year, 
March 


ons lending Money to any Foreign Prince or State, without the 
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_ 1:1431+]-The Criminal Converſation of Father Gerrard; Rector of 
the Jeſuits at Toulon, with Kitry Cadiere, when ſhe came to Confef- 
fion, was the general Diſcourſe of Europe at this Time. The Fa- 
ther was condemned to be burnt, but made his Eſcape, 
O#. 13.] The Duke of Lorrain, the preſent Emperor, viſited 
"Enpland this Year, r 3% 80 MA. 
The Britiſb Fleet joined the Spaniards, and convoyed ſix thous 
ſand of the Spaniſh Troops to Taſcany in Italy, to ſecure that Dutchy 
and Parma to Don Carlos. ; Ga 4 2 83 3 * 
Fan. 11.] The Pragmatic Sanction, being the Settlement of the 
Territories of Auſtria on the Emperor's Female Iſſue, was confirm- 
ed by the Diet of the Empire; when the Electors of Bavaria, Saxo- 
ny, and Palatine proteſted againſt it. | e NIN 
O. 13, 1732.] His Majeſty granted a Commiſſion to the Lords . 
of the Admiralty, impowering them to eref& a Corporation, for the 
Relief of poor Widows of Sea- Officers, and gave ten thouſand Pounds 
towards it. An Admiral Widow's is intitled to 30 J. per Ann. 2 
Captain's to 40 l. a Lieutenant's to 301. and every other Officers 
Widow to 20 J. per Ann. : . NIIOS 
| | Nov. 8.) James Oglethorpe, Eſq; embarked at Graveſend, with 
ſeveral Families, in order to people Georgia in Carolina. 
Nov. 22.) The South. Sea Company diſcontinued the Whale- Fr 
ſhery in — — wa 22 * MSN OY 
Decembeg.] Richard Norton of Hampſhire, Eſq; left his ate 
of — — and a perſonal Eſtate of . J. to be diſpo- 
ſed to Charitable Uſes by the Parliamenn. 
 Famuary,} This was a very fickly Time in London; there died 
3 in one Week, wiz. between the 234 and 30th of January, of a 
Jead-ach and Fever. | enen 
February.] This Month King George received the Inveſtiture of 
Bremen and Verden, from the Emperor Charles vIV. 
March 14.] The Exciſe Scheme, as it was called, was introdu- 
2 ced into the Houſe of Commons, and carried 236 againſt 200 
at the firſt Reading. This was a Bill for granting an Inland Duty 
4 mo Wines and Tobacco. But ſo many Petitions were preſented to 
e Houſe againſt it, that it was judged proper to put off the ſecond 
Reading for two Months, and ſo the Bill dropt. | 
, 1733.] Upon his Majeſty's acquainting the Commons, he was 
about to marry the Princeſs Royal to the Prince of Orange, they 
15 voted her a Fortune of eighty thouſand Pounds. 0 a 
. May.] After a long Diſpute between the Sugar Colonies, and the 
Northern Colonies in America, about trading with the French Sugar 
Colonies, an Act was made for encouraging the Trade of the Britifþ 
it Sugar ror ny by prohibiting the Northern Colonies to trade with 
o Nev. 24.] The Sratet- General ſigned a Treaty of Neutrality with 
the French, for the Auftrian Netherlands, without adviſing with the 
74 Emperor or Great · Britain Rn 
, e e fled 22 
b . 
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- March 14:} The Prince of Orange's Marriage with the Princeſs. | 
Royal was celebrated in the French Chapel at St. James. 
2 15641 Five thouſand Pounds, ger Anm. were ſettled on 
the eme din 

= I The Ear! of Stairs drew * a Pro, an Accome a of 
| Handafide's Regiment being drawn up in t Cliſe of 

Edinburgh, at the Time of the Election of the fixteen Peers, declar- 
* it not to be a free Election, as 5 were e dy thoie 


Another Proteſt was made by a great Naan of de "wk, a- 
a Lift of Peers to be elated. 1 made by the Miniſter, and a- 
gainſt the undue Means that had been uſed to induee the Peers to 
Vie their Votes at the Rlectien. Others proteſted that the Election 
was void, on Account of the undue Influence that had been uſed, 

Ae . J ons- Chiebi, an Indian King of the Creeks, or Aba 
Seba Indians, brought from Ceroliaa by Mr. Oxdethorpe, had an 
Audience of his Majeſty, wherein he deſired to-renew the Peace be- 
tween his Country and Great-Britain: 

May 27s 1735. . Fobn Norris ſailed with-the Grand Fleet to 
Liber, to proce Nun, thas Kingdom: being invaded by 

Spaniard... 

June 24.] The Court of King A Bench made-a Rule for: a Manda- 
3 requiring the Vice-maſter of Trinity College in Cam- 
to read the Sentence of Deprivation againſt Dr. Bea//ey ; but 

ice-maſter, being a Friend of the Doctor's, quitted his Office, 
| — the Sentence was never executed. The Doctor aged Maſter 
of Tri Er tall he diet. 
2. a3 43.] Mr. Oglerborpe embarked for Gtergid a em Time, 
_anSwith him, the Reverend Mr.. Weſley, Fellow of Lincoln 
College in Oord: the Reverend Mr. Charles Wefley, Student of 
1 College; and the Reverend Mr. Ingram, of Queens 
ege, as voluntary Miſſionaries 3 and with them a great Number 
of poor Exgliſb Families embarked for the ſame Country. 
- Dec. 28.] The Preliminary Articles, concluded about this Time, 
between the Emperor and Fance (without the Privity of the Mari- 
time Powers, or even of the Allies of France, the Kings of Spain 
andi Sardinia] were of the following Tenor: 1. That France fhould 
ore to the Empire all its Conqueſts in 'Germary. 2. That the 
N of the Dutthy of Tuſaauy ſhould — the Duke of 
| 3. That the Emperor ſhould enjoy the Mamtran, Burma, 
49 the Malene, except Vigevangſto and Nouana, which ſhould be 
Diven to the King of  Sexdinia'; but that Lain fuld be united 
io France after the Death of King Stani/lazs, who :thoold poſſeſs 
that Dutchy for his Life. 4. That King Staniſlaus ſhould:enjoy the 
Title of King vf Poland, but that King Hguftur mould poſſeſs that 
Throne. 5. That Don Carlos ſhould be acknowledged King of 


1 Sicily, and enjoy all the * Klares on the Coaſt of 
Tuſcany, 


2 * G 1 4 N D. 2907 


| Shove lo be and of. þ of Elbe; and, 6. That France ſhould gua- 
| atic Sanction 

he. 16. Tr being the Day after the laſt Full Moon before 
the Equinox, there was à Spring + Tide which exceeded near 
a Foot and half all that had been known before ;- in Meſiminſtt 


the Council were carried out in Boats to their Coaches. rae 
March 24.] An Act paſſed to repeal the Statute of 1 2 I. 
Antitled, an Act againſt Conjuration, Witeheraft, and dealing with 
evil and wicked Spirits; and to repeal an Act paſſed in Scotland, 
intitled, anentis Witchcrafts. 
Abril 25, 1736. ] Her Highneſs the Princes 22 arrived at 
Greenwich, and on the 27th came to St. James s: 1 
to the Prince of Wales the ſame Evening. 
May 20.] An Act paſſed to m—_ the Diſpoſition 4 2 
— the, ſame might become unalienable, W 


main At. 
* An Ad for building a Bridge croſs. the River Ten . 
New Palace- Tard, in the City of Wftminſter, to che oppolue 
Shore, in mn 15 
June 22.] Captain Porteous, who 3 the Guard at 
Edinburgh, wy ed upon the People who were aſſembled to ſee 
77 12 of a Smuggler there, was found guilty of willul 
urder. 
+ Fuly 14.] When the Court was fitting i in Weſtminfier-Hall, be- 
tween One and Two in the Afternoon, a a large Bundle of brown 
Paper was laid near the Chancery Court, with ſeveral Crackers 
and Parcels of Gunpowder incloſed, which burſt and terrified the 
People that were attending the Courts of Chancery and King - 
Bench; and the Exploſion threw out ſeveral — Bills, mk 
; — Notice, that, this being the laſt Day of the Term, the five 
owing Libels would be burnt in Wafiminfter-Hall, between the 
[Hours of Twelve and Two, wiz. the Gin Act, the Mortmain Act, 
the Faint te Ag, the Smugglers AR, and the Act for 
600, ooo J. on the Sinking Fund. : 
_ September 7.] About Ten at Night a Body of Men entered the 


City of Fdintrgh, and ſeized on the Fire-Arms, Drums, &c. be- 


longing to the City-Guard, - ſecured all the Gates, beat an Alarm, 


aud, marching to the Priſon where Captain Porteous was, ſet 


Door on Fire when they found they could not break it open, and 
having [dragged out Porteous, hanged him upon a Sign - Poſt; after 


_ they returned the Arms to the Guard-Houſe and left the 


June 21 mY 8 An Ad led for diſabling Ale rande: Mil. 
for, | Efqz la ! 97d] of Evidburgh, from holding any Office: of 


Magiftracy = Elinbs b, or elſewhere in Great Fritain, and for 
laying a Fine of zcppl. on the City of Edinburgh, for not Ear, 
ge the Execution of in Porteous, 
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An Act alſo paſſed for bringing to Juſtice the Perſons concerned in 
the Murder of Captain Pgrteozs, and puniſhing thoſe who knowingly 
"concealed them. #1 3607 49443; b A + | y | 
Sept. 10.] The King ſent a Meſſage from Hampton-Court to the 
Prince at St. James's, That it was his Pleaſure he (the Prince) ſhould 
leave St. James's with all his Famil. 
-- "Nov. 20.] At Eleven this Night died Queen Caroline, of a Morti- 
fication in her Bewels, in the 55th Year of her Age. She was 
Daughter of the Marquis of Brandenburgh-Anſpach ; married to the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover on the z2d of Auguſt, 1705, and 
erowned with his Majeſty, on the 11th of Ober, 1727. 
Feb. 25.] An Order iſſued from the Lord Chamberlain's Office, of 
the following Tenor, wiz. His Majeſty having been informed that 
due Regard has not been paid to his Order of the 1 rth of September, 
© F737, has thought fit-to declare, that no Perſon: whatſoever, who 
ſhall go to pay their Court to their Royal Highneſſes the Prince or 
*Prmcefs of Wales, ſhall be admitted into his Majeſty*s Preſence at 
* any: of Ins Royal Palaces. * Grafton. 1 5 | 
Fuly 7, 1738. ] It was computed that twelve thouſand People had 
been convicted on the Gin AR within leſs than two Years, of whom 
near five thoufand had been convicted in the hundred Pounds Penalty, 
aànd three thouſand had paid ten Pounds each to excuſe their being 
ſent to Brideavell, and all theſe within the Bills of Mortality. 
Ockober 30.] The French Ambaſſador at Stockholm ſigned a Treaty 
with the Scvediſh Miniſters; whereby the French King promiſed to 
pay to the Crown of Sweden,” during ten Years, a Subiidy of ninety 
"thouſand Livres per Ann. and Sweden promiſed not to make any 
Treaty during that Time with any other Power, without the Conſent 
— ng X( BUT SCALE 2 OIL, 
Nov. 7. ] The definitive Treaty between the Emperor and the 
French King was ſigned at Vienna this Winter; whereby France 
guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, 5. e. the Poſſeſſion of all the 
. * Arfirian Dominions to the Female Heirs of the Emperor. 
The Houſe of Peers addreſſed his Majeſty on the Convention that 
had been mide with Spain; thanking him for ſaying that Treaty 
before them, and for his Care of the true Intereſts of his People; 
acknowledging his Majeſty's great Prudence in bringing the Demands of 
_ his Subjetts, for their Lofſes, ta a final Adjuſtment Þ the ſaid: Con- 
vention; relying on his Royal Wiſdom, that, in the Treaty to be 
concluded in PFurſuance thereof, proper Proviſions would be made 
for the Redreſs of the Grievances complained of; particularly that 
the Freedom of Navigation in the American Seas would be ſo effeftually 
_ feeuxed, © that bis Subjects might enjoy, unmoleſted, their undoubled 
Right” of. navigating and trading from one Part of the Britiſh Do- 
minions to another, without being liable to be flopped, wifited, or 
farched: They depended alſo that, in the Treaty to be concluded, 
' the utmnſi Regard would be had to the 9.7 ray Air Limits of his 
Majeſty's Dominions in America: And gave his Majeſty the ſtrongeſt 
- Aſſurances, that in Caſe his juſt Expectations ſhould not be OF 
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they would heartily and zealouſly concur in ſuch Meaſures as ſhould. 
be neceſſary to vindicate his Maieſty s Honour, and preſerve. to his 
Subjects the full 'Enjoyment of thoſe: Rights to which OP. were 
intitled by Treaty and the Law of Nations. 

The Affair of the Convention being afterwards debated. in the 
Houſe of Commons, they reſolved te addreſs his Majeſty in the 
ſame Terms the Lords had done, and approve: the Convention 
there were 480 Members preſent, and it was carried by a Major ority 
of 28 to approve of it. 

May 10, 1739.] Mr. Whitfeld, the Father of the Methodiſts, - 
having viſited the Britiſh Colonies in America, and at his. Return 
preached in Scor/and and ſeveral remote Parts of England, came to 


London, but was not ſuffered to preach any more in the Churches 


here; whereupon he held forth in Moorfields, Kennington-Common, e. 


to Audiences conſiſting of many thouſand People: 3 2 Fellow-- 
prea in other 


Labourers, the W2/leys, divided from him, an 
Parts of the Town ; and their Diſciples were diperſed through | the 
Kingdom, many of them becoming Preachers. 

June 1.] The Emperor and the French King entered into an 
offenſive and defenſive Alliance this Summer; the Emperor's Mo- 
tive for it probably was to expreſs his Reſentment againſt Great 
Britain — the States - General, who refuſed to aſſiſt him in the 


preceding War with France, Spain, and Sardinia, but ſuffered him to 

be deprived of his Italian Dominions, though they had guaranteed 

them to his Imperial Majeſty and his Heirs. | 
June 14.] An Act paſſed to enable his Majeſty to ſettle an An- 


nuity of 15, ooo J. per Ann. on the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Heirs of his Body, and an Annuity of 24,0004 on the Princeſſes 
Amelia, Carolina, Mary, and Loui ſa. 

An Act paſſed for granting Liberty to carry Sugars, of the 
Growth of the Britiſb Colonies, directy to foreign Countries, with- 
out bringing them firſt to Great Britain. | 


July 21.) Notice was given by the Lords. of the Admiralty, that 


Letters of Marque, or general Repriſals againſt the Ships, Goods, 
and Subjects of the King of Spain, were ready to be iſſued; and 
N or fourteen Letters of Marque were granted the ſame 

onth 

Auguſt 1.] The Marquis de Fenelon, the French Ambaſſador at 
the Hague, at the ſame Time declared, that the King his Maſter 
was obliged by Treaties to ſend an Army 10 the Afſittance of the 
King of I iu, if he was attacked by Lan — and a Squadron of Men 
of War, if he was attacked by Sea; and thereſore he muſt look upon 
them as his Enemies who were Enemies to his Catholick Majeſty, 


and diſſuaded the States- General from taking the Part of Great 


Britain. 


Io which the Miniſters of che States anſwered, that they had 
reſolved to take no Part in the Differences of thoſe two Powers, but 


os mad muſt however ſend ſuch Forces to the Aſſiſtance of Great 
X 3 Britain 
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An Ambaſſador” arrived at London from Fraxte about this Time, 
and offered his Mediation hetween Great Britain" and Spain; which 


not being accepted, he declared his Maſter would affiſt the Sni d. 


obe 17.] A Charter paſſed the Seals for erecting an Hoſpital 


for Foundling Children this Month. © _— 
War was declared againſt Spain on the twenty-third. — 


: 


Manfion-Houſe in Srocti-Marlet, on the twenty-fifth. © 


The Lord-Mayor, Micaj ab Perry, laid the firſt Stone of the 


Me. 21] A Motion being made in the Houſe of Commons to 


alldreſs his Majeſty, never to admit of any Treaty of Peace with 


Spain,” wiileſs the Acknowledgment of our natural and undoubted 
Right to nayigate in the American Seas, to and from any Part of his 
Majeſty's Dominions, without being ſeized, ſearched, viſited, or 
flopped, under any Pretence whatſoever, ſhall have been firſt ob- 


tained as a Preliminary thereto, it was ananimoufly agreed to; and 


it was alſo agreed to defire the Concurrence of the Lords in their 
Addreſs, which the Lords agreed to at a Conference; and on the 


Friday following the Addreſs was preſented to his Majeſty. 


Der. 25. ] As ſevere a Froſt as has been known began on Chrif- 


mur Day this Year ; ſome People were frozen to Death upon the 


Thames, and in the Streets and Fields; ſeveral Ships were ſunk by the 


driving of the Lee in the Thames. 


The Neceſſities of the Poor and Handicrafts were very great, not 


being able to work at their Trades this feyere Weather; but then 


never were greater Charities and Henefactions than were beſtowed | 


upon the Poor at this Time. 


The Froſt ftill continuing, many induſtrious Labonring-men were 


reduced to ſuch Want, that (beſides the Watermen, who met with 


ſeaſonable Relief from the Charity of Merchants, and other Gentle- 
men, at the Rayal. Exchange] the Fiſhermen, with a Peter-Boat in 
Mourning, and the Labourers to Bricklayers, Carpenters, &. 


marched in a large Body through the principal Streets of the City 
with their Tool and Utenfils in Mourning, imploring Supplies for 


their Neceffities, which moved a great many Citizens to contribute 


largely to their Relief. 


2#ch 13. ] Captain Renton arrived Expreſs from Admiral Vernon, 


with Advice, that the Admiral failed, on the 5th of November laſt 
from Jamaica towards Porro-Be/h, on the Iſthmus of Darien ; where 
he arrived on the 2oth' in the Evening, and, attacking that Fortreſs 


on the 21ſt Inftant, the Governor capitulated on the 22d, and the 


Seamen had the Plunder of the Place diſtributed amongſt them. 


March 17.) Mrs. Stephens received the five thouſand Pounds, 
Se her by Parliament, for communicating her Medicine for the 
Stone to ene Oren FTA. 5411 | 


the Public. 


March 19.] An AR for providing a Marriage Portion for che 
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Oc. 1740. ] Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, dying Oct. 20, N. S. 
the King of Pru/fa declared he would ſupport the Pragmatic 


Lanction, but thought fit however to invade the Queen of angry ; 


Dominions in Silz/ia this Month, -  _- 

Charles-Town in South- America was almoſt burat dewn this Yearg 
the Damage was computed at 20000. 

March 10.] From the roth to Apr. a. Admiral Farne and 
General Wentworth deſtroyed all the ſtrong Forts and Caſtles in 
the Harbour of Carthagena, and Wore preparing far. * Attempe 
upon the Town. 

June 18, 1741. Captain — arrived Expreſs, with Advias 


that: Admiral Farsan and: GeneralcFamuerth: had failed in s 


Attempt on the Town of Carthagena; but that, in the Courſe of 
that Expedition, they had deſtroyed fix Spenis Men of War, eli 
Galleons, and ſeveral ſmaller 

July 18.] Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth made an 
Attempt upon the Iſland of Cuba, and 
fine Harbour, which they named Cumber/and Harbour, but were 
* to quit it on Account of the great Sicknels among their 


Feb. 7 His Royal H bed the Prises of Wake wiigd en his 
Majeſty, and was receive in the moſt Wannen 
er. 

Nov. 18, 1742] A Treaty of mutual Defence and Gunrancy 
between the King of Great-Britain and the Ling of Hraſta was 
ſigned by their reſpective Miniſters. 

Dec. 11.] A Treaty of Friendſhip, Union, and Defenſive Al- 


Hance, between the King of Grear- Britain and the Empreſs of 


Ruta, was ſigned at Moſcow by their reſpective Miniſters. - 
June 16, 1943-J] The Allied Army, commanded” by the 


King . of Great-Britain, fought the French, under the Command 


of Marſhal Noailles, at Dettingen, and obtained a Victory; the 
Loſs of the French was about 4000, and that of the Allies 2000. 

Feb. 10.]. An Engagement happened in the Mediteramean, be- 
tween the confederate Fleets of France and Spain and thoſe of 
Great: Britain under the Command of the Admirals Matthews and 
Leftack ; wherein, notwithſtanding the Superiority of the Tag! ah 
the French and Spaniards got off with very little Loſs. T 

March 4.] The French declared War againſt England. 

March. 31, 1744-] England declared War againſt France. 

April 11.) The Dutch came to a Reſolution to ſend 20 Men of 
War to the Aſſiſtance of Great-Britain. 

June 14.) George Anſon, Eſq; arrived at St, Helens, from 
Canton in China, having finiſhed- his Expedition round the World, 
in which he got immenſe Treaſure. 

| Apr. 30, 1745.] His Royal Highneſs the Duke of — 
at the Head of the Allied Army, attacked the French in their 


Intrenchments before Tornay, * was obliged to zetire, wich 1 
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Loſs of 70600 Men; che-Lol of the Fronts, 3 Accounts, 
being upwards of 100% b 
#4 Fans 16] The Toun and F re of LoviGuergh, in the Iſland 
of oe Pres, ſurrendered to Commodore Warren and Me. Pep- 
perel, afteria Siege of 49 Days. 
Aug. 1 9) A A Proclamation was iſſued, offering Aa | Reward of 
Zo oO. td any Pefſon who ſhould ſeize and ſecure the eldeſt Son 
of — Case de ſhould Fe to land in any of his 
8 Dominions. 239 D 

Aug. 21.] The Pretender 8 eldeſt Son landed ſome | Days 290 
betten tbbe Iſlands of »Mall and She, in Company with ſeveral 
Perſons, from France 3 and Won after A Rebellion n out in 
Ceotland. in 

Sept. 4. ] A confiderable Body of Highlanders havoc 3 the 
young Prevender, they marched 0 eh, where he was firſt pro- 


claimed. 

© Sept. 17] They inarched to Edinburg, took: Poeſſion of that 
City, and proclaimed him there: ' 
: Sept. 21. ] The Rebels attacked and defected. the King 's Troops, 
commanded by Sir John Cope, at 3 neer Taialargb. 


Neu. 5. ]. The 'Pretender's Son, at the Head of about gooo | 


Rebels, including Women and . with 16 Pieces of Cannon, 
marched from Edinburgh to Carliſe, which they beſieged and took 
on the i th; the 201 they marched to ane the you they 
reached Hanchefer." 5s 

Dec. 3.] They reached as ; and on the 4th they entered 


Derby, and thereby 2 the King's Army, which then lay at 
Stone in Sa ſforuſbire : But being informed that the Duke had got 


Intelligence of their March, and that, by forced Marches, had 


almoſt reached Northampton, they only reſted at - Derby two Days, 
and then marched back again, the Way they came, to Stirling, 
which Caftle they beſieget. 


In the mean Time the Dake of e ee e r with his | 


Army to N which ſurrendered to him on the zoth. 
large Body of the King's Troops, commanded by 


Fan, 17. 2 
Lieutenant General Haw &ey, attached the Rebels near Falkirk, and 
were defeated, - + 


Jan. 31.] The Duke of Gee having be! to Edin · 


burgb, Cx ot with his Army to the Relief of Stirling Caſtle ; upon 
which the Rebels raiſed the Siege, and retired in great Confuſion 
by Perth to Montroſe, which they afterwards quitted and marched 
to Inverneſs, took Poſſeſſion of that City Feb. 18, and. laid Siege to 
the Caſtle of Blair. 
Feb.] Prince William of Hefſe-Caftle loaded. in Scotland with 
6000 Men, and marched to the Relief of the Caſtle of Blair. 

Marth 6.] The Rebels took Fort. Auguſtus, and laid Siege to 
Fort Villiam. 


255 1746} The Rebels were obliged to raiſe the Siege of 
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Apr. i6.] This Day his Royal Highneſs the Dake of Chaberlud 


obtained a complete Victory over the Rebels near Culladen, and 
thereby put an End to the Rebellion; moſt of the principal Officers 


of the Rebels being killed or taken priſoners, wirh about 2500 of 
their Men, and the reſt entirely diſperſed; the Loſs of the King's 
Army being very inconſiderable. 


July 30:] Several Rebel Officers, amongſt. whom were Townley, 


| Fletcher, and Dawſon, were executed on Kennington-Common, for 
High- Treaſon; and the Heads of Townley and Fletcher were after- 


wards placed upon Temple-Bar, and the others ſent to be der 15 at 


| * fer and Cre = 0 


The Lords Kiluarnich "ry Balnerina, Was al ee 

2 — ied 5 Sigh Traben; in being concerned i in the AT Rebellion, 
were beheaded on Towwer- Hill. 1 % . 

Sept.] This Month the young e wich many. of» his Ad- 
herents, retired out of Scotland into France. ö 

Dec. 8.] Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; Brother to the Ne aul of 
Deriwenteuater, was beheaded on Tower: Hill for High- Treaſon- 

Apr. 9, 1747-] Simon Lord Lovat was beheaded on Tower- Hill 
for High-Treaſon, in being concerned in the late Rebellion: 

May 2.] The Prince of Orange was inſtalled Stadtholder, 1 
General, and Admiral of the United Provinces. 

May z.] The Admirals 4n/on and Warren took fix French Men of 
War, and four Eaſt-India Ships fitted as Men of War. 

June ny; An Act paſſed for aboliſhing the heretable/ Juric 
ditions in Scotland. 

June 21.) A Battle was fought at the Village of Pal, near 
Mae richt, between the Allied Army and the French, wherein 


| the ormer were defeated, and Sir Jahn Ligonier taken Priſoner. 


Ock. 14. e een en took ſix large French Men of 
War 
Fab. 18.] An At paſſed to revive and make perpetual an Act to 


prevent frivolous and vexatious Arreſts. - | { to i 


March 25, 1748.) A dreadful Fire broke out in ani which 
umed upwards of 80 Houſes; for which vaſt Collections were 
made by the Merchants, c. and given to the Sufferers 
Ahr. 30.] This Day the Preliminaries for a General Peace were 
ſigned at Aix. la- Chappelle. | ; 
— A Proclamation was iſſued for ceaſing Hoſtities with 
rance 
July 12.] A Correſpondence was opened again with France 
Auguſt.] This Month and laſt great Numbers of Locuſts _ 
ſeen in many Parts of England. 
Auguſt 4] A Proclamation was iſſued for ceaſing Hoſtlities with 
Spain and Genoa. | 
Oc. 7.] The Definitive Treaty for a . Peace:was Goned at 
Aix-la Chappelle, to which all the Powers at War acceded. By 
which, a Reſtitution of all Places taken, during the War, was 


made on all Sides. 
Feb. 
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Hab. 1. J A Proclamation iflued for proclaiming a General Peace, 
Ar. 25s 3749] Was / obſerved as a Day 2 publick Thankſ. 
ings for Peace; and a few Days after the magnificent 
— for th r e were 


played of. A e 


- Conflitution.] Every Briti6 Gentleman is lentil, that be tives. 
ina Country where Liſe, Liberty, and Dance are better ſecured 


than in any Kingdom in Europe. 
The Legiſlative Authority {or the "art of making Lies: and 
Money) is veſted in King, Lords, and Commons, and either 
of them have a Negative when theſe Matters are propoſed. 
The Cron is made hereditary in the Hanover Line by ſeveral 


Acts of Parliament, provided they do not e Popery, _ 


Papiſta, ot ſubvert the Conſtitution. - 


The Peers are created by the Crown, but thoit Honours are 


herethtary, and cannot be taken from them, any more than their 
Lives and Eſtates, unleſs: forfeited. by the Commiſſion of ſome 
.Crime 3 and they can be tried only by the whole Nong of 


Peers, being ſubject to no other Juriſdiction. 


The Houſe of Peers are the laſt Reſort in all Civil Sade, a. 
where the Privileges of the Commons are affected; and they can try 
y Commoner on an Impeachment of the Commons, but no Suit or 
Proſecution can be againſt a Commoner in the Houſe of Lords, 
tho*-they may be of a Cauſe, and determine ir nm, Fr 
Caſe of Appeal. 

Any Bill for the in a new Law, or altering embed Law, may 
be brought in firit i in the Houſe of Peers, except a Money Bill ; but 
no Bill relating to the Revenues or public Taxes can be brought 
into the Houſe of Peers firſt, or altered when it comes up from the 


Commons, tho? it may be totally rejected by the Lords. 


The Houſe of Peers can apprehend and commit any Man for a 


| Breach of Privilege, or Reflexions on their Judicature, (except a 


Member of the Commons; r is of itſelf a 
ſufficient Puniſhment frequently, being vaſtly c e ee but ſuch 
Perſons are releaſed of Courſe on the Riſing of the Parliament. 

Every Lord, in his private Capacity, may bring his Action of 
Scandalum Magnatum againſt any Subject, in the Court of King's 
_ and may recover ſuch Damages for Defamation as a Jury hall 

per. 

are ſaid to repreſent the People, tho' they do not 
in Reality repreſent a fourth Part of them; for only the Freeholders 
vote for a Knight of the Shire, and theſe ſcarce amount to a Sixth 


of the Inhabitants of any County; and in ſome Cities and pigs 


there is as great or a much greater Diſproportion, particularly in 


London, where there are 300,000 People and upwards, and none but 


the Liverymen, who amount to about ſeven thouſand, have a Vote 
Rf Tlefiivns : - Many great. Towns have no Vote at all in 1 


ENGL Ws Fe 


If there was any Streſs therefore to be laid on that Maxim, That all q 
| juſt and legal Power is derived from the People (fron the Multitude) h 
. then there has been very few juſt or legal Governments in this or any tt: 
N other Nation. 27 Ml 8 % A 8 iu Aan J-: 19? 


The Ladies alſo may think it 4 Hardſlip, chat they are neither 
allowed a Place in the Senate, or a Voice in the Choice of what is 
ö called the Repreſentative of the Nation : The French exclude them 
b from the Crown, and, tho' England never flouriſhed more than under 
Queens, they are not thought qualified to give their Votes for a 

Repreſentative, However their Influence appears to be ſuch, in 

many Inſtances, that they have little Reaſon to complain. In 

UW Boroughs the Candidates are ſo wiſe as to apply chieſty to the 
Wife. A certain Candidate for #- Verb Borough kiſſed the 
F Voters Wives with Guineas in his Mouth, for which he was ex- 
| pelled the Houſe ; and for this Reaſen others I preſume will be more 


« . — — —_— — 


„ 


— ee SL ike _ * 
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K private in their Addrefles to the Ladies. Pars. n 
r A Foreigner, ſpeaking of the Britiſb Conſtitution, ſays, it ſeems 
2 dictated by Wiſdom itſelf; but read their Hiſtory, and you will be 
f convinced (ſays he) that this Government, ſo boaſted of, is, like Plato's 
Republic, but an ideal Project not reducible to Practice. One of 
the Branches of the Legiſlature'conſtantly influences the other two; 
and, if the Crown can make it appear to be the private Intereſt of 
every Individual that conipoſes the other Branches to obey its 
Dictates, the Pririþ Court may be as abſolute as any Court in 
Europe. And, if the Crown ſhould aſſume an abſolute Dominion, 
how can this be remedied ? For the Executive Power (the Power of 
utting the Laws in Execution) and the Command of the Forces by 
Fea and Land, as well as the making Alliances and Treaties with 
foreign Princes, are veſted ſolely in the Crown by Law; and who- 
ever ſhall enter into a Conſpiracy. to oppoſe or reſiſt this Executive 
Power, will infallibly be adjudged a Traytor. We have indeed a 
Privilege, that few other Nations enjoy, of being tried by furies of 
our Neighbours ; but very much lies in the Power of Sheriffs to 
pack ſuch Juries as their Superiors direct. 5 
The Subject alſo may have his Writ of Habeas Curput, when he 
is impriſoned, to be brought to Trial or diſcharged ; but this Act is 
f always ſuſpended on the Rumour of a Plot againſt the Govern- 
$ ment, n 8 eps fs fon 
I! And, whatever the Privileges of the reſt of the Subjects may be, 
the Gentlemen of the Royal Navy or Army have very little Pre- 
pt tenſions to them; they are ſubject to the Sentence of a Court- 
rs Martial, and may in many Caſes be puniſhed without being brought 
h before that Judicature. Theſe are obliged to obey their ſuperior 
Is Officers without Reſerve, and thoſe Officets muſt-obey Minifters from 
in whom they receive theis Commiſſions: The Moment therefore a 
uʒt Gentleman enters into the Service, he waves all the Rights and 
. Privileges he might be intitled to as an Engliſbman, or rather 
I; barters them away for a laced Coat and a Feather, . 
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Forces] 
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pences, Groats, c. down to a Silver Penny. 


376 * N. o E. 4 N. 2. 
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6 Nat — Land- Forces of theſe! Kingdoms, in Time of Pre, 
ate about 40.000, all National Troops, vi. 18, ooo and u k 
in Great · Britain, 12,000 in Ireland, 8ooo in the Garriſons of 


Gibraltar and Purtmabon, and about: 20000 at amel, in Nowa- 


Scotia, New-Tork,) and Jamaica. 
„in Time of War there have been in Britif Pay, Natives and 


Foreigners, upward: of 150,000. - - 


The Complement of Seamen, in Time of Peace, is uſually 12 or. 
TIN ne ef Were Money: has been 1. for 60, 0 


4 Men of War aß the Line of Battle (from 100 down to 
Gun) 150 Sail; of fifth Rates, of 40 Guns each, 40; of ſixth 
1 Con and 


1000 Men each, 34 Sail. Total of the Royal Navy, 310 Ships of 


* beſides Bomb. Velles, Fler and Royal ache 


— The King 8 Revenue ber the Civil Liſt is doc ooo / fer 
Ann. and, it the Cuſtoms and other Duties aſſigned for the railing 


of it fall ſhort, that Sum is to be made good by — Taxes; but, 
if they ſhould: amount to a Million and more, the King i is to have 


the Overplus without Account. 
The other Charges of the Government, for the Payment of the 


Forces by Sea and Land, and diſcharging the Intereſt of the National 


Debt, amount to about four Millions more; and in Time of War 
there have Wen moe « or role . Millions eats the Space 
"= a e 7 


The ſeveral Species 0 Taxes are, AI 
1. The Land-Tax, which, at 12 in the Pound, * bes 600 


... raiſes upwards of — 
2. The Malt-Tax raiſes , —— a 800,000 
. The dale . r 
5. The Stamp. Duties — | 
6 Window-Tax E300 STE KC ee en 
25 Coaches and Chairs & ſuppoſe — — 1, ooo, ooo 
8. Hawkers and Pedlars I . 


Total — Hy 8,300,000 


„ 
Ae En 155 Gold Coin is the Guinea, which goes for twenty-one 
t the intrinfic- Value is not much above twenty Shil- 
2 — there are a great Number of Half. Guineas coined. 
The Silver Coins are Crowns, Half- Crowns, Shillings, Six- 
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be twelve Millions in Specie; but 


THERESE nl 
85 The Copper Coins of Half-pence and Farthings were made cur- 


rent in the Reign of King Charles II. Every Tradeſman made his 


own Copper Money before. 


Our imaginary Coins, which we count by, are, a Pound, or twent 
Shillings; a Mark, or thirteen Shillings and four Pence ;' or a2 
Noble, fix Shillings and eight Pence; and we had formerly a real 


Coin called a Noble. | | | | 
Upon recoining the Money in 12 it was computed there might 
think they were miſtaken one 
Third, there appearing to be upwards of eighteen Millions; and 
it is a Queſtion, whether we have more Engliſb Coin at preſent, 
there being ſo much Paper Money, and fo much foreign Coin a- 
mongſt us. It is ſuſpected, our Crown-pieces are either ſent abroad 
or melted down, e | e | 
In the Vear the Money was called in and recoined, Silver was 
fo very ſcarce that a Gumea went currently at the Rate of thirty 
Shillings; before that a Guinea went for twenty-one Shillings and, 
Six-pence : They have lately been reduced to twenty-one Shillings, 


that it may not be worth while to export them. 


the Grace of God, of Great 


The Kin 5 Title.] George II. by 0 
Britain, Naas and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, Duke 


of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, Arch - Treaſurer and Elector of the 


Holy Reman Empire. 


Arms.) In the firſt grand Quarter, Mars, Three Lions Paſſant- 
 Gardant in Pale, Scl; the Imperial Enſigns of England, impaled 
with the Royal Arms of Scotland, which are Sol, a Lion Rampant, 
within a double Trefſure flowered and counter: flowered with Fleurs-de- 
Lis, Mars. The ſecond Quarter is the Royal Arms of France, 


* 


Jupiter, Three Fleurs de- Lis, Fol. The third, the Enſign of Ireland, 
which is, Jupiter, an Harp Sol, ſtringed Luna. The fourth grand 
Quarter is his preſent Majeſty's own Coat, Mars, Two 1 
fant Gardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, whic 
is, Sol, Semee of N a Lion Rampant, Fupiter, having 
antient Saxony, vix. Mars, an Horſe current, Luna, grafted in 
Baſe ; and in a Shield fur tout, Mars, the Diadem or Grown © 
 Charlemaigne. The whole within a Garter, as Sovereign of that 
molt noble Order of Knighthood, inſcribed with this Motto, Hort 
2 — . y penſe, given by King Edward III. the Founder of the 
aid * Tis 2 * 2 | Fee : 


Creft.]} 4 Helmet full-faced and grated, mantled with Cloth 4 
Cold, doubled Ermin, and ſurmounted of an Imperial Crown, on the 
Top of which is, @ Lion Paſſant Gardant, Sol, crowned the ſame. 

| Supporters.} On the dexter Side, a Lion Gardant, Sol, crowned 
as the Creſt, the proper Supporter of the Engl; Enſign ; on the 
finifter, a Unicorn, Luna, horned, mained, and hoofed, Sol, gorged 
N ; wi 
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Hue from one Stem 85 BIN oyal Badges of his Majeſty's chief 
inions, a ns: Ti 1 es, Pary per Pale Argent and 
2 dor de hen; nt a — —.— 4 b M. . 
0 cot ne n 

ele e, (as King of Scotland were two E ; = | 
under FN England, being united to that Nation, gave Occaſion for 
7 ing ane of them on the int ier Side, as above; and in the 
ear by as. King of Ireland, he alſo cauſed the Harp to be 
ed with the Arms of Great , 81 when it hath 


put an the Britiſh Coin. 


"Religion. ] Of the Religion orofeſld. in the Br ile it may 
be ſaid as of the Conſtitution, that it was originally the beſt In- 
ſtitution in the World, but has been ſo metamorphoſed and de- 
formed, the Profeſſors broken into ſo many SeQs and Parties that 
bear an implacable Enmity to each other, that the Spirit of Chriſti. 
anity is in a Manner loſt; Vice and Profaneneſs reign. triumphant. ; 
the ſacred Truths of Chriſtianity are queſtioned and diſputed ; and a 
el that is not an Inſidel is ſcarce allowed to have common Senſe 

thoſe that look upon themſelves to be the polite World, 
| and atterns for the reſt of Mankind to follow : Which ſeems the 
more ſtrange, ſince no Hiſtory was ever better atteſted than that of 
the [2-4 or better calculated for the Happineſs of Mankind in 
this : And there are-ſome Evidences of the Truth of the Facts 
relate Th no other Hiſtory can pretend to, particularly the Teſti- 
mony of the Jevus, its greateſt Enemies, who are diſperſed thro? 

7 8 of the World: Theſe acknowledge the F acts, tho! they 

the Miracles of our Saviour to a different Cauſe than the 
Chriſtians do. The M ahometans alſo acknowledge that Chriſt was 
.2 great Prophet, and in that Reſpect are leſs Iokdels than many 
that A Chriſtianity amongſt us. Another Argument which 
other Hiſtories want is drawn from the ten  Perſecutions, where 
thouſands of People laid down their Lives to aiteſt the Truth of it, 
"who could have no Views to this World, being ſure to meet with 
"pong he here but Diſtreſs and Perſecution for profeſſing themſelves 


Another Evidence i is its wonderful Progrefs without Force, thro! 

. moſt of the Kingdoms of the World, when all the Powers on 

© Earth ſeemed combined to ſuppreſs it, gaining Ground purely by 

the Excellency of its Poctrines and Precepts; and, were there no 

other Evidenoe of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion than this, 
every rational Man muſt yield his Aſſent to it. 

An Epiſcopal 1 is ſaid to be eſtabliſhed in England, but 
ſo weakly eſtabliſhed that every one is at Liberty to diſſent from it, 
and firiks out what Religion he ens, ; he may declare himſelf an 
Jofidel with Impunity, and theſe are efteemed by ſome the bet 
Friends 4p the State. 


Religion 
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Innen 319 
.. Religion is the Butt of almoſt every Fool, and, if he has no other 


Pretence to Wit, his ridiculing every Thing that's Sacred intitles 


kim to that Denomination, in the Opinion of the Beau Monde. 
But notwithſtanding there is too much Truth in this Re 

tion generally : There are ſtill many left amongſt us, that adorn the 
Chriſtian Profeſſion by their exemplary Lives, nor can any Nation 
equal us in our extenſive Charities. The rich and noble Hoſpitals, 
in the Cities of London and Veſtminſter, are the Admiration of Fo- 
reigners; and the private Charities of the Natives exceed any 
Thing of the kind Abroad; theſe we hope will cover a multitude of 
Sins, and preſerve us from that Deſtruction, which the Profaneneſs 
and Infidelity of many give us too much Reaſon to expect. 


Archbiſhops and Biſhops.) There are in England two Provinces, wiz. 
Canterbury and York, each of which has its Archbiſhop. 2 
In the Province of Canterbury, are the Biſhoprics of, 1. Landon, 
2. Winchefter, 3. Ely, 4. Lincoln, 5 Litchfield and Coventry, 6. 
Hereford, 7. Worcefler, 8. Bath and Walls, q. Salisbury, 10. Exeter, 
11. Chichefter, 12. Norwich, 13. Glouceſter, 14. Oxford, 15. Peterbo- 


rough, 16. Briſtol, 17. Rocheſter ; and in Wales, 18. St. Davids, 


19. Landaff, 20. St. ah, and, 21. Bangor.” 
In the Province of York are, 1. the Biſhopric of Durham, 2. 
Carliſle, and 3. Chefter. _ 55 | 258 

' all, two Archbiſhoprics, and twenty-four Biſhoprics : To which 
may be added the Biſhopric of Sodor and Man, but this Biſhop. has 
no Seat in the Houſe of Peers. 88 88 


9 


Univerſities.) There are but two Univerfities in England ; but the 


at Men educated in them, their numerous magnificent Buildings, 
and rich Endowments, are the Admiration of all Foreigners that 
viſit them. 9 | E 


In Oxford there are twenty Colleges and five Halls, and \upwards 


of two thouſand Students of all Sorts. 


In Cambridee there are ſixteen Colleges, and, tho" ſome of them are 
denominated s, they are all endowed, and there is no manner of 


Difference between a College and Hall in Cambridge ; whereas in 


— the Halls are not endowed, but-the Students maintain them- 
elves. | | 


The Number of Fellows, Scholars, and Students of All Sarts, in 


the Univerſity of Cambridge, are uſually about 1560. 


There are Profeſſors in all Languages in each of theſe Univerh- 
ties, richly endowed ; and the late King George, in the Year 17324, 
conſtituted a Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory and Languages, in each 


Univerſity, and on each of them ſettled a Revenue of three hundred 
Pounds per Ann. No Univerſities have produced Men of greater 
Learning or Genius, among whom may be reckoned the two Be- 
con s, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, Dr. Atterbury, and Mr. Aa- 
fon, the Glory of Europe, and of this Nation in particular. P 
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Name.] O what has been already ſaid of Wales, it may be 

II added, that as it is generally held, that the Britons 
were at firit a Colony of the Gazls, ſo they were originally known 
by the Name of Galli, which Name the Welch ſtill retain; there is 
but a Letter Difference between Gallia and Vallia, and nothing is 
mote common than the turning the G into a V. The French call 
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Wakes Galite this Day: | 


Face of the Country and Produce.] It is a very mountainous and 
a very plentiful Country; they ſerve Briſfol, and other great 
owns in England with Proviſions: Their Hills feed vaſt Herds of 
Cattle, and their Seas abound with Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings ; in 
their Hills they have rich Lead Mines and great Plenty of Coals, 
r |  . 4-..- 1. 4 


Cbaracter.] They are a brave hoſpitable People, and were never 
bog ow by the Saxons ; their laſt Prince, L/xwellin ap Griffith, loſt 


e in Defence of his Country, when Edward I. made a Con- 


_ of it in the Year 1282. And that Prince, obſerving how fond 
this People were of being governed by their native Princes, ſo or- 
dered it that the Queen was brought to Bed at Caernarvon of a 


| „Prince, who was baptized by the Name of Edward, and ſucceeded to 
| the Crown of England, by the Name of Edward the Second; the 
King's eldeſt Son being ever ſince ſtiled Prince of Wales, and a large 
k Revenue out of that Country appropriated to that Principality. 


Incorporated ith England.] Wales was incorporated with Eng- 
4 Jad by Act of Parliament, in the Vear 1 536, in the Reign of 
MH VIII. and they ſend twenty-four Members to the Britih 
" Houſe of Commons, as has been mentioned already. . 


An] The Arms of the Prince of Malis are the ſame as thoſe 
of England, with the Addition of a Label of three Points, and a 
Coronet adorned with three Oſtrich Feathers, with the following In- 
ſcription, wiz, Ich Dien, I ſerve. DC I eo 


, *% 


Curi- 


—— 


of it, than that it is compounded of Durch, Latin, and French; Ido 


W 
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Curiofities.] Among the Curiofities in this Country, are reck- 
oned ſeveral Hue Lien ie haye 
them, giving ſome Light imo the Su 
in Flintſire is a Well called Holyave//, from the Superſtition of the 
modern Romans, wha aſcribe nymerons Miracles to thoſe Waters; 


and there are ſtill ſome Remains of the Wall made by Ofa, King 
the 


of the Merciant, in Denbighſhire, to defend his Country agai 
Britons. This Line or Intrenchment, called Ofa's Dyke, ran 
through Herefordhire, Sbropſsire, Montgomeryſbire, Benbigiſbire, and 
Flag hs." 75 

Language.] The Pater-nofter of the ancient Britiſb, or preſent 
Welch; is as follows : Ein Jad yr haum wyt yn y ( refaeds 3 1 fender 
dier dy enw ; devued dy deytnas ; gæungler dy ewyllys megis yn 
fell ar j dgaiair hefyd ; dyro ini heddyw ein bara heunyddigll ; amada 
ini ain dyledion fel y maddewwy ninnay in dyled-wyr 3 ar nac graaty 


ini i brofedigaeth ; eithr gwared ni rhag drwg ; cannys eiddot ti yw'r, 
rat, o'r perth, qr gogoniant, mn oe offoegd. Amen. 
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WED DS Boa 3 Edinburgh, W. Lon. 
1. Edinburgh — ¶ Mid-Lothian ths Og} os PART. 
2. Hadington — Eaft-Lothian — | Dunbar. 
The Mers and Bai. Berwick, Duns, and 
3. Berwick —9 25 liary of Lauder- ä Lauder. 


Tiviotdale, Lid dale, Fedburgh, Hermi- 
4 22 "= _ and Elidal: 2 ho. | 1 tage, andCaſileton. 


5. Selkirk —— - Ftrorick Poreft —— 5 Selkirk. 
6. Peebles + Se werdale - ä — | I \ Peebles. 


C Glaſoow, W. . 
| Haiti. 
8. Dumfries Nubidals, 4 Ambit Danfries, Annand, 
9. e.. m_—_ = Wigtows, | 

10. Mibe 4 3 e and 0 Aire, Balgenny, and 

Cunningham — Irwin. | 

11. Danbarton _ — Dumbarton. 
2. Bute and Bate, Rt and Rathſay 
: ; Wi . 2. 
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- Shites; | Counties and ler Chief Towns. 
| Subdiviſions. '1 4 ; 


ts. Sterling — Sterlirig — Sterling. 
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16. Linlithyow — Weſt Ln La de 8 b 
FTF Pertb, Athol, Ga. , 28 
. Pert 5 Athol, Ard. 


17. Þ erth — Ilonteitb, Stra- 
| I of © thern, Glenſhie," 
. . and Raynor W ; 

18. Lincarain 8 Merm 4 
1” Old Aberdeen, W. I. 
Mare: Buc han, 1 > F457 N. ne 


'S tratbbogie —— — 
Bademach, => =5 Buer. 


nari, and Stratiy. 


— n ay. fe 


20. 3 F 8 of No, and lochy, Tayne, and 

| Murray Elgin, | . 
21. Ni and Weſtern Part of Mu- +. + Nairn. N 
120 Cromartie 2 and Cromartie & pf as 1 


Yoyle, Carwal, 

apdale, Ee * 
and Lora, with | 
, Patt of the Weſt-\ 
ern Iſles, particu- | _ 
| | larly, J, Tura, |. 
F a Lie 64 
3. | az onto Col, and a 


25. | Pirfar ebb” - Forfar, Age =>. 2 rr 1 ve ; 


Bam, — 


25. Bam —— Boytie, Euzy, Bal- 
| weny, Strathawin 


27. Kirkeudbright Gallaway Eaſt Part 


rathnaver Part ? Strathnaver and 


EN & 
28. Sutherland | gry mana? emen 
29. Clacmanan & Culroſs and Kin- 
30. Kare —— —1 Fife Part nj "I | 
Y. 2 Shires. 
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Subdiviſions. 


5 ee . 2 fas 


| : ' 8 1 near the 


Meridian of Lon- 
den, N. Lat. 59 


bez . 
þ Skalloway, E. Lon. 
15. . Lat. 61. 


1 fit 


FORT, Horoogh — 


EA. / FA ; ot Nu, reW, * 
Kirkwall, wid, e and W 
Ding val, and . | Hedge, Leo my 
F. Inwerne , 8 81 N 
pg" — * — 5 © Fedburgh 


"Els, 2 Banff, l. | | Selkirk, e, En. 


Date 8 ru, and Lanerk 
Aerleen, Beray, ' Montrd - 4 1 | Dumfries, Skxquabar, A . 
1 


Aberbrothic, and Brech I on Lochmaban, and 

"tr, Perth, Dundee, * 'Hcudbright . 

en, 2nd $ St. dndrtws 5 ] | Figtown, No Galloway, 

Gu Milrenq, EN Stranratuer, and a. 
1 


Eaſt and Weſt, and Pit- Born 
$994 7. SEL 4 Aire, Iravin, Rothſay, Ga ow” 


len cu e 
pert, Kirkaldy, K; horne, - 
_— 7g en — 8 3 x, belton, and 9 
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"the eee Biſhop of the Iſleg, and of. ſome of Her. Kings ; 
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ISLANDS of "Scotland. 


HE Iſlands of Sco//and may be divided into dais - Ts 

1. the Hebrides, or Weſtern an hands which went under the 
Name of Etude antiently ; 2. the Iſles of Oriney or Qreades, in the 
Caledonian Ocean, on the North of Scotland ; and 3. the Iles of 
Shetland, ſtill further North-Eaſt. 3 


Metern Iles.) The Weſtern Iſlands are numerous, A gabe | 
of 1 between 55 and g of N. Lat. the 

largeſt is that of Sky, ſeparated from main Land by a very 
narrow Channel; this is about 45 Miles long and 20 broad in many 


Places, and is Part of the Shire of TJawerne/5. There are ſever 


Mountains about the Middle of the Iſland 3 and they;have ſeveral 
fruitful Vallies, ,producing Barley and Oats, with which they ſupply 
their Neighbours on the Continent, There are a great many com- 
modious Bays and Harbours in the Iſland, and above = Rivers 

oP pleniſhed with Salmon, as their Seas are with 1 Do, 
Turbot, and all Manner of Shell-Fihh: They mag 1 15 erye 


their Herrings, without Salt, for eight Months. They. hey Abound 


alſo in Cattle and Wild and Teme-Faxls. | 
The Iſle of Mull, Part of the Shire of A4. vle, is: 24 Mt Miles lon 

and as many broad in ſome Places. It affords aſture, nd 

ſuch Corn as Scotland generally does, wiz. Barley and Qats : 

they have Plenty of Cattle, Deer, Fiſh, \Fowl, and 9 7. bo as 

in the Iſle of Near Mu“ lies the Iſland of Fora, Toi 


and here are the Tombs. of ſeveral Ie and e ee 


The Iſland of Lewis, the South 1 whereof , is 
is 60 Miles long and 20 broad, and is Part of the Sie of 5 


There are ſeveral commodious Bay 5 * — 1 it, 20 45 
exceeding, good Fiſhery of the Kinds -enamerated ;_ e 
Country .produces Rye, * and Oar, Har and Hemp, 4 n 
as Horſes, and Black Cattle 

The Iſle of Jura is 24 Miles long and ſeven broad, being Part 


of Argylehirg, ſaid to —— one of the, moſt healthful Parts, of . 


"es of it hes the Ifland of Ma, which gives Title to a no 
Lord; and in the Mouth of the Clyde lie Bute * Arran. 
The Iſlands of Northwift and Southwift lie South of Harris: Theſe 
ar the like Articles. as the other Iſlands; and the, Herring 
iſhery is ſo, conſiderable on their Coaſts, that 409 Ships haye been 


loaded. in a Seaſon from Northwift. 


20 moſt "Weſterly of theſe” Hands that of Bt. Killa, about 
es Welt of Northwift : It is a Ro galm perpendicu- 
in the Middle of Vaſe Sea, and almoſt: inacceſſible ; about fiye 


f Mues in Circumference, but has a Sta _ of Earth upon it, which 


The Inhabitants are 


produces the ſame Grain as the V 
about. 


0 


„„ 
about 300 Proteſtants: Their Houſes are of Stone, and they lie in 


little Cabbins in the Walls upon Straw. They abound in Solan 


* . the not dextrous People at this Sport 0 any of 
de Hach N 


Bar = Illands it is that they pretend to ſecond Sight, being the 
885 of ſome particular People, called Scers, who, by certain 


"Viſions, foretel the Death or other Atcidents their Neighbours will 


expoſed. to; but theſe pretended Vikons are now r 
"rar by Men of Seal PWM An: 


* ets land; 1. "The Hes, or Or iney Wands, lie North of 
e between 5 and 60 Degrees of North Latitude; 
We the Continent by Pentlaud Frith, a Sea which is re- 
aan e for its ſwift and 4 Tides, which make it a very 
ESL Pa lage for Strangers: ere are violent Whirlpools that 
Th 18 Ships and Boats till they founder, and are moſt 
'a Calm. They teckon 24 different Tides in this 
2 Nac ron with ſoch” Impetuoſity that no Ship, with the 
% - fairefl Wn, can ftem them; and yet the Natives, who know 
imes, paſs ſecurely from one Shore to the other. 
_  Pomong is the largeſt of the reades, being 24 Miles long, and its 
telt 'Rebadth ten Miles; a fruitful, well. inhabited Country, 


, 
*% +} 


. fituate on a Bay of the Sea, near the Middle of the Iſland, 
t Harbour; beſides which are three other Harbours in 
3 and, and ſeveral Lakes and Rivulets, abounding with Salmon 
and other Fim; and there are ſome Lead Mines i in the Iſland.” 

4 The Ifland of Hoy has the high eft Mountains i in the Orcades, and 
ſuch Rocks and THY Pre ices on the Coaſt, as terrify thoſe 
that approach it. Here their Sheep run » wild, and are hunted like 


Game. 
Several of theſe Wands produce the like Corn and Paſture as the 
. and have Gade of wy Kinds ; but their greateſt Riches 


are the Herrin that annually viſit their Coafts. 
In . theſe Thands they have muſtered ' 10,000 Men able to 
| bear Arms. It is faid that theſe Iſlands were the Thule of the 


© Antients, but others are of doen the North of og te was ha 
. antient 2 bule, 3 


" Shetland Net.] The land- of Serin! lie North: Fat” of the 


8 5 between 60 and 61 Degrees of North Latitude, and are 
Part of the County of Orkney : They are reckoned 46 in Number, 
including ſome little uninhabited Holms, which afford them 
. Paſture for their Cattle. The largeſt Iſland, called Mainland, is 
60 Miles long and 20 broad in ſome Places, indented” and cut thro 
by fine Bays, which form ſo many Harbours. The inland Part is 


full of Mountains, Lakes, and Bogs, which render it exce ſſive cold; 
it 


aving parſe Pariſhes : The chief Town, Kirkwbl,” is a Royal 


4 


' C44 


* 
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it is beſt inhabited in the plain Country near the Sea - Coaſt. Their | 
Seas are ſo tempeſtuous, that they can have no Corr 


with any other Country from October to April: The Revolution 


in Great Britain, which happened in November, 1688, was not 
heard of in Shetland until the following May. They import their 


Corn from Oriney, having little of their own Gromth. Thein 
ordinary Drink is Whey, which they keep in Hogſheads till it 
grows four and very ſtrong. They abound in Black Cattle, Sheep, Fiſh, 
and Fowl, but Hogs ſeem to be their Averſion here as well as in 


| the reſt of Scotland. They traffick chiefly with their Fiſh. : - Here 


it is the Dutch begin to fiſh for Herrings at Midfumer, and con- 
tinue it for ſix Months, employing ſome. Seaſons a thouſand or 
fifteen hundred Veſſels in this Fiſhery, and uſually make' two or 
three Voyages in a Seaſon, Their chief Town is 8 „in 

ich there is'a Calle; but in the whole Iſland chere are 

ve hundred Families. 

Tell is the largeſt Iſland next to ths, being 20 Miles jong cg 
nine broad. 

Vuiſt lies che furtheſt Noh, 1 15 Miles long and ten broad; 
-has three ern n it, and & pliceme the plate __ all th 
m— Ifles, 


2 ieee ] The chief- 1 of Scotland are, the Grampian 
Mountains, which run from Eaſt to Weſt, from near Aberdeen'to 
-Cowal in Arg yleſbire, almoſt the whole Breadth of the Kingdom, 
famous for the Battle fought on them between the Ramans and the 
antient Scat, or Caledonians, under the Conduct of Galgacus. 
A temarkable Chain of Mountains are thoſe of | Lemmermoor,, 
which run from the Eaſtern Coaſt in the Mers a great Way Welt. 
Next to theſe are Pentland Hills, which run through Lothian, and 
join the Mountains of, Taveedale ; and theſe again are ' Joined: by 
others, which trayerſe the whole Breadth of Scotland. A, 

Other remarkable Mountains, are thoſe called Chevint Hills, on 

"the Borders of England ; Drumbender- law and North engen Pr 

both in Eaft-Lothian ; Arthur's-Seat, in Mid. Lothian; Cairnapple, 
in Weft-Lothian ; Tentock, in Cliaſdale; Binnare, in Argyle; 0 
Ochel Mountains, the Lowwlends, and Largo-law, in Fife ; 
Angus, Dundee-law, | and Part of the, Grampians; in Cab, 
O and in the Ortiq Mend, the Mountains a 


* ] The Lakes of maſt Nate are thoſe of Lock: es 
ond Loch- leven, from whence iflue Rivers of the ſame. Tani”; from 


Loch donond iſſues the River Lamond, and from Lach era the River 
ern. It is obſeryed, that the Lochs Tay , - Nefe, and Fern never 


freeze; and eee RAI which CORE frozen all 


| he Summer. * 


11141 33 


' tba Rive: The chief — ph ag in PO . 7. ys: Forth 


was called Bodotria antiently, and is the largeſt River in Scotland; 
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r er and rins from Weſt to Faſt, 
diſt Aale into dhe Frith of Forth. | 
a t next largeſt River, iſſues out df Loch 7. in Broadalbin, 
and, running, South Kalt, falls into the Sea at Dun ' 
erz the next moſt conſiderable River, — Lake of the 
fame Name, ard, 1 from South-Weſt to North- Eaſt, fall 
mtd;the Berizan' Sea. 

„The. Rivers Don aud Der un from wen 0 Ein, and fil into che 


German Sea near Me., 
„ Hom Ealt to Weſt, by Hamilton 


ut Ger, a Lb ww the 1 Sea; from nce their 


Countries. THE; Po: ms ry 
£1 The Rivers 9 Bd Daria, * From {6 many 


E 


Lakes of the um am the North: of: Soria, and, ranking 


a: Welt to Eaſt, — anne kee into the German Sea. 
Nel 01 nee 05 22 

FA r.] From the Northerly 8; Situation, and the M ountainous. Ser- 
face of hit Country, the Air is very cold, But much colder on the 


Part of the Year, than in the Vallies, and much colder in the North 
than in the South. The Orcades lie almoſt under the ſame Parallel 
withBgez, Capital of Norway, Stöclholn, Capital of Sweden, 
_ and 2 Capital of Ruta, here they Arc nineteen Hours 
Day gat -The Summer. Solſtice, and nineteen.” Hours Night at the 
Winter Solſtite 3 by the Day here is meant from Sun: rĩſe to Sun · ſet, 
for the: Sun ia ſo {or little. below the Horizon the remaining five 
Hours that it is Light enough to ſee to read. But, if the Air be 
colder ir Scariand tlrin in An en the Natives comfort themſelyes 
'with:an Opinion; that it:is 7 ii and: more "healthful, purified by 
chei.frequent Winds and Storms ; . which contribute, chey iinagine, 
to the Brightneſs: of their Parts 4s well as Health: They reſemble 
* E — — in their Nee ind e ents 


I TY + "is 


4 Nager e Hg Ky” 1 enter — 4 „ Deſcription of 


their Genius and Temper, it may be proper to ſay fomething of 
their. Ferſons, i in which, it is evident; * Riker Rem their Southern 
7 hbours ; Whether: it proceed. from the Purity of their Air, or 
hinneſs of their Diet, they have certainly thinner and more 
Kept? Countenaiices than the Eangli/b, and a langer Vilage ; 
and, like the Danes, who live in the fame Climate, their Heads 


ſeldam fail to be adothetl with Golden Locks. As to their Stature, 


it is much the fame with ours, but they are. eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
Sauth Britons by the Tone and Roughneſs. of their Voices. 
The Habits of the Gentlemen are alike in every Part of the 
— = x th in the yo Highland, where the hs le Bonnet is 
peculiar their wear e Hi zhlands 
| ſeems another Peeulatiry.. _ Y 


Genie 


Modbrains,j. or Highlands, - which are covered wih Snow. great | 


S 20122 
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| Horſe upon a long Journey. of ee alſo in 
5 which they ſell i in he North of Blas 


„ 2 wow 


* 


„* Pu to "_ init; a; and. Tenipers they have 


certainly more Command of themſelves in the gof Life, and 
commit. fewer Extravagancies in their Youth; chan the Zh do: 
Their Frugality and Temperance deſerves our Imitation, which is 


indeed the Foundation of that Diſeretion we obſerve id them, at a 


Time of Life when our young Gentlemen are half mad bin then 
they frequently want that Generoſity and Frankneſs-of 

that the ' Engizf are ſo eminent for ; the natural und a Aired 
Abilities they boaſt of, 0 e * and 
Selfiſhn $ 


- o * 
. — 


Feil and Produce.) 4 to the Soil and Poder of 8 it is 


certainly: a barren Country generally, tho there are ſome; fruitſul 
Vallies, I take the Lothians and Fife to be very deſirahle 
Countries, producing the ſame Grain that E. „ J but in the 
Highlands, I am informed, Oats is ae 0 the only Grain that 
ws there, of which they .* both Bread and Beer. 
They abound in good Timber, eſpecially Oak and Fir... Thee 


are ſome Foreſts. twenty or thirty Miles long. Hemp and Flax alſo 
* thrive very well here. There Want no Material for > Guiding 'of 


Ships, and equipping. out a Royal Navy. 


Minerals. In their Hills are Mines of Ciier, 18 Iro „1 and | 


Cole; arries of Marble and Fr one ; and they i us 5 bog 
ines ee Gold and Silver, but not worth the Wo 


Animals.) They tave gtedt Herds of fnidll Neat Cattle, 3 


We drive many thoufa ds anhually into 7 gland leah, they 
are fatted in 5 Meattbiys and Malte, articularly* in Pann 
Marſh i in tht, and in the Huridrels of 25 72%. Their H 


ſnall, but very hardy and eaſſty kept, and will tire a go 18 


Fiſberies.] But tlie greateſt Advintages / Sella can boaſt Ur are 


its Fiſheries : Theſe might prove a Mine of infinite Wealth tb the 
whole Iſland, as they have long been to the -Dutch-; and would add 
more to our Strength and Süperiority at Sen than all our foreign | 


Traffic, for here we might breed many thoufands of hardy 
that would always de at 'Hind to Man diir'Fleets' when tie teſt are 


abſent upon diſtant Voyages. 
Herrings abound moſt in the Weſtin lands; cdey afe Westi. 


ful here that they have been patchaſed for _ Barrel; and, 
when they ate cured and exported, they yield from Welty Five" to 
, Len 5 Barrel: — = fad 36,000 Batrels df White 
Herrings have m ye in a Seaſon, beſides 

ER Dunbar and other Parts of Scoriund. 2 — 


cure them cheaper and "ſooner than the Darth, and 


: — „ den kd fooner at Market, conſidering how far the Durch 
have to fail backwards and forwards, and what Number Co 
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and Tenders they are obliged to employ, the Brizi/b Nation ſeem 
to have been infatuated, that they have ſo long neglected to promote 
and eftabliſh the Herring Fiſhery here, which, all agree, would 
prove an  inexhauſtible Fund of Wealth and Power. And here all 
our Poor, if we had ten Times more, might be employed on Shore, 
In making Nets, Sails, Cordage, Boats, an; and other Utenſils 
neceſſary to carry on the Fiſhery. 
The chief Places for the Herring Fiſhery are, Brofſe Sound, in 
, [Shetſand;'the Coaſts and Bays of the Orkney Iſlands; Loch. dives, 

in Roſs ; Lewis, Harris, Skye, and the leſſer Iſles adjacent; from 
. Loch-maday in Harris, particularly, 400 Veſſels have been loaden 
With Herring in à Seaſon; and in the Bays of Altavig, a ſmall 

Hand in the North-Eaſt End of Skye, the Shoals of Herrings are 
40 thick that many Times they entangle the Boats. About the 

"Wes of Mall. Ma, Jura, on the Coaſt of Arg yle, the Iſles of Arran, 

Bure, and others in the Frith of Clyde and the River Furth, on both 

| Sides the Coaſt, eſpecially VER Dundee, the” Herrings = very 

large and numerous. 

a Inhabitants of ite Ilands are \obnipitied to — to 
1 $0,000 able Men, many of them without Employment, and may 
be hired exceeding cheap; moſt of them are Watermen, who can 
Uire hardly and endure Fatigue: And ſuch is the Commodiouſneſs 

| of their 5 and Harbours 1 in theſe Illands, that we could not Fail | 


1911 


NN which was never more —— — at this Time, when 
. ſo many Nations are endeavouring to beat us out. of our Share in 
Trade, and rivalling us in the Dominion of the Sea. 
There are alſo Abundance of Whales among theſe Iſlands, tis 
fad, which theſe -People purſue in their Boats to the Shore, and 
kill and eat them. Near the Illes of Skye and Mali there have been 
an hundred Whales killed in a Year, and their Fleſh falted up; 
but I do not perceive they get any Bone out of them; 3 they are 
- Probably of another Species that yield Whalebane.. 
In the Qr#neys and North-Fi/t.there are e Nombers .of Seals; 
| | 309. and upwards haue been killed at a Time. 
Their Salmon Fiſhery, is very conſiderable in the Rivers Don and 
" Dee, at Aberdeen, and in the River Chde; the Toun of Renfrew 
has employed, 60 Veſſels in this Fiſhery. in a Seaſon, | and Pet 
Quantities are exported to France and Holland. 
12 About the Northern and Weſtern Iſlands is the fineſt Cod Fiſhery 
in of - which the Durch and Hamburgbers run away with 
moſt of the Profits; the Iſlanders ſelling their Fiſh to them, there 
being no Britiſß Merchants to take them off their Hands, tho 
there cannot be a more profitable Branch of Buſineſs. It is related 
of an Engl; Merchant chat uſed to buy Cod -Fiſh, and falt them 
. the Coaſt of Scotland (for there is Salt enough) that in one 
oyage he had 4000 of theſe Fiſn yared at a Penny and Two · pence 
piece, and fold them again at eighteen Pence and Half a Croyn 
Ar piece. There 
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to imitate their Virtues. | 
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There are alſo Sturgeon, Turbot, Mackarel, and all Manner of 
*Sea-Fiſh and Shell-Fiſh taken on their Coaſts among the Iſlands. 

Mannfackure.] Their principal Manufacture is that of Linen: 
They make as Holland, they tell us, as they do in the 
Net herlandt: Alſo Cambric, Dornic, and Damaſk; and People 


of Quality have A their Linen and Woollen ſpun and wove 
in their own Houſes. Their Plaids ſeem to be a Manufacture 


3 to this Nation, being worn in the Highlands both by the 
Men and Women; bat, by a late Act, both the Plaid and Bonnet 
are ſoon to be expelled the Country. 


* 


- 4 Traffic,] The Scots export and barter (for the Goods of other 


Countries) their Salmon, Herrings, Coals, Barley, Tallow, Butter, 


"Eggs, Hides, Sheep- ſæins, Worſted, Yarn, and Stockings: G/a/p>w 
is the moſt conſiderable Port in the Kingdom for foreign Traffic, 
particularly to America. By the Act of Union the Scots are intitled 
to trade to all the Britiſb Plantations, and elſewhere, as the Exgliſb 
do: And many of them come up to London, and become as con- 
' fiderable Merchants and Tradeſmen here-as any of the Exg/if, and 
oftener raiſe Fortunes here than the Natives; which they effect 


chiefly by their diligent Application, Frugality, and "Temperance z 
but they ſeem more ready to imitate our Vices than the Engliſs are 


* 4 EW 


Revolutions and memorable Events, + 
ſame People, diſtinguiſhed only by Name ; that they were either 


ch Britons as inhabited the North Part of the Iſland before the 
Coming of the Romans, or thoſe who were driven out of the South 


Iz is generally held that che Pigs and Britons were really the 
a 


by the Roman Arms. Mr. Cambden obſerves, that it was not till 
the Time of Maximian and Diocleſian (when the Britons had 
learnt the Provincial Latin Tongue) that thoſe Northern People 


were called Pick, from their ſtill retaining the Cuſtom of Painting 
their Bodies, and to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who were con- 
federate. or intermixed with the Romans, who had long diſuſed it, 
but were notwithſtanding called Brizons, as the Deſcendants of the 
Romans who lived amongſt them alſo were. be FI APA 

As to the Scots, it is obſerved, they were never mentioned by any 


Writer till the third Century; and 'tis generally held, that they 
* firſt ſettled in Ireland, and from thence came over into Scotland. 
Biſhop Uber has ſhewn that re/and is called Scotia by the Writers 
of thoſe Times. Gildas, who wrote about the Year 564, calls the 


ſame People ſometimes Scoti and at others Hiberni. Adamannus, 
in the Year 680, calls Ireland the Iſle of Scotland. And the Biſhop 
ſeems poſitive that no Writer, who lived within a thouſand Vears 


after Chriſt, ever mentioned the Name of Scotland, but he meant 
80 Ireland 
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dreland by it: Not that the Scots are ſuppoſed to be the firſt In- | 
Habitants of Jrelaxd ; that was very probably firit planted from | 
Great Britain ; but the Scots are thought to be a Colony of the 
antient Sqitbiant, who inhabited the North Part of Europe, and, 
about the third Century, venturing to Sea, in Search of new 
deren e er Ireland, which being thialy inhabited, the 


tives either not, or could not oppoſe their Deſcent; It 

is probable they were firſt invited over into Scotland by the Piz7s of 

North Britain, to aſſiſt them in their Wars againſt their Enemies of 
the South. But both Ps and Scors, or whatever other Nations 
inhabited the North, we find they all went under the general Name 

of Caledonians for ſome Time. As for the Attacotts, they ſeem to 

of the ſame Original with the Scots, and this the Name only of 


. 


* 


one of the Scottiſb Tribes. 8 4405 
Fergus, their firſt King, is ſaid to have reigned 330 Years before 
Chriſt. He was an Viß Scot, they tell us, of great Reputation for 
his Valour and Conduct; and, being ſent for from Jre/and, was 
advanced to the Throne by the general Conſent of the Caledonian 
Scots. But as there is very little to be relied upon, in Relation to the 4 
Affairs of Britain, before the Arrival of the Romans here, I ſhall 
paſs over the fabulous Accounts that Buchanan, and other Scottiſh 
Writers, endeavour to amuſe us with, of the State of that Country 
and the Actions of their Kings in thoſe dark Ages. The Story. of 
King Fergus being caſt away, in his Return to Ireland, upon a 
Rock, from thence called Knockfergus, now Carickfergus, may be 
of equal Credit with the reſt. | 
Julius Cæſar did not penetrate ſo far into the Iſland as North 
| eos hg nor does he appear to have had any Knowledge of that 
Agricola, the Emperor Veſpaſian's General, was the firſt Roman 
that ſubdued North Britain: He defeated their General Galgacus, 
under whom they made their laſt Effort; and, having ſurrounded 
Britain with his Fleet, and made a full Diſcoyery of the Country, 
not thinking the North of -Scor/and worth including in the Roman 
Pale, he built a Line of Forts between the Rivers Forth and Clyat, 
to protect the civilized Britons from the Incurſions of the Caledo- 
2 Highlanders: This he effected about the Vear of our 
We 5 no certain Accounts of the Tranſactions in Nortb- 
- Britain from the Time of Agrice/a until the Reign of the Emperor 
"Adrian, A. D. 121, when we find the Caledanians and Pids making N 
Tacurfions into the Roman Province; whereupon Julius Severus was 
ſent over by the Emperor Adrian, who followed him in Perſon, 
and built a Wall of Earth from Solsvay Frith, near Carliſie, to the 
JO Die, by Newcaſtle, abandoning all the Country as far as 
Sterling, which was the former Boundary of Caledonia. 
bags Reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, A. D. 1.44, his 
General, Zo/lius Urbicus, extended the Roman Pale as far as Sterling 
r 08 DO IO 126. Niven Hertl 9 . 
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Clyde : And Marcus Aurelius, the ſueceeding Emperor, carried on 
the War ſaccefsfully. againft the Caledoni ans, by his Lieutenant, 
Calphurnius Agricola, A. D. 162. | © bg 
The Emperor Severus came over into Britain about the Year 
208, and reduced the moſt Northern Parts of Scatlaad, obliging the 
Scots to give him Hoſtages as Pledges of their Fidelity; and, for the 
greater Security of South-Britain, built a Wall of Stone, fortified - 
with Towers, where Adrian's Wall of Earth ſtood, between 
Carli: and Newcafthe : But the Scorrifh Writers ſay this Wall was 
built between the Friths of Forth and Clyde, near Sterling; and 
Buchanan relates that the Ruins of this Wall were viſible in his 
Time, and on ſome of the Stones there were Roman Inſcriptions. 
When this Wall was built Doxald I. was then King, according to 
the Scott iſß Writers: He might, I preſume, be one of the Chiefs 


of the Highland Clans that kept in the inacceſſible Part of the 
Mountains, out of the Reach of the Romans, who were certainly 


Sovereigns of North as well as South-Britain at this Time. 
The Saxons alſo extended their Dominion as far as Sterling, and 


left the Scots poſſeſſed only of the Country beyond that Fortreſs: 
Tho' *tis true they frequently broke through the Line, and plunder- 
ed the Erg/ib Borders; and at length recovered all the Territory 


they had loft, with ſome of the Zzg/; Counties; but they had 
not been long poſſeſſed of them before the Danes, a more terrible 
Enemy than the Saxons, invaded and plundered their Country ; 
Malcolm II. being then upon the Throne, fought many Battles with 
them, and at length obliged the Danes to retire to their own Country. 


The Scots highly applaud this Prince for his Conduct the firſt thirty 


Years of his Reign, but ſay he grew covetous in his old Age, and 


was guilty of notorious Extortions and Oppreſſions, - which ſo 
enraged his Subjects that they mardered him. 


Buchanax cenſures this Prince and his Father, Keniebas, for 


rendering the Crown hereditary in their Family ; by which Means, 

he obſerves, that the Kingdom muſt frequently be poſſeſſed by a 
Child or a Fool, whereas before, the Scots uſed to make Choice of 
that Prince of the Royal Family that was beſt qualifzed to goyern 


and protect his People. | 
Malcolm, having two Daughters and no Sons, was ſueceeded by 


Donald, the eldeſt Son of his „ Beatrix. In this Neigu the 
Danes invaded Scotland again: Whereupon the King his 


Couſin Macheth his General, who. fought ſeveral Battles with the 


Danes; but, not being able to drive them out of the Kingdom by 
pure Force, the Scots found Means to poiſon the Froviſion of the 


anes with Nightſhade, and entirely deſtroyed their Army. And 


another Army, commanded by Canzte, landing in Fife, andplunder- 
— ted by Macbeth ; who, 
finding himſelf grown exceeding popular by his Victories, began to 
caſt bi Eyes upon the Throne and repreſented his Couſin Donald 
as an indolent, inactive Prince, not fit to govern ſo brave a People: 
le was encouraged in his ambitious Projects by ſome pretended 


ing the Country, foon after, were - 


Watches, 
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Witches, or Fortune - tellers, who aſfured him he ſhould one Day by 


King of Scotland. (He was the 8on of Doaca, the youngeſt 
Daughter of Malcolm, Siſter to King Donald's Mother.] Mac- 
beth” having made Bache, 4 r popular General, acquainted 


With his Project of uſurping the Throne, they laid an Ambuſcade 


for the King and murdered him, and immediately after went to Scoone, 
where Macbeth was proclaimed and crowned King of Scotland ; 
whereupon Malcolm, the late King's eldeſt Son, fled into England. 

- Macheth; proving a moſt cruel Tyrant, was both feared and hated 


by the Nobility, but by none more than by Macduf, the Thane, or 


hereditary Governor of Fife, who fled into England; where he pre- 
vailed on Malcolm, the late King's Son, to endeavour to recover his 
Father's Throne, aſſuring him that the whole Nation would be ready 
to join him; and Edouard the Confaſſor, being at that Time upon 
the Throne of England, aſſiſting the exiled Prince with ten thouſand 
Mer, Malcolm no ſooner arrived on the Borders of Scotland, but 
Macbeth's Army deſerted him, and he fled to the Iſlands; where- 
upon Malcolm was immediately proclaimed King at Scaone, d. D. 
1057. It is related of this Prince, that, a Conſpiracy being formed 


againſt him, of which he had timely Notice, he ſent for the prin- 


cipal Conſpirator, and taking him aſide into an un frequented Place, 
firſt upbraided him with his Ingratitude, who had received many 


ſignal Favours from him, adding, F thou haſt Courage, why doft 


thou not attack me now ; we are both armed, and you may efect that by 


gour Halnur, which you would have: attempted by Treachery ; where- 


upon the Conſpirator, being confounded, fell down on his Knees and 
asked Pardon, which the generous Prince readily.granted..  , 

In the mean Time, Villiam the Norman having made a Conqueſt 
of England; Edgar Atheling, the real Heir to that Crown, fled into 
Scotland (A. D. 1068.) and was protected by Malcolm, who gave 
him his Siſfer Margaret in Marriage. This produced. a War be- 


tween the two Kingdoms, in which Sibert (who is ſtiled King of 


Northumberland) joined the Scots, and, after ſeveral Battles fought 


with various Succeſs, a Peace was concluded (1092, on the follow- 
ing Conditions, :wiz. that Gumberland ſhould be ceded to Malcolm, 


for which he did Homage and took an Qath of Fealty to Villiam; 


and that Prince Edgar ſhould return in Safety to the Court of Eng- 
land, and have an ample Revenue ſettled upon him; and that the 
Son of Sibert ſhould enjoy his Father's Territories, and have the 
"Conqueror's Niece in Marriage. It is related by ſome Scotch Hiſto- 
rians, that there was a Cuſtom in Scotland at this Time, that, when 


the Vaſſal of any Thane or noble Lord married, his Lordſhip had 
the Privilege of lying the firſt Night with the Bride; which Cuſtom 
Malcolm's Queen, it is ſaid, prevailed upon the King to alter; and 


that the Husband might redeem his Wife, by paying down a Fine of 


half a Mark in Silver. 50 


Milliam Rufus being upon the Throne of England, another War 
commenced between-the two Kingdoms; Malcolm having laid Siege 


to the Caltle of Aluzuict, which was reduced to great Neceſhty, the 


Garriſon 


2 » ode gg ses So oY % ow 


and, with David his Brother, 


Garriſon offered to ſurrender, on Condition the King would come in 
Perſon to receive the Keys; and a Soldier, tendering them upon the 
Point of a Spear, run it into the King's Eye and killed him, which 
the King's eldeſt Son, Eaward, endeavouring to revenge, was killed 


alſo upon the Spot. TWO Uſurpers ſucceſſively poſſeſſed the Throne 


of Scotland after Malcolm's Death; but his Son Edgar was at length 
reſtored to his Inheritance, whoſe Siſter Maud married Henry I. King 
England, A. D. 1100, who thought to ſtrengthen his Title by 
that Match, as ſhe was the Daughter of Margaret, Siſter and Heir 


of Eagar Atbeling, who ſeems to have had the beſt hereditary Title 


to the Crown of England. 1 altre! ESE oy 
In the Reign of David, King of Scotland, A. D. 1136, it + a 
pears that David did Homage to Stephen King of England, for the 
Counties of Huntingdon, Nort humberland, and Cumberland, which the 
Scots at that Time poſſeſſed; but, in the Reign of Henry II. of England, 
Malcolm was obliged to reſtore the Counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland to the Crown of England, A. D. 11 50, though Hunting- 
don was conſirmed to him by Henry. A War commencing afterwards 
between the two Kingdoms, Villiam King of Scotland was taken 
Priſoner, obliged to do Homage to Henry for all his Dominions, 

— Allegiance to the King of Eng- 
land, A. D. 1174; as did alſo the Biſhops, Earls, and Barons of 
Scotland: And the Cattles of Roxburgh, Berqwick, E mn; + and 


Sterling, were put into the Hands of the Exgliſb, with fifteen Hoſtages, 


as Pledges of their Fidelity; but Richard I. King of England, re- 
leaſed the Kingdom of Scotland from their Subjection, and reſtored 


them their Caſtles and Hoſtages, A. D. 1189 ; but it appears that 


William King of Scots did Homage to John King of England, at a 
Parliament held at Lincolx, in the Year 1200, as did Alexander Kin 


of Scotland to Henry III. King of England. N | 


Margaret Queen of Scotland dying in the Year 1290, there ap- 
peared no leſs than twelve Competitors for that Crown, who agreed 
to ſubmit their Claims to the Arbitration of Edward, King of Exg- 
land, according to the Scotch Writers; but the Eng/ij6 Hiſtorians 


relate, that King Edward acted in this Caſe as Superior, and direct 
Sovereign of Scotland, and ſummoned the States of that Kingdom 


to attend him at Norham en the Engliſh Borders, in Order to deter- 
mine the Right of Succeflion to that Crown, Certain it is the States 


of Scotland, and the ſeveral Competitors, appeared before King Ed- 
ward at Norham, on the 12th of May 1291 ; and it being demand- 


ed of Robert Bruce, one of the Competitors, if -he acknowledged 
the King of England Sovereign Lord of the Realm of Scotland, 


and would be determined by the Judgment he ſhould pronounce, 


Bruce anſwered that he would. John Baliol and the reſt of the 
Competitors a!ſo declared, that they acknowledged King Edward 
Sovereign Lord of Scotland, and would ſubmit to his Judgment. 


Then the King repreſenting that it would be to no Purpoſe to make 
an Award, if it was not in his Power to enforce the Execution of 


it; 
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it; and demanding to be put into the Puſſſſion of the Kingdom, 
he was immediately put into the Poſſeffion uf all the Caftles and For- 
trellss of Scotland, upon Condition he ſhauld deliver 3 in 
the fame State he ferrived them, within two Months after the 
Award made; and, on the 12th of June, King Edward ſummoned 
. all thoſe who held any Places of Truſt or Profit in that Kingdom, to 
take en Oath of Fealty to him, which they all did. 
"The King, having heard the reſpe&ive Claimants, decreed and 
adjudged, #s be was Juperior and dit Lord of the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, chat John Baliol was the undonbted Heir, and commanded the 
Governors of the ſeveral Caſtles and Fortreſſes, to obey Jobi Baliol 
as their Sovereign. Whereupon Bajio/ ſwore Fealty to King Ed. 
ward, and afterwards did Homage to him in Form at Newcaſtle, for 
the whole Kingdom of Scotland; and, from this Time, King Ed. 
«card afſumed a Power of determining Cauſes and Differences, ari- 
fing among the Subjects of Scotland. Macduff, Earl of Fife, hav- 
ing been put into Poſſeſſion of —_ 2 in Scotland, by King 
Edrard, during the Vacancy of that Fhrone, and Baſie! havi 
diſpoſſeſſed him of them, Macau appealed to King Edward; 
ere Baliol was ſummoned to appear before the Eagliſhb Parlia- 
ment, and, Bali! appear it was adjudged that three of his Caſtles 
ſhould be delivered into K Edward's Hands, until Satisfaction 


was made to Macd«ff, Earl of N; at which King Balial was ſo 


incenſed, that he entered into an Alliance offenſive and defenfive 
wich France, againſt Exglaad; renounced the Sovereignty of the 


King of England, and bid him Defiance, and obtained of the Pope, 


for/himfelf and his Nobility, a Releaſe of che Oaths they had taken 
Whereupon Edzward aſſembled an Army and marched as far as 
Newcaftle,- where he underſtood that the Scots had fallen upon ſome 
Engliſh Troops, that lay upon the Borders, and killed a thouſand of 
| them. The Scots alſo had been ſo fortunate as to deſtroy Part of the 

Engl;h Fleet, that was deſigned to attend the Army in this Expedi- 
| tio, which gave them great Hopes of Succeſs. On the other Hand, 


Bruce, Baliol's Rival, which brought over a great Party in that Na- 
tion to his Intereſt. Then the King, advancing at the Head of a 
powerful Army, laid Siege to Beravict; which he took by the fol- 
* . Jlowivg Stratagem: Haying lain ſome Days before the Toun, he 

- raiſed the Siege and marched away, and, ordering ſome Soldiers to 


. 


_ deſert to the Town, be inſtructed them to Hay, that the Approach 
.of King Baliol at the Head of a numerous Army was the Occaſion 
of it; others related that the Scattiſb Army was within a League of 
"Berwick: Upon which the Townſmen and ſeveral of the Garri- 
on went out to meet their Friends, not dreaming that the Engl;h 
Army was till in their Neighbourhood; when on a ſudden they 
were attacked by the Eugliſb, who purſued them to the Town, and 
entered the Gates with them, and, after a great * of Tg 
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out of every Town but Berwick : But were at length defeated, with 
| | 2 : 2 


Garriſon, made themſelves Mafters of the Place. From Berwtck 
King Edward marched and laid Siege to Dunbar, which Baliol ad- 
vancing to relieve, there happened aà general Battle; the Scots were 
defeated and loſt upwards of twenty thouſand Men; whereupon 
Dunbar opened her Gates to the Conqueror. Immediately after 
King Edward beſieged Roxbaroigh and took it, from whence he ad- 


vanced to Edinburgh, the Caſtle whereof ſurrendered within a Week's 


Time; he afterwards made himſelf Maſter of Sterling, Perth, and 
ſo many ſtrong Towns, that Baliol and the whole Nation came in, 
and ſubmitted themſelves to his Mercy, before the End of the Cam- 
paign. Baliol, with a white Wand in his Hand, formally ſurrender- 
ed the Kingdom of Scotland to King Edward, to be diſpoſed of at Ins 
Pleaſure, and the People promiſed to become his faithful Subjects. 
Baliol's Reſignation, being drawn up in Writing alſo; was figned by 
him and moſt of the Barons of Scotland, and ſealed with the Great 
Seal of that Kingdom: And, King Edward having aſſembled the 
States of Scotland at Berauict, they confirmed the Surrender that 
had been made, and fwore Allegiance to King Edward; er 
with all Officers and Magiſtrates, that were poſſeſſed of any Places 
of Truft or Profit in that Kingdom. Earl Doug/as was the only 
Nobleman who refuſed, and was thereupon ſent Priſoner into Eng- 
land, where he died. Baliol was fent up to London alſo, but not 
kept in cloſe Confinement, having the Liberty of ten Miles round 
tat City allowed him to hunt, and take his Pleafure ; and was af- 


' terwards removed to Oxford, where a College of that Name had 


been founded by his Father, now called Baliol College. And here 
he had the Company of many of his learned Countrymen, whom 
King Edward: had removed thither from the Scotts Academies. 
Several other Scottiſb Lords were carried into England, and ordered 
not to go South of Trent, on Pain of lofing their Heads. The fa- 
mous Chair and Stone, on which their Kings were crowned, alſo 
were removed to Meſiminſter; of which there was a Tradition a- 
mong the Scots, that, while theſe remained amongſt them, their 
Country ſhould not be conquered; but, on the Removal -of them, 
there would happen ſome great Revolution. The Crown and the 
reſt of the-Rogalia alſo were ſent to England and lodged at Weft- 
minfter. And Edvard, further to demonſtrate his Conqueſt, cauſed 
the Records of the Kingdom to be burnt, and abrogated their an- 
tient Laws; after which Fobn Warren, Earl of Surrey and Suſſex, 
being conſtituted Viceroy, or Lieutenant of Scotland; Hugh de'Creſ- 
fingham, 'Treaſarer, and William Ormby, Chief Juſtice; King EA. 
ward returned to England in Triumph. . 
There being a Miſunderſtanding between King Edward and his 
Barons ſoon after, which obliged him to draw great Part of his 
Forces out of his Garriſons in Scotland, the Scots laid hold of the 
Opportunity, and under Vallace, a brave Man, but of mean 
Extraction, made another Effort for the Recovery of their Liberties ; 
in which they were ſucceſsful for ſome Time, -expelling the Exgliſs 


2338 Nn D. 
a terrible Slaughter, at Fa/kirk, and were forced to abandon al? 
the Towns they had poſſeſſed themſelves of. The Scots aſcribe 
this ill Succeſs to the Envy of the Nobility againſt Wallace, who 
they pretended had an Eye upon the Crown. | 
The Scots revolted again, under Cummin, a Nobleman of Royal 
Extraction, Auno 1300 ; and, being again reduced, they put them- 
ſielves under the Protection of the Pope, and acknowledged him 
They had Recourſe to Arms again in the Year 1303, but were 
again compelled to ſubmit to King Eduard; and Wallace, being 
en Priſoner in the Year 1305, was tried in England for High- 
Treaſon, and executed; the King efteeming the Scozs at that Time 
as much his Subjects as the Eng/zh, after ſo many repeated Sub- 
miſſions, and Oaths of Fealty taken by the Scots, to the Crown of 


the Scats had Recourſe to Arms again, under Robert Bruce, 
Son of that Rabert who was Competitor with Balio/ for the Crown 
of Scotland, but he was defeated, and forced to fly to the Iflands 
for Shelter; and the Biſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, who 
had crowned him at Scoone, were brought Priſoners to England; 
and the Earl of Atbol, one of Bruce's Adherents, was hanged. But 
in the next Reign, when King Z4ward II. and his People were en- 
gauged ina Kind of Civil War in England, Bruce recovered all 
cotland again; and defeated an Army commanded by King E4- 
_—_ in Perſon, with a very great Slaughter of the Eng/iþ, 
L I3 14. g ; þ E . q * | : 
Bruce afterwards mvaded Ireland, and reduced great Part of that 
Kingdom, and cauſed his Brother to be proclaimed King of Jrelana, 
a Title he enjoyed for a Year or two ; but was at length defeated by 
the Eng/i in a general Battle, in which he loſt his Life, with 
great Numbers of the Scattiſb Nobility. em 
During the Minority of Edward III. King of England, Mortimer 
and the Miniſtry were determined to purchaſe Peace with Scotland 
at any Rate. There is an Inſtrument in Rymer's Fædera, Vol IV. 
P. 337. dated March 1, 1328, whereby King Edward relinquiſhed 
all his Right to that Kingdom, either as Proprietor or Sovereign. 
The Records, containing the Homage and Fealty done to his Pre- 
deceſſors by the Kings of Scotland, were delivered up at the ſame 
Time; and among the reſt that celebrated Record called Ragman- 
roll, ſigned and ſealed by Baliol, King of Scotland, and all the 
Barons of that Kingdom, in the Reign of Edward I. containing the 
Services due from the Kings and Nobility of Scotland to the Kings 
gland. The Barons and other Subjects of England were 


of E 
obliged alſo to part with all the Lands they held in Scotland. The 


Crown, Scepter, Jewels, and other Parts of the Regalia, were 
reſtored, with a black Croſs of great Eſteem amongſt that People. 
And, the better to cement this ſhameful Peace, a Marriage was 
concluded between David, Prince of Scotland, and King Edward's 
Siſter Joanna, both of them very young. And, tho” this diſad- 
as N vantageous 
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vantageous Peace was privately negotiated between Sir Janet 
Douglas, on the Part of Scotland, and the Queen and Mortimer, on 
the Part of England, ſo great was Mortimer's Influence at that 

Time, that he procured it to be ratified ia Parliament: After which 


the Marriage between the Prince of Scotland and the Princeſs 
Joanna was ſolemnized at Berwick, on the ſecond of Fuly, at 
which ſome of the Engihh Nobility ſhewed themſelves extremely 
diſſatisfied. The Scots indeed were obliged to pay the Exg/i/s zo, ooo 
Marks, within the Space of three Years, as a Conſideration for all 


= 


thoſe ſhameful Conceſſions, moſt of which 'the Queen and Mortimer 


applied to their private Uſe. | 

- Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, whom the Scats in a Manner 
adored for his recovering that Kingdom out of the Hands of the 
Engliſb, died in the Year 1329; and on his Death-Bed, tis faid, 
adviſed the Scots never to hazard a general Battle with the Eagliſb 


in the open Field, but to make frequent Excurſions, and haraſs the 


Enemy with ſmall Parties from their Mountains, and then retire ; 
to make no long Peace or Truce with the Engliſb, that they might 
be inured to the Fatigue of War; and always to procure 
telligence of the Deſigns of the Eng/i/þ Court and their Generals. 
In the Year 1333 Edward III. King of England, invaded Scot- 
land (at the Inſtance of King Baliol, who had been depoſed) and 
laid Siege to Berwick; which the Scots aſſembling a numerous 
Army to relieve, a Battle was fought at Ha/lydown-Hill near 
Berwick, where the Englifþ obtainad the Victory, with a ve 
great Slaughter of the Scots, and Berwick thereupon ſurr 0 
And Baliol did Homage and ſwore Fealty to King Edward, as 
ſuperior Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland: He alſo ceded the 
Counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, and Dumfries, with ſeveral 
other Places near the Borders, to be annexed to the Crown of 


England for ever. | 


The Scott were prevailed on by the French however to riſe in 
Arms again, in Behalf of Bruce, and depoſe King Baliol a ſecond 
Time; but he was ſoon after reſtored by King Edward,” who 


marched thro' Scotland as far as Cathneſs, and compelled the Scots 


to ſubmit to Baliol again, tho' they were conſtantly reinforced with 
French Troops. © | 7 7 ? 211/08 
The Scots continued to exerciſe King Balio/s Patience with re- 
peated Inſurrections, while Edward, King of England, was em- 
yes in the Wars with France; but King Edward returning to 
ngland, in the Year 1356, marched at the Head of a numerous 


Army into 8cot/arnd ; and, having ſubdued all the Oppoſers of 


King Baliol, that Prince, in Gratitude for theſe ſignal Services, 


transferred his Right in the Kingdom of Scotland to the Crown-of 


England. This Reſignation was made, and ſealed with the Great 


Seal of Scotland, on the 25th of January, 1376 when King Baliot 


alſo delivered Edward the Crown of Scorland, and gave him Seiſin 
and Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom: In Comſideration whereof King 
Edward made King Baliol a Preſent of 5000 Marks, befides the 

"OM | 20500, 
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—_—_— 8 on him for Life. Whereupon Proclamation 
was mad Scotland, declaring the faid Reſignation, and that the 
—— would govern Nat People by their antient Laws, 
1225 Baliel lived ſeven Years after this Reſignation in the North 
—— gland, 24 private Nobleman, diverting himſelf with Hunting 
z the Foreſts. And we find ſeveral Inſtruments in Rymer s 
Ads of State, e h for 7 Gentlemen 2 hunted 
with this Prince, it highly penal to hunt in $ 
Fo reſts in thoſe Times. _ 
In the mean Time David, the other Scots King, was a Priſoner 
in Exg/and ; but, at the Interceſſion of the Pope and the Queen of 


Vear 1357, on the following Terme, viz. That King David, in 
Conſideration of his Liberty, ſhould never bear Arms againſt the 
of England; that be ſhould endeayour to prevail with the 
Barons of Scoland u acknowledge the Dependance of that Crown 
on England; that King David ſhould pay 100,000 Marks for his 
—— within ten Years, and deliver twenty Hoſtages in the mean 
Time, as a Security for the Performance of his Covenants; and 
that the Truce between the two Kingdoms ſhould endure for ten 

Years. The King of Seets allo promiſed to propoſe it to the States 

of that Kingdom, that, in Caſe he died without Iſſue, the Ki 
of England's oldeſt Son ſhould be his Heir, but Vue they w 
27 ho ſo long diſputed the Right to the Crown of 

ard Baliol, w ong t t to t 

Scotland. with David. Bruce, died at Doncafter in Yorkſhire, in the 
Tear 1363; and, leaving no Iſſue, the Title of David, his 
N Competitor, 
his Claim to that Kingdom 


In the Reign of Robert UI. two conſiderable Clans in Scotland 


being engaged in a War, the King ſent Forces againſt them to 
compel them to lay down their Arms; and, it being found very 
difficult to reduce them by Force, it was propoſed, that 300 uf 
each Clan ſhould fight it out before the King, in a Field near Perth; 
which being agreed to, they engaged with the Fierceneſs of Lions. 
Of one Side there was but one left that was not killed or diſabled ; 
and of the Conquerors there were but ten left, and all of them 
wounded.. The ſingle Man unhurt, of the Side that was defeated, 
jumped into the River Tay, and, ſwimming croſs it, . his 
ten wounded Enemies not being able to purſue him. 

Fanes I. Son of Robert III. being ont over to, Fraxce by his 
Father, while he was Prince, was taken in his Paſſage by the 
Eagllib, and bred up in the Court of 1 IV. His Father = 
ſo concerned at his Son's falling in of the Anglilb, that 
he reſuſed to take any N e and died within three. Days 
alter he received the News of this Misfartune. After whaſe Death 

the States of Sco//aud conferred the Regency en * 0 of the 
Young King w who was ona in Mw 55 


- * 
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Scots, Siler to King 'Edwerd, David was ſet at Liberty in the 


became unquettionable, the King N get 
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In the mean Time Henry V. King of Eagland, havin uered 
all France almoſt, and been . R — of that Kingdom | 


the King and Parliament of France, the Dauphin, Charles, findir 
his Affairs deſperate, demanded a Reinforcement of the Scots, 
agreeable to their Treaties with that Kingdom; and, notwith» 
ſtanding King James, who was in the Court of England, prohibited 
any of his Subjects going into the French Service, the Earl of Buchan, 


with the Concurrence of the States of Scotland, carried over 7000 


Men to the Aſfiſtance of the Dauphin, and, joining his Forces with 
the French, defeated the Duke of Clarence, Brother to the King of 
England, who was killed in the Battle. And to the Reinforce- 
ments the Scots ſent over at this Time, and afterwards, is principally 
to be aſcribed the Reſtoration of the Affairs of France. 3 
After the Death of Henry V. King of England, Humphrey, Duke 


of Glouceſter, who was Regent of England in the Minority of 


Henry VI. conſented to releaſe King James, in Confideration of a 
Rado agreed to be paid by the States; and he returned to Scat- 
land in the Year 1423, after he had been detained in England 
eighteen Years. He reigned thirteen Years after his Reſtoration, 
and then was murdered in his Palace, by his Uncle, the Earl of 
Athol, who aſpired to the Crown. It is obſerved, that of an 
hundred Kings, and upwards, that have reigned in Scotland before 
James VI. 7 ames I. of England) half of them came to violent 
Deaths. . 3 | WA 
King James II. was killed by Accident, by one of his own 
Guns; . III. was killed in a Battle with his Rebel Subjects; 
James IV. who married Margaret, the Daughter of Heut VII. 
King of England, was defeated and killed by the Fng/ih, in che 


Battle of Flodden-Field, A. D. 1513. 


Conſtitution.] The Conſtitution of the Government is now the 
ſame in the Whole united Kingdom, only as to private Right the 
Scots are ſtill governed by their own Laws, which are however 
ſubject to be altered by the Britiþ Parliament; and ſome con- 
ſiderable Alterations have been made ſince the Union, as in de- 
froying the Tenures by Vaſlalage, the aboliſhing all Torture in 
Criminal Proceedings, the 9 a general Toleration of Re. 

jon in Scotland as well as in England, and in the appointing 
Judges to go the Circuits in Scat/and. . ot le id 

Revenues.) The Revenues of this Kingdom before the Union did 
not amount to more than 160,000 J. per Ann. and by that Act they 
are to pay but 48,000/. per Anz. Land-Tax, when England pays 
fogr Shillings in the Pounds, which raiſes about two Millions. All 
other Taxes were to have been the ſame in Scotland as in' England, 
but they have been indulged by taking off half the Malt-Tax in 
that Part of the Iſland. "I 


2 3 Religion.] 


© Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion here is the Presbyterian, or 
Catvini/m, a Sort of Feclefiaſtical Republic, where all Prieſts or 
Presbyters are equal. They have a general Aſſembly, or Synod, 
of their Clergy, which meet annually, conſiſting of Miniſters and 
Elders deputed from every Presbytery in the Nation: . Theſe deter- 
mine all Appeals from inferior Church Judicatories, and make Laws 
and Conſtitutions for the Government of their Kirk. The Crown 
uſually appoints ſome Nobleman High-Commiſſioner, to fit amongſt 
them and prevent their running into Exceſſes; but he has no Vote 
in their Aſſembly, and they inſiſt that his Preſence is not neceſſary, 
They are impowered by Act of Parliament, they ſay, to meet 
once a Year at leaſt, and from them lies no Appeal. | 

_ ;Befides this general Aſſembly, they have 13 Provincial Synods, 
68 Presbyteries, and 938 Pariſhes: The loweſt Eccleſiaſtical Court 
being their Kirk Seffion, which conſiſts of the Miniſters, Elders, 
and 3 of the Pariſh 3 who are ſaid to watch over the Morals 
of the People, and have Power enough to make any Gentleman 
very uneaſy if they happen not to like him: A Man that is ſubje& 
to theſe petty Juriſdictions can hardly be denominated a Free-man. 
But what is moſt remarkable in the Kirk of Scotland is, that they 
inſiſt the Civil Power ought to be ſubje& to the Eccleſiaſtical, car- 
uns their Authority in theſe Caſes as high as the Church of 


Calviniſin was introduced into Scotland, in a tumultous Manner, 
at the Reformation in the Reign of Mary, Queen of Scott, and in 
the Minority of her Son, Jane, VI. But, when King James was 
ſettled in the Throne of England, Epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland by AR of Parliament, and continued to be ſo until the 
Year 1688; when the Presbyterian Mob took upon them, in a 
riotous Manner, without any Authority, to. expel the Biſhops and 
Aan and plundered their Houſes, abuſing them and their 
Families in an outrageous Manner, ſo that many of them were 
forced to fly into England : And, the Biſhops having ſhewn ſome 
Partiality to King James, his Succeſſor, King William, thought fit 
to get Epiſcopacy aboliſhed, by Act of Parliament, and Presbytery 
eſtabliſhed in that Kingdom. Not ſo much as a Toleration was 
allowed the Members of the Church until the Reign of Queen Anne, 
when an Act of Parliament was obtained for that Purpoſe, againſt 
which the Scots made all imaginable Oppoſition, | 


Archbiſhoprics.] St. Andrew's and Glaſgow. 


Bikhoprics.) Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brichen, 
| Dumblain, Roſs, Cathneſs, Orkney, Galloway, Argile, and the Iſles. 


Univerſities. The Univerſities of this Kingdom are four, wit, 
thoſe of òt. Andrew's, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. h 
1 | | Language.] 
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Language.] The Language of the Highlands differs very little 
from the riß. Of the broad Scotch, which is generally ſpoken, 
they give us the following Specimen in their Lord's-Prayer: 

Ure Fader whilk art in Heven; hallued be thy Neme. Thy King- 
doom cumm. Thy Wull be doon in Earth, ax its doon in Hewen, Gee 
wſs this Day ure daily Breed. And forgee uſi ure Sinns, az we forgee 
them that ſinn againfl uſs. And leed uſs not into Temptation; batt 


dielyver uſs frac Evil. Amen. 


Curiefities.} As to their Rarities and Curioſities, the whole Na- 


tion is a Curioſity : I know of none that reſembles it. But what 
they uſually enumerate as Curioſities are the Remains of Roman 


Ways and Camps in ſeveral Places, and of the Roman Wall, called 
Graham's Dyke, between the Rivers Forth and Clyde, ſeveral of 
the Stones having Roman Inſcriptions on them; particularly one, 
from whence it appears, that the Legio ſecunda Auguſta built that 
Wall. In ſome Places there are es that never freeze; in 
another a Lake that continues frozen all Summer; and in a third 
there is a floating Iſland and Fiſh without Fins, and it is frequently 


tempeſtuous in a Calm. | 


Society.] A Society was incorporated by Patent in the Year 1708, 
for erecting Schools in North-Britain and the Ifles ; and, in 1716, 
an Act walled for their Eſtabliſhment, and a Fund of 20,0007. was 
appropriated and made a Stock for carrying on the Deſign : And 
the Society applying to King George IT. for an additional Charter, 
to erect Workhouſes for employing Children in Manufactures, 
Houſewifry, and Huſbandry, in the Highlands and Ifles, his 
Majeſty not only granted them a Patent, but a Revenue of 10004. 
per. Ann. and they have now upwards of 100 Schools, in which 

tween 4 and 5000 Boys and Girls are educated. 


Arms.) The Arms will be ſeen in the Deſcription of England. 
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Province. , Counties. . . , _ Chief Towns. 
i e ana . — 1 | 
1 1 mary TTY ef NS >: 
Munſter Province, ) pig ) Cork, Ea 
on the South, con- 4 yr, — e age 
5 Clare — | Clare. 
* „ —_— 3. ES 
Connaught Province, \ Roſcommon —— \ Roſcommon 
on the Weſt, con- Mayo —— 2 Caſflebar 
tains the Counties of | Sligs Sligo. 
ar Letrim Letrim. 


1n all 32 Counties, and every County is ſubdivided into Baranies, 
Other great Towns.) Beſides the Capitals above-recited, are the 


following conſiderable Towns, viz. Colrais and Raphoe, in London- 


derry; Carrickfergus, Belfaft, and Lisburn, in Antrim:;; Dun» 
gannon and Altmore, in Tyrome; Carling ford and Charlemont, 
in Armagh; Newry, Drummore. and Garret Evelyn, in Down ; 
Blaney Caſtle, in Monaghan; Kilmore, in Cavan ; Dundalk, Cars 
ling ford, and Atherdee, in Louth; Lanesborough, Grenard, and 
Ardagh, in Long ford; Atbbey, Trim, and Dulek, in Eaflmeath ; 
Mullengar, in Weflmeath ; Rateagh and Newcaſtle, in Dublin ; 
Naas and Athy, in Kildare ;. Offory, in Queen s County; Laughlin 
and Tulla, in Catherlach; Enneſeorthy and Roſs, in Wexford; 
Gonran, in Kilkenny ; Caſbill, Clanmel, Carrick, and 'Thurles, 
in Tipperary ; Tuam, Cloyne, Banden, Mallo, Baniry, Raofſe, 
Baltimore, and Clear Cape, in Cort; Kilmallack, Aheaton, - 
and Charleville, in Limerick; Aghadeo, Tralley, and Ardfort, 
in Kerry; Killaloe, in Clare; Agbrin, Clonfert, Aibenret, and 
Loughrea, in Gallway; Elphin and Abbyboyle, in Roſcommon 3 Kil- 
lony, Bellclare, — Ballaghy, in Sligo; and Carrickdrumras, in 


Air.) The Air of Belas] is not fo pure or ſo wholſome.as that 


of England, of which their numerous Lakes, Bogs, and Marſhes 
may be the Occaſion ; but it is neither ſo hot in Summer, nor fo cold 
in Winter, as in Exgland: They have more Wind and Ruin, but 


not ſo much Froſt as we have, Their moiſt Air is moſt fatal to 


Foreigners, whom it uſually throws into a Flux or Dyſentery. We 
loſt a great many Thouſand Men the firſt Campaign we made in 
ireland, A. D. 1689, without Fighting. he n 


Mountains. It is not a mountainous Country 3 however there are 


ſome very high ones, as Knockpatrich, or St, Patrick's Hill, = = 
” b A Vas 
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Weſt Side of Limericiiſbire; Sliew  Bloomy, in Duten's County; 


| Foagh and Mourne, a Chain of Mountains, in the County of 
Down ; Seu Gallen, in the County of Tyrone ; Cirleav Hills, in 
the County of Roſcommon and Gualey Mountains, in Tipperary. 


55 Later. ] The chief Lakes are Longhearn, in Fermanagh, thirty 


Miles long and ten broad; Lough-neagh, lying between Antrim and 
Tyrone, twenty Miles long and ten broad; Lough-foy/e, near London- 
derry, but this may rather be reckoned a Bay than a Lake, having 
a Communication with the Sea; and there are ſeveral ſpacious 
Lakes made by the River Shannon. * W | 


Bays an Harbours,) The principal Bays and Harbours are Gall. 

y. Dingle Bay, and another commodious Harbour, in the 
— of Kerry; Bantry Bay, in the County of Cork; Dunnagall 
Bay, between the Counties of Donnagall and Letrim; that of London- 
derry, already mentioned; Carrickfergus Bay, between the Counties 
of Antrim and Down ; Carling ford Bay, between Down and 
Louth; Dublin Bay, Wexford Bay, and Kinſale Bay, in the County 
of Cork; Waterford Harbour, at the Mouth of the River Sare ; 
Cork Harbour, at the Mouth of the River Lee; Youghall, at the 


Mouth of the Blackwater; and that of Kizſale. No Country | 


abounds more'in ſpacious and commodious Harbours than this. - 


Rivers} The largeſt River is that of the Shannon, which riſes in 


the County of Letrim, and, running South, divides the Province of 
Connaught from Leinfler and Munſter ; it runs a. Courſe of 200 
Miles and upwards, and falls into the Weſtern Ocean, being ſeven 
Miles broad at the Mouth. The other Rivers of moſt Note are, 
the Boyne, which Drogheda ftands upon, the Liyy, which Dublir 
ſtands upon, both which fall into St. George's Channel; the Lee, 
which Cork ſtands upon, the Blackwater, which Kinſale ſtands upon, 
and the Sure, which Waterford ſtands upon; theſe fall into the 

Southern Ocean, as do the Barrow and the Slaney: But the Mourne, 
the Ban, and Newry-water, in the North of Ireland, run general- 
ly North-Eaft, and fall into the Northern Ocean. The Natives 
have much improved their inland Navigation, by cutting navigable 


Soil and Produce. Tbe Soil of Ireland is generally fruitful, but 
they have more Meadow and Paſture than Arable. Their Bogs 
— 4 very | 


good Meadow) Land when they are drained ; and they, 


have a great deal more Land fit for Corn than is cultivated ; nor is 
the Country yet ſufficiently cleared of Wood. The Soil alſo is 
proper for Hemp and Flax ; but” they abound in nothing more than 
excellent Wool, which they are now prohibited exporting, either 
"wrought or unwrought ; only to England they are allowed to export 
their Wool and Varn. | - TR, 
WA Mann factures 
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Mani fuctures and Traffic:] Linen, Lawn, and Cambric are 
their principal Manufactures at preſent, which they have brought 
to great Perfection, by Encouragement of the Gentry, who give 
great Rewards to the moſt expert Artiſicers, hut cannot ſupply us 
with near ſo much as is wanted in England. Their other Exports 


conſiſt in Beef, Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, : Honey, Wax, 


Salt, and Pipe-Staves. The Engliſs Merchants frequently victual 
their Ships in Ireland. There is a very Herring Fiſhery on 
that Part of the Coaſt next Scotland, a Cod Fiſhery on the 


South. 


Perſons, Habits, Genius, and Temper.) As to the Perſons of the 
Iriſh, they are generally of a good Stature, and their Features 
and Complexions not amiſs. | | IRE" 

Some People are pleaſed to repreſent them as a Nation of 


Blunderers, but the charging a whole Nation with Want of Genius 


is not to be borne, eſpecially here, Ireland having produced 
ſome Men of as elevated a Genius as any Nation in Europe 


can boaſt of, 


That they are brave all the World muſt allow. The Natives 
of Ireland in the French Service have frequently ſignalized them- 
ſelves, and turned the Scale of the War, when the French them- 
ſelves durſt not ſtand their Ground, of which Cremona in Italy is a 
memorable Inſtance. When Prince Eugene had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of that City, and taken the French General, Villeroy, Priſoner in 
his Bed, the Prince was driven out of the Town again by the riß 
Battalions in the French Service. And at Fontency, when the French 
were juſt running away, the 1r;4- reſtored the Battle, and gave 
them Victory. | | | | 

Britain cannot be ſubdued but by Britih Troops: It would 


ſurely be the Intereſt of England therefore to uſe both the Scots and 


Irif} with Humanity, that they might remain at Home in the 
Service of their Country, and not ſtrengthen our Enemies by com- 
pelling them to abandon their Dwellings. If we want Hands, either 
for our ManufaRures or Defence, we ſhall certainly be. better and 


more effectually ſerved by the Natives of the Brit; Iſlands than by 


Foreigners. We firſt make them Malecontents, by our ill Uſage of 
them, and then puniſh them for being ſo ; and can we wonder then 
that they ſhould go into foreign. Service ? 173 


But to return to the Genius and Temper of the Iriþ : It is 
admitted they do not want Courage or Genius; they oftener want 
Temper. They are too apt to quarrel and engage in Duels, on 
very ſlight Occaſions: It is true, they frequently meet with Trials 
of their Patience in Exgland, where the Vulgar are too apt to 
reflect upon their Nation; but they would diſcover much greater 
Souls by contemning the Cenſures of ſuch little People, than by 
ſhewing their Reſentment upon every trivial Occaſion: Shall the 
Life of a Man be taken away for an unguarded Word, when per- 
haps he did not mean an Aﬀront? © * k 
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In their Habits, the civilized People reſemble the Erg/;h, or 


 nigher they imitate the French as we do; but the Habits of an 
Iris Man antiently (and of ſome of the poor People at preſent) was 
a Mantle and Trouzers,' and of an riß Woman a Mantle and 
Petticoat; they had Brogues on their Feet thinner than Pumps; 
the Men wote Caps, and the Women Handkerchiefs, on their 
Heads; and their Shifts were dyed in Saffron, 'tis faid, to fave 
Waſhing, FULL 

Notwithſtanding the Plenty of the Country, the poor People 
live very — 1 in Ireland: The ſuppreſſing the Woollen Manu- 
facture left them in a ſtarving Condition, and many Thouſands of 
them have tranſported themſelves to the Briiiſb Plantations in 
Hmerica ; others, and thoſe ſome of their beſt Hands, went over 
to France: And ſuch Quantities of their Wool have been run over 
thither, ſince their Manufacture has been ſuppreſſed, that the 
French underſel us in foreign Markets. The Woollen Manufacture 
— in a Manner transferred from the Britiſb Iflands to France; and 
the — effectual Way to recover it from them, would be 
r Ireland to reſtore the Woollen Manufacture there again, 
nd — it the Intereſt of the Natives to attend their Manufa tures 
and Ys at r 


Revolutions and memorable Events. | 
1225 moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Ireland was firſt peopled 


om Great-Britain, which is nearer to it than any other 


try. It does not appear it was ever conquered by the Romans 3 
but, about the Decline of the Roman Em pire, the Nonbem Nations 
— enominated Seythians by ſome} invaded chi as well as other Southern 

ations of Ezrope, and fixed themſelves here: The Sqtbians, it is 
conjectured, gave the Name of Scarland to that Part bs Fate they 
ed, and afterwards communicated the ſame Name to Norib- 
Britain, on their Arrival there ; it being generally agreed, that the 
Northern Iii and Highlanders of Scotland are deſcended from the 
fame Stock. Mr. Camden ſi poſes it obtained the Name of Ireland 
from ity Weſtern Situation, rin fgnifying Weft in the i Lan- 


7 0 was afterwards invaded and plundered by the Sa, 
Dave and NoFwwegians, but none of them made a Conqueſt of 

Freland, or were + = fix themſelves here, as they did in Great- 
Britain and France, were firſt ſubdued by — 7 King of 
England, ho found k vided into” ven "petty 

tes. | 
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ever to King Henry, who was then in his Dutchy of Agaitain in 
France, and offered to aſſiſt him in the Reduction * treland, if he 
would ſend over Forces thither, and ſuffer him (Dermet ) to enjoy 
his Kingdom of Leinſter, as his Vailal, when it ſhould be recovered: 
Which King Henry agreeing to, and communicating the Overture to 
Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, Fitz-Stewven, and the Fitz- 
Geralds, they undertook the Conqueſt, and effected it A. D. 1172. 
And King Henry made his Son, John, Lord (ſome ſay King) of 
treland ; but the Kings of England did not ſtile themlaives Kings of 
treland till many Reigns afterwards. - 

In the Reign of Henry VII. Sir Edward Hatton being Lord 
Deputy of relend, procured an Act of Parliament, ——— that 
all the Statutes then i in Force in England ſhould. be received as Laws 
in Jreland. And in the Year 1541, at a Parliament held at Dublin, 
Hy VIII. King of England, was declared King of Ireland. | 
The Jriſb, even after this, {ſeem to have borne the Yoke of the 
Engli i Government with great Impatience : There were Rebellions 


in every Reign, but none more formidable than, in the Reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, when the ri were ſupported by Forces from 
Spain. But, in the Beginning of the Reign of King James I. 
A. D. 1603, the Spaniards were entirely expelled ; and Tyrone, the 
grand Rebel, ſubmitted, and was pardoned by King Fames, who 
paſſed an A& of Oblivion; whereupon the r;/> came out of their 
Woods, Bogs, and inacceſlible. Retreats, and began to build them 
Houſes, and to manure and cultivate their Lands. About this 
Time the Kingdom was divided into Counties, and Judges itinerant 
were appointed to go in Circuits: So that the People, being ſen- 
ſible of the Benefit and Security they enjoyed by the Eng/zh Laws, 
began to ſend their Children to School to learn Engliſb, and to live 
aceably in their reſpective Habitations. Some of the North 
Parts of Jreland through frequent Rebeilions were grown deſolate, 
whereby, and by the Diſſolution of Monaſteries, the Lands became 
veſted in the Crown; this occaſioned many Scots to ſettle there: And, 
in 1612, Derry County was made a London: Colony by Charter. 
About the Commencement of the Civil Wars in England, the 
Lib, obſerving the great Diſtraction in that Kingdom, entered into 
a Conſpiracy to mailacre all, the Engliſb in Ireland, and actually 
murdered a great many Thouſands; but Hullin, and ſome other 
Touns, receiving Advice of the intended Maſſacre, provided for 
their Defence, and eſcaped their Fury; and the King's Forces 
aſlerabling,” under the Earl of Os mund, prevented their being entire 
Mates Of the, Kingdom. However, King Cbarles's Affairs being 
very much embarraſſed at this Time, the Rebels were not entirely 
ſuppreſſed till after that King's Death; when Cromwell, being 
conſtituted Generaliſſimo, landed in Jre/and with an Army of 
Veterans, and- took a ſevere. Revenge on the Ji. In Drogheda, 
che firſt Town that he took, he put to the Sword every one of the 
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Terror into the reſt of the Rebels, that he entirely ſubdued the 
whole Kingdom within the Space of a Year, and conſtituted his 
Son Harry Lord-Deputy of Ireland. | 9 85 
In the Reign of King James II. the if Catholics began to 
lift up their Heads again, being reinforced by French Troops; but, 
being defeated at the Battles of the Boyne and Agbrim, they were 
compelled to ſubmit again; and the Eſtates of great Numbers of 
the 7:4 Nobility and Gentry were adjudged to be forfeited, and 
| 2 by King Villiam to his Dutch Favourites and other Foreigners, 
ut reſumed by the Parliament of England, and applied to the 
Service of the State. And an Act was made that the Roman Ca- 
tholics who ſtill remained poſſeſſed of any Eſtates ſnould not ſuffer 
them to deſcend to the eldeſt Son, but that they ſhould be divided 
— Sons equally, that none of them might grow too great, 
or make a Figure in their Country for the Future. 
One of the moſt conſiderable Events in the late Reign of King 
George I. was Wood's Patent, whereby the 1-1/5 were obliged to 
take the Value of 100, ooo. in Half-pence of half the Value, 
againſt which their Parliament preſented ſome Memorials to the 
King and Council in England; and, tho' they were not relieved 
immediately, Food was at length reſtrained from ſending over more 
than 40, oo0 J. in Copper. ih | Ps va 


- Conflitation.] The Conſtitution of the Government reſembles 
that of England: The Lord-Lieutenant, or Deputy, repreſents the 
King's Perion, and they have their Houſes of Lords and Commons 
as with us: But no Law can be propoſed in the Parliament of 
Ireland till it is approved by the Privy-Council of England; and an 
AR of Parliament here will be of Force in Treland it that Kingdom 
is named. They may appeal alſo from the Courts of Judicature of 
Ireland to thoſe of Eng/and ; which ſome of their Judges inſiſting 
on, were impriſoned and hardly uſed, but preferred for their 
Courage when they returned to England ; and an Act of Parliament 
was made to aſſert the Dependancy of Ireland on the Crown of 
England. However their own Statutes are ſiill binding where they 
are not altered by the Engli Legiſlature ; and they raiſe their 
own 'Taxes for the Service of the Government as they ſee fit. They 
have not yet introduced a Land-Tax ; and in general they are 
much eaſier taxed than England is, which makes an Eſtate much 
more valuable in reland than in England. Their Nobility and 
Gentry have no Manner of Reaſon to complain of Hardſhips, what- 
ever their Tradeſmen and Artificers may; and of late their Manu- 
ſactures have met with very great Encouragement from their own 
Nobility and Gentry, as well as from England. . 5 1 
An Lib Nobleman has in ſome Reſpects greater Privileges than 
the Scottiſb Noblemen: They are capable of fitting in the Britiſ 


Houſe of Commons, and of being made Peers of Great- Britain, 


which the Scots are not: The eldeſt Son of a Scots Peer cannot fit 


in the Bri/i/> Houſe of Commons, as the eldeſt Son of an 1i/ 
| | Nobleman 
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Nobleman may: One that is choſen a Member of the 7-5/5 Houſe 
of Commons continues fo for Life unleſs the King dies. 7490 


Forces] The riß maintain twelve Thouſand Men at their own 
Charge, all of them Engliſb, not an 1r:4 Officer or Soldier 
amongit them. 


Parliament.) There are in Jreland 37 Earls, 46: Viſcounts, 
42 Barons, and 21 Biſhops, in all 146. The Repreſentatives of the 
Commons are 30. * N re 


_ Religion.) The Religion eſtabliſhed in Jreland is the ſame as in 
England, an Epiſcopal Church, but not a fixth Part of the Inha- 
bitants are Members of this Church. The Papiſts are at leaſt four 
to one, and the Diſſenters of all Perſuaſions are very numerous, 
eſpecially about Londonderry, in the North of Lrelaud. By the 
Articles for the Surrender of Limerick, the Roman Catholics were 
allowed the public Exerciſe of their Religion, and they have their 
Popiſh Biſhops ; but they, or the inferior Clergy of that Communion, 
have no other Revenues than the Contributions of their poor 


Diſciples. 


| Archbiſhops. Armagh, Dublin, Capbill, and Tuam. 8 


 Biſboprics.] Meath, Kildare, Limerick, Clogher, Elphin, Hil- 
lalbe, Cloyne, Clonfert, Kilmore, Down and Connor, Offory, Cork 


and Roſs, Raphoe, Londonderry, Fern and Laughlin, Wat er ford, 


Drummore, Killals. 
© Univerſity.) The only Univerſity is that of Dublin, which confiſts 


of | Trinity College only, inhabited by 600 Students of all Kinds; 


it was founded by Queen Elixabetb. 


Schools. A Royal Charter was granted for the ereQng Proteſtant | 
Working-Schools in the Year 1733 ; where the Children of Popiſh 


Parents are educated, ' and inſtructed in Husbandry and Manu- 
factures, as well as Reading and Writing, and have their Food 
and Cloathing. Towards the ſupporting of which Charity the 
King gave 1000/7. and a Revenue of 10004. per Ann. and not only 
the Nobility and Gentry of Heland, but the Biſhops and Clergy, 
and the Nobility and Gentry, of England, have contributed large 


Sums, ſome 1000/7. ſome 1500/7. a Man. 


The Gentlemen of Vreland alſo have given great Encouragement 


of late to ſuch as excel in any mechanic Art, eſpecially in the 
Linen Manufacture, and ſeem to have the flouriſhing State of their 
Country much more at Heart than their Neighbours. | 


Number of Inhabitants.} As to the Number of People in Jreland, 


they are uſually computed at one Million and a Half, Scotland 
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not ſo many, and-Eng/end to contain ſeven Millions of People; 
there are probably about ten Millions in the three Kingdoms: 
And *tis computed that there are fifteen Millions 1 in n France, and two 


A ee in the United Nether lands. 


Se] The preſent Language * the wif is „ obſerved to by 
a Mixture ot the ancient Britiſß or Welch, the old Spaniſh, Saxon, 
and Latin... Their Pater-nofter is as follows, viz. Ar nathair ata 
ar nab: Narmbthar bainm : Tigeadh do riegbachd. Deuntar do 
thoil ar an ttalimb, mar do nitbear ar neamh. Ar naran ladathoam- 
Bail tabhair dhuinn à niu. Agus maith adhiinn db cha, mar 
=wbailmidne dur dbſcitheamimuibh fein. Agus na leig finn a ceatghu- 
zul, achd ſaar inn 6 olc. Oir is leachd fein an — agus 
| == _combochs, aaron ge forraighe. Amen. 


Gate The greateſt Curioſity relating to Ireland is the 
Abſence of all venomous Animals; neither Snake, Toad, or Spider 
will live there. If theſe are carried over they die, tis faid, as ſoon 

as they come in Sight of the Coaſt. They aſſure us alſo that no 
Spider will live in a Building which has 4:4 Oak in it, and give 
Weſtminfter-Hall as an Initance of it, becauſe there are never any 
Cobwebs found there ; but it appears at laſt that my preſent Hall 
was built with Englih Oak. 

The Giants-Cauſey, as it is called, is another great Curiofity i in 
the County of Antrim: It runs from the, Bottom of a high Hill 

into the Sea, meaſuring (oo Feet in Length at low Water, but how 
— runs into the Sea is uncertain. It is in ſome Places 
more than 200 Feet wide and 36 Feet high, in others leſs; 
and whether it be natural or artificial ſtill remains a Doubt with 


them. 
There have been Heads of Horns of a W Size dug up in 
ſome Places, which ſome reſemble to thoſe of the Mooſe-Deer in 
America, an Animal as big as an Ox, and u antiently to have 
been bred in this Country. 
They find great Bodies of Trees allo: buried in their Bogs, as 
| there- ate frequently in the Fens in Great-Britain, and 2 
eee eee for Ages. 
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of Weſtern Longitude, and between 54 and 5 


US) 


MAN ISLE, anciently MO NA. 


H E It of Man ſtill remains to be deſcribed ; the Situation 
whereof is in St. George's Channel, between 3 and 5 Degrees 
f Degrees of North 

Latitude; about thirty Miles long, and fifteen broad; from whence 


the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, may be 


ſeen at the ſame Time. 

It contains ſeventeen /Pariſhes. The three Chief Towns are, 
1. Caftle-Town at hey South End of the Iſland, ; near which ſtands 
Soder, from She the Biſhop takes his Title. 2. Doug/as on the 
Eaſt Side of the Illand, a good Harbour, -and moſt frequented by 
Foreign Traders of any Place in it. 3. Peel on the Welt Coaſt of 
the and defended by a Caſtle, 


Air.] The Air is eſteemed People living to a | great A 
here ; they are a Mixture of E 25 Scotch, and goo * 


Soil and Produce.} The Soil produces both Corn and Graſs, and 
they have the ſame Species of Cattle as in England: Their Exports 


conſiſt in Corn, Wool, Hides, and Tallow ; but what uſed to add 


moſt to their Wealth, was the Importation and Exportation of Fo- 


reign Goods; the Duties of Importation and Exportation not ex- 
tending to this Iſland, until very lately. The Earl of Derby was 


their Sovereign, and frequently called King of Mas, le hae, 5 were 
en by Laws and Cuſtoms of their n 


This Iſland was firſt planted by the Britons 3 the Seers e it, 
2nd after them the Danes and Norman; but in the Reign of E. 
abard I. the Engliſh took Poſſeſſion of it, and Edward IV. 
it to the Earl 4 Derby and his Heirs ; and the laſt Earl transferred 
it to the Crown of England again, and: they are become ſubjeR to 
the Engliſb Laws, 5 thoſe relating to the Cuſtoms. Epiſ- 


copacy is eſtabliſhed here, but their Biſhop has no Vote or Seat in 


the _ 2 of Peers. 


. — 


* - 


AY 1LL V Iflands are ſituate about NEIL Welt of Fl . 

End of England: They are very ſmall, and encompaſſed with 
dangerous Rocks, which have been fatal to ſome of our own 
Shipping, particularly Admiral Shovel, with three Men of War 
more, were caſt away here, on the 22d of OR 1707 ; but 
there ; are ſome good Harbour among theſe? Ian 


IGHT'I land. the antient vide, a Part of Hempbire, 
lies oppoſite to Porr/mouth, and is about 20 Miles long and 
12 broad. The Soil equal to any Part of Eng/and, being prettily 
diverſified with little Hills and Vallies, and Woods and Champain, 
The chief Town is Newport. 
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F Pt l or Grecian Illands, —_—_ enu umerated,, which! 
lie in the Archipelago, or Egean and Levant Io dome of. 
them require a more l Notice than the e alem, 
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of "om is y wg uncommon. Tides. in RE F OR Wy! tween: 
the Iſland and the Continent ; theſe are — — and at 
others irregular, according to the Age of the 1 rom the three, 


laſt Days of the Old Moon to the 3 15 of the New Moon, . 


they are regular; on the ninth Day they | 2 root x 
flow twelve, thirteen, & ren b Times in twenty-four — and 


* as often. 1 $71 4 6 * Toad L 25 MA (4s 2. "wy yy "Y / 
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2. Lemos, or Stalimene, is Grate in the North Part of ihe got 7 


dea or Archipelago, of a ſquare Form twenty-five Miles in Length 
of each Side, about ſeventy Miles South of Mount Anbot, on — 
Continent of Greece. It produces Plenty. of Corn and Wine, but 


their principal Riches ariſe from a Mineral Earth, called: Terra 


Lemnia and Terra Sigillata, from a Seal the Turks. put upon every 
Parcel that is fold to Foreigners; it is ſaid to have great Virtues 
in healing Wounds, ex g Poiſons, ſtop pping i Fluxes,. &c. Into 
this Ifland the Poets eign Aas Vulcan fe Heaven, 
kicked out of Paradiſe by Juno, for a deformed Brat, and lam 


in the Fall; from whence he was eee : 


ed as a decrepid Deity. fin 4 ll 9815 pert 


my A+ 


3. Tenedes, a little Inand in Natolia, oppoſite to Troy, "behind 


which it is ſaid the Aae: Fleet 7 — while = Trajans/ broke 
eee ee een Hor. 1 


about faxty Miles in Corcemterees? am Tl 
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here, who was Patroneſs and Protector of it, and Travellers relate 


chat there are ſtill Pillars and other Ruins of this NZA r 


1 or Wit ene R a lil Weſt of Ela, on the Coaſt 
of he 22 „being about fifty Miles long and twenty broad; 
the e (877 72 #titieftly Mytilene. Of this Wand Theo- 
Boaftis ind Pharos, Bine les of AriftoHe, wete Nutives; as 


the Emes Aribn, fad to Have charmed the Dolphin with bis Mok. | 


Epicurus alſo read Lectures here, and ſome ſay Ariſtotle; Pittacus, 
one of the ſeven wiſe Men, and Sa 2 the Poeteſs, alſo were Natives 


of this Mahd; but; nötwithſtandi ing many 4 — ofophiers and great 


Men refilled dere, the Natives we 
to uh IG Liftian Was to be a very lev d Ae. 


- 6. dem er Kir, called by the Turk: 8 daniel, lies bear the Wet 
Cbaſt of Fifa in the leſſer Aft, about 80 Mies Yor of Smyrna, 
atid is abòut 180 Miles in Circumference; It is 2 rocky mountainous 
Country, not 2 Nver or Spring in it, and no Corn but what they 
fetch" — 77 or the Continent” of Afra. ki, 4 have Wine in 
ty; Ofnepton, the Son of Bacchus, firſt tay 4. Chiots the 
wr the Vine. and the firſt Red Wige is faid xo be made 
vers! : Pirgit aid oral mention it às the beſt Wine in Greets. The 
Vineyards in mioſt Efteem are thoſe of Meftz, from whetice the An. 
tients had Nectar: The Iſland alſo produces Oi and Silk, and 
ony — * Hanüfactures of Silk, Petre Gold Silver Stuffs; ; 
fitable Plant is the Maſtick or Lentiſk Tree, from 
—_ the Gum Neale Maſtick iſſues, the Profit whereof the Go- 
vernment in a Manner monopolizes, obliging the Natives to fell it 
to their Agents, at what Price they k:5, to ſet upon it. The pre. 
ſent Inha itants are Tarks, Latin, and Geh; the Tur about 
ten thaqufand; thee Latins tire Holand, and the Gr}; ah hundred 
thouſifd ; their Women Are ekoned the greuteſt Wirs, as well as 
Beauties; 15 this Part of the World, and are allowed. alf manner of 
i Liberties: even their Noiis it is ald will be kind to 1 The 
Greeks are ſuffered to'profeſs their o Religion publicly, ànd to be 
pry ne own Eaws, but then there 5 a Capitation Tax 
ORR & the firſt Rank pay ten Crowns 4 Head, per 
a 13 fee Crowns, and the meaneſt People two Growns 
d a Hrn. In this Hand were horn Von the Tra c Poet, 
Thropunipus: e Hiſtorian, Theocritut the Sophiſt; and the Chiots pre- 


igate 13 5 it ſeems, 


tend that Hamer was born here, and ſhew us a Plate which YN call 


Fs $ School at the F oot of Mount Epes. _ 


7. come Mos nine near the Coal" of the loſe Ms almoſt 
| 8 1 fcarce "ſeven Miles from the Continent, being 

Hoe er Mie » Jong d fifteen 7 A Chain of Mountains 
e id Bein of white Marble, _ 
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this Iſland, as well as Pythagoras and Polycrates. The preſent In- 
habitants are chiefly Greek Chriſtians, and ſaid to live in great Free- 
dom, being better uſed by the Turks, than in other Places ander 
their Dominion, 

The Country produces Wine, Oil, Pomegranates, and Silk, and 


their Muſcadine Wine is much admired ; they have alſo fine Wool 


here, which the French purchaſe of them. 

Here are great — of Antiquity, particularly of the antient 
City of Samos, and of June s Temple, Patroneſs of the Ifland. 
Tournefort ſays there is nothing in the Levant to compare to them; 
abundance of Marble Pillars, which once n * or 
Portico's, lie n by the 7. urks. 


& i Patmos Iſle lies South of Samos, and is about twenty | Miles 
round ; it is one of the barreneſt Iſlands in the be full of 
Rocks and ſtony Mountains, without Trees or Herbage, and not a 
River or Spring in the Iſland, which is not dry in Summer; hut the 
Haven of Scala is one of the moſt commodious Ports in the Medi- 
terranean ; the Convent of St. John is fituate three Miles South of 
Scala; the Building called the Hermitage of the Apoclypſe, depend- 
ing on the Convent, has a very mean Appearance; the Chapel is 
about eight Paces long and five broad; on the right af i it is St. Johns 
Grotto, the Entrance whereof is ſeven Feet high, with a ſquare 


Pillar in the middle; in the Roof they ſhew a Crack in the Rock, 


through which, according to their Tradition, the Holy Ghoſt dicta- 
ted the Revelations which St. John wrote in his Baniſhment, which 
ps] in the Reign of Domitian, A. D. 95» 


The Iſlands of Qelades, being Part of thoſe i in ya wy * 4 RA 
are ſo called from their anne and are about 
fifty in Number. 


9. Delos, the Center of the Glands, is fituate in 25 Degrees 50 
Minutes Eaſt Longitude, and in 37 Degrees 26 Minutes North Lati- 
tude, South of the Iſlands of Mycone and Tyne, and almoſt in the 
ä between Afia and Europe. It is the feat of all the Iſlands, 

not being fix Miles in Circumference, but was moſt reſorted to of 
any, on Account of its being the Place of 4po/ls's and Diana's Na- 
tivity, to whom moſt magnificent Temp les were erected, Public Fe- 
fivals inflituted, Frisia, Series, and Chain af Virgins, main 
tained at the Expence of all the Grecian Cities on the Continent, 
as well as of the Iflands in the Archipelago 3 but this Iſland is now 


— of Inhabitants, and only remarkable for its noble Ruins. 


10. Pars Iſle is-ſituate between the Illands of Naria and Abe, 
E. Lon. 25 Deg. 30 Min. N. Lat. 36 Peg. 30 Min. one of the 
JETER of the Glades, but remarkable for its fine white, Marble and 

noble Ruins upon it; but more for thoſe inimitable Statuaries, 


— Peoghtles ——— Oh to all the ay 
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they wrought, ſome of which became the Objects of Divine Wor- 


ſhip. This Iſland was dedicated to Bacchus, on Account of the ex- 
cellent Wines it produced; the chief Town of the Iſland is Pare- 
chia, built on the Ruins of the antient Paros; in the Walls whereof 
are fine Marble. Columns lying at Length, and all over the Town 
are Architraves, Pedeſtals, and other quite” THIS of ele 
JO the Vaan of ancient Paros. 


11. Cerigo or — is i 23 + Deg: 40 Min: E. Lon. and 
35 Deg. 40 Min. N. Lat. South-eaſt of the Continent of the 
"Morea. It is a mountainous rocky Iſland, about fifty Miles in 


. Circumference, remarkable only for being the Place of the Nati- 


of of Fenus and Helen, the laſt ſaid to be the Occaſion of the Siege 
of 40 | 


I2. — is one of the Southermoſt Ilands i in the Archipelago, 
25 Deg. 35 Min. E. Lon. 36 Deg. 20 Min. N. Lat. being about 
35 Miles in Circumference. It is a kind of x Pumice-Stone Rock, 
covered over with about a Foot of Earth, raiſed out of the Sea by a 
Vulcano, as were two or three other ſmall Iſlands near it. Santorin 
firſtappeared in the Vear 1707 3/ the Vulcano, which formed this 
Iſland, was preceded, in the adjacent Iſlands, by violent Convulſions 
and Shakings of the Barth, followed by a thick Smoke which aroſe 


_ -out of the Sea in the Day-time, and Flames of Fire in the Night, 


accompanied with a terrible roaring Noiſe under Groom ths that 
We 'Fhunder or the FRG of 8 andy 


13. Rhodes Iſland is Grate i in 28 Deg. E. Lon. oak 36 Deg. 20 


Min. N. Lat. about twenty Miles S. W. of the Continent of the 


Leſſer Af, being about fifty Miles long and twenty-five broad. 
This Iſland abounds in good Wine, Fruit, and all Manner of Provi- 


Hon but Corn, which they import from the neighdooring. Conti- 
nent. 


Ar tbe Mouth-of the Harbour of Rhade which ib ty Fatbom 
wide ſtood the Coloſſus of Braſs, eſteemed one of the Wonders of the 


Worſd, one Foot being placed on one Side of the Harbour, and the 


other Foot on the other Side, ſo that Ships paſſed between its Legs; 


the Face of the Coloſſus repreſented the Sun, to whom this Image 


was dedicated; the Height of- it was ſeventy Cubits (about one 


hundred thirty-five. Feet) and it held in one Hand a Light-houſe for 


the Direction of Mariners. The Rhodians were once the moſt eonſider- 


able Naval Power in the Mediterranean, and inſlituted Laws for the 
Regulation of Navigation and Commerce, called the Rhodian Laws, 


by which Maritime Cauſes were decided in all the Provinces of the 
Roman Empire. The Knights of St. Joby of Feru/alem, being 


| 2 to retire from Palefline, invaded this Iſland and took "it from 


urkr, about the Year” 1308, and defended it againſt all the 


Power of that Empire, till the Year 1522, when; being obliged to 
| abandon it to a ſuperior Foros, the Emperor - afterwards conferred 


the 
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the Iſland of Malta on the Knights, of which they {till remain in 


Poſſeſſion.” 


14. Candia Wand, the antient Crete, called alſo Hecatompolis, 
from its hundred Cities, is ſituate between 23 and 27 Degrees of 
Eaſt Longitude, and between 35 and 36 es of North Latitude, 
being two hundred Miles long and ſixty broad, almoſt equally diſtant 
from Europe, Aſia, and Africa; there are no conſiderable Rivers in 
the Iſland, Lethe is one of the largeſt Streams; Mount Ida covers 
the middle of the Iſland, and is for the moſt Part a barreſ Rock, 
ſcarce any Tree or Herbage upon it, but the Vallies are full of 
Vineyards, Oliveyards, Myrtles, Laurels, Oranges, and Lemons, 
intermixed with other Fruits and ſine Corn- fields; their Wines both 
White and Red are exquiſitely good. Jupiter was King of this 
Iſland, and in my Author's Opinion never taſted better Nectar than 
the Juice of his own Grapes. 6 + W 

The City of Candia or Mutium, the Capital, is ſituate on a Bay of 
the Sea about the Middle of the North Side of the Iſland, and was 
once a good Harbour, but choaked up at preſent. The Siege of 
this City by the Tarks continued twice as long as that of Troy. The 
Turks inveſted it in the Beginning of the Year 1645; the Garriſon 
held out till the latter End September 1669, and ſurrendered at laſt 
upon honourable Terms, after they had been ſtormed fifty- ſix Times. 
The Venetians loſt upwards of eighty thouſand Men, and the Turks 

above an hundred and eighty thouſand during the Siege. | 


16. Cyprus Illand is fituate in the Levant Sea; between 34 and 36 


Degrees of Eaſt Lon. and 33 and 36 Degrees of North Lat. op- 


polite to the Coaſt of Syria and Paleſtine, from which it is not above 
thirty Miles diſtant. It is ſuppoſed to have obtained the Name of 
Cyprus from the great Number of Cypreſs Trees in it; it is about one 
hundred and fifty Miles long, and ſeventy broad: The Air is hot 


and dry, and not very healthful; the Soil produces Corn, Wine, 


Oil, Cotton, Wool, Salt, and ſome Silk ; their beſt Wine grows at 
the Foot of Mount Olympus ; their Traffic is very conſiderable, Con- 
ſuls, from every European Nation almoſt, reſiding here. While Cy- 
prus was in the Hands of the Chriftians, it was well peopled, havin 
eight hundred or a thouſand Villages; but it is ſo thinly inhabit 
at preſent, that half the Lands lie uncultivated. The preſent In- 
habitants are Turks, Fews, Greeks, Armenians, and ſome few Latin 
Chriſtians, but the Greeks are much the moſt numerous. 
The Iſland was antiently dedicated to Venus, from thence called 
Venus Cypria and Dea 9 and the Natives are repreſented a leud 
laſcivious People, ſuitable to the Deity they adored. The Women 
mee, themſelves to Foreigners, eſteeming it an Act of Re- 
ligion. 0 14G 3 | 0 


The chief Town is Nicofie, the Seat of the 7 urkiſp Viceroy, and | 
formerly the Reſidence of its Kings; the chief Mountain bears the 


Name of Olympus, of which Name there are ſeyeral more in 8 
| AH | ere 
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here are no Springs or Rivers, but ſuch as are produced by the an . 


nual Rains. This Iſland has been under the Dominion of the 
E 2 yptians, Phenicians, Perfians — fg ar Saracens, Vene- 
tians, and Turks: Richard I. land, meeting with an 
unhoſpitable Reception here, band 0 the d. and transferred his 
Right to it to Gay Lufignan, titular - King of Jeruſalem, whoſe 
Deſcendants transferred it to the State of enice, from whom the 
—— W bn on of it ever 


„G. The Gold Coins of Turkey are Zingerlees, worth Two 


Dollars Two Thirds, and Tomilees worth Two Dollars and a half. 
The Mer, in which they keep their Accounts, is of the Value of 
an Half- penny: A Parar is Three Aſjpers, forty Parars make a 
Dol lan; a Zelote is Two Thirds of a Dollar. 
Gold and Silver Coins of all Cquneries. 80 for their Value here. | 


| S Among the Curioſities of Tarksy, the Temple of 


Minerva at Athens (now a Tarkifs Moſque) almoſt entire, may be 


eſteemed one of the moſt remarkable; 85 0 George Wheeler, who view 


. * % en Compariſon the fineſt Temple in the 
or 
_ Conflantinaple itſelf is one of the greateſt Curiofities i in the World ; 

the fineſt Port in Europe, and por 33 by Way of Eminence The Porte ; 
it has alſo a moſt charming Situation in Point af -Proſpe&t, and the 
noble Antiquities it contains are ſcarce to be paralleled : That 
Part of it which is called the City is twelve Miles in Circumference, 
and the Suburbs are at leaſt of equal Dimenſions, the whole com- 
puted to contain two Millions of People. 


The City being of a triangular Figure, the Seraglio i is built upon 
(the Paint of one of the Angles, which runs out between the Pro- 


pontis or Sea of Marmora, and the Harbour; and below the Palace 
upon the Declivity of the Hill are the Gardens, lying on the Water 
in the Place where it is ſuppoſed Old Byzantiam ſtood, from whence 
there is a View of the delightful Coaſt of, the Leſſer Hfa, and the 


Seraghle'at Scutari, from which they are not a Mile diſtant. 
Ihe Moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriftian Church, is ld in 


many Reſpe Gs to excel that of St. Peter's in Remo. 
The Ruins of Palmyra or Tadmor in Syria, the City of -Paln- 
Trees, about one hundred and fifty Miles South Raſt of Aube, ae 
the Admiration of every Traveller. 
As to the Antiquities and Curioſities in and about Feruſalem, they 
are too many to be all enumerated ; the, preſent. City is three Miles 


| — much fallen from its antient Splendor, nor does it 


land upon the ſame Ground it did formerly ; Mount Sion, where 
Solomon's Temple flood, is now almoſt out of Town, which was 
once in dhe Middle of the Citys and Mount/Cal/wary where our Sa- 
anos bel; 6 and oY en 3 emen, 


The 
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The Church of the Sepulchre, built over the Tomb where our Sa- 


yiour was buried, is ſaid to contain twelve or thirteen Places under 
its Roof, conſecrated to a more than ofdinary Veneration, by being 


reputed to have ſome particular Actions done in them, relating to 


the Death and Reſurrection of Chriſt: As fi, The Place where 
he was derided by the Soldiers; 2. The Place where the Soldiers 
divided his Garments ; 3. The Place where he was ſhut up, whilſt they 
digged the Hole to ſet the Foot of the Croſs in, and prepared every 
Thing for his Crucifixion ; 4. Where he was nailed to the Croſs ; 
5. Where the Croſs was erefted ; 6. Where the Soldier Rood who 
pierced his Side; 7. Where his Body was anointed in order to his 
Burial ; 8. Where his Body was depoſited in the Sepulchre ; . 
Where the Angels appeared to the Women after his Reſurrection 
10. The Place where Chriſt appeared to Mary Magdalene, &c. 
which Places are adorned with ſo many ſeveral Altars, erected in 
little Chapels about this Church. In the Galleries round the Chureh, 
and in ſome little Buildings on the Outſide adjoining to it, are Apart- 
ments for the Reception of the Monks and Pilgrims, and in ſome of 
theſe almoſt every Chriſtian Nation formerly maintained a ſmall 
Society of Monks; as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Geor- 
giant, Neftorians, Capties, &c. but theſe have all, except four, for- 
ſaken their Apartments, not being able te bear the excellive 

and Extortions, the Turks were pleaſed to impoſe upon them. 

In Diarbec, the antient Meſopotamia, now a Province of the Turki/s 
Empire, ſituate between the Rivers Euphrates and igri, is ſuppoſed 
to have been the Seat of Paradiſe ; and in the ſame Province on the 
Banks of the Euphrates; was the Tower of Babel built, and after- 


_ wards the City of Balylon, of which there are now no Remains ; 


nor is the exact Place where it ſtood known, but ſuppoſed to be con- 
verted into a Lake by the Overflowing of the River Zaphrates, Ni- 
neweh alſo, the Capital of the 4/jria# Empire, was fituated on the 
Banks of the Tygris, in the Province of Cardiffan, of which they 
till ſhew ſome Ruins, oppoſite to the City of May/id. Chaidea, now 
Eyreca Arabic, was the Place of Abraham's Nativity; but where the 
City of Ur was, which is mentioned ip Scripture aq the Place of his 
Reſidence, is not known. an ; Ts 7 


Arms. ] The Grand Signior's Arms are Vert, a Creſcent Argent, 


creſted with a Turbaur, charged with Tres Black Plumer of 
Quillt, with this Motto, Donec totum impleat orb em. 


ASIA. 
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T* Continent of Aa is ſituate between 25 and 148 De- 
ces of Eaſtern Longitude, and between the Equator and 72 
Degrees of North Latitude; being 4800 Miles long and 4300 
r, bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the North, by the Paci- 
fic Ocean on the Eaſt, by the Indian Ocean on the South, and on 
the Weſt by the Red Sea, the Levant, Arc Pigelago, Helleſpont, Pro- 
gontis, Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the Palus Maæotis, the River Don, 
and a Line drawn from that River to the River Tobo/, and from 
thence to the River Oy, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. 


The Grand Diviſions of Aba, beginning on the wel, 
are theſe that follow, ce 


OI SORE} . OG 


4 8 8 Aue. Fe- 
. TURKEY in 4814 — | {Bur alem, and Damaſeus 


Mecca, Medina, and 

2. ARABIA = wy 

3. PERSIA. including part of Cir- Thahan, Sehiras, Gombron, 

e, Mengrelia, and Uſec T, artary | and Bahara. 

4. INDIA within the Carge- — Delh, 2 and Labor. 
5. NDIS beyond GAs ny of ies; Dos; Hrrecies 
prehending Acham, Ava, tk Pega, Siam, Malacca, 

can, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, Laos, Laos, Cambodia, Chi- 

Cambodia, Chiampa, Tonquin, and ama, Cachao or Keccio, 
Cochin Ching and Tourenfai fo. | 
6. CH IN 2 5 oy Peking, . and 
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Kingdoms and States. | Chief Towns, , 
Au the North of) Gor on, 
Aauie Tartary, and g 2 


Aracan | 
9. SIBERIA No Towns here; the Na- 


Calmuc Tartary, 
e tt The Samoieds, tives live in M.:ond 


ing The Oftiacks, and Tents, and are perpe- 
: wane! Tartars *  tually rambling from 
= d Place to co: 


10. The Ahati IQands which conſiſt of Part of ihe 7 716 Iſland 
already enumerated in the Archipelago and N and the Orien- 
tal Iſlands in the Iadian Ocean, of which thoſe of Fapan, Hr- 
 moſa, Anyan ; the Philippines, Celeber, or Macaſſar, Gilolo, Ce- 
ram, Molacco's, Banda, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Balh, 


Flores, Timor; the Nicobar, Andoman, and Maldiva Iſlands are 
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A1 The Mountains are, 1. 8 2. * aurus BP 


Anti- Taurus; 3. Caucaſus and Arrarat ; 
and 6. Ia. 


Rivers.] The Rivers are, 1. E 


4. Lebanon; 5. Hermon, 


uphrates 3 2. Tigris; 135 Orontes ; 


4- Meander ; 5. Sarabat ; 6. Kara, and 7. Jordan. 


Lakes and Seas.) The Lakes Fan, the Sea of Galilze, and the 


Dead Sea. 
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55 RD I. #. Burſa, Nice, 

| 1. Natolia proper —— > 3 Smyrna, and 
e | 1 A 2855 
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| . = 5 4 aſcus, Tyre, 
Def the Levant Syria and Palefline — > '< Sidon, Tripoli, 
Rok | | : 7 Scanderoon, and 

 Feruſaleis. © 


Air.) Turkey, ſituate in the Middle of our Continent, enjoys a 
temperate Air; no Part of this Empire extends far North, and very 
little of it lies within the Tropic ; they are not often incommoded by 
Froſts nor ſcorched with exceſſive Heat, and yet the Air is not health- 
ful; the Plague viſits moſt Parts of the Empire onee in four or five 
Years; as to other Diſtempers, they are not more ſuhject to them than 
the People of other Countries: But, let what Diſtemper ſoever reign 
amongſt them, they take no Precautions to prevent being infected, 
but go into Houſes frequently where they know the Plague is; the 

Doctrine of Predeſtination prevails in Turkey, they think it in vain 
to endeavour to avoid their Fate. 7 


Perſons and Habits.) It is obſerved, that the Turks are generally 
perſonable Men, which may proceed from the Choice they make of 
their Women ; they collect the greateſt Beauties that can be met 
with in the neighbouring Countries, to breed by 3 no Man marries a 
— Piece for the ſake of a Fortune, as with us; 
Beauty and good Senſe are the only Inducements to Matrimony 


there. The Men ſhave their Heads, but wear their Beards long; 


they cover their Heads with a Turbant of an enormous Size, and 
neyer put it off but when they fleep : They ſuffer no Chriſtian or other 
People to wear white Turbants dut themſelves ; their Breeches or 


Drawers are of a Pieee with their Stockings, and they have Slippers 


inſtead of Shoes, which they put off when they enter a Temple or 
Houſe; they wear Shirts with wide Sleeves, not gathered at the 
Wriſts or Neck, and over them a Veſt tied with a Saſh 3. their up- 


per Garment being a looſe Gon ſomething ſhorter than the Veſt. 


Ihe Women's Dreſs pretty much reſembles that of the Men, only 
they have a ſtiffened Cap with Horns, ſomething like a Mitre on 


their Heads, inſtead of a Turbant, and wear their Hair down : 


When 
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When they go Abroad, they are ſo wrapped up that their Faces can- 
| not be ſeen... . 220 7022 i 


Genius and Temper.] The Turks ſeem to have no Manner of Ge. 
nius or Inclination for the Improvement of Arts and Sciences; 
they live under the Influence of the ſame Heaven, and poſſeſs the 
fame Countries the antient Greciant did, but are far from being ani- 
mated by the like Spirit. A ſlothful indolent Way of Life is pre- 
ferred to every Thing; they faunter away their Time, either among 
their Women in the Haram, or in Smoaking and taking Opium ; 
and, though they herd together; you will obſerve as little Converſa- 
tion among them, as amongſt ſo many Horſes in a Stable. They 
ſeldom travel, or uſe any Exerciſe or Rural Sports; and have no 
Curioſity to be informed of the State of their own, or any other 
' Country ; if a Miniſter of State is turned out or ſtrangled, they ſay 
no more on the Occaſion, than that there will be a new Vizier or 
Baſſa, never 3 the Reaſon of the Diſgrace of the for- 
mer Miniſter; and as to Friendſhip, Wit, and "agreeable Converſa- 
tion, they are perfect Strangers to them. | . 


Soil and Produce.] Turkey is moſt advantageouſly ſituated in the 
Middle of our Continent, in the moſt fruitful Soil, ＋ excel 
lent Wool, Corn, Wine, Oil, Fruit, Coffee, Myrrh, Frankincenſe, 
and other odoriferous Plants and Drugs, in the greateſt Variety an. 
Abundance ; but the Turks are generally above applying themſelves 
to Manufaftures ; theſe are chiefly managed by their Chriſtian Sub- 
©  \Manufa#ures] Their chief Manufactures are Carpets, Cottons, 
Leather, and Soap, and we im from thence Raw Silk, Gro- 
gram, Yarn, Dying Staffs, Rhubarb, Fruit, and Ol. 
. Traffc.] No Country is better ſituated for Traffic than this, hav- 
ing n the- Black Sea, _ Levant, and- — wy — 
and conſequently ter Opportunities of importing the ri er- 
chandizes of the Fat and diſtributing lend all ones Europe, than 
any Maritime Power; but they never attempt diſtant Voyages, and 
have very few Merchant-Ships ; both their Imports and'E> are 
made in Foreign Bottoms, 5 Ta be e 
The Leſſer Afa, which abounded formerly in rich Fields and 
Vineyards, as well as Syria and Paleſtine, and were formerly adorn- 
ed with Abundance of fine Towns and the moſt elegant Buildings, 
are now ſo many Deſarts in Compariſon of what they were ancient- 
ly. The Turks never mind either Traffic, Building, or Planting, 
but let every Thing run to Ruin; Tyre, Sidon, and Alexandria, 
which once commanded the Navigation and Trade of the World, 
are in their Poſſeſſion, but make no Figure in Commerce at this 
Day: And well it is for the Chri/tians; that the Turks are _ an 


inddient Generation, for their Situation and vaſt Extent f Embirc. 
would enable them to monopolize the Trade of the World, if they 
attended to it. 3 
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H Grand Signior is ſtiled by his Subjects the Shadow. of 
God, a God on Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon, . Diſpo- 
fer of all Earthly Crowns, Qc. He'is generally eſteemed ſomething 
more than Human, and not bound b. any Laws whatſoeyer,, except 
that of maintaining the Mahomerar Faith 
Thoſe who ate in any Office or Poſt under the Grand Signior, or 
receive his Pay, are tiled his Slaves, which is the moſt honourable 
Title a Subject can bear; the Term Slave, in Turkey, ſignifying one 
who is entirely reſigned to the Emperor's Will and Pleaſure, and 
ready to execute whatever he commands. fag} A ; 
The Youth who are educated in the Seraglio, and deſigned. for 
Employment in the Governments or Army, are all the Children of 
Chriflian Parents, either taken in War, purehaſed, or Preſents froni 
the Viceroys and Governors of diſtant Provinces ; the moſt. beauti- 
ful, well-made, ſprightly Children that can be met with, and are al- 
ways reviewed and approved of by the Grand Signior, "before they 
are admitted into the Seraglio's of Pera, Conſtantinople, or Adria- 
nople, which are the three Colleges or Seminaries, where they are 
educated or fitted for Employments, according to the Opinion the 
Court entertains of them. | 8 8 t 
They are firſt taught Silence and an humble modeſt Behaviour, 
then inſtructed in the Mabomeran Religion, and to ſpeak and write 
the Turtiſo Language, and afterwards the Penſan and Arabir: When 
they are fit for manly Exerciſes, they are taught the Uſe of Arms, 
ſuch other Arts and Sciences; as may render them ſerviceable 
to the State, and are advanced; and their Salaries àugmented, ac- 
cording to their Proficiency; and, as Places or Governments fall, they 
are preferred to them; but they are ſeldom. preferred out' of the 
Seraglio until the Age of Forty, before which they are not thought 
ſufficiently qualified for Governors. Part of the Grand Signior's 
Court is compoſed of Mutes and Dwarfs ; the Mutes, who are born 
deaf and conſequently dumb, are about forty in Number; theſe 
are taught to diſcourſe by Signs, and maintain a Converſation withs 
dut the Uſe of Words; with theſe and the Dwarfs; who are alfo 
Buffoons, this Prince frequently diverts himſelf ; and, if a Dwarf 
— whe an Eunuch and a Mute, too great a Value cannot be 
u _ ne | | 5 DD 
| Two of the Grand Signior's Eunuchs have very extenſive Com- 
manls one, named the Kir Aga, is a Black Eunuch, and is Super- 
1 Dini e eee _ -- '- 1ntendant 
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Intendant of the Women; another, called the 172775 or White 
Eunuch, has the Command of all the Pages and unuchs. 


The Ladies of the Haram are a Collection of young 
bertel irgins, either the Preſents of Governors, purchaſed, or 
Captives taken in War, moſt of them the Children of Chriftian Pa- 
rents ; who, on their Admiſfion, are committed to the — of ſome 

iſhments, 

and furniſhed with the richeſt Cloaths and Ornaments : Theſe fre- 

quently play and dance before the Grand Signior, while others en- 
tertain him with their Converſation. 

"Theſe Ladies; are ſcarce ever ſuffered to go Abroad, except when 
the Grand Signior removes, when a Troop of Black Eunuchs con- 
vey them to the Boats, which are incloſed with Lattices ; and when 
they go by. Land, they are put into cloſe Chariots, and Signals made 
at 3 Diſtances, to 18 Notice that none approach the Road 

through which they 8 . N N 
des theſe Ladies, ere are a man es in the 
Seraglio, whoſe Buſineſs it is to e 
The Officers of State, uſually conſiſt of ſome of the Royal Slaves 


educated in the Seraglio, the chief of whom is the Grand Vizier or 


Prime Miniſter. 

The Janizaries, or Grand. Signior's Guards, are educated in the 
Seraglio, and their Aga, or en, is the moſt FOE 
e | 5 x . 


© Revolitions and memorable wa | 


VIBE Turks are of 2 Scythian or Tartarian Original ; they 
were very little known till the Eigthth Century, when they 
3 t Country; in the Vear 
e e e Mae, where they fixed 
themſelves, and from them this Country obtained To Name 90 Tur- 
camania. About the Year 1000, the Sultan of Perfia, being reduced 
very low. by the Saracen. Caliph of Babylon, made an Alliance with 
the Turks; who ſent. three thouſand Men to his Affitance, un- 
der, the Command of Tangrelipix, by which Re-inforcement the 
Vietory 3 but, Tangrolipix not being re- 
warded as be expected, there aroſe ſuch a Miſunderſtanding between 
Hem nou Aae the Pr occaſioned a War, wherein Tan * & de- 
Perfian Sultan, and killed him in ield of 
Kale a thereby — Sultan of Perſia: But the Turks, wha 
were Pagans at their Coming into Perfia,. had converſed ſo long with 
the Saracens, às to incline to the Religion _ profeſſed. And L 
Ipix, on his Acceſſion to the Perfian 1 profeſſed himſelf 
harman, without. which Compliance, poſſibly it might have been 
dificult to have eſtabliſhed his Empire, - Tengrolipex afterwards 
marched * the Caliph of 1 whom he defeated ; but, at- 
tempting 
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tempting the Conqueſt of Arabia, he did not meet with the like 
Succeſs, whereupon he turned his Arms towards Natolia, or the 
Leſſer Ia, and made a confiderable Progreſs in the Conqueſt of it. 
The Turks remained Sovereigus of Perfia, till about the Vear 1260, 
hen another Swarm of Tartars or Scythians broke into Perſia, and. 
reduced the Turi, to a very low Ebb. But Oftoman reſtored the 
ſurki/o Nation to their former Grandeur, making himſelf Maſter of 
Nice and Praſa, and the beſt Part of Aa Mixor ; from him there- 
— it ＋ that the Empire obtained the Name of Ottoman; and the 

3 2 his Pedigree from this Prince. Or- 
our "firſt paſſed the Helliſpont, and reduced Gallipoli and other 
— Europe. Amurath reduced Adrianople, Seruia, and Bul- 


gered Thrace; Macedon, and Arbaia; but was taken 
Pikes > by amerlane, and beat out his Brains againſt the Iron 
Cage he was — 4 in. ET eldeſt Son of Bajaaet, ſucceeded to 
the European Provinces. 

Mahomet the young So the Aan Pro- 
vinces in 14503 an — ſubdued 3 ſueceeded to the 
1 — conquered Daria and Part of Sclawonia. 

74. 1 Achaia, Theſſaly, and 
Epirus, 3 fr allnrke 3> 


Mahomet II. — 2 conquered the two Empires of 
— — j and Trapezond, with 200 Cities more, and was firlt 
of the Turks. Conſtantinople was taken A D. 1453, 

al repo 1460, 
2 azet II. A: D. 148, ſubdued Caramania, reduced the Morea 


„ then poſſeſſed by the Yenetians, and Part of Ar. 


N in 1512, ſubdued the Mamalule Kingdom in Erne 


, and Arabia. 
a8 2 digen e 4 D. r org os 
t Fart © m 5 Babylon 

and: mo in Af. N 
Selimus II. 4. D. 1566, took Cyprus from the Fenetians, and Tu- 
ws in Africa from the Moors, Amerath HI. enlarged his Conqueſts 
on the Side of Pera. 
. Mahomet TV. A. D. 1648, took-Crndia from the Yenetian:, after 

vs rien lo thirty Nas having loſt before it 180,000 Men: 
the Chriſtians loſt 80,000 Men in the Defence of it. Volunteers 

Chriftian Nation aſſiſted the Yenetians in this War: 

2 2 2 Ill in 16897, beſieged Vienna, but met with a total Defeat 
y John Sobjerki King of Poland, and loſt Part of Hun- 
S ary.z as Vtnetians recovered the Morea from him. In the Reign 
of Achmer II. 1691, the Turk; were entirely driven. out of Hung 
and Tranfikyania, Achmet recovered the Moreg from the Pres 
in 1715. Mahonet, the preſent Grand Signior, depoſed; his Uncle 
Sultan Aebmet in the Year 1730, and is the preſent reigning Em: 
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» Conflitution.] The Grand Signior or Emperor of the Tarks is re- 


ſtrained by no Laws or Compacts, his Power is unlimited, the. Peo- 
ple as well the Country are his Property, every Man's Life and For- 


tune in the Empire is at his Diſpoſal; but a late Traveller aſſures 


us, that we ought to male a Diſtinction between thoſe Subjects and 
Officers of the Grand Signior, who, according to the Turk; Phraſe, 
eat his Bread, and thoſe who have no Office under the Government; 
the latter have nothing to fear, either as to their Lives or Effects, 
and do not ſo much as pay any Duties to the Government; and 
ſhould the Grand Signior attempt to tax them, or change their an- 
tient Cuſtoms, he would run the Hazard of being depoſed. As to 
the others indeed, who are his Creatures, and have. been preſented 
to him, or purchaſed by him, and bred up in the Seraglio ; theſe he 
ſqueezes, diſgraces, and puts to Death, upon the leaſt Suggeſtion of 
their Diſaffection, or Miſconduct, without giving them an Opportu- 
nity of anſwering for themſelves; and their Children ſcarce ever 
ſucceed, either to their Poſts or Fortunes. 7 3 

- The great Officers of State are the Grand Vizier, or Prime Mi- 
nifter ; the Mufti, or High-Prieſt; the Viziers of the Bench, who 
fit in the Divan, or Courts of Juſtice with him; the Cadaliſquiers, or 
chief ' Juſtices of Provinces; the Beglerbegs, or Viceroys; the 
Baſſa's, or Governors of Towns and Dittrifts under the Beglerbegs ; 


the Kaimacan, or Governor of Conflantinople, who is the Grand 


Vizier's Lieutenant in his Abſence ; the Treaſurer; the Chamberlain, 
and other Officers of the Houſhold ; the Aga, or General of the 
Janizaries; and the Captain-Baſia, or Admixal. There are no Nobility, 
or Hereditary Governments in Tarkey ; their Baſſa's and great Officers 
of State are all educated in the Seraglio, being the Children ol 
8 Parents, taken by the Tartars in their Excurſions, or pur- 
chaſed by their Merchants, many of whom deal only in this kind 
of Traffic. Sometimes indeed the Nenegado Chriftians arrive at the 
higheſt Employments in their Fleets and Armies, and are obſerved to 
have done more Miſchief to Chriſtendim, than thoſe who have been 
educated Mabometans; being better skilled in the Arts of War and 
Navigation, than the Turks uſually are. As for the Native Turks, 


few of them are found in any great Poſts ; it is of the Children of 


Chriſtians or Renegadoes, that their Officers both Civil and Military, 
and the beſt Part of their Forces are compoſee. 


RNevenues.] The Revenues of the Grand Signior ariſe pj, th 
* 


Cuſtoms, the Produce of the Demeſn Lands, and a kind of 
tation Tax, impoſed-on every Subject of the Empire, who is not of 


the Mohonetan Religion. Another Branch. of them ariſes by the 


annual Tributes paid: by the Crim Tartar, the Princes of Moldavia 
FWalachia, and the little Republic of Raguſa, and Part of Mingrelia; 


and half a Million of Money, out of a Million and a half which is le- 


vied annually in the Kingdom of Egypt, comes into the Royal Trea- 
fury ; the reſt being laid out in paying the Officers and 8 
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that Province: But all theſe are a Trifle in Compariſon of the vaſt 
Sums which the Sultan continually extorts from his Viceroys and 

eat Officers of State, and paſs under the Name of Preſents. He is 
Heir to all his Officers and Miniſters; when they have plundered 
whole Provinces and Kingdoms, they are forced to leave all to be 
diſpoſed of by their Sovereign, when they die, and he gives but a 
very ſmall Portion of it to the Relations of the deceaſed, if their 
Anceſtor has behaved never ſo well: And ſometimes, under Pretence 
of Miſconduct, he cuts them off in the Prime of Life, eſpecially if 
they happen to be immoderately rich. | 


Forces.] The Forces of the Turks are very numerous, but the 
greateſt Part of them conſiſt of a kind of Militia, every Gentleman 


holding his Lands by Military Tenures, and is obliged to bring a cer- | 


tain Number of Soldiers into the Field, in Proportion to the Eſtate 
he holds ; theſe may amount to' ſeveral hundred thouſand, and are 
called out to Action, whenever the Government requires their Service. 
But it is their ſtanding regular Troops they chiefly rely upon, name- 


ly, the Spahi's or Horſe Guards, which Body may amount to twelve 
or fifteen thouſand, and the Janizaries or Foot-Guards, which amount 


to about twenty thouſand ; theſe are educated in the Seraglio, and 
trained up to the Exerciſe of Arms from their Infancy 3 and there 
are not leſs than 100,000 more, who procure themſelves to be regi- 
ſtered in this Body to enjoy the Privileges of Janizaries, which are 
very great, being ſubje& to no Juriſdiction, but that of their Aga or 
chief Commander. FS, a 5 | 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion is the Mahometan, of the Sect 
of Omor, and ſubdivided into 1co other Sets. The Muſti is the 
High-Prieſt of their Religion, whoſe Seal ſeems to be neceſſary to 
the paſſing all Acts of State. Any Perſon may be a Prieſt that pleaſes 
to take the Habit and perform the Functions of a Prieſt, and may lay 
down his Office when he pleaſes ; there is nothing like Ordination 
amongſt them. 5 e 

The Mabometans tolerate all Religions, but encourage and re- 
ward the Diſciples of none but their own ; and if Contempt, Re- 
proach, and Oppreſſion may be deemed Perſecution, the Chriſtians 
in that Empire are not altogether exempted from it at this Day: 
They allow them ſome '1'emples indeed, but they have deſtroyed 
more, or converted them into Moſques ; and they admit no 
Churches to be built upon new Foundations, or the rebuilding thoſe 
which are decayed, without extorting an extravagant Fine from the 
poor People for the Liberty of building them, 


Patriarchs. } The Patriarchs are thoſe of Conſtantinople , 


Alexandria, Antioch, and Feruſalem. 
Archbiſzeps.] The Archbiſhops are thoſe of Amphipoli, Lariſſa, 


Tarſa, Heraclea, Athens, Malwaſia, Patras, Napoli di Romania, 
B b 


3 | Corinth, 
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Bisses] The Biſhops are thoſe of Seotu/a, Maden, Caminitza, 
Argos, Epheſus, Aneyra, Cyæicus, Nicomedia, Nice, Chalcedon, 
| Mifitra, Argito Caſtro, Deluino, Butrinto, Trebiſond, Drama, 
Smyrna, Mitylene, Serra, Chriſftianapoli, Clyktron, Salona, Livadia, 
Amafia, Neun Cefarea, Cogni, Rhodes, Chia, St. John @ Arce, 
Granitza, 'T halanta, and Amphiſa. 


Languag age] The Languages of Turkey are the Sclawonian, the 
modern G and the Sriac. Of the Sclawonian a Specimen has 
been given already, in the Deſcription of Sclavonia; the modern 
Great is very different from that of the antient Grecians, nor is the 
old Gral underſtood by the preſent Grecian, a Specimen whereof 
follows in their Pater-mofter : 

Pater himas, opios iſe e tos ouranous ; hagia fthito to onoma fou; 
Na erti be bafilia ſeu; to thelema ſau na ginetez itzon en te ge, 
os it ten ouranen ; to pſomi hemas deze hemas femeron 3 i i cboraſe 
hemos ta crimata bemom itæon, ke hemas fichoraſomen ekinous open ; 
mas adikounke men ternes Hemas is to piraſma, alla fofon bemas apo 
to dax. Amen. . Fe 

2 Pater noßer in the Syriac Language is as follows: Abhoun 
pram" ; n ch "If tithe e ; nabue aal jonoch, 

dbhafchmajo % ar h; habh lan lachmo dſunkonan j Jaumono; 
Zeesen lan chaubain, ajchans dophchnan ſchbhakan I chajobbain; 

%. ta'alan lenisjouno ; elo pazan men biſcho ; metiil ddiloch hi te, 

wehajla, vt . PFalam olmin. Amin. 


South ; and by the Red Ses, which divides it from rica, on 


- Diviſiow. © Subdiviſions, = chief 
1. Arabia Petræa. © | be ! 7 . | 
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Name and Character.] The Word Arab, tis ſaid , ſignifies a Rob- 
ber. The Arabians ſeldom let any Merchandize , paſs through the 
Country without extorting ſomething from the Owners, if they do 
not rob them. They are held to be the Deſcendants of mae, 
the natural Son of Abraham, of whom it was foretold that his 


Hand ſhould be againſt every Man, and every Man's Hand againit 


his. 

The ſame People are called Saracens, which fignifies Inhabitants 

of the Dyſart, as great Part of this c, et 

Air.] The Air of Arabia is exceſſive hot, and in many Places 

very unhealthful, particularly that Part of it which lies a 
+ 4 h aſt 
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Coaſts. The Winds alſo are hot and poiſonous, as thoſe on the op- 

poſite Shores of Perſia; and their Sands very troubleſome and dan. 
rous, being driven like Clouds by the Wind, infomuch that whole 

13 'tis laid, have been buried, and loſt in their Deſarts, by 


Perſons and Habits.) The Arabians are of a middle Stature, thin, 
and of a ſwarthy Complexion ; and black Hair and black Eyes are 
common to them with other People in the ſame Climate; their 
Voices are rather effeminate than ſtrong; but they are ſaid to be a 
brave People, expert at the Bow arid Lance, and, fince they have 
been acquainted with Fire-Arms, are become good Markſ- 


ac mw vdo£ 055077 2dr mo ant nd 0.4.41 7: | 

be Habir,of the roying Ha is a kind of blue Shirt, tied about 
them with a white Saſh, or Girdle, and ſome of them have a Veſt 
of Furs, or Sheep-ſkins, over it. They wear alſo Drawers, and 


' ſometimes Slippers, but no Stockings, and have a Cap, or Turbant, 


on their, Heads; many of them go, almoſt naked; but the Wo- 
_ are ſo wrapped yp, that nothing can be diſcerned. but their 


Mountains.) The Mountains of Sinai and, Horeb lie in Arabia 


Petru, Exit of the Red Sea, The Mountains called Gebel el ared, 
t 2 ** 6 4 - 


He in the Middle of 4rabia felix. 
Rivers.) Arabia has few Springs or Rivers, and but little Rain. 


Upon the Coilt of Hrabia rh happy, ate ſevehal large Towns ; the 
Capitals of Kingdoms, as "Mechb, Aden, Muſcus, &c. but Mecca, 
is reckoned the Capital of all Ara- 
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Siden is the Port Town to Mecca; hither the Tarkiſb Gallies bring 
Rice, Corn, and other Proviſions from Egypt, for the Uſe of the 


Pilgrims, or it would be impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt in that barren 


Country; for the Twrks have the ſole Navigation of the Red Sa, 
tho' the Arabian Princes are in no manner of Subjection to the 
Grand Signior; the Pilgrims could never viſit Mecca, if the Tris did 
not ſend an Army with them for their Protection againſt the Arabs. 
Medina, the City which Mahomet fled to when he was driven gut 
of Mecca, and the Place where he was buried, is the Capital of a 
Province, dr Kingdom as it is ſometimes called; and hither too the 
Pilgrims reſort, but not ſo often as they do to Mecc a. 
Suez, in Arabia Petræa, is a Port Town, at the Bottom of the 
Gulf of the Red Sea, the Station of the Tarkiþ Gallies, which 
command the Coaſt of Ethiopia as well as Arabia. _ 


Conſtitution.] The Arabian Kingdoms, which lie upon the Coafts, 
appear ſome of them to be of a very large Extent, and their Mo- 
narchs are frequently ſtiFd Xerifs, as the Xerif of Mecca, and others 
are called Imans ; but both the one and the other ſignify the Office 
of Prieſt as well as King, as the Caliphs of the Saracens, the Succeſ- 
ſors of Mahomet, were, till conquer'd by the Turks, whoſe Emperors 


do not indeed pretend to the Prieſthood, ' but govern and controul 


the Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdiction as they pleaſe, and give Laws to the 
Mufti, or High-Prieſt. As to the Form of the drabian Government 
and Laws, what I can learn of them is, that their Monarchs are 
abſolute both in Spirituals and Temporals, and the Succeſſion He- 
reditary ; that they have no other Laws than what are to be found 
in the 4/choran, and the Comments upon it. | 3 


Forcer] They have no ftanding regular Militia by Land; but 
their Kings command both the Purſes and Perſons of their Subjects 
whenever they ſee fit, V 1 


Language.] The People of the Eaſt hold that the Arabian is 
the richeſt and moſt copious Language in the World; that it is com- 
d of ſeveral Millions of Words; the Books which treat of it ſay, 
they have not leſs than a thouſand Terms to expreſs the Word Ca- 
mel, and five hundred for that of Lion; and that no Man can be 
Maſter of all their Terms without a Miracle; they look upon it to 
have been the Language of Paradiſe. It is certain that there are 
many Words in this Language which have a particular Force and 
Energy, and are not capable of being tranſlated into any other, with- 
out a great deal of Circumlocution. The Pater-noſter in the Arabic is 
as follows: Abuna Elladbi f. ſamwat ; jetkaddas efmac: tati malacutac; 
tacuri maſchiatac, cama fi-ſſuma 3 ledbatec ala lardh aating chobzena 
lefatna iaum beiaum ; wag for lena donubena wachataina, cama nog for 
nachna lemen aca deina ; qwald tadachchalna fi-hajarib ; laken neij inn 
me-nneſcherir. Amen, DE | 


Coins.) 


el 


Gut.] The Coins which are current at Mocho, the principal Port 
in the Red Sea, are Dollars of all Kinds; but they abate five per Cent. 
on the Pillar Dollars, becauſe they are reckoned not to be the pureſt 
Silver, and the Dollar Weight with them is 17 Drams 14 Grains. 
All their Coins are taken by Weight, and valued according to their 
Fineneſs. The Gold Coins, current here, are Ducats of Venice, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Egypt, &c. The Comaſſes are a ſmall Coin, which 
are taken at ſuch a Price as the Government ſets upon them, and 

keep their Accounts in an imaginary Coin of Cabeers, of which 

ighty go to a Dollar, | 


_  Curiofities,) In the Neighbourhood of Tor, there is a Convent 
of Greeks dedicated to St. Katharine, and the Apparition of God to 
Moſes on the burning Mount. In the Way from thence to Mount 
Sinai, is the Place which in Scripture is call'd F/im, where the 
Th aclites found ſeventy Palm-trees, and twelve Wells of bitter Wa- 
ter, which Mo/es ſweetened by a Miracle; they are all hot, and are 
returned to their former Bitterneſs; one of them is in a little dark 
Cave, and uſed to bathe in, and is called by the Arabs, Humman 
Mouſa, or the Bath of Moſes. In this Garden of the Monks, there 
are ſcarce any other Plants but Palm-Trees. por Hos; | 
About half a Day's Journey farther, is a Plain, ſuppoſed to be 
that which the Scripture calls the Deſart of Sin; in which Plain 
are a great many Acacia Trees, from which comes the Gum which 
the Arabians call Acalia. | 1 f 
Here we find the Rock out of which Maſes brought Water, by 
ſtriking it with his Wand: It is a Stone of a prodigious Height 
and Thickneſs, riſing out of the Ground, and the Monks ſhew the 
Channels on each Side, by which the Water flowed, but there is no 
Water iſſues from it at preſent. | | 
They ſhew alſo a little Grotto on the Side of the Latin Church, 
which they relate is the Place where Moſes was hid when he deſired 
to ſee the Face of God, and ſaw his back Parts: It was upon this 
Mount that Mz/es received the Ten Commandments in two Tables: 
In the Way down, they ſhew a great Stone, which the Monks ſay 
is the Place where the Prophet Elias ſat himſelf down, when he fied 


rom Jezabel. _ N | 

All over the Mount are to be ſeen little Chapels with Cells near 
them, in which 'tis ſaid no leſs than fourteen thouſand Hermits ſor- 
merly inhabited, but were forced to remove on Account of the Op- 
preſſion of the Arabi. 

From Mount Sinai we eaſily fee Mount Horeb, where Mo/es kept 
the Flocks of Jeabro, his Father. in-law, when he ſaw the burning 
Buſh ; where alſo is a Monaſtery with a pretty Chapel and Garden; 
and they pretend to ſhew the Impreſſion in a Rock where Aaron caſt 


Nevolition 


his Uncle Alutaleb, a Merchent, took him into his Service, andl tent 


R 1 if, a 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


A O ME, the Founder of the Mabemeuan Religion, and 
of the Empire of the Saracast, was horn at Mecca, Anno gyn, 

in the Reign of Fuftinian II. Emperor of Conflantinoph he 
was deſcended of the eldaſt Branch of the Honourable Tribe of 
Korafb, but his Family very much reduc'd at this Time: 


him with his Camels to Syria, Palſtine, and Egypt, as his Agent or 
Factor; and here he became — SES Jeu and Chriſti- 
ans, by whoſe Aſſiſtance, tis ſaid, he compoſed his Aleboran. 

He was after wards invited into the Service of a rich Widow, named 
Cadiga, for whom he carried on a Trade to Damaſeus, and other 


Places. This Widow, being about forty, thought ft to malte him 
| her Husband in the 28th Year of his Age, by which he became one 


of the richeſt Men in Mecca. + 
Mabomet taking Notice of the numerous Sects and Diviſions 


Chriſtians, in his Journies to Paliſbine, &c. thought it would not be 


difficult to introduce a new. Religion, and make himſelf the High- 
Prieſt and Sovereign of the People; which he propoſed to doſby pre- 
tending to revive the primitive Way of Worſhip and Purity, prao- 


 tiſed by the antient Patriarchs. 


His firſt Step was to gain the Admiration of the People by his: De- 
votion and abſtemiqus Life; he retired therefore every Morning to 
the Cave of Hira, near Mecca, where he ſpent his Time in Praying, 
Faſting, and other Acts of Mortiſ cation; and, when he returned 
Home at Night, uſed to entertain his Wiſe and Family with the 
Viſions he had ſeen, and the ſtrange Voices he had heard in his 
Retirement. Having continued this Practice two Years, and ac- 
quired a great Reputation for his Sanctity, he ventured to declare 
himſelf a Prophet in the 40th Year of his Age, and thut he was 
ſent from God to reform his 'Heatheniſh Countrymen, and re- 
claim them from Idolatry. The firſt Doctrine he taught, there- 
fore, was, that there is but one God, and that all Idols and Repre- 
ſentations of him ought to be deſtyed; and that thoſe who 
taught that God had Sons or Daughters, or Companions aſſoeiated 
wich him, ought to be-abhorr'd;; he did not deny the Miſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, or (Make, or the Divine Authority of the -Soriptures, 
but charged both Fews and Chriſtians with corrupting the 
Seriptures, and declar'd he was ent to purge them /fram their 
Errors, and reſtore the Law of God to its primitive Purit ). 

After which he proceeded to publiſh his Aleboran, which he 

ded the Angel Gabriel brought him Chapter hy Chapter. 

his was firſt written on the Plate Bones of Camels, being dic- 

ated by hm to kis Amanyenſs, for Mahenc? could meier writ or 
read. ; 
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He is allowed to have been a Man of great Wit, and inſi- 
nuating Addreſs; he could bear Affronts without any ſeeming 
Reſentment ; flatter'd the Rich, and reliev'd the Poor; and ma- 
naged with that Cunning and Dexterity, that he ſoon gained 
great Numbers of Proſelytes, at which the chief of the Citizens 
to be alarmed, plainly diſcerning that he had a Deſign 
againſt the Government; they had determined therefore to ſur- 
ze him, and cut him off; but he, receiving timely Notice of 


: — fled to Tatbrib, which was afterwards called Medina Talmabi, 


or the City of the Prophet: His Flight to this City being in the 
Year 622, from thence the Mahometans compute their Time. 


_  Mabomet- was received at Medina with great Joy by the 


Citizens, Who readily ſubmitted to him as their Prince; and, 
being joined by great Numbers of other Arabians, his firſt 


Enterprizes were the intercepting the Caravans which traded 


between Mecca and Syria, by which he greatly enriched his 
.. mod wie bo ann dg2t 3? 127 th | 
Mahomet afterwards made War on ſeveral of the Arab Tribes, 
compelling them to embrace his Religion, or become Tributaries to 
him, declaring his Cauſe to be the Cauſe of God, and that who- 
ever died, in the Defence of it, went immediately to Paradiſe : 
That the Term of every Man's Life was fix d by God, and that 
none could preſerve it beyond the appointed Time, or ſhorten 
it by any Hazards he might ſeem - to be expos'd to in Battle or 
- Obtaining a Victory over a Tribe of Few: Arabs that oppoſed 
him, he put them all to the Sword; but his Men being heated 
with Wine, and engag'd deep in Play, were in very great 
— of being ſurprized, whereupon he prohibited Wine and 


In ds Year 627, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King, at 
Medina, having before aſſum'd only the Office of High-Prieſt of 
his new Religion; and now, finding} himſelf ſufficiently reinforc'd, 
he laid Siege to his native City, Mecca ;' and took it, and, having 


_ cutoff all that oppoſed him, he broke down all the Images he 


found in the Kaaba, among which were thoſe of Abraham and 
Iſmael, and many more, which the Arabian, worſhipped as Me- 
diators:for them to the ſupreme God. This was in the 8th Year | 
of the Hegira, A. D.'629. which provoking the reſt of the Arab 
Tribes, they aſſembled their Forces, and gave him Battle, but 
were defeated 5; whereupon. he reduced great Part of Arabia 
under his Power, and ſome Towns of Syria, then ſubject to 
the Grecian Emperor, and died in the Year 631, in the 63d. Vear 


5 3 e ef | 42 Fo 
His Diſciples made themſelves Maſters - of great Part of 4/a 


and Africa, within the Space of one Hundred Years, and reduced 
moſt of Spain, France, Italy, and the Iſlands in the Meaiter- 
ranean under the Name of Saracens, and ſometimes * 
$75 - | yading 


R Ar 


vading Europe, from the m of N or Country of 
the Moors. 4 * | 


Ruligien.) Articles of the Baleares Religion” : 


I. That there is but one Gd. 

II. That Mahomet was ſent by God. 

III. That they obſerve their N e | 

IV. That they pray at the appointed Times. 

V. That they give Alms. 5 

VI. That they faſt in the Month Nanean. 

VII. That they go once in Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

VIII. They are prohibited ſtrong Liquor and Gaming. © 

IX, They are allowed four Vives of any Religion, beſides 
Concubines. 

X. Every Male Slave has kis Freedom, who profeſſes Mas. 
metaniſm ; but as to the other Sex, it is not material what 
Religion, they are of, as they have no Souly 3 in a the Opt- 
nion of the Mabonetans. 5 ras 
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Situation and Extent. 
4 x" . hy Mites; 
45 and 67 K. Ton. Length 1200 
3 11 45 wag Breadth 120 | 
\OUNDED by. Circaffs, the. Caſpian Ses, and Liber 


Ozran, and the Gulf of F or South 3] and b 
Zankyy-on the Welt. * nth 1 


Gand Diriſons. 1 CODY | G Towns: 
Choraſſan, Part of the? 
Ancient Hyrcania, | 


and Herat. 
viſion 
3 1 L. Sablaſßan including Car- 


3 


ya dabor and the An- Candabor: 
Sigiftan, 
Makeran 1 fee, 
| Lar 
Kerman, the Ancient | Gombron, E. Lon. 
The Southern Di-] © Gedreffa 55-30. N. Lat. 
vigon f Y 27-30 
Farfifan, the Ancient | | Schiras: 
Perſia 5 y - 
Chuf/ftan, the Ancient! 
i — | : | 
The gautk Wes 
Trac Agen, he e 
- Divilion ok the. 'Partbia 2 


Frontiers of ur- | ſ 


by — 


| Cardeftan, Part of the | 
C Ancient ria l 


| B= 2. N by Eafi-India on the Eaſt; by the 
Hains 
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Grand Diviſons. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
90 Alerbeitxar, the An-Y ( Tauris, or Echa- 
cient Media — | tana | 
| | Ardevil 
* ; F | Naxivan- 
+ Lang ph Georgia) part of the Teflis 


Ganges Y Ancient Iberia | | Ganoea 
. 24 Daziflen and Coen, , J Tels 
p he F 1%: *. | an | Ferrabat 
| 755 e Gilan, Part of the An- | Gilan 
ric) * cient Hyrcania, ON |} Reſcod 
the Caſpian Sea I Ferrabat 


Name.) The Name of Perfia ſome derive from Perſenolis the 
Capital, in the Reign of Darius; others from. Perſent the Son of 
Fuprter, and others again from the Word Paras, which ſignifies 
Horſeman, the Perſian Troops being moſt Horſe. | 


Seas.) The Seas, on the South of Perfia, are the Gulf of Perfia 
or Bofſora, the Gulf of - Oxmus, and the Iadian Ocean. Tlie only 
Sea on the North is the Caſpian or Hyrcanian Sea; and that is pro- 
perly a Lake, having no Communication with any other Sea, but the: 
Extent of it has given it the Name of a Sea, for it is 400. Miles in 
Length, from North to South, and more than. half as broad. - 


Rivers.) Their Rivers are the Ox: on the North-Eaſt, which 
divides. Perſia from Ubec Tartary; the Kur, anciently. Cyrus, 
and the Arras, anciently Araxes ; which riſing in the Mountains of 
Armenia and Caucaſus join their Streams, and cun from Welt to Eaſt. 
into the Ca/pian Sea. The Indus alſo uſed. to be reckoned among: 
the Perfian Rivers, as it anciently divided Penſia from. Iadia ; but 
now Perfia is poſleſs'd of ſome Provinces Weſt of the Indus. 


Mountains] There are more Mountains and. fewer Rivers in 


Perfia, than in any Country in 4fia. The Mountains of Caucaſus 


and Ararat, ſometimes. call'd the Mountains of Dagiftan, fill all 
the Iabmus, almoſt between the Euxine and Caſpian Seas. Thoſe 
call'd Taurus, and the ſeveral Branches of it, run through Penn from 
Natolia to India, and fill all the Middle of the Country. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, according to the 
Situation of the ſeveral Diviſions. On the Mountains of  Gazcaſus 
and Dagi/tan, which are frequently covered with Snow, it is cold. On 
the Tops of the other Mountains it is-always cool, but their Vallies are 
exceſſive” hot, and the Coaſts of the Caſpian and Perfian. Seas are 
very unhealthful. The Middle of Perſia, however, is much , | 
| or 
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or the Pureneſs and Serenity of the Air; the Stars ſhining lo en. 


oeeding bright, that ſome Travellers relate we may ſee to read by 
their Light. But then, for two Months in the Year, about April 
and May, they are troubled with the Samiel, or hot Wind, which 
_ blows for three or four Hours in the Day Time with that x ſcorching 


Heat, — have 1 in 80 801 ; | 


Perſons * Habits. ] The 8 like the Py be 9 
all the adjacent Nations for Beauties to breed by, no Wonder that 
we find their Men of a good Stature, Shape, and Complexion. N 

They wear large Turbants on their Heads, ſome of them very 
| rich, interwove with Gold and Silver. They wear a Veſt girt with 
a Saſh, and over it a looſe Garment ſomething ſhorter, and Sandals 


or Slippers. on their Feet. When they ride, which they do every 


Day, if it be but to a Houſe in the ſame Town, they wear pliant 
Boots of yellow PE and the Furniture of their Horſes is im- 
moderately rich, their Stirtups generally Silver; and, whether on 
Foot or Horſeback, they wear a broad Sword and a Dagger in 
their Saſh. The Breſs of the Women does not differ much from 


the Mens, only their Veſts are longer, and they Wear & ſtiffened 


8 _ on than Heads, and their Hair down. e 
e — 7 anger] The Povfions un 4.55 540 4 0 a 


brave People, of great Vivacity and quick Parts; but are famed 


ſor nothing more than their Humanity and Hofpicality, Their 
greateſt Foible is their Profuſeneſs and Vanity; the Richneſs of 
their Clcaths, and Number of their Servants and Equipage, too 
oſten excced their Revences, and bring t] them into Difficulcies. 
ARE 

ngen There i is no Place where Women are ſo f. 2 gvarded 
and confined as in Perfia, eſpecially in the Courts or Harams of 
their Princes and great Men. When the King's Women remove, 
they are ſent away in covered Litters, with a ſtrong Guard; and all 
Men are required to quit their Habitations, and remove a great 
Diſtance from the Places they paſs thro", on Pain of Death. 7 


Sit ant Produce] Perfia in general is à very barren Soil, but, 
where they can turn the Water into their Plains and Vallies, it is 
not unfruitful. It roduces Wine and Oil plentifully, Senna, Rhu- 
barb, and other 25, and Abundance of delicious Fruits, and 


ſome Corn, but in no great Quantities. Dates, Oranges, and 


Piſtachio Nats, Melons, Cucumbers, and other Garden Stuff, they 
have in great Perfection, Here are alſo great Quantities of Silk 

produced, - eſpecially near the Coaſt of the Caſpian Sea 3 3 and they 
NING oem rand? th in the Gulf of Beſſora. who 


— Their moſt ofeful Animals are Camels, nt a fprightly 
Breed of Horſes, equal to the Arabian: They have alſo Deer and 


a Manner * Game, Oxen and Buffaloes; and their Sheep are 
remarkable 


a 


„ 4a ns 
retharkable for having fix or ſeyen Horns a. piece, ard Thil that 
weigh ſeven or eight Pounds each. They have alſo Lions, Tygers, 
and all Manner of wild Beats and Serpeßts. 


Fowl.) There is no Country where they have more Birds of 
Prey, of Where they are better inſtructed to take their Te 
than in Pera; their Hawks are taught not only to ſſy at Birds, 
but at Hares, Deer, and all Manner of wild Beaſts, * | 


* Manififfures and Traffic.) Their Manufacture are thoſe of Silk, 
Woollen, Mohair, Camblets, Carpets, and Leather. 
The Ergli/5 and other Nations traffic with them by ſeveral 
Ways, particularly by the Gulf of Ormus, at Gombien, by the Way 
of Turkey, and by the Way of Rufja thro' the Caſpian Sea, a 


Traffic lately begun. We. exchange. our Woollen -ManufaQures 


with them for raw and wrought Silks, Carpets, Camblets, and 
other Manufactures of that Country; bat the Trade -is carried on 
altogether in European Shipping. The Perfians have ſcarce any 
Ships of their own, and the Ruſfans have the ſole Navigation ef 
the Caſpian Sea, There is not a richer or more profitable ps 
carried on any where than between Gombroon and Sutat, in the Zaff- 
Indies ; and the Engliſb Eaſt- India Company frequently let out their 


Ships, to tranſport the Merchandize of the Banyans and Armenians 
from Perſia to India. The Shaw, or Soyereign, of Perfza, is the 


traffic for hit in every Part of the Wo he King's Agent 
muſt have the Refuſal of all Merchaudize before his Subjects are 
permitted to trade. , 


de,] They have good Mixes of Tran, Steel, Copper, and 
Lead. The Iron and Steel Mines are in Fhreania, Medio, and the 


chief Merchant, and he uſually employs his Armenian SubjeRs to 


Provinces of Zrak and Chorafſan. ee 

Salphur and Salt-petre are dug up in the Mountain Dama ver d, 

which divides Hyrcania from the Province of Keabs - : 6. hn 
The moſt valuable Mines in Perfia are thoſe where the Turquoiſe 


Stones are found; there is one of them at Niſapour, in the Province 


of Chef, and another in a Mountain between the Province of 
Erak and Hyrtania. | 285 | 


72 The 4rabic is the learned Language, and in this 
cho 


Lan 
the Alcboran and other Books of Divinity, as well as their Books | 


of Morality, c. are written, The Turk Language is uſually 
2 at Court, and in the Provinces adjoining to Tursey. At 
thiras, the capital City of Farz, or the antient Perfia, they 
generally ſpeak the Perſan Tongue, which is a modern Language, 
about the ſame Date with their Religion ; and, beſides thoſe Words 
which are peculiar to it, there are a great Number of Words of 
other Nations which have, in their Turns, conquered Peri, 

. £6 55 . 
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386 . 
as the Turks, the Tartars, and the Arabs; but they borrew more 
from the Aabic than all the reſt, inſomuch that one who under- 
Rands Perfian perfectly well, is half inſtructed in Arabic. Ws 
The Perfians have not yet the Art. of Printing amongſt them; 
their Books therefore are all Manuſcripts. | 

Their Pater-nofter is of the following Tenor: Ei Pagere ma bib 
der ofmoni ; pak baſched nam tu; bryayed padſchabi tu; ſchavad 
thwafte tu bemzjunankib der oſinon nix derzemin ; bib mara jmrouz 
nan kefaf rouz mara; wadargudſar mara khonahan ma zjunankihma 
niz migſarim orman mara; wadar ozmajiſch minedizzmara ; likin 


chalas kun mara ex ſcherir. Amen. 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 


HE Perfian Monarchy ſucceeded that of the Mirian or 

' Babylonian, which I eſteem the ſame, only the Seat of that 
Empire was firſt at Nineveh, and afterwards at Babylon. | 

Cyrus, making a Conqueſt of Babylon, united the Dominions of 

Media, Perfia, and Babylon; and laid the Foundation of the 

DES about the Year of the World 3468, 556 Years be- 


Alexander the Great conquering Darius, the Iaſt Emperor of 
Perfia, the Grecian Monarchy commenced in the Year of the World 
3675, and before Chriſt 329 Years. | | | 

After the Death of Alæander, that Empire was divided among 


is General Officers, of whom Seleucus, Antigonus, and Ptolemy were 


the Chief; and the Poſterity of theſe Princes were ſubdued by the 
Romans, about the Year 3956, being about 197 Years before Chriſt. 
Upon the Decline of that Empire, theſe Dominions were again di- 
Vid among ſeveral Princes, until Tamerlane, a Mongul Tartar, 
made a Conqueſt of moſt of the Southern Nations of 4fa, which 
he abandoned almoſt as ſoon as he conquered them, except India, 
and ſome of the Eaſtern Provinces of Perſia, to which his Sons ſuc- 
ceeded ; and his Poſterity ftiH Reign in India, being ſtiled great Mo- 
guls from their victorious Anceſtor, 8 » 
Upon the Retreat of Tamer lane from Perſia, Chit Aider, a Doc- 
tor of the Mahometan Law, and a popular Preacher, obtained the 
- Sovereignty of the Weſtern Perſia, pretending he was directly de- 


ſcended from Mahomet ; and took upon him the Title of Caliph, 
which comprehends the Offices both of Prieſt and King, and was 
ſucceeded by his Son Sepbi or Sophi, from whom future Kings were 


ſometimes called Saphi's. | | 
Shaw 4bbas, who deſcended from Sophi, vaſtly enlarged this Em- 


pire; on the Side of India he conquered the Province of Candahor : 


On the South he reduced Lar and Ormis, and drove the Turks out of 
Armenia and Georgia; he tranſplanted the Armenians from Julpha 
to Ipaban, and made them his Factors and Merchants in every Part 
of Europe and 4fia, ET 5 
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Shaw Sultan Hoſſein, the laſt King of this Race, ſucceeded to the 
Crown in the Year 1694, and continued to reign in Peace many 
Tears; but, the Court of Per/ia ſetting every thing to Sale in the 
Reign of Sultan Hoſſein; Mereweis Kan (or Chan) a popular No- 
bleman, purchaſed the Government of Candabor, but was ſoon 
after diſplaced to make room for another Nobleman that ad- 
vanced more Money. | : 9 0 
 Merewbeis thereupon beeame a Malecontent, aſſembled his 
Friends and Dependants, and drove his Rival out of Candahor ;. af- 
ter which Succeſs, he began his March towards I/paban, the Capi- 
tal City, but died before he arrived there. „„ ge 
Mahamoed his Son advanced with the Army to 1pahan, took the 
City, and murdered the King and all the Royal Family, except 
Prince Thomas who eſcap'd into the North of Pera. | 
Mahomood was not long after murdered by Zi, one of his 
Officers who uſurped the Throne: | | | 
Prince Thomas, having aſſembled an Army, invited Nadir Kan 
into his Service, who had obtained a great Reputation for his Valour 
and Conduct; by whoſe Aſſiſtance he defeated the Uſurper E/if, 
put him to Death, and recovered all the Places the Tirks and 
Ryſtans had made themſelves Maſters of during the Rebellion; and 
Prince Thomas ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed on the Throne; but Nadir 
Shaw, to whom Sultan Thomas had given the Name of Thomas Nui 
Kan, (that is, the Slave of Thomas) thinking his Services not ſuffici- 
ently rewarded, and pretending that the King had a Delign againſt 


his Life, or at leaſt to lay him aſide, conſpired againſt his Sovereign, 


made him Priſoner, and put him to death, as is ſuppoſed, afret 
_ he uſurped the Throne, ſtiling himſelf Shaw Nadir, or King 
adir. | | 
He afterwards laid Siege to Canda bor, of which a Son of Mere 
areis had poſſeſſed himſelf ; while he lay at this Siege, the Court of 
the great Mogul being diſtracted by Faction, one of the Parties in- 
41 Shaw Nadir to come to their Aſſiſtance, and betray'd the 
Mogul into his Hands; he thereupon march'd to Delly, the Capital 
of India, ſummoned all the Viceroys and Governors of, Provinces to 
attend him, and bring with them all the Treaſure they could raiſe, 
and thoſe, that did not bring ſo much as he expected, he tortured 
and put to Death. 7 | 
And, having amaſſed the greateſt Treaſure that ever Prince was 
Maſter of, he returned to Perſia, giving the Mogul his Liberty, on 
Condition of reſigning the Provinces on the Weſt Side of the Indus 
to the Crown of Pere. 92 5 ä 
He afterwards made a Conqueſt of Labec Tartary, and plundered. 
Bochara, the Capital City. | | 
Then he marched againſt the Dagiſtan Tartars, but loſt great 


Part of his Army in their Mountains, without Fightin 


He defeated the Turks in ſeveral Engagements; but, On Siege to 
Bagdat, was twice compelled to raiſe the Siege. 


CC's | He 
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_ He proeeeded to change the Religion of Perſia to that of Omar ; | 
aged up the Chief-Frieſts, put his own Son to Death, and was bu 
| F of ſuch Cruelty, that he was at length aſſaſſinated by his own D 
elations, Aung 1747. | I. 
This Nadir Shaw was the Son of a Perſian Nobleman, on the Fron- de 
tiers of Usbec Tartary, and his Uncle, who was his Guardian, keep- 
ing him out of Poſſeflion of the Caſtle and the Eftate, which th 
was his Inheritance, he took to robbing the Caravans; and, having let 
increaſed his Followers to upwards of 50 Men, became the Terror Ce 
of that Part of the Country, and eſpecially of his Uncle who had 
ſeiz d his Eftate. His Uncle therefore endeavoured to be reconciled eſt 
to him, and invited him to the Caſtle, where having been ſplendidly 
ntertained, Kuli Kan ordered his Followers to cut his Uncle's thi 
Throat, in the Night- time, and turn his People out of the Caſtle. Fo 
Sopn, aſter which, Prince Thomas ſent for him to command his te 
| Army, and met with all the Succeſs he could hope for ; whereupon He 
| he was continually. heaping Favours upon the General, Noe he con- 4 
his Sovereign, and uſurped his ne as re above. 
{pied againſt bis Sovereign, and uſurped his Throne as related above in 
 Conflitution.] Perſia is an abſolute Monarchy, the Lives and | 
Eſtates of the People being entirely at the Diſpoſal of their Prince. pet 
The King hath no Council eſtabliſhed, but is adyiſed by ſuch Miniſ- 
erg as are om gg ; 505 Reſolutions, 8 among 7 1 
Women in the Haram, frequently defeat the beſt laid Deſigns. The 2 
Crown is Hereditary, W apt the Females. The Sons of a uſt 
Daughter are allowed to inherit. The Laws of Perfia exclude the Tt 
Blind from the Throne; which is the Reaſon that the reigning Ch 
Prince uſually orders the Eyes of all the Males of the Royal Family, Ste 
of whom he has any Jealouſy, to be put out. 1 Gr 
There is no Nobility in Penſia, os any Reſpect given to a Man on wh 
Account of his Family, except to thoſe who are of the Blood of their | 
Feat Prophet, or Patriarchs ; but every Man is eſteem'd according h 
o the Fol he poſſeſſes ; and, when he is diſmiſſed, he loſes his Ho- 5 
rr n from the Nu.. = 
Forces. J The Perſſan Forces are moſt of them, Horſe, and not ſo Hi 
numerous as the Tyrks, and yet frequently defeat. them by cutting ye 
off their Proviſions, and ſtopping up the Springs, and then retiring : 
to the Faſſes of ſome inacceſfible Mountains; for they have few for- Mr 
ifie Towns, nor have they any Ships of War. { Ba 


| Rewenues.] The Lands of the State ſubfiſt the Governors of 
the reſpective Provinces, and the Forces they are obliged to keep 
in Pay ; and there are other Lands belonging to the Crown, out of 
2 the King's Houſhold and all the great Officers of State are 
| _ | 3 
Y The Crown receives a third Part of their Cattle as well as a third 
| Part of their Corn and Fruits. Where Lands are not Sond, 
| Hut 
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bat the Shepherds keep vaſt Herds of Cattle upon them, and G n 


Tents, the Proprietors of ſuch Cattle pay a 7th Part to the 
The King alſo has a third Part of Silk and Cotton through the King- 
dom, and the third Colt. 

The Money raiſed by Waters is another conſiderable Branch of 
the Revenues of the Crown, every. Perſon, paying a Tax when it is 
let into his Fields or Gardens; ſcarce any thing will grow, in this 
Country, without it, having very little Rain. 

A Poll Tax of a Ducat a Head is paid by all who are not of the 
eſtabliſhed Religion. 

Coins.) All Bargains in Gombroon are made for Shaher's, and 
the Company keep their Accounts in them, reckoning them worth 
ao nce each; though that Coin is rarely met with, but in i 

2 and Mainooda's are current every whete. 1 ny 
8 Sc. are generally ſold by the N 155 * is „ 
ared Shahee s, or fifty Abaſſee's; and th ae 
Eſtates that Way. Such a one, they ſay, is 2 19 1 many Tomans, 
as we ſay Pounds in England. 

The Shahee, in the Company's Accoumt, is reckon'd worth Four- 


pence Engliſb. 
Kings Arms and Titles] The Arms of the King of Perfia are a 


Lion Couchant, looking at the Sun as it riſes over his Back, His 


uſual Title is Shaw or Patſhaw, the Diſpoſer of Kin — 
They add alſo to the Kin tles thoſe of Sultan and 


Cham, which is the Title 97 the Tartar Sovereigns. To Acts s of 


State the Perfian Monarch does not ſubſcribe his Name, but the 


Grant runs in this Manner, wiz. this Act (or Edict) is given by him 


whom the Univerſe W 


>< 


greateſt — in Peta. Ther chief Temple: is on a Mountain 
near the City of 77/4, in the Province of Jralagem. Here their 
High-Prieſt and hy Brethren live in a kind of Convent, ur 
and are employed by Turns in af re up the ſacred Fire, which 
they ſay was lighted ſome thouſand Years ago 

The Ruins of Per/epolis, and the Temple « of the Sun, "abi 
Miles North of Schiras, are Taid to be the moſt magnificent on 45 
Face of the Earth. 
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| Situation and Extent, *% . c 7 
Miles 

wn We 92 70 2000 
on Lat. | "Broadch' 150 3 
JOUNDED ek Tartary and Tibet on the North; by 
another Part E. 4 7 Tec Ava, and the Bay of Bengal, | 


on the Faſt ; by the Indian Ocean e nd b * 
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VDA within Ganges. 


Grand Diviſions. Provinces. 


1 


| 
| 


"The South Weſt 
Coaſt of India, 


uſually called 4+ 


the Coaſt of | 
Malabar | 


The North Eaſt 


Diviſion of n- 


dia, containing 
the Provinces of 
Bengal, on the 7 
Mouths of the 
Ganges, and | 
thoſe of the 

Mountains of 
Nougracut 


CWeſt Side of I 


| 1 $i/nagar, or 


\ 


6 — 


Carnate— 


1 


— 


4 
* 
- 
ef 
4 
4 


Feſuat — : 
Patna | 
Nec bal — | 


Cc4 


I Bafplore _ 
I Raalconda, Diamond Mines. 


Decan, or Vig- 


. 


- 
P 1 


* 


Chief Towns. | 


_ { Tegapatan, Dutch * 


| 4ngengo, Engliſh 


I Cochin, Dutch 
I Calicut, g 
| Tellicherry, { Engliſh bs 


I Cananore, Dutch 


Manguelore, Dutch and 
Portugueze 


Caræuar, Engliſh 
Goa, Portugueze 
Rajapore, French 
Dundee) 


\ Shoule { Portygueze — 


4 Salſette { Portugueze. 


Dames, Po 


21-30 
Sæwalley 


| Barak, Engliſh and Dutch 
pas ogg 


C * 
. Diz, Portugueze. 


- Calicuta, French 
Fort Wiitian, 75 Gam 
Engliſh 


| Hueghy 
4 Dacce 

| Malda, Engliſh and Dutch 
Chatigan 2 
Naugracut. 

Rajapour. 

Patna. 

Necbal. 


© Rotax, 


Ir 


* Ille and Town, Eng- 


rtugueze | 
Surat, E. Lon. 72. N. Lat. 
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39 INDIA within Ganges. 
Grand Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


[ Faganal 
FJ efſelmere 

i Taifs 
Buckor © 
Multan 
Haican 


Catul. 
N | 


Berar 

Chitor 

Callabar 

Narvar 

| Gualtor 

4 Agra 

 DELLY, E. L. 
79. N. Lat. 28. 

E. 


TUNES Hendowns 
l Caſſimers — — Caſſimere 
ae. —— — aua, 
-Aſmer, or Bando, ——— = *Aſmer. 


Ar. J. This Country, comprehending 3 3 Degrees of Latitude, 


wiz. from 7 Degrees to 40 Degrees, paſſes thro? a great many 
Climates, and conſequently the Air is different in the Southern 
Provinces from what it is in the Northern Provinces: The Northern 
and Midland Provinces of India enjoy a fine, ſerene, temperate 
Air, while thoſe in the South are parched with Heat ſome Months 
in the Year, particularly in April and May, when the hot Winds 
blow for two or three Hours in the Morning with a ſcorching Heat, 
coming over a long Tra& of burning Sand for ſeveral hundred 
Miles: But then about Noon the Wind blows from the Sea, in the 
oppoſite Direction, and refreſhes 2 Country with cooling Breezes; 

for the Wind alters every twelve Hours here, blowing off the Land 
from Midnight till almoſt Noon, and from the Sea the other twelve 


Hours: But this muſt be underſtood to be on, or near the Shore, 


for at a Diitance the Monſoons prevail, which blow fix Months in 
one Direction, and the other fix Months in the oppoſite Direction, 
and they ſhift about the Equinoxes, when the Storms are ſo violent 
that no Ship can live upon the Coaſt, | | 


Mountains.) The chief Mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus on the 
North, which divide India from feel Tartary ; thoſe of Naugra- 


eut, which divide India from the Tartars of Thibet ; and the 


Mountains of Balagate, which run almoſt the whole ns of 
| India, 
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I'N D I A within Ganges. 393 
India, from North to South, theſe are ſo high, and covered with 
Foreſts, that they ſtop the Weſtern Monſoon, the Rains beginning 
a Month ſooner on the Malabar Coaſt than they do on the Eaſtern 
Coaſt of Coromandel. | 


* 


| Rivers.] The chief Rivers are, 1. the Indus, which, riling in the 


Northern Mountains, runs South, and falls into the Indian Ocean, 


by ſeveral Channels, below Tatta ; receiving in its Paffage the 
River Attocł, ſappoſed to be the antient Hydaſpes. 

2. The Ganges, which, riſing in the 2 Northern Mountains 
runs South-Eait, and falls into the Bay of Bengal, by ſeveral 
Channels. - | ; 

3. The Jemmina, which runs from North to South, by Delly 
and Agra, and falls into the Ganges. 

4. The Gmnenga, which, riſing in the Baligate Mountains, runs 
from Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the Bay of Bengal. | 

5. The Chriftina, which riſes alſo in the Baligate Mountains, 
and, running Eaſt, falls likewiſe into the Bay of Bengal. 


- Perſons.) As there are Variety of Climates, ſo there is a great 
Variety of Inhabitants and Complexions, in this extenfive Country, 
viz, Black, White, and Tawny: In the North of India, where 
the Moors or Monguls chiefly reſide, the People are white. 

The Blacks have long, ſhining, black Hair, and fine Features, 
not at all like the Guiney Blacks. 

Towards the South, quite thro* the Middle of India, they are as 
black as Jet ; and on he Coaſt they are of a tawny or olive Com- 
plexion ; and there is a mixed Breed af all theſe compounded 
together. 4 | | 


Habits.) The Habits of all are a Veſt, girt about with a Saſh, 
and a Turbant on their Heads; thoſe of the Moguls, or Mahometang, 
much larger than thoſe of the Blacks. The common Men in the 
South go naked. 2999 | 
The Women have a whole Piece of Muſlin or Calicoe tied about 
their Waiſt, and thrown over their Breaſt and Shoulders, like a 
broad Belt: Their Hair is dreſſed with abundance of glittering 
Trinkets : They wear Bracelets on their Arms and Legs, Rings on 
their Fingers and Toes, a Jewel in their Noſe, which falls upon the 
Lip, and Pendants in their Ears; and the Men alſo wear Bracelets 
on their Arms, of Gold if they can afford it ; if not, of ſome other 
Metal, and perhaps Glaſs ; and every Man of any Faſhion wears a 
Crice or Dagger in his Saſh. | | 


Genius. and Temper.) They are a wonderful ingeplogy People, 
hoſpitable and benevolent, There is but one Caſt or Tribe that 
makes Fighting their Profeſſion, and theſe are very brave, but un- 
diſciplined ; they are called Rajaputes, the Guards or ſtandin 
Forces of the Raja's, the antient igns of the Country. ; 3 
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394 IVD IA within Ganges. 
for the reſt, they are the moſt inoffenſive People in the World, and 
would not be guilty of aſſaulting another, or of any Rudeneſs, upon 
any Account whatever. | | 


Animals.) The Animals of this Country are Elephants, Camels, 
Horſes, Oxen, Buffaloes; Sheep, Deer, Lions, Tygers, and all 
Manner of wild Beaſts and Game, and there is great Plenty of Fiſh 


By and Fowl. - 


There are alſo Serpents, Scorpions, Muſqueto's, Locuſls, and 


ſhining Flies, which appear like Stars upon Trees in the Night, 


Monkies abound and are adored here. 


Produce.] Their principal Fruit Trees are the Palm; Coco-nut, 


Tamarind, Guava, Mango, Plantain, Pine-apple, Orange, Lemon, 
Pomegranate, and the Melon; theſe they have in the greateſt Per- 
fection. I he Country alſo produces Rice, Wheat, Pepper, and a 


great Variety of Garden Stuff. 


Travelling.) Here are no Horſes fit for the Saddle or Coach, 
only a very ſmall Breed. The Indian Cavalry conſiſts of Horſes 
brought out of Pera or Tartary, at an exceſſive Price. Their 
Camels and Oxen are their Beaſts of Burthen, and their Oxen will 
carry a Man very well a good round Trot; but the uſual Way of 


travelling is in a Palanquin, or Couch, covered with a bending 


Canopy, and carried by four Men that will trot along, Morning and 
Evening, forty Miles Day; and of theſe uſually ten are hired, 
who carry the Palanquin by Turns, four at a Time. 


Manafafures and Traffic.] The Manufactures of India are chiefly 


Muſlin, Calicoe, and Silk. They have ſome Merchant Ships of 


their own, and traffic with the Countries bordering upon India, and 
particularly with Perfia ; but the Europeans uſually take off moſt of 
their Manufactures, and pay Silver for them. Great Part of the 
Silver that is brought from America, is carried to the Eaſ-Indies by 
the Merchants of every European Nation; and, as they have the 
richeſt Diamond Mines in the World here, no Countfy abounds in 
Wealth more than this, as Koz/i Kaz experienced when he plunder: 
ed Dh, the Capital. | nee 


Revolutions and memorable Events. 
_"—_ D I A was probably firſt peopled from Perfia, that Kingdom 


being contiguous to it, and in the Way from Meſopotamia, where 
it ſeems to be agreed the Deſcendants of Noah firſt ſettled after 
the Flood. But, whoever were the firſt Inhabitants, the Ethiopians 


next poſſeſſed the Southern Diviſion of the Peninſula, as is evident 


from their Poſterity ſtill remaining there, not a white Man, or any 


other Complexion but Blacks, poſſeſſing any Part of that Country; 


and 
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and that they came from Ethiopia is evident, not only from their 
Complexion, but from their long Hair and regular Features, very 
different from the Guiney Blacks. A further Evidence of their 
being the Deſcendants of the Ethiopians, is, that the Queen of 
Sheba, or Ethiopia, made Preſents to Salomon of the fine Spices 
which only grow in India, and were fetched from theſe Colonies 
of Ethiopians planted here. If it be objected, that the People of this 
Country might be originally black, that is not likely, becauſe none 
of the Natives of the other Parts of India are black, tho* they lie 
much nearer the Equator, | 

The next People that poſſeſſed theſe Shores were the Arabian, 
for all the Coaſt almoſt was ſubject to Arabian or Mahbometan ' 
Princes, when the Portugueze arrived here in 1500 ; and theſe had 
probably diſpoſſeſſed the Ethiopians, and driven them up into the 
Midland Country, where they ſtill inhabit, . 

The next People that invaded India were the Mongul Tartars, 
under Tamerlane, about the Year 1400, who fixed his third Son, 
Miracha, in the North of India and Perſia: But the Southern 
Peninſula of India was not reduced under the Obedience of the 
Mogul Princes until the Reign of Azrengzebe, who began his Reign 
about the Year 1667.— He had ſeen ſome of the large Diamonds 
that were dug in the Mines of Golconda, which induced him to 
invade that King's Dominions, and afterwards the Territories of the 
reſt of the Arabian Princes in India, and made an entire Conqueſt 

of all the open Country as far as Cape Comorin, the moſt Southern 
Promontory of India. But, the Midland Country being very 
mountainous and woody, and ſubject to ſeveral Ethiopian Princes 
called Raja's, the Monguls could never reduce all theſe ; ſome of 
them preſerve their Independency to this Day, and acknowledge no 
Superior. Aurengzebe was upon the Throne when the Writer 
of theſe Sheets was in India: He lived to the Year 1707, and was 
near a Hundred when he died: He never eat any Meat, or taſted 
ftrong Drink. 1 | 
The preſent Great Mogul is a great Grandſon of Aurengzebe's : 
He was made Priſoner by Noli Kan, and obliged to cede the 
North-Eaſt Provinces of India to the Crown of Per fra, to obtain his 
Liberty: And Kouli Kan, having amaſſed a prodigious Treaſure in 
India, loſt one Half of it in paſſing the River Indus, the Veſſels 
which had it on board being driven down the Stream into the 
Ocean, by the Violence of the Monſoons, which ſhifted at that 
Time. | | | 


Conſtitution.) The Mogul is an abſolute Prince, and his Crown 
hereditary, or rather he aſſigns the greateſt Part of his Empire to 
his eldeſt Son, and divides the Reſidue among his younger Sons; 
but they all uſually aſpire to their Father's Throne upon his Death, 
and fight it out till there is but one left. A Prince of the Royal 
Family muſt be an Emperor or nothing ; the reigning Prince 0224 
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ſuffers a near Relation to live. In Pera, tis obſerved, they only 

oro the Eyes of all ſuch Princes as they apprehend may be their 
vals. _ 

Forces] The Forces of the Mogul are computed to amount to 
oo, ooo Horſe, of his Morguls or white Subjects, who are uſually 
enominated Maors in India; befides the Forces of the Raya's, or 

black Princes, which may amount to as many more ; and theſe 

mount the Mogu/”s Guard frequently with twenty Thouſand Men 
by Turns; they are moſt of them Foot, and, when the Mogul at- 
tacks any of the unſubdued Raja in the Defiles and Paſles of the 

Mountains, he makes Uſe of the Rajaputes in. the Service of the 


TIT... 


Revenues.) The Revenues of the Mogul are computed at forty 
Millions Sterling, ariſing from the Duties on Merchandize, Trade, 
and the Labour of the People ; but chiefly from the Preſents of the 

eat Men, and the Revenues of the numerous Provinces, every 
Viceroy, or Nabob, and Governor, being obliged to tranſmit to 
Court a Kind of Tribute annually from every Province: The 
Raja or black Princes under the Dominion of the Mogul pay him 
an annual Tribute alfo. 


Religion.) The Monguls and Moors, and the Deſcendants of the 
Arabs, are all Mahametans, of the Sect of Omar, being the fame 
with that of Turkey, and therefore needs no further Deſcription, 
The Blacks are all Pagans, of whom they reckon up three or 
four Score ſeveral Cafts or Tribes that will never intermarry, or fo 
much as eat with one another, or with the People of any other 
Nation or Religion. | | If Tg 

The moſt honourable of theſe Tribes is that of the Bramins, 


Succeſſors of the antient Brachmans, who are their Prieſts ; the next 


are the Rajaputes, or Military Men; and the third the Banyans, or 


res. 


And the Sect that abſtains from Marriage, tis ſaid, does it that 


no Creatures may be ſtifled by their mutual Embraces, 


Coins.) The Coins we meet with in this Country are the Pice or 
Caſh, which are of Copper, and about the Value of a Halfpenny ; 
Fanams, a Silver Coin of the Value of Three-pence ; the Roupee, 
another Silver Coin, two Shillings and Three-pence ; the Gold 
Moor or Roupee, which is about the Value of fourteen Silver 
Roupees ; and the Pagoda, ſo called from having the Figure of a 
Pagoda ftamped upon it, is of the Value of nine Shillings. The laft 
are coined chiefly by the Raja's, or petty Princes; they are flat on 
one Side, and the other is convex. The Gold and Silver Coins 
are finer here than in any other Country. Foreign Coins alſo are 
current in this Country. 1 3 
| Language.] 
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Language.] Beſides the Bramin Language, there are the Malabar 
and Jentoe Tongues, which are moſt commonly ſpoken by the 
Pagans, the one upon the Malabar Coaſt, and the other on the 
Coaſt of Coromandel; but no Language is more univerſally under- 
ſtood on the Coaſts, and in the trading Towns, than the Portuguexe, 
which is the Lingua Franca of that Part of the World ; but this is 
mixed with fome Indian Words, and not ſpoken in that Purity as 
in Portugal. The Pagans generally write on the Coco- nut, or 
Palm Tree Leaves, with an Iron Stile or Bodkin. 

A Specimen of the Berga! or Jentoe Language, in their Pater- 
noſter, follows : | 
Bappa hita, jang adda de ſurga; namma-mou jadi berſalti 3 
rad at mou mendarang ; kandhatimou menjadi de bumi ſepertj de ſurga 3 
roti kita derri 55 hari-hari membrikan kita ſabari inila; makka 
ber-ampunla pada kita dooſa kita, ſeperti kita ber-am-punakan ſiapa 
berſala kapada kita ; d\jang-an hentar kita kapada tjobakan ; teta- 
pi lepamten kita dari jang djakat; harna moupun'ja radjat daan 
kawwas fahan daan ber beſſaran ampey kakhal. Amin. | 

A Specimen of the Malabar Language, in their Pater-nofter : 

Paramandalang pellile irukkira engel pidawe ; ummudejia namum 
artoſchikka padduwadaga ; ummudejia ratſchijum wara ; ummudejia 
fittum paramandalattile ſcheja padum-apole pumijilejum ſcheja paddu- 
evadaga ; annannulla engel oppum engellukku innudarum ; engel 


caden cararukku nangel porukkuma pole nirum engel cadengelei engel- 


lukku porum; engelei tſchodineijile pirawe ſchija dejum ; analo tin- 
meijile ninnu engeles letſchittu kollum.; adedendal ratſchiammum 
pelamum magi meijum ummakks eunenneik/ kumunda jirukkuda. Amen. 


Curioſitiet.] Among the Curioſities of the hither India, the 
Diamond Mines in the Kingdem of Golconda are not the leaſt ; 
there are no Mines in the World that equal them in the Goodneſs 
or Size of the Diamonds, exeept*thofe lately diſcovered in Brazil, 
and the Water of theſe is not comparable to thoſe of Golconda. 

The Hoſpitals the Banians endow for ſick and lame Animals is 
another Curioſity. | 

The Mogul's Camp alſo is a great Curioſity, for he lives in the 
Field during the fair Seaſon, which laſts four or five Months, when, 
beſides the Military Men, which amount to above one hundred 
thouſand, who carry their Wives and Families with them, he is 
attended by moſt of the great Men in the Empire, and followed 
by all Manner of Merchants and Tradeſmen from the Capital Cities, 
amounting in the Whole to upwards of a Million of People ; and 


with theſe he makes a Tour of a Thouſand Miles every Year, 


through ſome Part of his Dominions, and hears the Complaints of 
the meaneſt of his Subjects, if they happen to be oppreſſed by his 
Nabobs (Viceroys) or Governors. 

There is a Caravan of ten thouſand Camels and Oxen, thzt con- 


ſtantly attend the Camp, and bring in Proviſions from every Part of 


the 


. 
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the Country. The Commander of this Caravan is ſtiled a Printe, 
and is veſied with great Power, as he 1s to furniſh the Court and 
Camp with Proviſionss. | | 1 
This Camp is at leaſt twenty Miles in Circumference ; they en- 
camp in a round Form; the Mogul's Tent and thoſe of his Women 
are on an Eminence in the Middle, and ſeparated from the reſt by 
2 high Skreen or Incloſure. Beyond this are the Nobility, Gene- 
rals, and People of Diſtinction in another Circle, and the reſt ſuc- 
ceed in Circles, according to their Quality ; the inferior People 
being neareſt the Outſide of the Camp. Nor muſt we forget the 
Antiquities in the Iſland of Canorin or Salſette, oppoſite to Bom- 
bay, which all Writers take Notice of, particularly an ancient 
Temple cut out of a Rock, and afcended by a vaſt Number of 
Steps cut out of the ſame Rock; the Roof is arched, the Door and 
Columns grand ; -it conſiſts of three Iſles, Part of them covered by 
a Cupola; it is repleniſhed with ſach Images as the Indians ſtill 
worſhip. In another ſmall Iſland near this, there is the Figure of 
an Elephant cutout of the Rock as big as the Life, from whence the 
Iſland is call'd E/zphanta. | | | 
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INDIA beyond GA NGES, or the further 
Heninſula of I N D I A. 


Situation and Extent. 
1 Miles. 
Between C92 and 109 5 E. Lon. 8 Length 2000 ⁊ 


Between 3 I and 30 5 N. Lat. Breadth 1000 


OUN DE D by e on the North; by China and the 

Chinefian Sea on the Eaſt ; by the ſame Sea and the Straits of 
Malacca on the South; and by the Bay of Bengal and the hither 
india on the Weſt, 


Grand Diviſions. Subdi iviſions. Chief Towns. 
euer. J. 8 J 
Weſt Va Au 
Arracan Arracan. 
Peg —— Pegu, E. Lon. 9. N. 
. 2 2 7-30. 
Martaban — artaban 
On the South- Siam!⸗ĩũ᷑ siam, E. Lon. 101. N. 
Weſt | | Lat. 14. 
Malacca —— Malacca, E. Lon. 101, 
CN. Lat. 2-30. 
| 23 Tonquin — Y ( Cachao, or Keceio, E. 
On the North- z Lon. 105. N. Lat. 
Eaſtt — | Fa | 
BY, 2 PAs 


Cochin China 
On the South-Eaſt4 Cambodia — : . 
C Chiampa —— Padram 


Mountains.) Mountains run from North to South the whole 
Length of the Country almoſt; but near the Sea are low Lands, 
annually overflowed in the rainy Seaſon, which laſts half the Vea, 
at leaſt in the Southern Provinces. | 


Rivers. ] 
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Rivers. ] Their chief Rivers are thoſe, 1. Of Domea in Tonguin, Vi 
which rod ſtom North tb South; and falls into the Chingchn Sea, 81 
paſſing by Keccio the Capital. 2. The River Mecon, which runs 
from North to South through LA, and Cambodia, and falls by two * 
Channels into the Chine/ian Sea. 3. Menan, which runs from 3 
North to South through Siam, and falls into the Bay of Siam. 4. th 

The River Aua, which, joining that of Pegu, falls into the Bay of 


Bengal. | 
| r Hs Cl 
Air.] In the North of this Country the Air is dry and healthful, ov 
but the Southern Provinces, being very hot and moiſt, eſpecially their vit 
; Vallies and Lowlands near the Sea and the Rivers, are not {6 health- H 
ſul; and yet here they build moſt of their Towns, their Houſes 
ſtanding upon high Pillars to ſecure them from the Flood, during 
which Seaſon they have no Communication with one another but th 
by Boats; and ſuch Storms of Wind, Thunder, and Lighthing th 


happen about the Equinoxes, on the Shifting of the Monſdens, as 
are ſeldom ſeen in this Part of the World. The Vear is not divi- 
ded into Winter and Summer as with us, but into the wet and dry Cc 
Seaſon, or into the eaſterly and weſterly Monſoons, which Term an 
is ſometimes apply d to thoſe periodical Winds, and ſometimes to me 
the wet and dry Weather. There are Sea and Land Bfeezes near 
the Coaſt which ſhift every 12 Hours, as in the hither India, when 


the ſtormy Weather ceaſes. © Tr 
Name!] The Inhabitants of the Southefii Diviſion of this Penin- - 
ſula are uſually called Ma/ays, from the Country of Malacca. of 


Petſons and Habits of the Siamtefe.} They are of a good Stature, 
ſeldom corpalent; of a tawhy or olive Complexion, not any of fan 
chem black as in the hither Penififuts, though they lie nearer the mo 

uator, from whence” tis evident that it is not the Sun alone Se: 

wa 
lea 


which is the Occaſion of the black Complexion. The Faces of both 
Men and Women are of the broadeſt, with high Cheek-Bones, and 


l | their Foreheads fuddenly contract and terminate in a Point, as well 
i as their Chins 3 they have fark ſmall Eyes, not very brifk ; theit 
| Jaws hollow, large Mouths and thiek pale Lips, and their Teeth Ky 
1 = os their Noſes are ſhort, and round at the End, and their She 
. 5 rs „ Which they account a Beauty; long Nails, growing an ſell 
| Inch or two beyond: their Fingers Ends, . Toda — ab a8 Pri 
Ornaments; they have thick lank Hair, which both Men and Wo- firſt 
f men cut ſo ſhort that it reaches no lower than their Ears, and the th 
4 Women make it ſtand up on their Foreheads. The Men pull off 1 
0 their Beards by the Roots inſtead of ſhaving them, and do not leave this 
| — 2 as Whiſkers ; and ſuffer nd Hair on their Bodies below the the 
5 e. „ | | | 
j The Habit of a Man of Quality is a Piece of Calicoe tied about ic 
| 


his Loins, which reaches down to his Knees, this is called the Pagne ; 
| | „ 
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he wears alſo; a Muſlin Shirt, without Collar, or Wriſtbands; In 
Winter they wear a Breadth of Stuff, or painted Linnen over their 
Shoaldess, like a Maste oo to 4 gevingyD 
The King wears a Cap in the form of a Sugar-loaf, ending with. 


2 Circle, or Coronet of precious Stones about it; and thoſe of his 


Officers have Circles of Gold; Silver or Vermilion gilt, to diſtinguiſh 
their Quality. 


The Women alſo wrap a Cloth or Pagne about their Middles, 


which hangs down to the Calf of their Legs; and they have another 
Cloth with which they cover their Breaſts, and throw the Ends 
over their Shoulders; the reſt of their Bodies they leave naked, ha- 
ving no Shifts on, as the Men have, nor any covering for their 
Heads but their Hair. The common People go almoſt naked. 


or Inclination to alter their Faſhions, and do not admire the Curi- 
olities of Foreign Countries, as we do. * 1 


— * : % 


Soil and Produce.) The Animals and rode of Siam ate the 
ſame as in the Peninſula of the hither Iadia, only they abound much 
more in Elephants, and the Country is longer flooded in the rainy 
deaſon. Their moſt fruitful Lands are made ſo by the Earth that is 
waſhed down from the Mountains, and the Mud and Slime the Flood 
leaves behind when it retires. 8 


Trafic] The King engroſſes moſt Patt of the Trade of the 
fed. himſelf, and even deſcends to fell Goods by Retail in 
Shops by his Factors. He ſometimes alſo agrees with the Duzch;'to 
{ell them all the Skins and Furs the Country affords, at à certain 
Price; and thereupon his Subjects are oblig d to ſell them to him 
firſt, at his own Price. 7 ay er AT af He WM 1 


4 


- Traffic at Malacca.) The principal Trade of the Egli, tn 
this Country, is Fea. at the — Malacca, in the F 45 of 
the Dateb. Hither the Engl; ſend two or three Country Shipe 

yearly, from the Coaſt of — and Bay of Bengal; with Ca- 
icoes, flight Silks, Opium, e. and make profitable Returns in 
Canes, Rattans, Benjamin, Long-Pepper 7 Sugar- candy, Sapan 
D 2 d . Wood, 
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Wood, and ſometimes Gold may be had at a reaſonable Rate; but 
this is 4 Trade prohibited by the Dutch, and carried on by the 
Copnivance of the Governor, Council, and Fiſcal; and 'tis obferved 


' that the Mayiftrates and principal' Officers in the Dutch Settlements, 
being moſt of them Friends or Relations of thoſe who compoſe the 


State, unc ent: Abroad to make their Fortunes, will deal almoſt 


with ee to 3 their private Families, notwithlanding 
bition of the Company.” - 
| wa Travellers Relate; that Cloves and Notmeg grow here, 
| whereas loves are the Produce of Ambeyna and the Molucca 
Hands brlly,- and Nutmegs and Mace of the Banda Wands, which 
f Be above a Thouſand Miles Eaſt of Malacca; but it may be true 
that Foreigners meet with theſe Spices at Malacca, which they may 
comma of heir Dutch Governors aud Officers, wag mage” no  {cruple 
 CAISTEDT: So __ - Ii 5 a 
Qin. They h king but one Sort of Silver Coins, called «Tye, 
which are all of the fame Faſhion, and have the ſame Stamps ; but 
ſome axe leſs than others; they are of the Figure of a Cylinder, or 
Roll, bent both Ends together, and have a Stamp on each Side, 
with odd-CharaQers, the Meaning of which our Travellers give'us 
no Account of; thoſe on one Side are included within a Ring, 
and thoſe on the Reyerle within a Fi _ of he Shape of a 
Heart.. 21 +7 Parte" 
_ Twi Tycall ſhould weigh half”: French: Crown, and is Pe 
5 4 three Shillings and three Half. pence; they have no Gold 
er: Copper Money ; Gold is reckoned among their Merchantable 
Commodities, and is twelve times the Value of Silver. 

' Thoſe Shells Cori's ſerve to buy little Matters ; they 
de found» \Thiefly at the Malie Hands, to the South of 
Alia, and ate current in all Countries therenbouts; they 
_ - differ in their Price, as they are plentiful or ſcarce ; but 

— Value — W- at + os is «97s A NT kindred for a 
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Religion of Siam. As to the Reli jon ab ay 8 they 
worſhip one ſupreme God, in every Kingdom of the further India, 
differing in little elſe bat in the Form of the Images of the ſubaltern 
Deities," chat are the Objects of their Idolatry. Every Siameſe Tem- 

ple has its Convent of Frlars annexed to it, and they have 4 Pro- 
| Number of Nunneries,  Befides the Images in their 
emples, whereof the Elephant and the Horſe are the chief, they 


| worſhip every thing almoſt animate and inanimate, Beaſts, Birds, 


Fiſhes, Woods, : Mouritains, -*Rivers; e. ard in general believe 
de Doctrine of Tranſmigratibn, that their Souls enter into 
ſome Animal when they die, and, after having undetgone ſeveral 
—— arrive edengrh ant ene Blifs, "and enjoy an eter. 
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T HE Kings, in the Peninſula beyond Ganges are genetally 
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Language.) The Malayan and Siameſe prevail generally in this 
Peninſula, except in / Torgu#n, which adjoining to Ching; their 
Tongue ſeems to be a Dialect of the C. bo butt 

The Malayan Pater-nofter : Bappa kita, jang adda de ſurza; namma 
mou jad: ber fakti ; radjat-mu mendarang 3 tima menzads Me bums 
ſeperti de ſurga ; roti kita derri ſa hari-hari membrikan kita | /a-hari 
inila ; makka ber-ampunla pada- ita dooſa kita, ſeperti hita! ber-ampunt» 
alan fiapa ber. ſala kapada hitaz d jang an hentar kita kapada jau 
tan, tetapdi lepajten kita dari jang d jalat; tarna mu; pu jc va. 
j at, dean kawaſſahan, daan berboſſaran ſampey kakakal.- min-. 

The Pater-noſter of Siam: Pos orad giaſe ſosuen i thio fra bat 
fra chot tob hayn ; con tang lat tovat pra ponn moang, pra cob hay dab 
tie rao, hat leo neung, kiat pra mogan hain din ſame? ſouan ; bd harr ao 


taub van cod hat die kit pras wann nijy, coo prot | bap rao femar Yao prot 


p88tam Rt rao; gaa hat prao top nat coang bap, bac p8 kiaa anera otam 
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Revolutions and memorable Events in Siam. 
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abſolute, and their Governments as ſubje& to frequent Re- 
volutions as that of the Turks. We knew little or nothing'of this 


Part of the World till the Portugueze difedvered the Way to Ii 


by the Cape of Good Hope, about two hundred and fifty eat ago 3 
and as we are not acquainted with their Hiſtories, or indeed whether 
they have any written Accounts of former Times, we muſt be con- 
tent with ſuch Traditions as we ſind amon em. The People 
of Siam relate, that one of their Kings, who reigned- about the Feat 
1547, was poiſoned by his Queen on his Return from the Wars, to 
avoid his Revenge for the Violation of his Bed during his Abſence # 
and that the Queen ſoon after found Means to ſet the Crown'upow 
the Head of her Gallant ; and that both of them were ſoon'after 
depoſed and put to Death by the Brother of the deceaſed King, 
who afterwards aſcended the Throne ID 
r Father was an Uſurper, and not ſo much as related 
to the Royal Family, and, having depoſed his Sovereign, afte | 
ſtrangled him; the Uſurper 1 thirty Years, and then was 
ond 2 Brother, and not his Son. 30 8 | 
ele Kings are repreſented as very barbarous; they maintain 
their Authority by rendering — to their Supjects, 
never attempting to gain their Affections, and conſequently live in 
perpetual Fear and Diſtruſt of all about them. 
The King formerly uſed to ſhew himſelf to his People four or five 
Times a Vear, but of late he is rarely ſeen twice à Fear, and then 
it is upon an Elephant, ar a Throne placed upon an Eminence of 2 
conſiderable Height. „ „: r 


oa 
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Forces.) His Forces are as numerous as his Subjects; he com- 
mands the Service of all both in Peace and War; the chief Strength 
of their Armies is in their Elephants, of which they maintain ſeveral 
Hundreds trained up to the War. * | 


Neuen,] His Revenues ariſe from the Lands of the Crown, 

and a Rent chat is paid him in kind out of all the Lands in his King- 

dom; and by Monopolies of almoſt every Branch of Trade; but he 

does not receive in Money above 600,900 J. per Annum. His Ex- 

pences at the ſame Time are very ſmall, as his Court and Armies are 

maintained out of the Lands of the Crown, and ke has the Service of 
hi Subjects 6 Months in the Year without Wages. 1 


- » Conftitation in Tonquin and Cochin China] The Conſtitution 
of the Government of Tonguin is very particular. The King en- 
Joys only the Name, and the Prime Miniſter, or Viceroy, has all the 
ower, and to him all People make their Court. The King is a 
_ kind of a Priſoner of State, and brought out of his Caſtle once a 
Year to receive the Homage of his People ; and the Prime Miniſter 
declares he takes the Adminiſtration of the Government upon him 
ſelf, only to eaſe his Prince of the Trouble, and that he may enjoy 
his Pleaſure without Interryption or Reſtraint ; and thus it has been 
- Ffor'an hundred Years and upwards; the King's Son has ſucceeded to 
the Name, and the Son of the Miniſter to the Power. The King of 
Tonquin was formerly Kingiof Cochin China, and all the Eaſt Side 
of the further Peninſula of India, and uſed to appoint a Viceroy in 
each Kingdom; but both of them uſurped the Sovereign Power, 
and ſet up ſor themſelves at the ſame Time, only the Viceroy of 
; * faffered 8 to retain the Title, and governs in 
his Name, as was the Caſe formerly in France. The People are eaſily 
cajoled with Names; if there be but the Name of a King or a 
Parliament left, they ſeldom conſider the real Alterations that have 
been made in their Conſtitution. The preſent French King is de- 
ended from an Uſurper, and the Parliaments are no more than 
Tools of his Power; and, had Cromwel/ aſſumed the Name and 
Title of a King, it is highly probable his Poſterity might have en- 
Joyed this Crown with as an unlimited an Authority as the Deſcen- 
dants of Hugh Capet do in France. - FR Iv 


* Government ef Matacca.] As to Malacca, the Southern Part of 
this Peninſula, the Dutch are entirely Maſters and Sovereigns of it, 
li being poſſeſſed of the City of Malacca, the Capital, and ſeveral other 
—_— Settlements on the Coaſt ; and here they uſually have a Squadron of 
#9 Men of War, which commands the Coaſts of both the hither and 
. „ india,' and the Straits of Malacca, through which none can 
* page, without their Leave, into the Chinefian Sea; and they actually 
4: - _ make the Portygueze pay Toll for paſſing them, from whom they 
j took the City of Malacca, ener 
| | Product 
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* » Produce and Manufafures of Tonquin.] The Country of Ten- 
guin produces great Quantities of Silks, ſuch as Pelongs, Saplees, 
Hawkins, Peniaſcoes, and Gawſe; the Pelongs and Gawlſe are ſome- 
times plain, and ſometimes flower d, They make alſo ſeveral other 


Forts of Silk, but theſe are chiefly bought up by the Zxgh/ and 


Dutch. A * Ye 0” eagieg 

The Lacquered Ware is another great Manufacture in this King- 
dom, and eſteemed the beſt in the World next to that of China and 
Japan; and the Difference between the one and the other is not ſo 
much in the Paint and Varniſh, as in the Wood, which is much bet- 


1 


ter in Japax than here. 


- 
” 


The Lacquer Houſes are-looked upon to be very unwholſome from 
a poiſonous Quality which is ſaid to be in the Lacquer, making the 
Workmen break out in great Botches and Boils; from hence allo are 
brought Turpentine, Muſk, Rhubarb, and ſeveral other Drugs, In 
this Country alſo may be had Lignum Aloees. al 
Though Tonquin be full of Silk, they ſeldom apply themſelves to 
work it till the Shipping arrives; the People are kept ſo miſerabl 
poor by the great Lords to whom the Lands belong, and wh 

aſſals they are, that they have not Money to purchaſe Materials; 


and therefore Foreign Merchants are forced to advance them Money, 


and wait ſeveral Months till their Goods are wrought. TIT 
The People of Tonquin and ' Cochin China, which lie under the 
fame Parallel with thoſe of Stam, are of the like Stature and Com- 
plexion; their Habits, however, are different. The To nol and 
the Inhabitants of Cochin China wear a long Gown, which is | 
about them with a Saſh, and the Sexes are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable by 
their Garb ; the Quality uſually wear Silk, but they never think 
themſelves finer than in Exgliſb Broad Cloth, either red or green; 
and have Caps of the {ame Stuff with their Gowns. Inferior People 
and Soldiers generally wear Cotton Cloth, dyed of a dark Colour; 
poor People go bare-headed, except in the rainy | Seaſons, when 
they wear tiff broad-hrimmed Hats, made of Reeds, or Palm Leaves; 
they fit croſs-legged after the Manner of the S:ame/e, and other Aa- 
tics, and have Couches or Benches, covered with fine Matt, round 
the Rooms where they entertain their Friends. | 

This People are excellent Mechanics, and mighty fair Dealers, 
not given to Tricking and Cheating like the Chineſe. 

Soil and Produce of Tonquin.] The Soil of Tonguin has been gra- 


dually formed by the Earth, which the Floods waſh down, from the 


Mountains ; and the Mud, which the River leaves behind, makes 
the Earth exceeding fruitful, as far as it extends. All the higher 
Grounds are dried and burnt up by the Sun, ſoon after the Rains are 
over ; and, though ſome of their Lands are naturally fruitful, yet 
they are ſo ſubje& to Drought, Inſects, and other Inconveniences, 
that they are ſometimes deprived of their Harveſt, in the Uplands, 
ſeveral Years together, and ſuch Years are generally ſucceeded with 


peſtilential Diſtempers, | 
pd Upon 
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- Upon the Land which the Inundation does not reach, they ſome- 
times ſow Wheat, and water it like a Garden, by little Channels cut 
through the Fields. The Coins of Siam and Malaces and thoſe of 
| N 8 Cochin Ching. | 


ieee The greateſt Ouioßties in this Peninſula of Toda, 
* their Klephant of which they have greater Numbers than in any 
other 275 the World; many Hundreds of them are trained up to 
War. Theſe Animals do not come to their full Growth till they 
are an landed Years old, and live ſeveral hundred Years afterwards, 
and are certainly the moft ſagacious and tractable Animals in Na- 
ture. There is a white Elephant in Siam, that is almoſt adored, 


there not being another of the Colour; they believe this Elephant is 


animated by the Soal of ſome great Prince, and for that Reaſon 
the King never rides upon him, and he is ſerved in Plate, and treat- 
— as a Monarch; next to the white Elephants, the black are in moſt 

As the Siameſe . no Clocks or Watches bot what are brought 
from Europe, they make uſe of a hollow Copper-Ball, with a little 
Hole in it, which, being put on the Top of a ob of Water, lets in 
ie Water by Degrees, and finks when the Hour is out; this 
ſerves them inſtead of an Hour-glaſs, and, as they have no Clocks 
they give Notice of the ard by riking with a Hammer, on a great 
brazen Vaſe. 

Another Curiofity, we meet with here, is their puniſhing Lying, 
as ſeverely as we do Perjury. 

' "Here too we meet with Tryals by Fire and Water Ordeal like 
thoſe of our Sa on Anceſtors, where ſufficient Proof is wanting in a 
criminal Profecution. - 

Another kind of Proof is by ſwallowing Pills, which the Prief 
adminiſters to both Parties with terrible Imprecations, and the Party 
which keeps them in his Stomach, without 9 is ad judged 
innocent. 

An unjuſt Introder and boſſeſſor of Lands is deemed as criminal 
i this Country as Rodbe 9 
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> OUNDED by the Ruſſian Tartary on the North; by the 
Pacific Ocean, which divides it from North America, on the 

Eat; by the Chinefian Sea, South; and by 7. nl. * an 
rien Councties of Thiket and Ru, on the Wel. it 
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£6t Ahe pads There are (ov Miodutius M i theirhighet 
Hills arp in C nean Tartary. r e eee Ans 


© Rivers. The chief Rivers of thi Empire' are; 1. The J. 
2 which was, till lately, the Boundary between Ruſſian and 
Chine/ian Tartary ; but, + by. the laſt Treaty between thote Powers, 
incſe” obtained the Liberty of Hunting beyond that River; 
which ogcaſions/ Chinefian Tarteryi to be extended to 55 Degrees 
North; that is, 5 Degrees North of the River Yamour, in Moll's 
Maps: Thi River riſes in Ruſian Tartary, and, running from Weſt 
falls into the Sea of Corea, oppoſite to the Land of Jeſs. 


en The River Argus. which, riſing in a Lake in Mangul Tartary, 
al 


runs from South to North, and falls into the River Tamonr; this 


is the Weſtern Boundary between Chinefran and Rr ffran Tartary. 


7 The Crocceus, called 2 the Heambe, or Yellow: Kiver, which, 
rifng in Thibetian Tartary, runs from Weſt to Eaſt, and, entering 
the great Wall, in the Province of Nef, bends to the Soutli Eaſt, 
and paſſing by Caiſum, diſcharges itſelf into the Gulf of Nanking; this 
River carries a yellow'Slime or Mud along with it, from: whence. it 
obtained the Name of Heambs. 4. The River Kan or the Blue River, 
ſo named from the Colour of its Waters, riſes in the Province of Va- 
nam, and, gs, pt North, then turns Ealt, and having formed 
ſeveral Lakes, the City of Nanking, and below that City falls 
into the Gulf of Nazking.” Theſe two Rivers of Crocceus and Kjam, 
are valily large and deep; the Chine/e relate they are not fathoma- 
ble in ſome Places. 5. he River fa, riſing in the Province of 


bY F ee runs South Eaſt to the City of ante ; ab falls into the 


3 at the Iſland of Macao. Ml 
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1 Beſides theſe Rivers,.. .are — 459 nay table Ca 
nals, of a vaſt Extent, fome of them a thouſand Miles in Length, 
and deep enough to carry Veſſels of a yery great Burthen. The 
chief of them are lined with hewn- Stone on the Sides, and, boy 
the Boats don't ſail, 2 drawn by the Strength of 
There are abundance of Fa 
Water; and ſome relate that there are almoſt as * e upon 
the Ware upon the Land, Ss i 


> 21 Y «F: ; 4 * 
Ai] This Country running through ſo ieee the Air 

is very different in the Northern and Southern Provinces. The 
South of China, which lies under che Tropic of Cancer, is exceſſive 


hot, and has its annual periodjcal Rains, as other Countries under 


the ſaine Parallel. The Middle af China enjoys a tem rate 


Climate, and a ſerene Haven; the North is cold, and ſubject 
to the As 1 0 the 8. other away 
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e“ Node In this Variety of 'Climates, they have all 
the Fruits and uce of the Earth, that are produced either in 
hot or cold Countries; and, bein being bleſſed with a fraitful Soil; they 


no Pains in improving it. There is ſcarce'a Spot of Ground 
raiſe ſomething — it. Their Hills are cut into Squares, 


but _ 
which they bank — and, if they meet with a Spring towards 


the Top, ſupply them with Water eſpecially their Rice Grounds, 
in the ath, which wil not thrive unleſs ö Plenty of Water BS terns 


| into them. 


The Tea Plant is peculiar to this Country, of whick they raiſe 
enough to furniſh the whole World. It degenerates if it be tranſ- 


| me into another Country, though it lie under the ſame Pa- 


lel. The Green and the Bohea are the fame Plant, but gathered 
at different Times, and differently cured, one by à natural 
Heat, and the other by Culinary Fires; and the Bohea has 
4 Ingredient mixed with it, that gives it that. yellowiſh 


The Tropical Fruits, which grow in the South of China, have been 
ſo often deſcribed, that it is needleſs to enumerate them here, and 
thoſe in the more Northern Parts of the Country, are the fame with 


8 thoſe under the ſame Parallel in Eirope. - 


No Country produces better raw Silk, -or in _ Quaintities, 


and China and Japan Ware are in a manner peculiar to Wy and * 


jacent Countries. 

The Tallow-Tree ſeems to be peeulher to this Soil. Ir bei 2a 
Fruit whoſe Kernel has all the Qualities of Tallow, both in Smell, 
Colour and Conſiſtency; and they make their Candles of it. Rhu- 
barb they have from the North of China, or rather Tartary, where 
they alſo gather the Plant Ginſeng, whoſe Root, as well as Leaves, 
infuſed in boiling Water, is drank, by People of Figure, inſtead of 
Tea, but is too dear for the common People; to this they! aſcribe the 
Virtues of every other Simple. 

They want no Animals that we have, and have ſome we 
3 to, particularly the odoriferous Stag which . 


Gold Duſt abounds here more than any where, which they get in 


the Sands of Rivulets. If there be any ſuch Wy As Gold Mines 


as Travellers relate, they are never opened. 


Manufacture and 7 raffic. 1 Their chief ManufaQures « are choſe of | 
Silk, Cotton, China-ware, and Cabinets, or Lacquered Ware. 

Their wrought Silks are inexpreflibly fine; their Aclas's, Gold and 
Silver Stuffs, are not to be paralleled; any more than the China- ware 


and Cabinets; but in Hard -ware the Europeans excel them inſi- 


22 ; at Clocks and Watches, Door or Gun-Locks, they are mere 

un 
Their: Paper i is not comparable to ours, but their Ink is good, 
as we experience here, it 3 e over in little oblong 9 
erſons 
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+ Perſons of the Chineſe.] » The Chineſe are generally of moderate 


and thin Beards, pulling up great Part of their Beards by the Roots, 
with Tweezer; they were very fond of the Hair of their Heads, 
which they uſed to wear tyed up in a great Bundle on their Crowns, 
till their Jartar Princes compelled them to cut off their Hair, and 
leave only a fingle. Lock upon their Crown, as the Mabometans in 


all Countries do ; their Complexions incline to tawny, near the Tro- 


ic, bet in the North they are as fair as other People under the ſame 
Parallel, The Women are remarkable for their little Feet, being 
eſteemed their greateſt Beauty; in order to keep, them little, from 
their Infancy they are bound up ſo hard that they can't grow to the 
common Size; the Foot. of a well grown Woman is not much 
bigger than a Child's of four, Years Ole. 
Habit] The Men wear a Cap on their Heads, of the Faſhion 
of a Bell, that does not cover their Ears; they wear alſo a Veſt 
and Saſh, and over the Veſt a looſe Coat or Gown, and a kind of 


their Friends, they throw off every Thing but a Pair of Drawers, 
a as naked as the common People do about the Streets; but 


The Women dreſs with their Hair down, having BORN on their 
Head, in the South; they wear a Silk Veſt, either red, blue, or 


| green, and over it a looſe Gown, with wide Sleeves, and embroi- 


Silk Shoes, but hobble intolerably when they walk, having 
been crippled to make them little Feet. 


" Grin and Temper ] They are of a 'moſt infnuating Addrek, 


and will not decline tne moſt hazardous Enterprizes, where there 
is a Proſpe& of Gain; like the Durch, Trade and Commerce or 
rather Cheating and Over-reaching, ſeems to be the natural bent and 


Genius of this People: Gain is their God, they prefer. it to every. 


thing. A Stranger is in great Danger of being cheated, if he truſts 


to his own judgment; and, if he eniploys a Chineſe Broker, it is 
well” if be..does net join with the Merchant to impoſe on the 


- 


The Men of Figure are perpetually engaged in Purſuit of Places 
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i mult be underſtood. of the Southern Provinces, with which the 


ringing Generation, but the greateſt Hypocrites on the 
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Revolutions and memorable Events. 


H Is Country is ſaid to be called China, from the great 
8 vantity of Silk it produces, the Word China fignith ing 
$ilk, in the Language of ſome of the neighbouring Countries. Cer- 
tain it is, that the Natives know no ſuch Name, but the Empire 
goes by the Name of the Family upon the Throne as in Ina, 
that Country is called the Mogulſſan, from the Mogul Family now w- 
f uropeans give it the Name of [naia, 

or rather have revived" the ancient amn... 
Their Hiſtorians pretend that the Chineſe Empire is of 40, ooo 
Years Standing; but it is certain they have no Hiſtories or Records 
above 2000 Years old: And they aſcribe the Invention of all Arts 
and Sciences, even Huſbandry; Architecture, and Cloathing, to the 
Invention of ſeveral Princes who have reigned within three or 
four Thouſand Years ; and it cannot be ſuppoſed, if the World had 
been 40,000 Years old, but Hooghing, Planting, . Building, and 
Cloathing would have been learnt, long before the laſt 4000 
Years. BY 1 Ludin ie i 
The Cbtineſe have been governed the laſt Hundred Years by 
Tartar Princes. There being two Factions in China, which en- 


8 9 3 bs 


| paged the whole Empire in a Civil War, the weakeſt called in the 


Ling of Nzuche, a little Tartarian Kingdom, to their Afiftance. 
This Prince had no ſooner enabled his Allies to cruſh their Enemies, 
but he took an Occaſion to pick a Quarrel with the Party that called 
him in, and made an entire Conqueſt of the Country, where he ſo 
well eftabliſhed himſelf that his Poſterity ſtill remain upon the 


8 Throne of Cina. | 


As he was very ſenfible his Tartars were much inferior to the 
Chineſe in Number, he obliged the Chineſe to cut off their Hair, 
and change their Habits to the Tartar Faſhion, . it might not 
be diſcovered how inconſiderable a People they were in Compariſon 
of the Chineſe : All the Chine/e Soldiers, eſpecially who liſted amon 
his Troops, he on to put on the Tartar Habit, that they mj 
be looked upon as Tartars, and over-awe their new Subjects; 
it not been for this politic Proceeding, the Chine/z,would ſoon have 


been ſenſible of their Superiority, and put an End to the Tartar 


7 wrurs But what contributed ſtill more to the Eftabliſhment of 
the Tartars, was the employing the Chineſe, both in their Civil a 


Military Affairs; they advanced the moſt popular of the Grandees, 


to be Viceroys, and Governors of . Provinces, and, ſo made them 
acceſſary to the ſubduing their own Country; they remitted to the 
People one Third of their Taxes, governed them by their own 
Laws, and, like our Henry VII. delivered the Commons from that 

Tyranny, the great Men, uſed to exerciſe over them; and, except 

in the Matter of their Hair and Habits, the Tartqrs ſeem, rather to 
have ſubmitted to the Laws of the Chineſe, than, to have impoſed 


any 
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any upon them; and Tartary may now be ſaid rather to be ſubje& 
to China, than Chine to Tartary: For in China is the Seat of the 
Empire; there are the ſupreme Courts of Juſtice, thither all the 
Wealth. "of the united Kingdom is carried, there are all Honours 
and Degrees conferred, and 8 thither all Men will reſort. 
China has gain'd a vaſt Addition of Strength by Tartary, and has 
now no Enemy to fear. Their indigent Northern. Neighbours are 
under the ſame Sovereign, who keeps them in that Subjection that 
they are no longer in a Condition to diſturb: China. The petty 
Tartar Kings, as they are called, are no more than his Viceroys, or 
Governors of Provinces; the Emperor has Forts and Garriſons through 


| their whole Country. 


The Empire of China is Hereditary, unleſs the reigning Emperor 
makes any Alteration in the Succeſſion ; which he can't do without 
the Concurrence of his great Council, which conſiſts of the Princes 
of the Blood, and great Officers of State. 

Every Viceroy and Governor, tis ſaid, is obliged to tranſmit to 
Court an Account of his Adminiſtration annuaily, and if he en- 
deavours to palliate any Miſcarriages, is ſeverely puniſhed ; but ſtill 
It is obſerv'd that there is more Bribery and Corruption in the Ad. 
miniſtration and Magiſtracy in China, than in any Part of the World; 
he that can bribe. higheſt is morally ſure to gain his Point ; there is 


a Circulation of Bribery from the rel to the loweſt. 


Forces, ] The Fotces of the Empire ue ſaid. to amount to five 
Millions, which are a kind of Militia only called out when the Exi- 


L [rn of the State require it. The. Jeſuits have computed that 


ere are in China 155 capital Cities, 1312 of the ſecond Rank, 


Frog 57 fortified 1 ten Millions of Fife and wy Millions of 


y have no Naval Force, though they be a Sea, Coaſt of 


| ſeveral thouſand Miles, and their 9210 in ee is ene if 
7 to that of the European. 


vos | The Revenues of the rern. amount to ene of 
* N 


3 As to their 3 they ſtudy no . but 


their own; their Characters are a ſort of Short-Hand ; every Cha- 


racter fignifies a Word, or a Sentence; they have not to this Day 
the Uſe of Letters ; there are upwards of twenty thouſand of theſe 
Characters; their moſt learned Men are ſcarce Maſters of all of 
them; thoſe in common Uſe. don't. exceed three thouſand, which 
are underſtood in every Part of the E e write bon the 
Top to the Bottom of the Page, * "or 


Religion.) The Chineſe workſp, one ſapreme God,. and ſeveral 
eniferior Deities, who appear t e been Men eminent in their 
2 Ages; y the 17 of Arts and Sciences. 4 

worſhip 


re e 


r 
7 
4 


| worſhipalſo thing, reiner Mountains, Woods, and Rivers, but 
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never ſacrifice to Vice, as other Heathens do. 2 
There are three Secis in China at this Day; firſt the Followers of 
Li- Laotun, who lived, as they ſay, above ſive hundred Years be- 
fore Chriſt. He taught that God was corporeal, and had many 
ſubordinate Deities under his Government; his Diſciples ſtudy Ma- 
gie, and pretend to make that Drink which will give Men Immore . 
tality. | | "4; ng 
1 e ſecond is the Sect of the Learned, who are the Diſciples of 
the o much celebrated Confucius, who left many admirable Pre- 
cepts of Morality, and inſtructed the People in Philoſophy; he 
ſpeaks of God as a moſt pure and perfect Principle, the Fountain 
and Eſſence of all Beings; and, though we are told he prohibited 
Idolatry, he has Temples and Images erected to him, and is wor- 
ſhipped with the profoundeſt Adoration, as appears from the Pope's 
Decree againſt the Jeſuits for allowing their Converts in this idola - 
tro :s Worſhip. _ | "4 3 8 
There is a third Se& much more numerous than either of the 
former, who worſhip the Idol Fe, whom they flile the only God 
of the World. This Idol was imported from India about thirty. - 
two Years after the Death of our Saviour; his Prieſts, the Bonzes, 
teach ſeveral Moral Precepts, and that there is a State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments after this Life; they alſo inculcate into their Fol- 


_ lowers, that it is not lawful to kill any living Creature, or to drink 
Wine; and do not forget to inſtru them how much it is their Duty 


and Intereſt to entertain and nourith their Prieſts, and to build them 
Temples and: Monaſteries, and perform the Penances they enjoin ; 
if they negleR theſe Things, they threaten. them with the ö 
Torments after Death, or that their Souls ſhall animate ſome Vermin, 
or Beaſt of Burden. | 2 08 
They have an Image of Immortality, which they worſhip in the 
Form of a monſtrous fat Man, fitting croſs-legg'd, with a huge 
prominent Belly. There is another, called the Idol of Pleaſure, 
about twenty Feet high; and between theſe, in their Temples, is 
another large Image thirty Feet high, gilded over, with a Crown 
upon his Head, and richly dreſſed ; this they call the great King 
Kang, to whom they pay Adoration. 
The Emperor, being a Tartar, follows the Idolatry of his Nation, 
which does not differ much from that of the Chineſe, except it be 
that they worſhip a living Man, whom they ſtile the Great Lam 


+ 


They give him the Name of Eternal Father, and all the 


Faftern Tartars have the greateſt Venetation for bim; he. js 
ſnewn, in a dark Place in his Palace, illuminated with Lamps. 
That he may be thought immortal, his Prieſts chuſe out one of 

their Number as like him as poſſtble, who ſucceeds him when, he . 
dies, and none of his Votaries doubt his livipg for ever, 
This Country abounds with Idol Temples, which ſtand without 

the City Gates, or in ſolitary Places, .where © Travellers are accome 
modated, by the Religious, with Lodging and Proviſions. By every 
| | emple 
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Temple generally ſtands a Tower, built in Memory of ſome Saint, or 
18 Ay Places are filled with Images and Jamps, that burn 
ht an 

5 Chriſtian Religion made 2 great Progreſs in c about Jacks 

"The Jeluirs relate they had two hundred Churches and 

cn there, but falling out with the Miſſionaries of other Orders, 

and endeavooring to ruin each other, they were all in general ba- 

niſhed the Kingdom; to which nothing contributed more than their 

preaching up the Pope* s Supremacy, affirming that he was ſuperior 

to all 'Temporal Powers, which is a Doctrine the Princes of that 
Part of the World don't-reliſh. _ * 

And it was an odd fort of Chriſtianity that was profeſſed in China 
when it. flouriſh'd moſt, The Jeſuits ſuffered their Proſelytes to 
continue worſhipping Confucius, and their Parents and Anceſtors, at 
the ſame Time they worſhipped the Popiſh Saints and Images; for 

the great Men in China do not only worſhip the Images of 
their Fathers, Grand- fathers, Sc, but build Tenet. to their 
Honour. 
There were Chtiſtians in India and 8 before ever the Raman 
Church ſent Miffionaries thither; in India they are called Chriſtians 
of St. T homas, who was the Apoſtle of that Part of the World; and 
there is a Tradition that St. Thomas was martyr'd, upon a Hill 
near Fort St. 8 ne at this fg St. Thomas's Mount. 


rEKIN Gy. ale. 


r hit and Towns of China are 11 in one Form, 
as near as the Ground will permit; 3 that is, Square. Tuo 
eat Streets, which croſs one another in the Middle of the Town, 
ivide it into four Quarters ; and from the Center the four principal 
| Gates may be feen at once. The Gates ſtand due Eaſt, Weſt, 
North, and South. Pekin, the Capital, is two Cities, joined i in one, 
23 Lend and Wefminfter are with us; one is called the Tartar, and 
the other the Chineſe City, the latter 8 which js much the moſt 


= They are both together fr Leagues in Circumfe- 


. are not lefs than b Millions of Inhabitants i in the City 

L * 

N. Walls of this City are , fifty Cubits high ; they are ge- 
2 by ſquare Towers, about a Bow-Shot iſtance from one 


1 Gate of the Town has à Fortreſs, or Redoubt, built before 
? i of equal Height with the Gate; the Arches or Gate-ways are 
+ Built With Marble but the reſt of the Walls with Brick. 
4 oe Em ors Rang a in ies i of the. Tartar: City, 
nd is an uare, about two Hp. an. Length, a 1 n 
W _—_ by a 8000 8 n. n 
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Curioſtiet.] Without the Gates of every Town there are 
uſually two magnificent Towers erected, and near each Tower 

is a Temple of Idols, and another dedicated to the Genius or 
Guardian Angel of the Place. There are alſo, in almoſt every 
City, Triumphal Arches, built to the Honour of ſome great 
Men, who have been Benefactors to their Country; and Colleges 
or Temples founded in Memory of their great Philoſopher "Confies 
cius, where his Precepts are taught. noki mit 
There are two Towers without the Gates of Nanlin; one of them 
called the Porce/ane Tower, of an octangular Figure, contains nine 
Stories, and is two hundred Feet high. | nde Br 

"Theſe Towers are all built alike, in the Form of à Cone or 
Sogar-loaf: This Tower of Nantirg is faced with China, or Por- 
celane, on the Outſide. Above the eighth Story there is a Cupulo, 
which riſes thirty Feet higher than the Tower; and on the Top is 
a very e Golden Ball. This Tower has ſtood above three 
hundred Years, and appears wonderous beautiſul. Le © Compte 
looks upon it to be the beſt contrived and nobleſt Structure in 
che .. f ae e eee den i f 
The great Wall, which ſeparates Clina from Tartary, begins in 
the Province of Xen, which lies on the North Weſt of China, in 
about 38 Degrees of North Latitude, and is carried on over Moun- 


tains and Vallies, and terminates at the Kang Sea, between the 


Provinces of Pekin and Leaotum. The whole Courſe of it, with all 
the Windings, Le Compte tells us, is about fifteen hundred Miles. 
It is almoſt all built with Brick, and ſuch well tempered Mortar, 


that it has now ſtobd above eighteen hundred Years, being built by 


the Emperor Chihohamti, to prevent the Incurſions of the Tar- 
tars, and is very little decayed, by of | 
It is but five Fathoms, or about thirty Feet high, and broad e- 
nough for eight People to ride a-breaſt ; it is fortify d all along by 
ſquare Towers at a Mile Diſtance. PR | 


C:foms,] If mutyal Conſent conſlitutes a Marriage, there is no 
ſuch Thing in China; the Parties never ſee each other till the Bar- 
gain is concluded by the Parents, -and that is uſually when they are 
perfect Children; nor is the Woman's Conſent” ever demanded af- 
terwards, The Girls may well be reckoned Part of their Father's 
Treaſure, fince the pooreſt Man muſt purchaſe his Wife, and no 
Fortune is given with her. Next- to being barren, the 
Scandal it ſeems is to bring Females into the World ; and if a Wo- 
man happens to have three or four Girls ſucceſſively, without a Boy, 
the will expoſe or ſtrangle them with her own Hands; and, when- 


ever the Parents happen to be poor or unfortunate, they look upon 
it, we are told, to be an Act of Compaſſion to deprive them of a 


miſerable Being, which they are not likely to ſupport with Com- 
fort. This is the Reaſon ſo many Children are daily expoſed in 


the Streets and Highways, whoſe Parents poſſibly have ſo much 
| Tenderneſs, 
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Tenderneſs remaining, that, notwithſtanding a prevailing Cuſtom, 
1 med n en W own 


J 


* 
by 


3 7 


Heal. People 4 8 cauſe their Tombs to bf 
= their Coffins provided, in their Life-time, and there are few 
Families of any Note, 5 have their particular Burying - places, 
whither they are brought if they die at never ſo great a tance 
from Home. 

- No Perſons are never bury'd within the Walls of the City, nor is a 


dead Corps ever ſuffered to be brought into a Town, if a Perſon dies 


in the Country. 18 
Mountains, and ſolitary Places far from Towns, are ly 
choſen- by the great Men to build their Sepulchres in; and ſome of 
them are ad to be little inferlor to Palaces, If the Sepulchre is 
erected in a Plain, they raiſe a vaſt Heap of Earth over it, which 
Gy carry almoſt to the Height of a Mountain. 
Every Chineſe keeps in his Houſe a Table, whereon are written 


the Names of his Father, Grand-father, and ad great Grand-father, be- 


fore which they frequently burn Incenſe, proſtrate themſelves ; 
and, when the Father of a Family dies, the great Grand- father is ta- 
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South-Weſt Divi- * and 9 1755 | 


| Ryfia, runs, South-Eaſt, a Courſe 
Europe and Afia, and — ſelf into the Caſpian Sea, below 


1 
TARTARY 4814714 
— we Extent. | 
| _- Mil: 
2 «tg E. Lon. Y Length 3000 


OUNDED by the Frozen Ocean on the North; by the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the Faſt; by China, India, Perfia, and the 


40 and 72 


| Caſpian Sea; South ; and by European Ruſſia on the Weſt. 


Grand Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towne, 
North-Eaſt Divi- Kamzatisha Tartars J q Kamezatiha 
Fakutshii Tartar — Fakutshat. 


| k Brat 1 . Bratili 
South-Eaft Divi- Je and Myorgul 8 1 


| 28 | tars 


North-Weſt Di- Samoieda — 12 
viſion— L Shi — 22 


ſion —— can Taria y Afiracan. 
Siberia Tobolshd 
Middle Divifion 2 Kalmuck and Urbec Tar- 3 Bochara 
x tary Samarcand, 


Chineſian Ne bas bren already dſeribed with China. 


Mountains. ] The chief Mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus i in Cirs | 
caſa, and the Mountains of Stolh, in the North. | 


Seat. Their Seas are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and 


the Caſpian Sea. 


Lakes} The {okay ee; 1: Thoſe of Baikal. 2; Kies and, 
. Kolbogol. © 


Rivers} The all wn 1. Volga, which, rifing in Zupopeax 
R of two thouſand Miles through 


Aft rata. 
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Aftracan. 2. The Oby formed by the Tobol and Irtis, which, riſing 
in the South of Tartary, runs North, and, dividing Europe from 
Alia, falls into the Frozen Ocean, oppoſite to Nowa Zembla. 3. The 
Gene/a or Jenstæ, which riſes in Kalmuc Tartary, runs North, and 
falls into the Frozex Ocean. 4. The Lena, which lies further Eaſt, 
and, running parallel to the Gene/a, falls into the ſame Ocean, 
5. The River 4rgun, which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſian Em- 
Pires, and diſcharges itſelf into the River Tamour. 


_ The Air in the North of Tartary is exceſſive cold, the 
Earth being covered with Snow, 9 Months in the Year. The 
Southern -Provinces lie in a temperate Climate, and would produce 
all Manner of Corn and Vegetables almoſt, if there were Hands to 
cultivate the Soil; but thoſe that inhabit it lead a rambling Va- 
grant Life, driving great Herds of Cattle before them to ſuch Parts 
of the Country where they can meet with the beſt Paſture, and ſel- 
dom remain long enough in a Place to reap a Crop of Corn, if 
they ſhould plough and fow the Lands where they pitch their Camps. 


Soil, Produce, and Animals.) The Northern Provinces produce 
no Corn, and very few Vegetables. of any kind. Their Animals 
are Rein-Deer, Elks, Bears, Foxes, Ermins, Martens, and Sables, 
which they hunt in Winter for their Furs and Skins, as they do the 
Morſes, or Sea-Horſes, and Lions, in Nova Zembla, and on the 
Fields of Ice, and in Summer they ſpend their Time in Fiſhing. 


Minerals.) There have been ſeveral rich Mines of Iron, Copper, 
and Silver, diſcovered in the North, and their Iron Manufactures 


 Manufadtures.] The Swediſh Priſoners; who were baniſhed to 
Siberia, have ſet up all Manner of Manufactures almoſt, and done 
a great deal towards poliſhing-the ignorant Natives. 

The Country about Aftracer is exceedingly. improved by ſome 
French Refugees, and other Mechanies and Huſbandmen, the Court 
of Ryffia ſent thither. They have planted Vineyards, and make 
_ ſeveral Sorts of Wine, and are about planting Mulberry-Trees, in 

order to ſet up a Silk Manufacture in the Country about 4fracar. 


Perſons of the Tartars.] The Tartars, as to Stature, are gene- 
rally thick and ſhort, having flat ſquare Faces, little Eyes ſet deep in 
their Heads, little round ſhort Noſes and an Olive Complexion. 


Their Beards are ſcarce viſible, as they continually thin them by 


pulling the Hairs up by the Roots. 8 
FTbey eat all Manner of Fleſh but Hogs Fleſh, and delight moſt in 
Horſe Fleſh. Their Drink is Water, or Mares-Milk, and ſometimes 
Spirits. They are exceeding hofpitable, and take a Pleaſure in en- 
tertaining Strangers, . 45 85 


F Siberia. 
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Siberia.) Moſt of the Tartars of Ala inhabit the Country now 
called Siberia, and are ſubject to Ria. That vaſt Country of Si- 
btria, the ancient Scythia, extends, from the River Tobol, to the 
Pacific Ocean, in which are a Multitude of Hordi, or Tribes that have 
ſubmitted to the Ryan Empire, particularly the Calmucls, who are 
as numerous as any of them. There are ſcarce any independent 
Tartar Nations at preſent: Thoſe of Thibet, and ſome of the Mon- 


knowledge no Superior. 8 


pul Tartars, on the South-Eaſt, are the only People almoſt that ac- 


Ugbec Tartary.] The Usbec . Tartars, who were the richeſt and 
moſt powerful of all the Tartar Nations, were ſubdued by Kouli Kar, 
and made tributary to Pera. This Country is fituate in a very 
happy Climate and fruitfal Soil, and carries on a very briſk Trade 
between the Eaſtern and Weſtern Countries of Aa. This was the 
Country of the victorious Tamerlane, who ſubdued moſt of the King- 
doms of 4fa, and ſome of his Deſcendants were Sovereigns of this 
Country very lately. Samercand was the capital City in the Reign of 
Tamerlane, but at preſent- Bochara is the Capital, which had a very 
flouriſhing Trade till it was plundered by Kouli Kan. | 


Circaffia.] The Tartars of Circaſfia, which lie upon the Coaſts 
of the b/atk Sea, frequently put themſelves under the Protection of 
Ruſſia, as the Calmucks do; but it is a very precarious Dominion the 
Ruſſians have over a People that are perpetually rambling from Place 
to Place, and own themſelves ſubje& to any Power that lies next 
them, as long as it is for their Convenience only. e mY 

The Religion of moſt of the Tartars is Paganiſmz they 
worſhip the Planets, and a Variety of Images, in the North Part of 
the Country, Thoſe that lie near the Mahometan Countries are 
uſually Mahometans, and there are a great many Chriſtians in Cir- 
coaſfia, and the adjacent Countries. The Pagans have no Temples, 
but worſhip in Groves, and on the Tops of Mountains ; and, though 
they have many monſtrous Images, they acknowledge one ſupreme 
Being, the Creator of Heaven and Earth. The N. ian Miſſionaries 
of Tobolski boaſt they have converted many thouſands of them, and 


made them good Members of the Greek Church.  * 


Czriofities.] Among the Curioſities of this Country, we ma; 
reckon the Tombs that have lately been diſcovered about Toms&oz, 
in which were found Images of Gold and Silver, Rings and uncommon 
Coins, from whence it is conjectured that this Country was anciently 
poſſeſſed by a People that made a greater Figure than theſe Tartars 


do at preſent. As to their Coins, the Ryſians being Sovereigns of 
much the , greateſt Part of Tartary, to which they have given the 
Name of 9 rig, the Ruſſian Coins are current there; but many of 


their Tribes ſcarce know what Money means, but truck and barter 
their Skins and Furs, and other Produce of their Country, with their 
Southern Neighbours, for Cloaths and other Neceſſaries. 
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| The Indian and Oriental ISLANDS ore, 


1 HE Ladrone Iſlands. 2. The Japan Iſlands. 3. The Phi. 
|  lippine Iſlands. 4. The Molucca's and Amboyna, 5. The 
Banda Iſlands. 6. The Iſlands of Celebes, Gilolo, Ceram, &c. that 
ſurround the Mo/ucca's and Banda Iſlands. 7. The Sunda Iſlands of 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, and thoſe that lie to the Eaſtward of 
Java, Bally, Lomboe, Timor, &c. $. The Nicobar. 9. The 


Andeman Iſlands. 10. The Ma/diva Iſlands. And, 11. The Iſlands 5 


_ Diviſion. _ Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
6 » Guam — Guam, E. Lon. 
the Pacific Ocean, E. Len. Tinian — 140, N. Lat. 
140 Degrees, and between 12 Maban * 14. 
and 28 Deg. N. Lat. com- Pagan, &c 


prehending the Iſlands of ; 6 
| Japan proper, Jed, E. Lon. 


| 
| 


2. Japan Iſlands, fituate in | . Piphon | - 80G _ 
| the Cbineſian Sea, between © ' g 
| 130 and 144 Deg. of E. Lon Meaco 
1 P 4.) LG 
4 _ Lat. comprehending — 3% — Bongo 
by TY : | | | Nangaſaque,&C. 4s N, angaſagu e. 
Laconia, or (Manila, E. 
| Manila Lon. 117, N, 
| Tandaga or Sa- | Lat. 14-20. 
- f | | NP. 
1 pI” | Masbate — 


= 


3. The Phibggine es, e Ol 
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tuate in the Chinefian Sea, a 
between 114 and 131 E, Lon. 3 2 | | 
and between 5 and 19N. | 1 5 ö 
Lat. comprehending the _ | Y 
4 Iſlands of —— | 
5 ow 4 . 
1 88 Mindanao, E. 
"| bells: ee - Lon. 122,N. 
1 LMindenes I Lat. 5. 
| . Diviſions. 
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Diviſions. _ Subdiviſions. _ Chief Towns, 
e, ' The M. lu 5 Bachian — 
4. The Molucca s, or Clove REC. a 
Ph nee ſituate S. of the Motyr | | | 
: Philippines, in 12 as 
The . Lon. and bees 1 ga — Fer Orange 
ds of _— N Deg. Amboyna, E. ' |, idoria Fort. 
prehending 1 
rd of the Iſlands of Lon. 126, 8. 
The L Lat. 3-40. 
lands Banda, or Nutmeg Iſlands, ( . 
8 South o > ay Lantor —— Lantor, E. Lon. 
between Dez. E. 14 . and | Poleron — 128, N. Lat. 
Ns. 128 Lon, andy Rofinging — 4-30. 
| =o, 4 and 5 S. Lat. | Pooloway — | Revenge © 
_ ——_— the Iſlands | Gonapi — Naſfax Fort. 
Colebes or Ma- Macs 
caſſar — 
6. The Iſlands ſurrounding G10 —— Gilols 
Lon the Molurca's and Banda, | Ceram wm 2 
Is ; which lie in the Indian“ Fre. ö 
N Ocean, under or near the | Timor — 
Equator, are — Miſacomby — ä 
Bouton 
Bouro, &c. } 
Borneo, ſituate" * Borneo, E.Lon, 
8 Bremer _ 111, N. Lat. 
and 117 Dep. of | 4-30. 
E. E. Lon. — (oy Caytongee, E. 
„ N. tween7 Deg. N. Lon. 114. 8. 
9 2 4 Deg. 8 Lat. 3. 
t. - — | 
eee, fituate | Achen, E. Lon. 
| = — E. 3* 25 9 | 
7. Sunda Iſlands, fituate in the | and 104 5 | 
Indian Ocean, between 93 Lon. and de. OO. K 
and 120 Deg. of E. tween” 5-30, N. MY ON" 
Lon. and between 8 De-“ Lat. and 5-30 4 Lat. 4- 
grees North, and 8 Deg S. Lat. 22 
Lat. 3 R | 3 
Ilands of 7 ava, tuate a , 
4 r LOGS 8. 
E. 11 . | < 
, N. — — be- | Bantam 
tween 5 and 8 | Materan 
24055 of Fava | | Ball 
A 12 of ava 1 Bally 
” Lombee, E. of | 
I Bally — Banca. 
Banca, S. E. of 3 5 
Sumatra ] L Diviſion. 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
| 3. Andoman Iſlands, ſituate in Andoman pro- | : Andaman, E. 
the Bay of Bengall, in E. per Lon. 93, N. 
Lon. 94 Deg. and between ) Low Iſland, Lat. 11, 
10 and 15 N. Lat. &c.— 
comprehending the Iſlands | 
of — — © 


9. Nicobar Iflands, South of — Nicobar proper © ,. Nicobar,E.Lon. 


the Audoman Iſlands, ſitu- 93, N. Lat, 
ate in 93 Deg. E. Lon. | | TSS 
and between 6 and 10.) Canicbar, &c. anicubar. 
Deg. N. Lat. comprehend-.j. 

ing the Iſlands of — 

10. Maldiva Iſlands, ſituate C Caridow Carid sa- 
South of India, between ] Canduſal, &c. Canduſal. 

the Equator and 7 Deg. © . 
N. Lat. * | 

11. TheCeylone, or Cinnamon _.. Ceylone proper Candy, E. Lon. 


Iſlands, fituate South Eaſt 79,N.Lat. 8. 


of the hither India, be- Columbo, E. Lon. 
tween 78 and 82 Deg. E. 78, N. Lat. 7. 
Lon. and between 6 and { Ramanahoiel 


Ramanakoiel, 
10 N. Lat. — | t 


Ladrones.) The Lagrones, or Marian Iſlands, are about 12 in 
Number. Guam, the largeſt, is 40 Miles long, and 12 broad. Here 
the Spaziards have a Fort, and a ſmall Garriſon of 30 or 40 Men; 
moſt Ships touch here in their Voyages from M:xico to the Eaft-1n- 
dies: They were diſcovered by Magellan, in his Voyage to the 


Spice Iſlands in India, by the Weſt, in the Year 1521. They are 


remarkable for producing a Fruit as big as a Foot-ball, which yields 
a ſoft Pulp like the Crum of a white Loaf, and is therefore called 
Bread Fruit by Seamen. | | 


FThbeir ſwift failing Sloops is another Peculiarity, wich which they 


fail 24 Miles in an Hour. One of them, that was diſpatched to 
Manila in the Philippine Iſlands, performed the Voyage in 4 Days, 
being 1200 Miles. It was at the little Iſland of Tinian, which is 
fituate North of Guan, that Lord An/on firſt touched, after his 


 F*pan.) The Fapan Tlarids are ſituate about 1 50 Miles Eaſt of 
China, in a moſt defirable Climate, and are bleſſed with a _ 


1 3 . r a 
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patched to Court, before whoſe Return 
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Soll, which produces the ſame Sort of Grain and Fruits as China 
does. They are moſt remarkable for the Plenty of Gold Duſt that 
is to be met with here, and their Japan Cabinets, or: Lacquered 
Ware, and Skreens. They traffic only with the Chine/e and the 
Dutch; all other Chriſtians, but the Dutch, have been excluded 
from a Share in this Trade ever fince the Year 1630. The Portu- 


gueze had, till then, the ſole Trade to Japan; and had, as they 


relate, converted great Part of the Nation to Chriſtianity ; but be- 


ing charged with a Conſpiracy to uſurp the Government; upon their 


preaching -up the Pope's Supremacy, they and their numerous 
Chriſtian Proſelytes were maſſacred, or baniſhed the Iſlands ; and 
the Dutch only ſuffered to trade thither, on their declaring they 
were no Chriſtians ; or perhaps on the Merit of ſupplanting, and 
aſſiſting in expelling the Portugueſe ; for it is impoſſible that the 
Zaponeſe can be ignorant that the Dutch profeſs Chriſtianity, as they 
trade to China; and we find the Japoneſe uſe as much Caution in 
their Commerce with the Dutch, as if they were really 
Chriſtians. 9 e 

At the Seaſon the Durch Fleet is expected, the Governor of 
Nangua ſague places Centinels on the Hills, to give Notice 
of the Approach of any Ships. When they appear, a Boat is 
ſent off to every Ship, with a Waiter or Officer, and, as ſoon as 
the Ships come to an Anchor, an Expreſs is immediately diſ- 
the Dutch may not diſpoſe 
of any thing, 40 10 | 
In the mean Time the Particulars of every Ship's C are taken, 


with the Name, Age, Stature, and Office of every on Board, 


which is tranſlated and printed in the Tapone/e Language. When 
the Expreſs is returned, the Ship's Crew are permitted to come on 
Shore, and are all muſtered before a Fapone/ſe Commiſſary; and 
every Perſon is called over aloud, and made to give an Account of 
his Age, Quality, and Office, to ſee if it agrees with the Particulars 
given in by the Dutch; after this Examination they are ſent on 
Board again, and the Sails of the Ship, with the Guns, Arms, and 
Ammunition, are brought on Shore, and the Hatches ſealed down 
by a Japoneſe Officer; nor can they be opened, whatever the Ship's 

ew want, without a Permiſſion from the Governor, who always 
ſends a Perſon to ſee what is taken out, and ſeal them down again 3 
nor dare the Dutch Sailors light a Candle, or make any Noiſe on 


Board their Ships, any more than on Shore. The Ships are allowed 


no Communication with one another; nor is any Officer or Sailor 
ſuffered to go on Shore, except the Perſons who are appointed to 
carry the Company's Preſent to the King, at Tad. His Majeſty 
having accepted the Preſent, and prepared another for the 
Company, the Durch Officer is conveyed: to Nanguaſaque under 


a ſtrong Guard as he came. This Journey and the —_— 


* uſually take up about three Months and 
: E e 4 The 
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The Dutch, who attend the King on this Occaſion, approach him 
on their Knees, with their Hands, joined together, and carried 
to their Foreheads, as the Fapone/e Governors and Miniſters 
3 e 
W ile the Dateb Ships lie in the Road, none of the Fapone/e are 
allowed to go on Board them to trade with the Sailors; and 
thoſe that carry Proviſions on Board, are not ſuffered to take any 


Money for them till the Permiſſion to trade comes from Court, and 


then they deliver in their Accounts and are paid. After this the 
Japoneſe permit ſix Perſons from every Veſſel to come on Shore and 
buy and fell for themſelves, and ſtay four Days, either in Diſnia, or 
in the City, as they ſee fit ; when theſe fix Men return on Board, fix 


others are allowed to go on Shore, and traffick in like Manner, and 


ſo on. | . 
The Goods are generally paid for in Bullion, or Pieces of Silver 


| of ten or five Crowns Value, or ſmaller Pieces by Weight ; for they 


have no Coin except ſome little Pieces of Copper. 75 
After fix Weeks free Trade, there is no further Communi- 


cation allowed of between the City of Nanguaſaque, and the 


A are con- 


Dutch in the Ifland of Diſnia, or with the Shipping ; whereupon 
ui | 


the Fleet prepares to return, and the Factory in 


fined to their little Iſland again, till the Seaſon of the Year for Traf. 


fic returns.” 


Puppe, The Philiypine Wands lie in the Chinefun | 


Ocean (Part of the Pacific Ocean) 300 Miles South-Eaſt of China, 
8 _ Magila, or Laconia the chief, is 400 Miles long, and 200 
„ ee 5 
The Inhabitants conſiſt of, 1. Chine/e. 2. Ethiopians. 3. Malays, 
4: Spaniards. 5. Portugueze. 6. Pintado's, or painted People. 
And 7. Meftees, a Mixture of all theſe. 


Perſons and Habits.) Their Perſons and Habits reſemble thoſe of 
the ſeveral Nations from whence they derive their Original, which 


have been deſcribed already; only it is obſervable that the Features 
of the Blacks of theſe Iflands, are as agreeable as thoſe of the White 
People. Manila, lying between the Eaſtern and Weſtern Continents, 
was once eſteem'd the beſt Situation in the World for Trade: Hither 
Silver was brought from Mexico and Peru, as well as the Produce 
of Europe. Diamonds, and other precious Stones from Golconda, 


Cinnamon from Ceylone, Pepper from Sumatra and Java, Clöves 
and Nutmegs from the Molucca's, Camphire from Borneo, Benjamin 


and Ivory from Camboia, Silks, Tea, and China Ware from China; 
and formerly there came every Year from Japan two or three Ships 


freighted with Amber, Silks, Cabinets, and other varniſhed 
Ware, in Exchange for the Produce and Fruits of the Philippines. 
And two Veſſels failing yearly to 4capulco, in Mexico, loaded with 
the Riches of the Eaſt; returned, as they do at this Day, freighted 
with Silver, and make four Hundred per Cent. Profit: Nor is 


there 
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there a Soil in the World that produces greater Plenty of al 
Things neceſſary for Life, as appears by the Multitudes of | 
Inhabitants that are to be found in the Woods and Mountains, 
and 2 only ſubſiſted by the Fruits of the Earth, and the Veniſon 
ere | £74 . Pee 
L Nor can any Country in the World appear more beautiful ; there 
is a perpetual. Verdure; Buds, Bloſſoms, and Fruit are foand upon 
the Trees all the Year round, as well on the Mountains, as in Gardens 
that are cultivated, | ts agg 
Vaſt Quantities of Gold are waſhed down from the Hills by the 
Rains, and found mixed with the Sand of their Rivers. 
There are alſo Mines of other Metals, and excellent Load-ſtones 
found here; and ſuch Numbers of wild Buffaloes, that a good 
Huntſman on Horſeback, armed with a Spear, will kill ten or 
twenty in a Day ; the Spaniards take them for their Skins, which 
they fell to the Chineſe, and they ſerve the Mountaineers for 
their Food. Their Woods alſo abound with Deer, wild Hogs, 
and Goats ; the laſt are ſo plentiful in one of theſe Iſlands, that the 
Spaniards gave it the Name of Cabras.” They have alſo imported, 
from New Spain, China and Japan, Horſes and Cows, which are 
are 5 multiplied; but the Sheep they brought over, came 
to nothing. | | 
Their Trees roduce a great Variety of Gums all the Year; one 
kind, which is the commoneſ, by the Spaniards called Brea, is uſed 
inſtead of Pitch ; of the others, ſome are medicina!, others odo- 
riferous. 8 X | | 
In theſe Iſlands are Monkies and Baboons of a monſtrous Bigneſe, 
that will defend themſelves if attacked by Men. When they can 
find no Fruit in the Mountains, they go down to the Sea to catch 
Crabs and Oyſters, and, that the Oyſter may not cloſe and catch their 
Paws, they firſt put in a Stone to prevent its ſhutting. cloſe: They 
take Crabs by putting their Tail in the Holes where they lie, and, 
when the Crab lays hold of it, they draw him out. There are alſo 
great Numbers of Civet Cats in this Iſland. png | 
The Bird, called Tavan, is a black Sea Fowl, ſomething Jeſs than 
a Hen, and has a long Neck; it lays its Eggs in the Sand by the 


- * 
_ 


. Sea-fide, forty or fifty in a Trench, and then covers them, and they 


are hatched by the Heat of the Sand. 


They have alſo the Bird Saligan, which builds her Neſt on. 


the Sides of Rocks, as the Swallows do againſt a Wall; and theſe are 
the delicious Bird-Neſts ſo much efteemed, a kind of Jelly that diſ- 
ſolves in warm Water. e | 

The Spaniards have introduced ſeveral of the American Fruits, 
which thrive here as well as in America; the Cacao or Chocolate 
Nut particularly, which increaſes fo, that they have no Occafion' to 
import it from Mexico. Sb ro, int, og AE 

Here is alſo the Tree Amet, from whence the Natives draw Wa- 
ter; and there is alſo a kind of Cane, by the Spaniards called 


Vaxuco, which, if cut, yields fair Water enough for a Draught, of 


which 


«a % 4 
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which there is Plenty in the Mountains, where Water is moſt 
wanted. 6 

Theſe Iſlands, being hot and moiſt, produce abundance of venom- 
ous Creatures, as the Soil does poiſonous Herbs and Flowers, which 
do not only kill thoſe that touch or taſte them, but ſo infect the Air, 
that many People die in the Time of their bloſſoming. f 

The Orange, Lemon, and ſeveral other Trees bear twice a 
Year ; if they plant a Sprig, within a Year it becomes a Tree and 
bears Fruit; and therefore without any Hyberbole, ſays our Au- 
thor, I may affirm that I never ſaw ſuch a verdant Soil, nor Wcods 
full of ſuch old and thick Trees, nor Trees that yield more Suſte- 
; nance to Man in any Part of the World. However, theſe Iſlands 
are not without their Inconveniencies, they are ſubje& to Earth- 
quakes ; and, in September 1627, there was ſuch a terrible one at 
Manila, that it levelled one of the Mountains called Carwallo's ; 
and, in the Year 1645, a third Part. of the City of Manila was 
overthrown, and no leſs than three thouſand People periſhed in the 
Ruins. Another Earthquake, not much leſs dreadful, happened alſo 
the Year following. | F 


Mindanao.) Mindanao, the largeſt of theſe Iſlands, except Manila, 
is almoſt the only one that is not ſubject to Spain, It is near 200 
Miles long, and 150 broad, inhabited by very different People ; 
thoſe of the Inland Country are ſuppoſed to be the Antient Pagan 
Inhabitants, whom the Mahometans, that poſſeſs the Coaſts, have dri- 
ven up into the Mountains. ; | 1 | 


Air.] The Air of Mindanao is not exceſſive hot, tis ſaid, tho' it 
lies within 6 Degrees of the Equator, being refreſhed by the Sea 
Breeze on every Side in the Day-time. As to their Perſons, they are 
of a pretty dark Olive, or Tawny; their Stature moderate; their 
Features reſembling the Malays, and like them they black their 
Teeth, and their Fre long Nails diſtinguiſh a Gentleman from a 
Peaſant ; they wear a kind of Linnen Frock and Drawers, when they 
are dreſſed, but generally go almoſt naked; they tie a Cloth round 
| _ Heads which has ſome Reſemblance of a Turbant, but much 
The Dreſs of the Women is not much unlike the Men's, 'only 
they wear a little ſhort Petticoat. - | 1 
The Middle of the Country is woody and mountainous; but be- 
tween the Hills are rich Vallies, and near the Sea Coaſt it is gene- 
rally a plain Country, and produces Rice and ſuch Fruits as uſu- 
ally grow between the Tropics. They have alſo the Libby or Sago- 
tree, of the Pith whereof they make Bread, and a great deal is ex- 
ported, being firſt dried and grained like Seed. The Plantain Fruit 
is very good and plentiful here, which is their principal Food, and 
of this they make their Drink. Damper relates, that he ſaw both 
the Clove and Nutmeg-tree here; but, if thoſe Trees do grow 2 | 
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their Fruit is not equal to what grows in the Spice Iſlands, or the 


Dutch would long ſince have reduced this under their Power, as well 

as the other. They can't be unacquainted with the Produce of the 

Iſland, for hither they come from Ternate frequently, and furnith 

themſelves with Tobacco and Bees-wax, Tobacco growing more 

plentifully in this Iſland, than in any Part of India. It is faid there 

are Gold Mines in the Mountains, but, if there be, the People that 

inhabit that Part of the Country have not Skill enough to work 

them, and the Gold, they bring down to traffic with,” is all Duſt, 

which they get out of the Sands of their Rivulets. | 

The Midland Countries, as well as the Coaſts, are divided amongſt 

a great many petty Princes. The Sultan of Mindanao, who is a 

Mabometan, is the moſt powerful amongſt them; he reſides at the 
City of Mindanao, which ſtands on the South Side of the Iſland on a 
ſmall River two Miles from the Sea. The Houſes here, like thoſe of 
Siam, are built on Pillars 14 or 15 Feet high, to ſecure them againſt 

the Flood, which covers the flat Countries five or fix Months of the 

Year. The Sultan's Palace ſtands upon near two hundred of ſuch 

Pillars. He is abſolute in his Dominions, and has ſome Ships of 
War as well as Land Forces. 4 0 | An! | 


HESE Iflands were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a 
1 Portugueze Gentleman, who had ſerved his Native Country 


both in the Wars of Africa, and in the Eaft-Irdies ; particularly 


under Albuquerque, the famous Portugueſe General, who reduced 


| Goa and Malacca to the Obedience of that Crown. Magellan, ha- 


ving had a conſiderable Share in thoſe Actions, and finding himſelf 
neglected by the Government of Portugal, and even denied, as tis 
ſaid, the ſmall Advance of a Ducat a Month in his Pay, left the 
Court of Portugal in Diſguſt, and offered his Service to Charles V. 
then Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain, to whom he ſhewed 
there was a Probability of diſcovering a Way to the Spice Iſlands, 
in the Eaft-Indies, by the Weſt ;. whereupon, the Command of five 
ſmall Ships being given him, he ſet ſail from Sevil, on the 10th 
of Auguſt, 1 519, and, ftanding over to the Coaſt of South America, 
continued his Voyage to the Southward to 52 Degrees, where he 
fortunately hit upon a Strait (ſince called the Strait of Magellan) 
which carried him into the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea; and then, 
ſteering Northward, repaſſed the Equator ; after which he failed 
Weſt over that vaſt Ocean, till he arrived at Guam, one of the La- 
drones, or Marian Iſlands, on the 6th of March, 1520-1, and ſoon 
after came to the Iſlands I have been deſcribing, which he took 
Poſſeſſion of in the Name of the King of Spain, but happened to 
be killed in a Skirmiſh in one of thoſe lande ; however, his People 
afterwards arrived at the Molucca 'i, or Clove Iſlands, where they left a 
Colony and returned to Spain by the Way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
being the firſt Men that ever failed round the Globe; but there was 

| no 
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no Attempt made by the "Spaniard: to ſubdue or plant the Ph;1/p- 
pine Iſlands, until the Year 1564, in the Reign of Philip IT, King of 
Spain, when Don Lewis de Valaſee, Viceroy of Mexico, ſent Mi- 
chael Lopez Delagaſpes, with a Fleet thither, from Mexico, 
and a Force ſufficient to make a Conqueſt of theſe Iſlands, 
which he named the Philippines, in Honour of Philip II. (Son of 
Charles V.] who was then upon the Throne of Spain, and they 
have ever ſince been ſubject to that Crown. Their Viceroy reſides 
at Manila, and lives in the State of a Sovereign Prince ; and it is 
ſaid to be ane of the moſt profitable Governments in the Gift of 
that King. 

The eftabliſhed Religion here being the Roman Catholic, an 
Archbiſhop refides at Mani/a, who is a kind of Pope in that Part 
of the World; but as theſe Iſlands are a Compound of every Indian 
Nation, every Religion is tolerated. ' | 
be general Language of the Philippines, as well as in the reſt of 
the Oriental Iſlands within the Straits of Malacca, is the Malayar 
Tongue. The Speni/> and Chineſe Colonies, no doubt, ſpeak the 
Language of their reſpective Countries; and that of the Blacks, pro- 

bably, is a Dialect of the Ma/abar, orFentoe, ſpoken in the hither ' 
Peninſula of India, from whence they came. 8 | 

| Molucca's.] The Molucca's, or Clove Iſlands, are all ſituate under 
or very near the Equator. They produce neither Corn nor Rice, 
but the Natives make their Bread of Sago. Beſides the Tropical 
Fruits, they once produced great Quantities of Cloves ; but the 
Dutch ſend People every Year to root up all the Plants of that kind, 
leſt other Nations ſhould poſſeſs them, and have tranſplanted the 
Cloves to Amboyna, which lies South of the Iſland of Ceram. The 
largeſt of the Molucca Iſlands is Ternate, and this is not thirty 

les in Circumference. & | 


a na] Amboyna, ſays Mr. Herbert, fits as Queen between 
the Iflands of Molucca and Banda, and commands both. Here the 
Dutch have a ſtrong Caftle defended by 7 or 800 Men to protect 
their Plantations of Cloves. This Iſland is about 70 Miles in Cir- 
cumference ; here the Engliſ and Dutch had their reſpective Fac- 
tories and Settlements, and had by Treaty agreed to divide the 
Traffic to the Spice Iſlands between them; but the Dutch, under 
Pretence of a Plot the Engliſh were concerned in againſt theſe High 
and Mighty Uſurpers, fell upon the Engliſb Factors and Merchants, 

3 them by all the cruel Methods they could invent, in order 

to make them confeſs a Plot, and then put them to Death. They 
ſeized upon the Engliſb Shipping, expelled the Exg/i/ from their 
Settlements in the Lands, or Nutmeg Iſlands, which had put them- 
ſelves under the Protection of the King of Great Britain, and ac- 
knowledged themſelves his Subjects, and proceeded to maſſacre and 
extirpate the Natives, and this in a Time of full Peace, in the bb 
165 | 1022. 
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1622, juſt aſter a Treaty was concluded between the two Nations 
for confirming their reſpective Rights and Poſſeſſions in the a- 
Indies ; and they have continued in Poſſeſſion of this invaluable 
Iſland ever ſince. X | | 


Banda Iſles.] The Banda Iſlands are ſituate four Degrees South 
of the Equator, the largeſt of them ſcarce twenty Miles round, and 
theſe alone produce the Nutmeg, which is covered by the Mace. 
Here are moſt of the Tropical Fruits, but ſcarce any Corn or Cattle. 
The Dutch keep the Inhabitants entirely dependent on thera for their 
Proviſions. 5 


Celebes.] The Iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar, is ſituate under 
the Equator, between the Iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, laſt 
mentioned, being 500 Miles long, and 200 broad. This produces 
no Spice, except Pepper, but Opium in Abundance, and no Place is 
furniſhed with a greater Variety of Poiſons. The Natives, tis ſaid, 
ſtudy which 'will have the moſt ſpeedy Operation. Their Darts, 
which are dipped in Poiſon, give inſtant Death; if a Limb be cut 


off, immediately after the Wound is received, it will not fave the Pa- 


tient's Life. This Iſland the Dutch have poſſeſſed themſelves of, 
and fortified as a Barrier againſt all Nations that ſhall attempt to viſit 


the Iſlands where Cloves and Nutmegs grow. | | 


Gilolo.] Gilolo, another large Iſland which lies under the Equator, 
near the Spice Iſlands, they have fortified in like Manner. Ceram 
alſo, which covers the Nutmeg Iſlands, they have ſecured by their 
Fortifications, and will fink any Ships that attempt to traffic in 
thoſe Seas. | | 


Borneo,) Borneo, the largeſt Iſland in the World, is ſituate un- 
der the Equator, having the Philippines on the North, Macaſſar on 
the Eaſt, Java on the South, and Sumatra on the Weſt, and is 800 
Miles long, and 700 broad. The flat Country, near the Coaſt, is 
overflowed moit Part of the Year, which makes the Air very un- 
healthful ; and they build their Towns upon Floats, in the Middle 
of their Rivers, particularly at-Banjar Maſſcin in the South-Eaſt Part 
of the Iſland, which is the greateſt Port and Town of Traffic in the 
Iſland, and which Merchants from every Country -vifit, as much 
as any Town in India. Beſides Rice, Cotton, Canes, Pepper, and 
the Tropical Fruits, they meet with Diamonds of a large Size and 
excellent Water here. The moſt remarkable Animal the Iſland 
duces, is the Oran Ootan, a Monkey as big as a Man, which ſome 
of our Captains have attempted to bring over; but, being bred 
in ſo hot a Climate, he dies as ſoon as he comes into. cool Wea-- 
er.” i. 20 

The Coaft of this Iſland is governed by the Mahometan Princes, 
the Chief of which is the Sultan of Caytongee, who refdes at a City 


of that Name, not far from Banjar Maſſeen. There aie other — 
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tions of Pagans very different from thoſe who inhabit the Inland Part 
of the Country, and have very little Correſpondence with the Mabo- 
metans or Foreigners. Theſe People ſhoot poiſoned Darts at their 
Enemies, as the Natives of Cælebes do. | 


Sumatra.) The Iſland of Sumatra, which has Malacea 
on the North, Borneo on the Eaſt, and Java on the South- 
Eaſt, from which it is divided by the Straits of Sandy, is di- 


vided into two equal Parts by the Equator, extending 5 De- 


grees, and upwards, North-Weſt of it, and 5 to the South-Eaſt, 
and is a thouſand Miles long, and 150 broad. This is ſuppoſed to 
be the Ophir of the Ancients, being rich in Gold; but what the 
Europeans trade with them for chiefly, is their Pepper; both the 
Engliſh and Dutch have ſeveral Colonies and Settlements here ; the 
chief of the Br:zif Settlements, are thoſe of Bencoolen, and Fort 
Maribro on the Welt Coaſt, from whence the Eaft-India Company 
import more Pepper than from any Country in India. There are 
alſo great Quantities of the beſt Walking Canes imported from 
thence. The Natives are of a very dark, ſwarthy Complexion, but 


not black. The Coaſts are poſſeſſed by Mahometan Princes, of whom 


the King of Achen, at the North End of the Ifland, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable. The Inland Country is in the Poſſeſſion of ſeveral Pagan 
Princes, who have but little Correſpondence with Foreigners, Their 
Animals, Corn, and Fruits are generally the ſame as in the adjacent 


Java.] The Iſland of Java is ſituate South of Borneo, being 


700 Miles long, and 200 broad; a mountainous and woody Coun- 
try in the Middle, but a flat Coaſt, and a great many Bogs and 
Moraſſes in it, which renders the Air unhealthful. It produces Pep- 
per, Sugar, Tobacco, Rice, Coffee, Coco-nuts, Plantains, and 
other Tropical Fruits. _ | 
The preſent Inhabitants are a Mixture of many Indian Na- 
tions, whom the Dutch have brought. from the ſeveral Iſlands 
in theſe Seas, which their High and Mighty States have poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of; or ſuch as have fled hither from China, rather 
than ſubmit to the Tartar Princes, which now reign in that Kingdom. 
The Dutch are abſolute Maſters of the greateſt Part of the 
Hand, particularly of the North Coaſt, though there are ſtill ſome 
Princes beyond the Mountains, on the South Coaſt, which maintain 
their Independency. 3 
Batavia is the Capital of all the Dutch Dominions in India, an 
exceeding fine Town and Port, well fortified and defended by a 
Caftle and a ſtrong Garriſon ; they have fifteen or twenty thouſand 


Forces in the Ifland, either Dutch, or formed out of the ſeveral. 


Nations they have enſlaved; and they have a Fleet of between 
twenty and thirty Men of War, with which they give Law to every 
Power on the Coaſts of Aa and Africa, and to all the European 
Powers that viſit the Indian Ocean, having expelled the Engli and 

| | every 
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every other Nation, from the beſt Branches of the Indian Traffic, 
and particularly from the Spice Iſlands, It was but a little before 
the Revolution they expelled us from our Settlement at Bantam, but 
no Nation has been dealt more cruelly with than the Chine/e, who 


fled thither for Refuge; there are a hundred thouſand of theſe 


People in the Iſland, and about thirty thouſand of them reſided in 
the City of Batavia, where they had a particular Quarter aſſigned 
them, and grew very rich by Traffic. In the Year 1740, the Dutch, 
pretending the Chineſe were in a Plot againſt them, ſent a Body of 
Troops into their Quarter, and demanded their Arms, which the 
Chineſe readily delivered up ; and the next Day the Governor ſent 
another Body of Troops amongſt them, and murdered and maſſa- 
cred every one of the Chine/e, Men, Women, and Children ; ſome 
relate there were twenty thonſand, others thirty thouſand, that were 
put to Death without any manner of Tryal; and yet the barbarous 
Governor, who was the Inſtrument of this cruel Proceeding, * had 
the Aſſurance to embark for Europe, imagining he had amaſs'd 


Wealth enough to ſecure himſelf againſt any Proſecution in Holland; 


but the Dutch, finding themſelves deteſted and abhorred by all Man- 
kind, for this Piece of Tyranny, endeavoured to throw the Odium 
of this Execution on the Governor, though he had the Hands of all 
the Council of Batavia, except one, to the Order for the Maſſacre : 


The States therefore diſpatched a Packet to the Cape of Good Hope, 


to apprehend the Governor of Batavia, if he came to Europe 
that Way, and ſend him back to Batavia to be tried; and 
he was apprehended at the Cape, but has never bcen heard 
of ſince: It is ſuppoſed he was thrown over Board in his Paſſage 
to Batavia, that there might be no further Enquiries into the Mat- 
ter: And *'tis ſaid, all the Wealth this merciful Gentleman had 
amaſſed, and ſent over before him in four Ships, was caſt away in 
the Paſſage. | 6. 2 an 


Andoman and Nicobar Ifir] The Andoman and Nicobar Iſlands, 


which lie near the Coaſt of Malacca, at the Entrance of the 


Bay of Bengall, afford no Merchandize but Proviſions, beſides 
the Tropical Fruits, with which they ſupply the Shipping which 
touches there. The firſt Adventurers repreſented the Natives as 
barbarous Cannibals, but they appear to be a harmleſs inoffenſive 


People, and fo far from eating human Fleſh, that they ſcarce eat 


any Fleſh at all. 


Maldiva's.] The Maldiva Iſlands confiſt of numberleſs little 
Rocks, juſt above the Water, lying between the Equator and Cape 
Comorin, in the hither India, and afford little more than Rice, the 


Tropical Fruits, and Fiſh ; beſides the little Shells called Cowrys or 


Blackamoors Teeth, which ſerve inſtead of ſmall Caſh in moſt of 


the [ndian Nations, 
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Ceylaue.] The Iſland of Ceylone is fituate in the Indian Ocean, | 
near Cape Comorin, the Southern Promontory of the hither India, thy 
from which it is ſeparated by a very narrow Strait, being 250 Miles th 
long, and 200 broad. It is a mountainous woodyCountry in the Mid. fo 
dle, but has a very flat Coaſt well planted with Groves of Cinnamon- gre 
Trees and Coco's, and no Country abounds more, with Elephants. 5 


The Datch have ſubdued all the Coaſts, and ſhut up the King in his | 
capital City of Candy, which ſtands upon a Mountain in the Middle Ba 
of the Iſland, neither the King nor his Subjects being permitted to Ci 
traffic, or entertain any Correſpondence with other Nations; and he 
whether the Durch have not abſolutely depoſed the King, and uſurp- 


ed his Territories in the Middle of the Iſland, as well as the Sea Sol 
Coafts, is a Queition. _ 75 
The Capital of the Duich Settlements is the Port of Columbo, To 
fituate on the South Weſt Coaſt of the Iſland. | | 
The Deſcendants of the ancient Inhabitants, of whom the def 
Bulk of the People ſtill conſiſt, are called Cinglaſſes; there are = 


alſo great Numbers of Moors, Malabars, Portuguexe, and Dutch up- 
on the Iſland. ö 

Tbe Cinglaſſes, "tis ſaid, do not want Courage, and are 

Men of quick Parts, complaiſant and infinuating Addreſs. 

They are well ſhaped, of a middle Stature, their Hair long and 
black, their Features juſt, their Complexion dark, but not fo 
black as the Malabars, and their Eyes black, like all other 
WE 4 | | | | 

The Tree peculiar to this Hand, and more valuable to the 
Dutch, than the Mines of Potoſi to the Spaniards, is the Cin- 
namon. This Tree is as common as any other in the Woods 
on the South-Weſt Part of the Iſland, near Columbo; but there is 
little or none to be found towards the North Part ; however, the 
Dutch have ſecured all the Bays and Mouths of the Rivers round the 
Ifland, to prevent other Nations ſettling here, or having any) 
Commerce with the Natives, This Tree, according to ſome, 
has three Barks, but two all People agree in, and that, which 
they ſtrip from Trees of a middling Growth,” is the beſt Cinnamon; 

neither the Trees that are very young, nor thoſe that are old, are 
proper for Peeling. 7 BY, 

The Body of the Tree under the Bark is perfectly white, and 
ſerves them for Building, and all Manner of Uſes, but has not that 
delicious Taſte or Smell which the Bark has. There are Cin- 
namon Trees alſo upon the Maſahar Coaſt, whoſe Bark has 
the Colour, and ſomething of the Taſte of the Cæylone Cinna- 
mon, and is not eaſily dittinguiſhed from it by the Sight; for 
which Reaſon, tis ſaid, the Duteh deſtroy as much as they can 
of it, becauſe other Nations uſed to mix them, and paſs both off 
together as true Cinnamon. ' 
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It is not yet 'a hundred Years fince the Durch 
this Trade to themſelves, and excluded the reſt of the World from 
this charming Iſland. 
| 2.5 is a 1 Error that Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Mace, and ( 

all upon one Tree, or in one Country, , and my Friend the 
2 has ſe far confirmed People in this Error, as to make Nut- 


megs of the ; Growth of Ceylone ; whereas Nutmegs only grow in the 
Banda Iſlands, Cloves in the Molucca Iſlands and Amboyna, and the 
Cinnamon only i in Ceylone, The Molucca's, Banda, and Amboyne 


he above two thouſand Miles to, the Eaſtward of this Iſland. 
The Ethiopians, Arabian, and Egyptians traded * befoke 
Solomon 8 Time. : 


The Portugueze drove out the Arabs, &c. and fortified the 


Towns upon the Coaſt,” monopolizing the Trade, Auno 15 20. 
The Dutch were called in by the Natives, in the Vear 1656, to 
_ them againſt the Portuguese; and they ſubdued both _ 
tugueze and the Natives, 2 other Fu from the 
c of e, 3 
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The Middle c of Africa, formerly c: ed the Lower Ethiopia, is very 
little known. E 
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particularly in April and May, when chey are troubled” ald With 
= Wings ; at this Time the Sand is driyen about in Clouds, the 
Irrer blinded; and they a r 
any other Parts of the Vear f but che Nur no ſboher begi 
bale © Overton its Banks, than af Diſtempem (every the Plague 
r ceaſe; It ſeldom: rain in 
SE. 9 or any Part of the inland Country. In the Lower 
have ſometimes Showers, but not oſten; 
Fel de War of che Nile to nouriſh che Fruits of che Barth. 
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10 27 ing into the Levant Sea by ſeyerak 
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there, wiz. the latter End of May. It continues to riſe till Seprembey 
or October, when the Banks are cut, and it is let into the alis, or 
grand Canal, which runs through Cairo, and from thence is diſtri- 

ted to their Fields and Gardens. | 

It uſually riſes to 24 Feet rs and from that Time it 
continues 40 fall until the latter End of May the following Year, 
when the Flood returns. | 


The Day the Nile riſes to its proper Height is ſolemnized by a 


Feſtival and Fireworks, and all other Marks of publick Joy, as it was 
anciently ; and numberleſs Canals are opened to convey it to all Parts 
of the Country, according to certain Rules preſcribed. Theſe Ca- 
nals are ſo numerous that it is computed not a third Part of the 
Waters reaches the Sea in the Months of June, July, and Auguſt. 


Pierſons and Habita.] As Egypt is inhabited by ſeveral different 
People, their Stature, Complexion, and Habits are different. The 
Turks and the Arabs are neither alike in their Stature, Complexion, 
Habits, or Way of Life. The Turks are tall, fair, perſonable Men, 
and cloathed as in Tarky. The Arabs are a ſwarthy, ſmall- limbed 


People, and live in Tents all over the Country, pitched in a circular 


Form, which kind of Village they call a Dozar ; they lie upon 
Matts, and the Blankets they wrap about them, in the Day-time, 
ſerve for a Covering in the Night. Both Turks and Arabs riſe very 
early, conſtantly attending the public Devotions. at Break of Day, 
again at Noon, at Sunſet, and at Setting of the Watch when it begins 
to be dark. The Egyptian Women, that are not expoſed to the 
Sun, have fine Complexions, . as. well as Features, of which ſort, no 
doubt, Cleopatra was, who captivated two Emperors. As ta the 
Moors and common People, who are Natives of the Country, 
they are almoſt as ſwarthy as the Arabs, in this hot Climate, 


goil and Praduce.] The Soil of Egypt, as far as the Flood extends, 
has been formed by the Mud which the Nie carries with it; and, in 
Doctor Shary's Opinion, the Land of Lower Egypt, therefore, is 
much higher than it was originally, ſomething being added te it 
every Vear; but if it be confidered that ſuch Torrents ſometimes 
carry away as much, or more Earth than they bring, poſſibly the 
Ground may not be much higher than it was at firſt; however, all 
agree that the Flood renders the Land exceeding fruitful. As ſoon 
as the Waters retire, the Husbandman has little more to do than to 
harrow his Corn and other Seeds into the Mud, and ſometimes is 
obliged to temper the Mud with Sand, to prevent the Corn being 
too rank; and, in a Month or two, the Fields are covered with 
all Manner of Grain, Peas, Beans, and other Pulſe ; and, where it 
is not fown, their Grazing-grognds become rich Paſture. In Oo: 
ber and November, the Wheat and Barley are ſown, and the Rice, 
Flax, and Hemp, about the ſame Time; the Rice, growing in Water, 
is chiefly ſown in the Lower Egypt. Their Cattle are turned out to 
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graze in November, and continue at Graſs till the Flood returns, 
and their Harveft is uſually in March and April. 

M he Lower Egypt is all a Sea, at the Height of the Flood, and 
only the Tops of the Foreſt and Fruit- trees appear, intermixed with 
Towns and Villages, built upon natural or artificial Hills; and in 
the dry Seaſon are ſeen beautiful Gardens, Corn-Fields, and Mea - 


| dows, well ſtocked with Flocks and Herds, which a little before 


were under Water; then they enjoy a ſerene Heaven, and pure Air, 
perfumed with the Bloſſoms of Oranges, Lemons, and other Fruits. 
When their Pulſe, Melons, Sugar-Canes, and other Plants want 
Water, they convey it from their Ciſterns and Reſervoirs, by little 


Channels, into their Fields and Gardens; wkere, beſides the Fruits 


already mentioned, they have Dates, Plantains, Grapes, Figs, and 
Palm-trees, from which Wine is drawn. The common People live 
Part of the Year on Cucumbers, and find: no manner of Incon- 
yenience from this kind of Food. The Principal Towns in 
Egypt are, | 

1. Grand Cairo, one of the largeſt Cities i in the World, ſaid to 
contain more than two Millions of People. - It is defended by a Caſtle 
of great Antiquity, the Works whereof are three Miles in Circum- 
ference, in which there is a Well 3oo Feet deep, called Jaſepb's 
Well, being almoſt the only Well in the Kingdom. 
. "Alexandria, once the Metropolis, and ſtill a conſiderable Port, 
is fituate on the Coaſt of the Levant, forty Miles Weſt of the moſt 
weſterly Branch of the Nile, 120 Miles N. W. of Cairo. C te 
to the City lies the Iſland of Pharos, on which was erected a ower, 
or Light-houſe, for the Direction of Mariners, eſteemed one of the 
Wonders of the World ; from whence ſuch Towers have obtained 
the Name of hor. almoſt every where; particularly that of 
Meſſna i in Sici 2 Alexandria is that grand Obeliſk called Pom- 
pey's Pillar, a ra's Needle, being one Stone of Granate 
Marble, 70 Feet gh and 35 round, having a carved Capita} 1 __ 
Baſe, adorned with Hierog lyphies 
This City was built br. Mlexauder, and is defended by numerous 
Towers, under which were Ciſterns or Reſervoirs of Water, b 
by Aqueducts from the River Mile, ſame whereof are ftill entire. 


After the Peſtruction of Tyre and Carthage, this City had the greateſt 


Foreign Trade, of any Port in the known World ; the Spices, and 


rich Merchandize of the Eaſt, being brought hither by the Way” of 


Arabia and the Red Sea. 
3. Roſetto is a Port Town, ſituate on the Weſtern Branch of the 
Nil, Eaſt of Alexandria. 
4. Damietta, or Pelſim, is ſituate on the Eaſt Branch of the 
Nik, 4 Miles S. of the Lewant.. : 
5. Bulac is ſituate on the Nile, 2 Miles W. of Cairo, and che Port 
Town to it. 
6. Sayd, or Thebes, is 5 fituats on the Welt Bank of the Nik, 200 


Miles 8. of Cairo. | 
Ff z | 7. Offir, 


E Fs Fa Þ 7. 2 
| x7 a "Fort Tawn, Ftuate on the Welt 5 of the Red 

Se, 30 Miles S. af g. | 
bs The dur by Company. $65: ea Conte *t Carre for the 
of their Praſſic, Which, beſides. the Product of the 


Country, conſiſts chiefly in the Coffee, rankinoenſe, Gums, Drugs, 
— — Merchandize, brought from Arabia, and the Eaſtern 


ies, which they export to Euro. 


of 5 REP Their Animals, beſides Horles, Oxen, Sheep, and 
Camels, common to the adjacent Countries, will be deſcribed among 
their Cunioſities 3 only it may be obſerved here, that they have an 
extraordinary Breed of Alles, which will perfarm a Journey very 

well, ang the Chriſtians, it ſeems, are not ſuffered to ride upon any 
other, Beaſt. A Traveller hires the Owner of the Beaſt {or his Ser- 
yant) as well as the Aſs, who trots after the Bealt, and pricks bim 


ages Spd TPO: 


| 2 | Revalutions ad . Expats, 


"HE Feyptians are a very antient Nation ; there are reckoned 


bene =P Princes of the Line of the Pharaoh's, and they 
*tis nid, in an uninterrupted. Succeſſion, to the Year of 


the World 3435, when Pharaoh Pfamniticus, the ſecond Monarch 
that Name, - was conquered by Camby/es II. King of Perfia, 
who united Hen ws that Empire, under which it remained till the 
B&ognof Darius, being . an hundred Lears, when it od 
xoked fram chat Crown, and became an independent Kingd 
ne in which State it, continued abant filty Years, when O. 

t f Fe. fie, recovered the Dominion of it, and it remained ſub- 
ject to the Perfan Monarchs till 623 che Great deſeated 
Ani II. when. it fel Inder the Power of chat Prince, with the reſt 
M che Provinces of the Farfan Empire. 3 

Afﬀger the Death ef Alanauder, Prolemy, the Son of „ or, 
a8 there inſinuate, the don of Philip of Macedon, and co1 ſequently 
Half _— r pn wg 2 the 8 5 
Egypt, 7 t an t om once again, whoſe 
Succeſſors, Kings of Egypt, one after —— the Name of 0 


Mes it which Line it continued between two and three hun 
Years; the laſt Sovereign being the famons Cleagatra, Wiſe 
22 t Ptoleiny Dias, the laſt King, and Mikel to Fulius 
Cz/ar and Marc Anthony, ſucceſſively. 
ne Ptolemy Philadaipbus, Son of the fri, Ptolemy, who collect- 
ed the Alexandrian Library, ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven hundzed. thou- 
fand Volumes ; andrithe: ſamę Prince cauſed the Scriptures to be 
tranſlated into Greet; but whether by ſeventy- -two. Inte 
77 7 in the Manner as is comm monly related, 1s juſtly que cfioned, 
'The 


/Ptolemies ſometimes extended their Dominions over great Par 
0 


fliled the Baſſa o Grand Cairo; but, as Egypt is, divide 
Prineipalities, the Princes whereof are Sovereigns in their r ive 
Territories, the Baſſa tranſacts nothing without their Concar- 


rence, 
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of Syria. After the Death of Cleopatra, this Kingdom fell under 
the Per of the Roumans. © 

In the Reig n of Heraclius, the Emperor of Cor antinople, hay 
Peop! ple, being 27 ye with their Corn; called in Omar; the 
third Caliph of the Saracens, and ſubmitted themſelves 0 the Ma 
hometan Power, being about the Vear of our Lord 640. | 

The Caliphs of by were Sovereigns of Epypr, till the 
Year 870, when the Egyptian ſet up x Caliph of cheir own, called 
the Caliph of Cairo, to whom the Saracess of Afric and Spais were 
ſubj ect. 

pet the Year 1160, Aſuriduin, or Saracon, General of 1 
radin, the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcas, ſubdued the Kingdom of 
Egypt; and about the Year 1190 took Jeruſalm from the Chriſtians, 
It was this Prince who eftabliſhed a Body of Troops in Egypt, like 
the Janizaries at Conſtantinople, compoſed of the Sons of Chriſtians 
taken in War, or purchaſed of the Tartars, to whom he gave the 
Name of Mamalukes, which, tis faid, ſignifies no more than 
Slave. 

The Poſterity of ¶ areddin exjoyed the Crown till the Year 1242, 
when the Mamalukes depoſed their Sovereign, and ſet one 
1 their own Officers upon the Throne; theſe Mamaluke Sultans were 

ngaged in continual Wars with the Chriſtians in Syria and Paleſtine, 
Araphus, the fixth Sultan, © entirely diſpoſſeſſed the Chriſtians 
of the tht Land; the ninth” Sultan; TMelechnaffar, ſubdued 'the 


Iſland of 3 and made it tributary to Egypt. 


Tei tie lit Jelena of M Aa e dere and 
murdered by Selimus, and, according to ſome Accounts, — up 


at one of the Gates of Grand Cairo. Gazelle, one of the Grandees of 


the Mamalules, maintained a War for fome Time againſt Seh, but 
was at length. defeated, and: Egypt made a Frovince of the Ortomar 
Empire, in the Year 15 17. 

he Mamalule Sultans were grins choſen by a Mejority F 
Mamalukes out of their own Body, who were ſo jealous of the Kin; 
dom's being made Hereditary, that they ſearee ever elected the 
of the preceding Sultan; and, if the Choice ever happened to fall 
upon ſuch a one, they were ſo apprehenſive of its being mags an ill 


Precedent, that they never reſted till they depoſed him. 


Conſtitution ] Since the Ottoman Emperors have had the Deng 


nion of this N dom, they have always governed it o a Viceroy, 
into ſeveral 


Nor durſt the Turti5 Government overload this People with 
Taxes, for Fear of a general Revolt; inſomuch that, except what 
the Viceroy and his Creatures iYegally extort from them, the whole 


Hör, raiſed by the Government, does not amount to a Million of 
| F 


f4 | dur 
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our Money, of which two Thirds are ſpent within the Kingdom, and 
not more than one Third comes into the Grand Signior's Treaſury. 


Nelgim.] As to the Religion of the Mabometans of Egypt. it 
differs but little from that of the Turks ; only tis obſerved, that the 
Moors and Arabians, who at preſgnt make up the Bulk of the People 
here, are much more ſuperſtitious and zealous in their Way, than 
the Mahometans of Turky ; and have their Santos, or Puritans, among 
them, for whom they expreſs an extraordinary Veneration, but the 
Turks deſpiſe theſe Hypocrites. be | 

Many of theſe Santo's go perfectly naked about the Streets, with- 
out the leaſt Rag to cover them, ſuffering their Hair to grow to an 
unreaſonable Length ; in this Condition they viſit the Houſes of Per- 
ſons of Diſtinction, and fit down to Dinner with them without any 
Invitation, and leave their Tables with as little Ceremony as they 
entered; and it is looked upon as no ſmall Bleſſing to a Houſe to re- 
ceive a Viſit from theſe People. 5 . 

The antient Eg yptians worſhipped, not only the Planets, but ſe- 
veral ſorts of Birds and Beaſts, and even Leeks and Onions; but 
the Beaſt they moſt adored was a black Ox, under the Name of 


4. 8 
A Poſlerĩity of the antient Egyptians are held to be the preſent 
_ Cophti Race, among whom tis generally held, St. Mart firſt planted 
Chriftianity, and was the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria, then the Metro- 
polis of Egypt. | 1 „ 
Their Jjuriſdiction was ſettled by the Council of Nice, over 
all the Churches of the Dioceſs of Egypt, which included Tybia, 
Pentapolis, and Egypt, properly ſo called; and afterwards the 
Ethiopian, or Abyffine Churches, became ſubje& to this Patriarch, 
and have ever fince acknowledged a Relation to him. | | 
They differ from the Church of Rome in adminiſtring the Sacra- 

ment of the Lord's Supper, in both Kinds; and allow neither ex- 
tream Unction, nor the Euchariſt, to be adminiſtered to the Sick. 
Neither do they agree with that Church in the Points of Purgatory 
or Pray ing for the Dead. | . 

Language.) They ſay Maſs in the Cophtic and Arabic Languages; 
the following Pater-nofter is a Specimen of the Cophtic : Penict ethen 
niphæoui; narephtoubo mgiepekran; marefi ngiete kmetoura ; Peteb- 
nal marephſcopi mphreedbi hen tþhe nem higien pikahi 3 pendik nte- 
raſabi mæipbnan mpboou; ouch cha neteronnan ebol mphredhi hin 
ntenchoebol nneeteouon ntaneriou z ouoh mperenten ehoun epiraſmos ; 


ella nabmen chol bapipethiou. 


_ - Curisfties.] The Curioſities of e, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, are the Hippopotamus, or River - Horſe; it is larger than 
an Ox, the hinder Fart much like one, and its Head like a Horſe ; 
| haping chick large Feet with Claws, and a Tail like an Elephant; 
it. is an amphibious Animal, comes out of the River, and feeds = 
| : a 6 2 
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the Graſs in the Meadows; there are but few of them, and rarely 
ſeen of late Years in Egypt; but, as I remember, Captain Rogers 
relates he ſaw ſome of the ſame Species of Animals in the Terra de 
Natal, the South-Eaſt Part of Aftica, and others have been ſeen 
at the Cape of Good Hope,  _ 1 
The Crocodile I take to be a Species of Alligators, which 
are common in the Mouths of Rivers of moſt warm Countries; 
this too is an amphibious Animal of a great Length, ſome of 
them twenty Feet long, of the Shape of a Lizard, with four 
ſhort Feet, or Claws; 1 Back is cloathed with a kind of impene- 
trable Scales like Armour; they wait for their Prey in the 
Sedge and other Cover on the Sides of Rivers, and, pretty much 
reſembling the old Trunk of a Tree, ſometimes ſurprize the un- 
wary Traveller, jumping upon him and ſwallowing him whole, 
as it is ſaid, but few of them are of that large Size. It is an 
ovarious Animal, and lays a vaſt Number of Eggs, which are fre- 
quently deſtroyed by other Animals, or the Country would ſwarm 
with them. The Antients have entertained us with Relations of 
of ſome, other Animals which probably never had a Being, as the 
little Bird Trochileus, which is ſaid to live on the Meat he picks 
out of the Crocodiles Teerh, and the Rat Ichneumon, which they 
tell us will jump into the Crocodile's Mouth, and eat a Way out 
again through his Belly. 75 2 
The Camelion, a little Animal, ſomething reſembling a Lizard, 
that changes Colour as you ſtand to look upon him, alſo is 
found here as well as in other Countries. The Oſtrich is an Inha- 
1 of Egypt, as well as of the Defarts of AMrica; the largeſt 
owl known, and ſo heavy that he can't fly, but runs by the Help of 
his Wings as faſt as a Horſe, and is ſometimes hunted like other Game. 
Several Sorts of Serpents alſo are mentioned, ſome of which it 
is preſumed had never any other Exiſtence than in the Poet's 
Brain; particularly that Serpent whoſe very Eyes, tis ſaid, dart- 
ed certain Death, ſo that, if one of them fixed its Eyes on a Bird 
ppon a Tree, it would fall down into his Mouth. Here is alſo 
the Aſp, a pretty little Serpent, by whoſe Bite Cleopatra choſe to die. 
The Hatching Chickens in their Ovens is another Curioſity, 
and not a Fable; many Thouſands are fo hatched here every Year, 
the Qvens being covered and heated with Horſe- Dung to the De- 
gtee of the Hen's Warmth. ann 
The Pyramids, which ſtand near the Site of the aneient 
Memphis, on the Weſt Side of the Mle, oppoſite to Cairo, are the 
3 Pieces of Antiquity now remaining on the Face of the 
rth; the Baſe of the largeſt covers eleven Acres of Ground, 
and is five hundred Feet high, meaſured perpendicularly, and 


= 


ſeven hundred Feet, if meaſured obliquely from the Bottom of the 


Baſe to the Top; which may reconcile the different Relations 
we meet with of its Height, though Doctor Shaw obſerves that 
the. Sands are blown up ſo high on the Sides that it is impoſſible 


take the Height of it exactly. There is a Room in it thirty-four 


2 est 
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deſe are thirty Feet high. Some think it was hewn out of the Rock 


on which it ſtands, and that there never was any more of it than we 
ſee at preſent,, An entire Sphinx has the Head of a fine Woman, and 
the Body of a Lion, which I need not obſerve is a pure Fiction. 
be Labyrinth, in Upper Egypt, is another Curioſity ſaid 
to be formed out of a Marble Rock, in which are contained 
twelve Palaces, and a thouſand Houſes, Certain it is there are 
amazing Remains of Antiquity in the Upper Egypt, conſiſting 
of magnificent Marble Pillars, Obeliſks, &c. and thoſe fine Marble 
Pillars and Obeliſks at Rome are ſaid to have been hewed out of 
the Rocks in Cpper . R 025 
The laft Curiofity I ſhall mention, is the Ruſh Papyrus, which 
grows on the Banks of the Vile, of which Paper was firſt made, 
and from thence obtained the Nam. 
There is a holy Cheat performed by the Greet Chriſtians 
in à certain Burying-Place, near old Cairo, on Good Friday, and 
the two preceding Days annually, which ſome reckon among their 
Curioſities, and others among modern Miracles; it is the Reſur- 
reftion of human Bones, ſome ſay of whole Limbs, and others 
entire Bodies, which, after they have made their Appearance, retire 
again to their Graves. 5 8 E 
Ga,] From this Country comes that vagrant Race called 
Gypkesz there are Multitudes of Gypſies, or pretended Gypfies, 
diſperſed in every Kingdom of 8 and Aa. They were 
originally called Zinpances, by the Turks, from their Captain 
Zinganeus, who, when Sultan Sel/imus made a Conqueſt of Egypt, 
about the Year 1517, . refuſed. to ſubmit to the Turk; Yoke, and 
retized into the Deſarts, Where they lived by Rapine. and Plunder, 
and frequently came down, into the Plains of Egypt, committing 
gat QJutrages in the Toums upon the Nile, under the Domi- 
mien of the Turks, Zut being at length ſubdued;. and baniſhed Egypt, 
they a to diſperſe —— in ſmall Parties into every Country 
inthe-known World.; and as they were Natives of Egypt, a Country 


to have arrived to great Ferſection, and which in that credulous Age 

was in great Vogue with People of all Religions and Perſuaſions; they 

ſound the People, wherever they came, very eaſily impoſed on. 
e N ABYSSINIA, 


wheres the occult Sciences, or black Art, as was called, was ſuppoſed 
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ABYSSIN 1A, or the Upper ETHIOPIA; 
comprehending NUBIA, and the Coaſt of 
ABEX. 2 


| Situation and Extent, - 


| Between 20 and 2 Lon. 8 Length 1 320 | | 
Between C. 6 and 25 IN. Lat. Y Breadch 1100 


OUNDE D by Beppe, and the Deſart of Barca, on 

the North ; by he Ned Sea, and the Country of Helen, 
on the Eaſt ; by the 3 of Anian, and the un- 
known Parts of Africa; South ; and ** other unknown Parts of 
Africa, Weſt, 


Diviſions. Subdivifians. Chief Towns. 
„ © The Coaſt of Her, Doncale. 
laben Neigen . the Re Sea == ; j Mi 
Middle Diviſion — Aby/nia proper — Anbamarjan. 
Weſtern Diviſion — Nabia | — Nubia. 


Air and Seaſons ] This Country is pretty much incumbred 
with Mountains of the Form of a Cone, or Sugar-Loaf, but well 
covered with Trees and Herbage. The Vallies, between them, 
are — hot in Summer, hut it is always cool upon the Moun- 


Nia lies between the Tropics, it ſeldom fails of the Pe- i 
el ains in May, when the Sun is vertical, which deſcend in 00 
Torrents from the ountains, ſwell the River Nile, which riſes in IM 
this Country from ſeveral Lakes, and, running North into E 
lay the flat Country of Etbiozia. under Water, as well as the *. 
lies in Eye. vob + 


| Wo and Habit] It is here that the black Com lexian firſt 
takes Place, but the Natives aro of a good Stature, and their Fea- 
tures regular ; they are not at all like the Ne . of Guinea, and 
the South of Africa, who have generally flat Noſes, uy 

PS, 


444 Abyſſinia, or, tbe Upper Ethiopia. 
Lips, and very ſhocking Countenances, in the Opinion of the white 
cople. 
The better Sort of them are cloathed in Veſts made of . 
Stuffs, or Cotton, after the Manner of the Fans in Turkey 3 but 


Jer. poor Peo Soc. go almoſt naked, having only 3 a {mall Piece of 


in or coarſe tuff wrapped about their Wailts. 


Genius.] They are ſaid to have a great deal of View Re na- 
tural Wit; to be of a teachable Diſpoſition, and fond of Learn- 
ing, though they have but few Oppartunities of 1 IR them- 


ſelves. 


Soil and 7 Produce. This Ces! thus happily watered, pro- 


duces Plenty of Corn, Rice, Millet, Dates, Grapes, Flax, Cotton, 


Sugar, Salt, and Sulphur : Their Flax is eſteemed the fineſt in the 
World; and from hence, tis ſaid, the Egyptian had theirs, of 
which chey made the fine Linnen of Egypt, e in Serip 
ture. 

Gold is RY very plentiful here, of which the 7 ar get fins ; ; 
and, had the Ethiopians an Opportunity of bartering it:for the Mer- 
chandize of Europe, *tis thought we-might meet with as great Plenty 


of it here as any where, though there are no Gold Mines wrought ; 


they have Mines of Silver and Copper, the latter of which they 


Work, and have a good deal of that Metal; and 'tis ſaid they have 
the kargeſt Emeralds in the World. 


— Here are Camels, Oxen, Sheep, and other Cattle, in great 
Plenty, and very large; ;. as alſo wild Beafts, Crocodiles, e. 
common to the reſt of Africa; but what they are moſt famous 
for, is an excellent Breed of Horſes, equal to thoſe of Arabia; or, 
as ſome conjecture, thoſe of Arabia are, in "_ bred in e 
where they abound in rich Paſtures. ; 


ManufaZures and Traffic.) The . are ſaid to be the only 


4 * 


Weavers, and Smiths, amongſt them; and as for other Handi- 


craſts, ſuch as Carpenters, Taylors, and Shoemakers, every Man 


breeds up his Children to the Trade or Pr ſeſſion he uſes 
"himſelf. There are particular Families whoſe Buſineſs it is to 


make Trumpets, Horns, Sc. and thoſe ſeveral Trades, like the 


Caſts or Tribes in the Eaft- Indies, live ſeparately, and do not 
intermix with any other Trade or Tribe, either by Marriage or 


Otherwiſe. 

The Silks, Stuffs, Calicoes, Linnen, and Carpets, they uſe 
for Furniture or Cloathing, they receive from the Turks, by the 
Way of the Red Sea, who take the Gold and Emeralds of 4y/- 


finia in Return for this Merchandize, with ſome fine Horfes : The 


4 


Brokers, or Merchants, between the Turks and Abyſfinians, are 
Jews, ler, or Armenian 9 3 few or none of the Na 
tives trade or travel Abroad. I | abs 5 a 

| 2 
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ſtantiation. 


Wen the Portugueze firſt, found the Way to Aby/inia, 
the Shores, of the Red Sea were open; but now the Turks keep 
ſach a ſtrict Guard there; that it is difficult for any other People to 
have Acceſs to them. | OS. Bat 


Government.) The Sovereign of Aby/inia (according to the 
Portugueze, who viſited his Country ſoon after their paſſing the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the fixteenth Century, was ſtiled Prefter Jobn, or 
Preſbyter John by others; which ſome imagine was given him, be- 
cauſe he ſeemed to be the High-Prieft of his Religion, as well 
as King, having a Croſs always carried before him, and aQing 
as ſupreme Governor in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, as well as Civil, in 
all Caſes except that of Ordination: Others ſay, the Turks and 


Arabians gave him the Title of Preſter Chan, or Cham, that is, 


King of Slawes, they receiving moſt of their black Slaves from 
Ethiopia, of which he was Sovereign. But, however that be, Tra- 
vellers generally agree that his own Subjects ſtyle him Negas, or 
King; and oftener Negaſcha Negaſcht, which in their Lan- 
guage ſignifies King of Kings, to diſtinguiſn him from the Princes 
and Governors of Provinces, who are ftiled alſo Negus. 

They have a Tradition that their Princes are deſcended from 
Solomon, by the Queen of Sheba. © Sgt 

This Prince is abſolute, and his Throne Hereditary, but he has 
loſt much of his Power and Prerogatives, which the great Men of 
the Country have uſurped ; he is now frequently controuled by his 


Lords : The eldeſt Son alſo is ſometimes paſſed by, and a younger, 
or an illegitimate Son, advanced by the Nobility to the Imperial 


Dignity, The King is moſt of the Year in the Field, attended by 
great Armies of Horſe and Foot. x 


The common People are Slaves to the Emperor, or their” reſpec- 


tive Lords. | , * 
They have no Inheritance in their Lands but they themſelves, 


their Lands and Goods, are their Lord's Property. 


Religion Þ Their Religion ſeems to be a Mixture of Chriſt 
anity and Judaiſm; in their Chriſtianity they approach much 
nearer the Greet than the Latin Church. They keep both the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Sabbath, and keep each of them more like 
a Faſt than a Feſtival, They circumciſe their Children, both 
_ ales and Females, the eighth Day, and baptize them a Fortnight 
after, 511% 
They have but two Sacraments, wiz. Baptiſm and the Eu- 
chariſt, and give the Bread and the Cup both to Clergy and Laity. 
They believe the real Preſence in the Sacrament, bat not Tranſub- 


; wy 
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They have neither Archbi hop, Biſhops, nor any Order ſupe- 
Tior to Prieſts ; only the Abbo: of every Society of Monks 1s So 


"Theſe 


Superior, and ha; ome Authority over them. 
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 Monenugi, and the unknown P.:rts of Africa, Weit. 


446 Ada, or the ks Ethispia. 


Theſe Monks do not live in Clo ſters or Convents, but every 
one in his own Hut, forming 4 ind of Village near ſome 
Church, where they perſoim Divine Service in their Turns: 
Their inferior Orders, below the Prieſt, or Presbyter, are, the 


Sub-Presbyter, Deacon, and Sab-Deacon. The Wionks never 
Marry. 


2 n "OD is a Els 2 the Hbyffeniar 
CY” e xebonten be fire 3 eb jrgah 


birman egahquahn ; parchon pmlegron 3 ha parchons ble 
i 3 we Lali th tha; erupn ibapſa. Amen. N 


% 4 4 N. 
| Situation and Extent. 


i 7002 \ Ups Miles, 
; Between e rg Length goo 
Between the Rquator and 12 YN, Lat. 5 Breadth 300 


OUNDED by the Ned Sea, and the Straits of Babelman- 
4, on the North; by the Indian Ocean, Eaſt ; by Zangue- 
South; and by AbyſFnia, and the unknown Parts of Africa, 
eſt. N 


It is a barren, ſandy Deſart, encfins hot, PSA KITE ſcarce any 


Towns, and very few People, except ſome Arab Tribes, that live 
in — 2 and theſe, in all Parts of Africa, are of a tawny Com- 
Plexion, but not black ; the chief Places are Adaa and Magadara. 


* 1 2 [INT * , — 2 a 5 1 
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ZANGUE BAR 
Situation and Extent. 


D. D. 2 . des 
<= # 34 and 40 —7 2 ib 
——f the Equator and 23 8. Lat. Breadth 350 


on the Eaſt ; by the Tropic of Capi an, Sonth; and by 
Diviſions. 


OUN;DED 8 the North; by the Indian Ocean | 


Pn tS yy N9»:j 


Ia * n 


Ivory, brought from t 


| 2 


—— Chief Towns, 


he North Divi: NN =o F 39, 


ion contains 


The Middle Divi- 1 de Raphael Montagnate 
fon contains — 22 _ 1 r — 


The South Divi- Moſambique — * Mo 7 ambique 
fion contains — f Sala -: Sefala. 


Air.] The Air of this Country would be intolerably hot, if it 
was not cooled by the annual Rains, which overflow the . 


and the Breezes from the Sea. 


Soil and Produce.] It is well watered by Rio: which wade 
the Soil exceeding fruitful. * Rice and Maize are their 1 ug 
Grain, and the Country is well planted with Coco's, Pla 
gar- Nr Oranges, Lemons, and other Tropical Fru its. From 
hence alſo the Portugueze are furniſhed with Gold, Slaves, and 
e Inland Parts of Africa. From hence alſo 

they. import Oſtrich Feathers, Senna, Alves, Civet, Ambergreaſe 
* Frankincenſe. 

The 2 is very po ulous, conſiſting chiefly of Negroes ; 
the City of Melinda alone i is ſaid to contain 200,900 Inhabitants. 


Government- The Porrupuexe are Sovercigns of all the Coaſts, 
having great umbers of black Princes ſubject io them. 8 


Religion. They relate they have make a Multitude of 8 
to Chriſlianity, whom they have taught to cloath themſelyes with 
me ManufaQures of Europe, which  Portugueze purchaſe of the 

Tag. 1 The Religion of many of the People, however, 
at a ce from the Coaſt, is ſtill the Mahometan, or Pagan Su- 
perſtition. The Portugueze Language is generally - all-along 


4 


the Coaſt of Mica; beſides which, the People of Zanguebar have 


2 Language f their own, of which the following Pater-nofiey is a 


Specimen : 


Tera ( monte ; beſa azure ; mala agifa, \anfonſa ara nel, 


arureta o amano,; a fonnimonte louru toma montior0-a-fants ;. „ an- 


Zamont plecha mon alment augomss egos men Pa- 
teh; f auermont maiue. 2 © | 
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CAFFRA RIA, or the Coititry of the Hot. 


©  tentots, including Terra de natal. 


NT oY 3 9 S i 3 
Situation and Extent. 


oa” lies 
e ee E. Lon. 5 Length 11 
. +» Between ve 8. Lat. > Breadth 700 


| and encompaſſed on the Eaſt, South, and Weſt by the great 
Southern Ocean, the Cape of Good Hape being the moſt Southern 


B OUNDED on the North by the Kingdom of Monomotege, 
e * 


Diviſions.  - Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
pb; . n natal and) f No * | . 
ws. 22 the Cape of Good Carkx Town, 
- South Divi- Hope, or the Coun- > < Lon. 16, S. Lat. 

| try of the Her- f 3415- 


Lentiots mn 


The Weſtern Di- J A deſart Coaſt poſ- . 1 No Towns. 
viſion— | ſeſsd by theCofrees 727 


Mountains.] Caffraria is a mountainous Country; the chief 
Mountains near the Cape, are, 1. The Table Mountain, of a very 
great height, the Top whereof is always covered with a cap of 
Clouds before a Storm. 2. The Sugar-Loaf, ſo named from its 
form. And, 3. James Mountain, or the Lyon's-Rump. 


were not en- 


1 . The Valleys would be exceſſive hot, if 
compailed by the vaſt ſouthern O from whence the Wind blows 


on every Side almoſt ; and they are ſcarce ever free from Storms a 
Week, which raiſe the Waves of this extenſive Ocean to fo vaſt a 
Height, that they are, in a literal Senſe, frequently Mountains high; 
ſuch as we never ſee in this Part of the World; but though theſe 
Storms are troubleſome, it makes the Country very healthful. If they 
happen to have a Calm of any Duration, all the People are troubled 
with the Head-ach; but abundance of rich Ships have been caft 


away by theſe Storms upon the Coaſt, for there are no Harbours | 


dere. The Durch ſometimes looſe whole Fleets as they lie at An- 

chor before the Town, and they are forced to moor their Guardſhip 
with ſtrong Chains inſtead of Cables. | 

3 : : River.. 
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e Hees — Rivers dora ert 125 f 15011 
ahd Rivatets deſcend from the —— and fender the Valli 
exceeding fruitful. On of theſe runs throw * Cot mpiby 
Garden, hich is one of - the I OY 5 5 
Art; the Fountains are raifed te what H er ah they Na 
Hrogk: that deſcends from the Table Mountain. | 


Soil add Phodyer: 1 Here: u the mol gelteiodd "RY 12 
and Europe, growing within Squares of te ſo J 
thick,” that the Störms, coming off the 
them but little: anif theſe Hedges afford 3 
in the hot Seaſon. In this Garden is alſo a is 605 
trees, | that the Son cannot f enstrate. Here 3 
Peaches, Pomiegranates, Citrons, Lemens, Oranges Apples 
and Pears of Eren intermized,” all >eNGhc'in tht Ki 6s; 6 
here we fe# the Crimign Japans Apples} which, i 
the green Leaves, 1 82 excceding beautiful. flew alſo med wa 
Iidian Guava, >, 

They have ſcare eny Freie Tiert, the tual Pröduer of. a 
Country, at leaſt ſuck as the Ef fun, eare to taſte of; tho che 
Hottentots eat ſome of 


Three: ar four :S6rts of Mb Tres Wives bee ooh wits a 


which. bear Fruit one in three” Years 5 aud; as they: have lits 
Plantations of them, yield the Durch a conhderable „„ OE 
The Ananas, o Pines Apple, « nioſt delicious Fruit, allo is plac: 
ed in their Gardens. \ 
Hert we! mede width four Sorts "of Guniphite Pac, the 
whereof was tranſplanted from Boyne,” tht other three came fro 


Sunafra, Chinay and u nan; the Beaves, being wübed betty een the 


Fingers, ſmell ſtrong of Cumphite- | 
IR was 4 white, it ſeems; before they raiſed 1 unte 

bie Vile yards: They carried: thüther at fiſt Vine. Stocks duk 

Banks of the Rhine, and from Penta, in ſmall Par dee bu nich 

Noir pretty well, and furniſtied them with Grapes: for Eat 

they did not pcetend to make any Quantities of Wine, till et 

German taught them to take the Pfunings of their Vities, ky A 

dem: in: mall Pieces of half a Foot in Length, and ſow them in 

Fields plowed up for that Purpoſe, and the) fen t out Shao at's 


Knot; by which Meuns thy: were ſoon furniſhed with 25 225 | 


Stocks or Plants as they had Occaſion for. 

Aud how there 15 ess a Cottage; in the Cape neee 155 ä 
— us Vineyard, wick produces) Wine enou 
Their Plants are lar ger and ſweeter 1 thoſe . 
Hea®of a « Cabbage; = its full Growth; righing thirf 155 
Paunds, Jof a Colliflo ber vs. Seeds: wht 


ate: brought from: Op zum and Saviy'; their Melons” alſd are of 
la our, and N and Boflömer tan thoſe 7 
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| beautiful, lively Beaſt. -- 


— 


wrope ; and are raiſed without Glaſſes, or Hot-beds, their Sum- 
mers being exceeding hot, and Winters moderate; their Potaice, 
are very large, weighing from fix to ten Pounds; theſe they brought 


from India, and they are exceeding good. | 

In December all their Grain is ripe 3 and our Chriftmas is the 
Height of their Harveſt: In January they tread out their Corn in 
the Fields, and in February the Farmers carry it to the Company's 
Magazines, where they receive ready Money for all they don't uſe 


- themlelves. . They ſow almoſt all Manner of Grain but Oats and 


be Lion is frequently ſeen here; his Shin Bones, 'tis ſaid, af. 
ter they are dried, are as hard and ſolid as a Flint, and uſed in the 
Ame Manner to ſtrike Fire with: When he falls upon Man or Beaſt, 
he firſt knocks them down with his Paw, and deprives his Prey of 
all Senſation, before ever he touches it with his Teeth, roaring 
moſt terribly at the Time he gives the mortal Blow. 

The Tyger and Leopard alſo are among the wild Beaſts at the 


Bo PE. nn ü AG ' 1 
The Elephants of this Part of Africa are very large; their Teeth 
weigh from fixty to one hundred and. twenty Pounds; and their 
Strength is ſcarce. to be conceived. One of them being yoked to 
- a Ship at the Cape, that was Lee there, fairly drew it along 
the Str 2 are from twelve to fifteen Feet in Height, and 
ſome ſay a great deal more; the Female is much leſs than the Male, 
and has its Breaſts, or Dugs, between its fore Legs; their uſual 
Food is Graſs, Herbs, and Roots, and the tender Twigs of Trees 
and Shrubs: They pull up every ching with their Trunk, which 
ſerves as a Hand to themſelves; and with this they ſuck up 
Water, and empty it into their Mouths. - (500 
. The Rhinoceros alſo is to be met with at the Cape. This Animal 
is ſomething leſs than the Elephant, but of equal, if not greater 
Strength ; at leaft the Elephant runs away, and avoids him whene- 
ver he diſcovers him. With his rough prickly Tongue, be licks 
the Fleſh off the Bones of an Animal. 7. 0} 
be Elk is alſo found in the Hottentor Countries; he is about 
five Feet in Height ; has a fine flender Neck, and a beautiful Head, 
not much unlike that of a Deer. | 
The European Aſſes are common at the Cape; but there is ano- 


ther wild Animal, which goes by the Name of an Aſs, which has 


nothing like that Creature but his long Ears, for he is a well made, 


. The Dutch have repleniſhed their Settlements with Eurajear 
Hogs, as well as thoſe of. the Indian black Breed, without Brifiles, 
whole. Bellies almoſt touch the Ground. 21 275 5. 
.. The Porcupine is another Animal very common at the Cape; 
what is moſt remarkable in this Animal, is a Wood of Quills, with 


Which his Back and every Part of him, except his Belly, is covered: 


They are about the Length of a Gooſe-Quill ; but ſtrait, hard, and 


without Feathers, and, growing leſs and leſs from the Middle - ” 
5 | End, 
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„ FN R T Br 
End; terminate in a ſharp Point, Theſe Quills he ſhoots at Man or 
Beat when he is attacked. wan e ps ooh RR . 

There is a Creature at the Cape, alſo, called by the Durch, a 
Sea-Cow, but it always feeds on Graſs a- ſhore (according to Kolben? 
and only runs into the Sea for its Security. The Head of this Ani- 
mal handles rather that of a Horſe, than a Cow, and ſeems to be 
the ſame with the Egyptian Hippopotamus. e e ty" 
- The Stinkbingſem, as the Datch call it, ſeems to be an Animal 

iar to the Hottentot Country, and to have obtained its Name 
from the ſtinking Scents it emits from its Poſteriors ; which are ſuch, 
that neither Man nor Beaft can bear them; this is the*Creature's 
beſt Defence when it is purſued ; the very Dogs will deſert the 
Chace, rub their Noſes, and howl when the Beaſt lets fly; anda 
Man is perfectly ſtifled with the nauſeous Stench. *'  _. \ 

There are Eagles here, called Dung Birds, which if they find 
an Ox or Cow laid down, they fall upon the Beaſt in great Num 
bers, make a Hole in the Belly of it with their Bills and Talons, 
and perfectly ſcoop our the Inſide of it, leaving nothing but a bare 
Skeleton covered with the Hide. enn 85 


_- 


Perſons and Habits.) As to the Stature of the Hottentots, they are 
rather low than tall; for, though there may be ſome ſix Feet high, 
there are more about five Feet ; their Bodies are proportionable, 
and well made, ſeldom either too fat or lean, and ſcarce ever any 
crooked ; they disfigure their Children themſelves, by flatting and 
breaking the Griſtles of their Noſes, looking on a flat Noſe as a 
Beauty; their Heads, as well as their Eyes, are rather of the 
largeſt ; their Lips are naturally thick, their Hair black. and ſhort, 
like the Negroes, and they have exceeding white Teeth ; and, after. 
they have taken a great deal of Pains with Greaſe and Soot to darken 
their natural tawny Complexions, reſemble the Negroes pretty 
much in Colour; the Women are much lefs than the Men. 

The Men cover their Heads with Handfuls of Greaſe and Soot 
mixed together; and, going without any thing elſe on their Heads 
in Summer-time, the Duſt fticks to it, and makes them a very filthy 
Cap. The Men alſo wear a Kroſſe or Mantle, made of a Sh 
kin, or other Skins, over their Shoulders, which reaches to the 
Middle, and, being faſtened with a Thong about their Neck, is 
open before; in Winter they turn the woolly or hairy Sides 125 

ir Backs, and in Summer the other: This ſerves the Man for his 
Bed at Night, and this is all the Winding-ſheet, or Coffin, he has 
when he dies: If he be a Captain of a Village, or Chief of his 
Nation, inſtead of a Sheep-ſkin, his Mantle is made of Tyger- 
fins, wild Cat-ſkins, or ſome other Skins they ſet a Value upon. 

They conceal, or cover, thoſe Parts alſo which every other 
People do, with a ſquare Piece of Skin, about two Hands Breadth, 
generally with a Cat-ſkin, the hairy Side outwards, which is faſtened 
their Girdle. | 5 2 1 
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aps, the wns whereof VE: alittle raiſed, 


1 Day, Winter or Summer; the 1 wear t 
85 1 es. Sed upon coor Eos of Sheep-ſkins, -_ 
r Skins rhick are ſome imes by ; bor dered with a Frin ; raw 
Leather ; 5 an theſe”; oh le 
_ ; they appear naked 


ron, 1 of. t n. s, to cover the before, d 
Aach, EE on that covers 19 ck- fides 
out. their Leg S they Wrap hongs of of half dried Wins, to the 
1 75 pf a  Jack- Boot, 10 B are PG a 7 2 — Nm that 


145 5 thin ar by glittering n other of 
* — 99 Nek Of. 
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a wear 28 Strings of them 


ro ey is . kind of Oni — to the 87 ; and 


8 UP, faſtened to t 9 1 7 as a Vatour 
Soon after their C are born, W is. lags in the Sun, 

py, the Fire, „ and Fu e of ith Fat or Butter, mixed 
with $09 bt, io Tender them per Black, tis ſaid, for they 
5 Ry tawny ; wr this e to de almolt « eyery 
een aber they, aff e. bub! 65 


J Nor are they more cleanly i in the 
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r J Every Hottentot Nation has its King, or Chief, called 


Eqaquer, whoſeAuthority devolves upon him by Hereditary Succefl 5 


1 e are Bad 5 of half 7 Skins; z they { carce put them 


With 
n to The Middle, but ut they 1 


Me "OLED 5 =" or. 


This Chief has the Power of 1 kids TERS MAY 9252 


all their Counefls and Courts e 5 uſt ce; 7 then wok | rity 18 
0 be limited, and that be an N nothing without the Cong 
ſent of the Captains of th eve rat Kr Krails, . 1786 £ m0 be, the [ 
Hottentot Senate : The Cx 15 of every Krall, = Ge 5 18 i 


— a_ is their Leader in Time of. War, and chief Ma- 
Wot Kh Rrail in Time of Peace ; ; and, with the Head of 
— Family, determines all civil and Efirainat Cauſes Within the 
Krail. 3 
Murder, Adohefy, _ Robbery,” they edu pavith ich With 
Death. 4 10 
If a Majority” ebihems the Criminal, he is executed on the 
Spot : The * — firſt ſtrikes him with a Club, and then the reſt | 
of the Judges on him and drub him to Dea C ants ST 4 
In ci 'Caſes" gl the Cuuſe is A r= 1 * Majority. of 
Voices, and Satis Schon immediately offered th + injured Party 


out of the Goods of the, Perſon that appears. Wn Fo, i 
1010 OUS ig 


The WR Country © is, Büt one Common, .w ö 
Cale one, iovieg” from Place to 85 10 Vater, or 1 


Pg Fe e e 
3 7 As to the Längüage of the Ha Zito 1 greg 
of it conſiſts of inarticulate Sounds oF ay ies 15 4. 18 ch their 

Throats 2915 no Man can imitate r s in Writing; vor Is 
it poſſible | to learn it, except 'by Peop e that have lived amgagſt 
them from their Infancy, as ſome of the Malatto Slaves, belong- 
ing to the Dutch, haye.done perceived cauld ungerſtand 
the Hattentots, and had ag G cb Lange Language to be underſtood 


by them. 12 401 3% 2: 
As ro Letterd or Writing of any kind, 6. Hottentots are Pe fetly If 
ignorant of Ns FIND. rage 4 
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454 , 'G VU 4 N E 4. 
* In Guinea, I here comprehend. all the Countries the:Guinea or 


4rom Ea to wel through Negroland, and falls into the Atlantic 


African Company trade to on the Weſt Coaſt of Africa ; as the 
Complexion of all theſe People is the ſame, | and the Produce 
of the Country upon this extenſive Coaſt much the ſame, h 
IF 8 grand Articles of Ivory, La and Slaves. 


5 8 28 wh | Provinces. = © * Chief Town 
The Wale Di- Benguela —— 2 
viſion contains they: Auge — f < Loando _ 
rin of — | Congo — St. Salva. 

g . 


4 a K > ” - Fey ; | 
43.5%; 1 1 208 1 ; 9 > $4 X's 14 44 4 a 
The (( Benin, . ) C T 
The Weſtern Di- 2 | | 
2 1 « 9 9 7 N , $4 ) 
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. Air. Afl this Country ling be tween. the two Tropic i is exceſ- 
tre hor, and the flat Country, being overflowed great Part of the 
ear by the periodical Rains, is not Srealehful.. There is a Variety 


of Hills, Vallies, Woods, and een Fields, mixed with: Bogs 


and Moraſſes on this Coaſt, 


Mountains.] The deen, of Stirs Leon are the moſt re · 
markable Wa 


- Winds] The Winds e on a Coat of Guinea prop | „ fit (bred 
contrary to the Trade Winds) 7. e. from Weſt to aſt, except in 
the. rainy Seaſon, between the vernal and autumnal Equinox, when 
they have violent Storms of Wind, with terrible Thunder and 
Lightning ; and, theſe Winds blowing from the South, the Shippin 
on the Coaſt, at "this Time, are in great Danger of being A 


don Shore; and chere is always ſuch a Surf beating upon the Shore, 
in the calmeſt Weather, that it is very difficult and dangerous 


g· 


Rivers] The Rivers of this country we, 1 1. That of Coanza. 


2. Ambrifi, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt croſs Angola, and fall: 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 3. Zaara, which runs from the North- 


Eaſt to the South-Weſt, croſs Con Congo, and falls into the ſame Ocean. 


4- Lunde, which runs likewiſe Eaſt to Weſt, through Congo, 


and, paſling by St. Salvador, falls into the ſame Sea. 5. The River 


Cameron, which running from the North-Eaſt to the South-Well, 


falls into the Bay, or Bite or Guinsa. 6. The River Formoſa. 7. 


Yolta, which running from North to South, through Guinea Proper 


fall into the Atlantic Ocean, 8. The River of Sierra Leon, an 
$herbro Rivers, which, running from Eaſt to Weſt, fall into th 


ſ:me' Ocean. And, 10. The great River Niger, which (runs 


Ocean 


Sy WV 


E 8 
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Ocean by three grand Channels, according to our Maps called - 


Grande, Gambia, and Senega, but it ſeems doubtful whether theſe 
three Channels are not three diſtinct Rivers, for ro Body has inform-' 
ed us where they are united. Y 0 g. | 5 
Not many of theſe Rivers are navigable much beyond their 
Mouths, deſcending precipitately from high Mountains, and run- 
ning but ſhort Courſes before they fall into the Sea, except the Ri- 
vers of Cameron, Sherbro, Leon, and the great River Niger, the laſt 
of which, the Engliſb have ſailed up five hundred Miles, and have 
a great many Factories on both Shores. 3 85 eee, 


Perſons.) The Natives deſcended from the original Inhabitants, 
are all Negroes, well known by their flat Noſes, thick Lips, and 


ſhort woolly Hair, though there are amongſt them many Camps, 


or Villages of Arabs that are of a tawny Complexion, and there is 
a mixed Breed of Malattoes, proceeding from the Commerce of the 
Portugueze and Natives, that are almoſt as dark as the Negros. 


Habits.) The Habits of the common Peo le, in proper Guinea, 


are a Cloth about their Middle, and People of Condition have ano- 
ther over their Shoulders, and are adorned with abundance 'of 
Rings and Bracelets, of Gold, Ivory, or Copper ; the Arms, Legs, 
and great Part of the Bodies of the Men are naked, but the Women 
are veiled when they go Abroad. {RF . e 


Genius.] The Engliþ Factors obſerve of the Natives, that they 
have more Wit than Honeſty, frequently mixing their Gold with 
baſe Metal; but the little Tricks and Cheats they uſe in Trade, tis 
ſaid, have been taught them by the Chriſtians, with whom they 
traffic; and if the Women are lewd, as Travellers relate, they are 
not worſe than the People that complain of them, who tempt them 
to fin, and then reproach them for it. e - I 
The Habit of the common People in Negro/and is not very dif- 
ferent from that of proper Guinea, but their Chiefs and People of 
Condition are cloathed in white Velts, with white Caps on their 
Heads, and, their Complexion being exceeding black, make a very 
pretty Appearance. 8 


Produce.) The Animals of Guinea are the ſame as have been de- 
ſcribed in Ca fraria, but their Grain is different: Here is no Wheat 
as at the Cape, but Plenty of Guinea Grain, Rice, Maize, or I- 
dian Corn. 'There are no Grapes here, but the Palm-tree' affords 
them Wine, and their Coco Nuts a pleaſant Drink ; here are alſo 
Oranges and Lemons, Plantains, Pomegranates, Tamarinds, Pine- 
Apples, and other tropical Fruits. | my | 

Of Foreſt Trees they have a very great Variety, which grow 
to a prodigious Height and. Bulk, ſome of them excellent Timber, 
and have a very beautiful Grain. ITS 7 259, 


Gg4 bu? Their 


an Ga; On gane ey Toke he Gold i is found 
nds of their [Rjyulets a Th ſometimes 


the Y 
__ Pieces, but; there are no Gold Mines open, 65 


5 


s OT be no Mines of that Metal here; Lam apt to 
t9; think 12 pretty near the Sgrface; it. being found waſhed D 
down into the Brooks and R Kivulets in every Place ohr Feople bring ſe 
it 3x01 7 is Plenty of Salt on the Guirea. Cort, which they 80 

letting che de e, into ſhallow Pans in the dry Seaſon, tre 

the Sun  exhakng the Vi Later, the Salt is left at Bottom, | g 

es Gold, Ivory, and Slaves, this Country. affords Indigo, = 

ug? Gum- Senega, Gum: tragant, and a Variety of other Gun an 
4 G5 2 Theſe Articles may be. had in moſt; mor of this exten. 1 

but clleſy N proper Gitte. one | | go 

ob "9h The Gonda exported: to Gusen are our ManufaQures ; 
a Woollen, Swords, Knives; Hatchets, Pewter and De 

nals Fire Arms, Powder a I Shot, Toys, Brandy, _ na 

Toba acc. A 

1 

* As to * Mlanufaddures WI every Family the 
— make their on Tools and; Utenſils-. They are all Smiths 0 
Auers and Maſons, and build their ohn Houſts or Huts of — the 
aterials ; and, till: the *Exropzans brought them Hammer:, his 

Fc. one Stone ſerved them for — and another for 4 eit 
Hammer. in 1 

- The:Women manage all the Huſbandry -as well as their, Domeſtic Pal 
Aim; they dig, ſow, plant, and 2 Harveſt, while the get 
Hesband ily-looks on ſo that, the more Wives 4 Man has, the 2 
richer he is ſaid to be in this Country; and: ſome Negroes on the eve 
Ceaſt make Money by letting but their Wives, and' indeed they 1 
make litle-Difference between 7 Wives and Mehr Slaves. by” 1 kne 

The Southern Coaſts of f Congo, A ola, &. are under the Domi- | wh 
nion of: the: Portugueze ; no other nine, — 'has Settlements there, ſurr 
though-other Europeans are ſaffered- to trafliz-withi that Part of the Am 

far Negroes ; but in what is called Gui lea proper, the Engli/h, as f 
Dutch French, &c. have their © feveral Colonie — Settlements. pull 

The Zzg/i alſo have James Fort, at the Entrance of the River, WI \ 
Gambia, a Branch of the Niger, and Factors for { ſeyeral hundred bef 
Miles*vp that River, 4 the” French have" bpön that Branch Tra 
— Or and elib Ditth have others flint further N orth- a 1 

e. 

Mie Paragon ae pot re of "_ Wet Coaft of Africa ( well by 

as of the Coaſt) from the Trovic of "Capricorn, to the — oF 
ter And 3 or Tepee further North, and have a Multitude of . mor 
little African Princes under their Dominion, | . made Proſe- ple, 
Iytes of many of their Subjeas,” and taught chem to doath them in f 
ſelves as the Fuoprans do, furhiſhing 0 with the Woolten Ma- Neve 

nufactures of Great Britein ; ; and this it is chat = var "Trade N 


wich Portugal ſ ſo advantageous tc to ul. Si 
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15 Nen les in ica,. they, export, more e f rom thence 
1 an 4 J 12255 The Englifb, French, and 


Da tch allo « OP great many; but the Spaniards, who are poſ- 


Go the heſf e America, and want Slaves moff, have no 


Jements aft, but are.) < Force to 
38 Lich 10 8 0 other 57 . et them 11 N. 


groes 5 ens ns 5 ths: Engliſe South-Sza Compeny are ide 


5 at nt, b at Trade 5 received many Interruptions, 
and the yt ”s Eee, have been fo often ſeized hy the: Spa- 


niards, that it ig a Queſtion. whether: the e c have 


got apy thing by this Commerce. 


Government.) . In Guinea thgre are ſome ſovereign Prins, whoſe 
Dominions are very extenſive, rich, powerful, and arbitrary Mos 
narchs, iin by. no. Laws, or any other Reſtraints. And there 
are a, Ma uch of others to. whom the. Dag and other. Eur rafeans 
have given, the, Name of. 1 whoſe, Dominions do not exceed 
the Bounds of an ordinary Pariſh, and whoſe Power and Revenues 

e proportionably, jeans 3. but. che King of Whidah, or Fidab, in 
the Words of one of the Dutch Factors, is feared and reverenced 2 
his Subjects as a demi God, who; always appear in his 
either kneeling ar; pune on the Ground; when they attend him 
in the M orning; they proſtrate themſelves: before the Gate of his 
Bikes, 95 the Earth three Times, and clapping their Hands ta- 

ether, uſe ſome. 1 that look more like the Adoration of 

ome Deity, than Compliments paid to an earthly, Niger 6. and. they 
even tremble at the Sight of him. | 

No Perſon whatever is permitted to ſee his Majeſty eat, or to 
know. in what. Part. af. the. Palace. he. ſleepa, unlefs. his. Wives, of 
whom the King has ſeldom leſs than a thouſand ; theſe continually 
ſurround him, and are his Life-guards, and are frequently ſent on 
Ambaſſies,' and employediy execiiting ſuch Commands and Sentences 
as ſeem much more proper for Men, ſuch as puniſhing Criminals, 
pulling down their Houſes and the like. 

When the Ning goes Abroad, five or fix hundred of his Wives run 
5 him, or attend him ; he bas not, tis ſaid, a ſingle Man i in his 

rain 22 

The chief Magiſtrates under the King, are, the Cabicero's, whom 
he conſults in State Affairs, and concerning Peace and War; and 
by theſe he uſually adminiſters Juſtice to the People, 

I don't find he wears a Crown, or that there is any other 'Cere: 
mony at his Acceſſion, than the ſhewing him publickly to the Peo- 
ple, and 200 aus forge Animals to his Gods. The eldeſt Son, and 
in ſome Places the Brother is entitled to the Throne; the Females 


+ © Religion:) 
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WW. ion.] They generally acknowledge one ſupreme Almigh 
Being, <2 created the Univerſe; ud yet pay him no Manner 


orſhip. or Adoration, never praying to him, or giving him 


ben for any thing they enjoy. They believe he is too far ex- 
alted above them, to take any Notice of poor Mortals, and there- 
fore pray and kacrice to a Multitude of inferior Deities, of which 
they have ſome in common to whole. NI and yet every Man 
has x God of his own chaſing. e gs, 

The chief Deity of the Fidaians is a Serpent of a particular 
45 whoſe Bite is not mortal; and ſo well uſed by his Votaries 

ſcarce ever attempts to hurt them. 

They have alſo a grand Temple erected i in Nau, dedicated to 
this nt ; and al er in almoſt every Village, with Prieſts and 
| Frieſteſſes to officiate in them. 

In this Temple, tis ſaid, they always k Serpent of a mon- 
ſtrous Size, worſhipping the Creature in 2 not in Effigy; 
and formerly the King uſed to go on Les Fun with his whole 
Court, annually, to, adore this t; but, of late, deputes a 
— N umber of his Wives to Perform this Ad of Devotion in 
his 


The next things, the Fidaian: pay divine Honours to, are fine lofty 


Trees and Groves. 
The Sea is another of their principal Gods, to whom they ſacri- 
fice, when the Winds and Waves are fo tempeſtuous that no fo- 
Merchants can viſit their Coaſt ; which uſually happens in 
' Fuly and Auguft, and ſometimes in other Months ; ; then they throw 
in all Manner of Goods, Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, to appeaſe 


the mt Element. 


. 


ZAARA and BILEDULGERID. 


1 J. T HESE two Diviſions of Africa are ſituate be- 

tween 20 and 30 Degrees of North Latitude, 
having Negroland on the South; Morocco, and the Coaſt of 
Barbary, on the North; the unknown Parts of Africa, on the Eaſt ; 
and the 4//antic Ocean, on the Welt. | 


Soil.] It is a deſart Country, as che Name of Zaara imports, 
ſo deſtitute of Water and Provifions, that great Part of the Camels 
which form the Caravan that travels from Moroceo to Guinea, are 
1 with Water and Neceſſaries for the Subſiſtance of the 

eople. 

Biledulgerid, the antient Numidia, was once tolerably ſruitful, 


when | it was poſſeſſed by : an induſtrious People ; but, the Mahome- 
fan 


q 
8 


2 4 


what have been purchaſed in Guinea, and carried to Morocco. 
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tant, who are now Maſters of it, taking no Care to "eultrents: the 


val it produces little more than Zaara. 


| Rambling People.) The People who. inhabit it are 3 mh 
live in Tents, and, being acquainted with the few Springs and Places 

where Forage i is to be found, pitch their Tents ſometimes in one 
Part of the Country, and ſometimes. in another; but, though there 
are ſcarce any Towns here Chun) there are ſome conſiderable 
Ruins which ſhew that the oy has, been better n and 
cultivated. 4 4 | 5 


el What is moſt remarkable is the PRE: of Com- 
plexion, there being ſcarce any Blacks, North of Negre/and, but 


* 


© Religion.) There is a Change of Religion as well as Com- 

lexion ; the People of Guinea and Negroland being for the moſt 
25 Pagans, and thoſe of Biledulgerid, Morocco, and the Coaſt of 
N Mabometans. | | 


MOROCCO Empire. 


Situation and Extent. 


\ 
* 


Mil . ; 


nM eee 255 . | Length 30 
Between 28 and 36 Breadth 48 7 


OU N DE D by the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on the North; by the River Mulvia, which 
1 


divides it from the Kingdom of ere on the Eaſt; by Biledulgerid, 


South; and by the Atlantic Ocean, Weſt; and is thrown into three 
Grand Vieloons, viz. the Northern Diviſion the Middle Diviſion, 


and the Southern Diviſion. 


Diviſions. | Prbyinces. 8 Chief Towns: 
Fez, W. Lon. 5. N. 
The North Diviſion Fur — = » Lat. 33-30. 
Marina To 


Morocco mma Moroces, W. 104 A 
Th Ma uu 1 1 N. Lat. 32. 9. 


The Southern — das | Taradant, W. Lon. 
on wy ] 10, N. Lat. 30. 


3 * of 2 
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4s MOR ©'TTO None. 
Other covfiderable Towns are, , Salles, Cid, Teiuan, 


| 4 . and Santa Cruz. Qupes of * ate; Cape Spartel, 
at the port 5 ee 1 . and Ore Sn, in the 


* 
5 


—  Ankts. 1 The 8 Mouberin led Mount ther, 


which — the whole” Lengelr of Bapbiry, from Eat to! Well, 
paſſes eliroug rovgh'Mororco,- and abats upon thut Ocean Which divides 
the entern from the weſtern Continent; and is from" this Mountain 
— the Atlantic Ocean. This Mountain the Poets feigfed ſuſ- 
tained the Univerſe, from whence we ſee Alas wit e | =} up- 
du his Shtilders ; and e 6f the Gl alſumes the 


Name of an e, 


Rivers ];-. The chief 3 are, 1. Mulvia, * his riſes in 5 
Defarts, and, running from South to North, divides; Merocco from 
the 2 lom of Algiers, and diſcharg 88 itſelf . * the editerrancan 
Fux, Which, running from alt to Wen, falls into the 4 Al. 
lantic Ocean, at the City of Santa Cruz. 3. Rabatta, which runs 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and falls into the Ocean, at the piratical Port of 
Salle. Of. theſe the River Mulwia only is navigable, and the 
Mouth of that is almoſt choaked up with Sand. 


Air.) The) Alt or this Oury ig temperdte; * Winds from 
the Sea and Mount Atlas refreſh them in he hotteſt Seaſon, and 
they have very little Winte |... 

Fez is reckoned the capital City of the Empire, and the Emperor 
has a Palace there; but | his chief Reſidence is at Meguinez, about 
2 Welt of Fer, fituate in a much more deſirable Country, 


ed by ſine Parks and Glide Grän, cow” hig 


m Inhabitants. 


Per ſons _ Habits. ] The 1 e or as of this Country, 
the ſame C ion as the Spaniards on the oppbſite Shores ; 
thoſe that are expoſed to the Air, à little tàwny, but the reſt as 
fair ax 3. Bot there have been ſuch Maltitudes of Negroes 
introduced:from Guinea, eſpetially ner Mejiinez; where the Court 
refides, that ybu ſee aimbſt as many black as White Pebple. The 
Emperor has forty thouſand Negroes in his Army, tis fard, and here 
the Negrods refide with their Families: 

Theigmpetors Mothef was a Negro, and? he himſelf of a ve 
dark Complerion; they ate generatty of à god Stature, but hav = 
the ſame Features as — Negroes have. 

The Habit of a Moor is a Linnen Frock or Shirt next his Skin, 
a Veſt o Bille or Cloth, tied -wich a>Safh;\, a Pair of Drawers, a 
_ Coath lüs Arms bare to the Elbow, as well as his Legs; Sandals 
or Slippers on his Feet, and ſometimes People of Condition wear 
Buskins z they {have their Heads, and wear Ja Tarbam which' is 
WONG oF befote their Superiors, or in 'their-Femples ; they 


expreſs 
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expreſs. their Rexęrence, hoth to God and Man, by putting of their 
Slippers, which they leave at the Dopr. of the Moſque, or Palace, 
when they enter either 3 and, when they attend their Prince in the 
City, they run bare-foot after him, if the Streets are never ſo dirty; 
their T'yzbants, are of Silk or fine Linen, by af 

The Habit of a Woman is not very different from that of a Man, 
except that the, wears a fine Linen Cloth, or Caul, on her Head, 
inſtead of 4 Turbapt, and her Drawers are much larger and longer 


than the Men's. The Women alſo, when they go Abroad, hayes a 


Linen Cloth over their Faces, with Holes in it for their Eyes like a 


Furniture] They bave neither Wainſcot nor Hangings ; neither 
Beds, Chairs, Stools, Tables, nor Pictures; they fleep; upon a Mat- 
treſs an the Floor, Which, in the Houſes of Perſons of Quality, is 
covered with Carpets. 886 


Head]! - Their Meat is all bailed and gpaſted to Rage, ſo that they: 
can pull it to Pieces, with their Fingers; and this is very neceſſary, 
beczuſe they ule, neither Knives nor Forks.; but, having waſhed 
their Hands, every Man, tucks up his Sleeves, and, putting his, 
Hand into the Dith, takes up and ſqueezes together a god blandful 
of all the Ingredients, as much as his Mouth: will hold. Their 
Cups and Diſhes are of Braſs, Pewter, Earth, or Tin, the Law. pro- 
hibiting their uſing Gold or Silver Veſſels; and, as Wine alſo is far : 
—.— they drink nothing but Water, ſometimes. mixing it with 


People,” intent upon nothing but heaping up Riches, ta obtain 
which they, will be guilty of the męageſt Things, and: ſtick: at na 
Manner of Fraud, The Arabs alſo; have always bad; the Charac- 
ter of, a, thieyiſh, pilfering Generation. The People who inhabit 
the Hills, and who have the leaſt to do with the Court, or with 
Traffic, are much the plaineſt, honeſteſt People amongſt them, and 
ill: retain a good Share of Liberty and! Freedom 5 -theiGaverament 
ing, them rather as Allies than Subjects, leſt they: ſhould entiraly; 
Hawn, their, Authority; but to: proceed in the; Character of: the 
Moors : They are obſerved, with all their bad Qualities, to beweryi 
dutiful and obedient to their Parents, their Princes, and every 
Leon; 10 n no when on Lü mo rad hs a 7 
Anather thing they are commended fon, is, their Reuerence ſor 


| n and whatever is eſteemed ſacred amongſt them.; 


not ſuffer theſe ta be burleſqued . 


:- daimals,]. The Animals of this Fart. of ſuica, whether wild or 
tame, are much che ſame we meet with to the Southward, except 
the Elk, the Elephant, and Rhinoceros, which no Travellers pre- 
tend to meet with in the Empire of Morocco; and, as they want 

| theſe, 
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theſe, ſo they have ſome others, that are not to be found in the 


South of Africa, particularly Camels, Dromedaries, and that ſine 


Breed of Horſes called Barbs, which for their Beauty 1 owiltnels, | 


can ſcarce be paralleled in the World. 


Nor are their Horſes to be admired only for their Beauty and 5 


Speed, but their Uſe in the Wars; being extremely ready to obey 
their Riders, upon the leaſt Sign, in charging, wheeling, or re- 
tiring; ſo that the Trooper has his Hands very much at Liberty, 
* the beſt Uſe of his Arms, 


| Soil hd . 3 As to the Produce of the Soil, they have, or 


might have, vaſt Quantities of Corn, Wine, and Oil; no Country 
_ affords better Wheat, Barley, or Rice; both the French and Spa- 
mardi fetch theſe from the Barbary Coaſt, when they have a 
Scarcity at Home: And our Garriſons of Gibraltar and Port-Ma- 
Bone have been ſupplied with Proviſions from the African Coaſt. 
The Plains of Fez and Morocco are well planted with Olives, and 
chere are no better Grapes, for making Wine, in the World, as the 
Fews at Tetuan experience; though the Cultivation of Vines is not 
encouraged,” Wine being prohibited them ; however, ſome of the. 
great Men, who do not ſtand in Awe of their Prieſts, will drink 
Wire when they can get it, and that pretty openly. The Jeu, 
alſo diſtil Spirits in Barbary ; however, I find Sobriety to be ill 
a very advantageous Character among the Turks; the leſs a Man 
drinks, the more he is eſteemed; and therefore moſt of them chuſe 
to confine themſelves to Sherbet, Coffee, and ſmall Liquors ; and, 
when they have a Mind to intoxicate themſelves, do it with Opium. 
Beſides the Fruits already mentioned, they have Dates, Figs, Rai- 
fins, "Almonds, Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Citrons, mons, 
Oranges, Pomegranates, with Plenty of Roots and Herbs, in their 
Kitchen-Gardens; and their Plains produce excellent Hemp and 


ef Flax. As to Foreſt-Trees, I find they have but few, and ſcarce any 


good Timber; poſſibly their Soil is not proper for Timber, or 
__ take no Care = e it, —_— very little Uſe for any. 


Miner Here are ſome Mines of very fine Copper, but it is not 
| plentiful ; and as for the Gold and Silver Mines, mentioned by 

fome Writers, I cannot un oe ry ſuch have ever been opened 
in 1 Fi 


Sieg. 1 They na no Shipping to carry e on a | Foreign Trade 
by Sea, but the Exropeans bring them whatever they want, from 
Abroad ; as Linen and Woollen Cloth, Stuffs, Iron, wrought and 
unwrought, Arms, Gunpowder, Lead, and 'the like ; for which 
they „ in Return, upon Wax, Hides, Morocco-Leather, 


Wool (which is very fine) Gums A” —_— r and other 


Fruits. 


2 
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Taſfe. ]. Their Trade by Land is either with Arabia or Ne- 


* 


. ” 
- 
> 
” 


groland: To Mecca they ſend Caravans, conſiſting of ſeveral 
thouſand Camels, Horſes, and Mules, twice every Year, partly for 


Traffic, partly upon a religious Account; great Numbers of Pil- 
grims taking that Opportunity of paying their Devotions to their 

t Prophet. The Goods they carry to the Eaſt are Woollen 

uſactures, very fine, Marocco Skins, Indigo, Cochineal, and 
Oſtrich Feathers: And they bring baek from thence, Silk, Muſlins, 
and Drugs. By their Caravans to Negroland, they ſend Salt, Silk, 
and Woollen Manufactures, and bring back Gold and Ivory in 
Return, but chiefly Negroes; for from hence it is, that their Em- 
peror chiefly recruits his black Cavalry, though there are alſo 
great Numbers born in the Country, for they bring thoſe of both 
Sexes very young from Negro/and ; the Females for Breeders, and 
the Males for Soldiers, as they grow up : They firſt carry a Muſket, 
and ſerve on Foot, and, after ſome Time, are preferred to be Cava- 
liers : And as theſe have no other Hopes, or Dependance, but the 
Favour ef the Emperor, they prove much the moſt dutiful and 
obſequious of all his Subjects; and indeed ſupport the Prince in his 
Tyranny over the reſt, who would not probably have borne the 
barbarous Cruelties of the two laſt Reigns, if they had not been 


governed with a Rod of Iron, in the Hands of theſe Negroes ; but 
to return to their Caravans: They always go ſtrong enough to de- 


fend themſelves againſt the wild Arabs of the Defarts, in Africa, or 


Alia; though, notwithſtanding all their Vigilance, ſome of the 


Stragglers and Baggage often fall into their Hands: They are alſo 
forced to load one Feat 

periſhing with Drought and Thirſt, over theſe extenſive Deſarts; 
and there is ſtill a more dangerous Enemy, and that is the Sand 
itſelf ; - when the Winds riſe, the Caravan is perfectly blinded 
with Duſt; and there have been Inſtances, both in Africa and 
Ala, where whole Caravans, and even Armies, have been buried 
alive in the Sands. There is no Doubt alſo, but both Men and 
Cattle are ſometimes ſurprized by wild Beaſts, as well as Robbers, 


in thoſe vaſt Deſarts; but what I had almoſt forgot to mention, tho 


I have frequently ſuffered by them myſelf, are the hot Winds; theſe, 
blowing over a long Tract of burning Sand, are equal almoſt to the 
Heat of an Oven, and have deſtroyed abundance of Merchants and 
Pilgrims : If it was not for Devotion, or in Expectation of very 
great Gains, no Man would undertake a Journey in theſe Defarts ; 


great are the Hazards and Fatigues they muſt of Neceſſity undergo ; 


thoſe that go to Mecca aſſure themſelves of Paradiſe, if they die, and 


have uncommon Honours paid them at Home, if they ſurvive : 


People crowd to be taken into the Eaſtern Caravans; and the Gold, 
that is found in the South, makes them no leſs eager of undertaking 
that Journey, | e 8 
Here, as in all other Mahometan Countries, the Alcoran, and 
their Comments upon it, are their only written Laws; and their 


Cadi's, 


f of their Camels with Water, to prevent 
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Cadi's, and other Eccleſiaſtics, their only civil . and 
though theſe ſeem to be, in ſome Inſtances; controuled by the ar- 


diary Determinations of their Princes; Baſſawa, Generals, and 


Military Oſicers, yet the latter have a very great Deſerence and 
Regard for their Law ; and, indeed, if their Princes or Governors 
are found to deſpiſt and ſlight thei : Law in any notorious Inſtances, 
how loyal ſoever the Moors may be im all Caſes where their Religion 
is not concerned, this would be looked upon as a ſufficient Ground 
for: renouncing their Authority. Fe preſent Emperor, by his 
Drunkenneſe, which their Law forbids, has lott the Hearts of the 
beſt Part aj his Subjects, and is maintained on the Throne, purely 
by the Power of his Negro Troops. 29109 JU; 1777 
Morder; Fheft, and Adahery; are generally puniſhed with 


Death; and their Puniſſiments for other Crimes; particularly thoſe 
againſt the State, are very cruel ; as impaling, dra the Priſo- 
ner through the Streets at a Mule's Heels till all his Fleſh is torn off; 


throwing him from a high Tower upon Iron. Hooks; hanging him 


upon Hooks till he dies 3 crueifying him againſt a Wall; and in- 
deed the Puniſhment, as well as Condemnation of Criminals, is in 


a manner” arbitrary. The Emperor, or his Baſſaws) frequently 
tum Executioners, ſhoot the Offender, or cut him to Pieces with 
their own Hands, or command others to do it im their Preſence. 


Forcen ] As to their Military Forces, it is computed that the 
black Cavalry and Infantry. do not amount to leſs than forty 
thouſand Men, and the Mooriſe Horſe! and Foot may be as many. 

As to their Shipping Captain Blaitbauait relates, that, when le 
was there in the Year 1729, their whole naval Force conſiſted but 
of two twenty Gun Slips, the biggeſt not above 100 Tuns, and a 
French. Brigantine they had taken, with ſome-few Ro- Boats; and 
yet with theſe, being full of Men, do they iſſue out ſrom Sallæs and 
Mamara, which lie in the Aulantic Ocean, near tlie Straits Mouth; 
and make Prizes of great Numbers of Chriſtian Merchant Ships, 
carrying their miſerable Crews into Captivit xy. 
menz, and the Fruits of the Earth s or by Duties upon Goods im- 
ported and exported. The Bmperor has a Tefith:of all Corn, Cat- 
tle, Fruits, and Produce of the Soil, as well as of the Captives; and 


- 


2 Tench of all the Prizes chat are taken. 


cue! be hs of the E mp ate 21 A Flure 2 ſmal 
Copper Coin, twenty whereof' male a Blanquil, of the Value of 


Two-pence- Sterling, M Blanquil is a little Silver Coin, which is 


made ſtill leſs by: the Fees clipping and filing! it: The Moors, 
therefore, who-have always Scales in their Pockets, never fail to 
weigh them; and, when they are found to be much diminiſſied in 


their Weight, they ate recoined by the Frxws, who are Maſters of 


gain a confiderable Profit, as they — 
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| conſid; 
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tribute 
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by exchanging the light Pieces, for thoſe that are full Weight. 
Their Gold Coin is a Ducat, reſembling the Dygcat of Hunger 
worth about nine Shillings, Sterling, and they uſually give three off 
them for a Moidore. Merchants Accomprs are kept in Ounces, ten 
of which make a Ducat, in Merchants Accompts ; but in Payments 
to the Government, tis ſaid, they will reckon ſeventeen Ounces and 
a half for a Ducat. © | Laa 30 £572" V2 S017 en THY 6 
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Situation and Extent. 1 


— : 2 ö , 19 b 1 Ia © * 
7 D. D. | > Miles. ? 5 
8 ; 4 1 . 


Between 1 Degree W. Lon. and 9 E. Lon. Length 60 | 
Between 30 and 37, N. Lat. Breadthqov | 


. . 
of 


) OUNDED by the Mediterrancas Sea, on the North; by 
the River Cuadalbarbur, or Zaine, which divides, it from ! 
ani, on the Eaſt; by the South Side of Mount Atlas, which di- = 


vides it from Biledulgerid, on the South and by the River Mulvia, | 
or Malva, which divides it from Morocco, on the Weſt. © Diyided Al 
unto three Parts or Provinces. ag ID nt: © bs gen | | 
| Divifions. - + | Provinces.  - *' Chief Towns. - 1 | 
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Con ſtantina. "; 

| Mountains.) It is generally a mountainous Country; the moſt. | 
conſiderable Chain of Mountains are thoſe of Mount Atlas, on the. it 
South, which extend from Eaſt to Weſt; bat are not, Dr. Shaw 1 
| obſerves, of that extraordinary Height or Bigneſs, as has been at- 1 
tributed to them by Antiquity: They can no where ſtand in Com- [i 


petition with the Ap, or Apennines. If we conceive a Number of. 
| n >" Rn 


Hin nſoglly.of the perpendicular Height of 5 or 600 Varde, wi 


the South of Agiers, particularly i 
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an eaſy. Aſcent, and ſeveral Groves of Fruit and Foreſt. Trees, ri- 
fing up in a Succeſſion of Ranges one behind another; and if to this 


Proſpect we here and there add a; rocky Precipice, of a ſuperior 
Eminence, and difficult Acceſs, and place on the Side or Summit of 
it a Mud-wall'd Daſhkrath, or Village of the Kaby/es, we ſhall have 
a juſt and lively Idea of theſe Mountains. The Sea Coaſt of Conſtan- 


tina alſo is very mountainous and rocky; and here it may be pro- 
to give ſome Account of the City of Algiers, the Capital of the 
.ingdom, and of the adjacent Country. | | 


yl Algiers City, and the adjacent Country. The City of Algier; 


hes on the Side of a Mountain, and, rifing gradually from the Shore, 


appears to great Advantage, as ue approach it from the Sea; the 


Walls are three Miles (Dr. Shas ſays a Mile and a halt) in Circum- 
ference; ſtrengthened, on the Bank Side, by Baſtions, and ſquare 
Towers between them: The Port is of an oblong Figure, a hundred 
and thirty Fathom long, and eighty broad. The Hills and Vallies 
round abaut Algiers are every where beautified with Gardens and 
Country Seats, whither the Inhabitants of better Faſhion retire 


during the Summer Seaſon, The Country Seats are little white 


Houſes, ſhaded by a Variety of Fruit-trees and Ever-greens, 
whereby they afford a gay and delightful Proſpect towards the Sea; 
the Gardens are well ſtocked with Melons, Fruit, and Pot-Herbs 
of all kinds 3 and, what is chiefly regarded in theſe. hot Climates, 
each of them enjoys a great Command of Water, from the many 


- Rivulets and Fountains. The Town contains, according to the ſame 


Writer's Computation, two thouſand Chriſtian: Slaves, fifteen thou- 
ſand Jens, and one hundred thouſand Mabometans, of which only 
thirty, at moſt, are Renegadoes. . 


Air and Winds.) The Air of this Country is healthful and 
temperate, neither too hat in Summer, nor too.ſharp and cold in 
Winter; the Winds ate generally from the Sea, i. e. from the Welt 
(by the North) to the Eaft ; thoſe from the Eaſt are common at 
Algiers from May to September, at which Fime the weſterly Winds 
take Place, and become the moſt frequent; the ſautherly Winds, 
which are uſually hot and violent, are not frequent at Agiers; they 
blow ſometimes for five or ſix Days together, in July and Aug,, 


rendering the Air ſo exceflively ſuffocating, that, during their Conti- 
- Nuance, the Inhabitants are obliged to ſprinkle the Floors of tneir 
- Houſes with Water. be | 
It is ſeldom known to. rain in this Climate during the Sum- 


Na IF L-# 27:0 0 none 
mer Seaſon 3 and in moſt Parts of the Sabara, or Defart, on 
oh n the Fereed, they have rarely 
any Rain at all. 1 bf C 
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x Produce.J There is but one kind of Wheat and Barley cultivated 
in this Country; in ſome Diſtricts, where they have a ao agg 
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ith of Water during the Summer Seaſon, the Natives cultivate Nice, 
ri- Judian Corn, and particularly a white ſort of Millet, which the 
his Arabs call Drah, and prefer to Barley for the 1 their 
ior Cattle; Oats are not cultivated at all — —— Arabs; the Horſes of 
of rhis Country feeding altogether u Tn ie eee 
we The Moors ove op Jr — out their Corn, aſter the 
an- imitive Cuſtom in the Eaſt ; after the Grain is trodden out, they 
ro- winnow it by throwing it up into the Wind with Shovel, lodging 
the it afterwards in Mattamores, or ſubterraneous Magazines. | 


Of Roots, Pot-Herbs, and the Fruits of this Coutitry there is 
| not only a great Plenty and Variety, but a Continuance or on, 
ers at leaſt, of one kind or other throughout the whole Year; + 


re, There are great Numbers of Palm-Frees in this Country; alſo 
the Almond- trees, Apricots, Plums, Chetries, - Mulberries, Apples, 
m- Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, Pomegranates, Prickle Pears, Olives; 
are and Walnuts ; but no Filbert, Gooſeberry, or Currant- 

red In the Salt:petre Works of T/emjan,”. they extract {we Ounces © 
lies Nitre, from every Quintal of the common Mould; Which is there 
and of a dark Colour; and at Doz/az,, Kairwan; and ſome other 
tire Places, they have the like Quantity from a loamy BEarthz of x Co- 
hite lour betwixt red and yellow. " EAN ON AE 
ens, It appears that Salt is the chief and prevailing Mine- 
ea; rals of theſe Kingdoms, as well from the ſeveral Salt Springs, and 
erbs Mountains of Salt, as from the great Number of Saliua 7, $hibkahs 
tes, that are, one or other, to be met with in every Diſtric * 
any Beſides the Salt Springs and Rivulets, already mentioned, | theſe 
ame Countries abound in hot and ſulphureous Springs and Bats. 
z0U- Lead and Iron are the only Metals that have yet been diſcovered 
Only ih Barbary. | 3 


hBeſides the Horſe, the Mule; the Aſs; and Camel; uſed in Bars 


: bary, for riding and carrying Burthens, Dr, Shaw mentions another 
and Animal, called the Kumrah, a little ſerviceable Beaſt of Burthen;z 
d in begot betwixt an Aſs and a Cow; being ſingle-hooved like the Aſs; 
Veſt but the Tail and Head (except the Horns) like a Cow, and à Skin 
at lleeker than that of the Aſs. en 135907 i Ad 
nds Among their wild Beaſts are the Lion and Panther, the Tyger is 
Wy not a Native of Barbar y | PITS FG? 
tne * . oi [55 © SS © FA : 
oof, Perſons and Habits.) The greateſt Part of the Moorie: Women 
onti- would be reckoned. Beauties; even in Great Britain ; their Chil- 


their dren certainly have the fineſt Complexions of any Nation whatſo- 

| ever; the Boys, indeed, by wearing only the Tiara, are expoſed 
Sum- lo much to the Sun that they quickly attain the Swarthineſs of the 
on Arabs 3 but the Girls, keeping more at Home, preſerve their Beauty 
arely till they are Thirty, at which Age they are uſually -paſt Child- 
| bearing ; it ſometimes happens that one of theſe Girls is a Mother 
at Eleven, and a Grand-mother at Two and Twenty. 7 —.— 
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Country s and, *tis ſaid, he ſits daily, adminiſtering Juſtice from 
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The ab Women make the Cloathing and Furniture for the 
Family, Particularly their Hykes, or Woollen Blankets ; 3 and 
the Webs of Goats Hair for their 'Tents. . 

The Burnooſe, which is a Cloke or Mantle, is ald * by 
thoſe Women; many of the Arabs go bare-headed, binding theilt 


Temples with a narrow Fillet; to prevent their Hair being trou- 


bleſome; but the 3 — T: . _ nies e wear e 


8 


2: Gemins.]* No ObjeQion can be — againſt ihe! . Parts 
and Abilities of theſe People, which are certainly ſubtle and in- 
genious, only Fime; Application, and TE tra are wanting 
w.cultivate and improve them. 

Few Perſons. will: either admit of Advice or Medicine, believing 
in ſtrid and abſolute Predeſtination, whilſt others, who are leſs ſu- 
—.— prevent the Afiſtance of both, by their ill Conduct and 

anagement, leaving all ta the Strength of Nature, or elſe to 
Magar-each,” as they call Charms and Enchantments. 
Neither Numeral Arithmetic, nor werd are known to one 
Perſun in twenty thouſand. 
The Arab follows no — Trade or Bee his Life 
is orie continued Round of Idleneſs or Diverſion; when no Paſtime 
calls him Abroad, he doth nothing all the Day but loiter at Home, 
ſmoke his Pipe, aid repoſe himſelf under ſome neighbouring Shade. 
He hath no Reliſh at all for Domeſtic Pleaſures, and is rarely 
knoun to converſe with his Wife, or play with his Children; what 
he values cond all is: A er, 5 for in this he en 11 higheſt Sa- 


-- Government.] The Goverdment of Mgiers i is, in 10 reality; an ab- 
ſolute Monarchy at this Day, though it has ſome Appearance of a 


mixt Government; becauſe the Dey, or Sovereign, ſometimes aſ- 


ſembles a Divan, conſiſting of the chief Officers of the State and 
the Janizaries, and demands their Advice in Matters of Importance; 
but this, it ſeems, is only to ſkreen him againſt er. Diſcontents; 


for he acts by his ſole Authority, whenever he pleaſes. The Dey is 


indeed elective; his Son never inherits by Deſcent, and this Elec- 


tion is by the Turtiſb Army: Thoſe who have no Relation to the 


Sword, have nothing to do in the Election. There are frequently 
ſeveral Candidates named upon a Vacancy, and, when they have fix'd 
upon one; they all cry out, Allab Barick, God proſper you, and 
ſhower doun his Bleffings upon you; and whether the Perſon is 


u itling to accept the Honour, or not, he is immediately inveſted 
with the Caftan or Robe of Sovereignty; then the Cadi is called, 


who declares that God has vouchſafed to call him to the Govern- 


ment of that Kingdom; and that he is to maintain his Subjects in their 


Liberties and Froperties, and duly adminiſter Juſtice to them ; 
and exhorts him to employ his utmoſt Care for the Proſperity of his 


five 
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.five in the Morning, till Noon; and from one, till ſour; hearing 
and determining all Cauſes that are brought before him, without 
any Aſſociates or Aſſiſtants but four Secretaries: However, Matters 
relating to Lands of Inheritance, to Religion, or the Breaches of 


their Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Laws (which are the ſame among the 


Turks) are determined by the Cadi's, or Eccleſiaſtical Judges 3 to 
that theſe Cauſes, determined by the Dey, ſeem to relate chiefly to 
the Government of the State and the Militia, or to perſonal Debts, 
and other controverted Matters, for which the 4/choran has made 
no Proviſion; his Judgments are arbitrary, not regulated hy Laws; 
nor is there any Appeal from his Tribunal; but, as the Military 
Men do not only elect their Sovereign, but depoſe, or. put him to 
Death, whenever they apprehend he does not conſult their In- 
tereſt, he is obliged to be very cautious in every Decree he makes. 
Of the ſix Deys that have reigned ſince the Year 1700; four have 
been murdered, and a fifth reſigned his Government to ſave his 
Life. The Want of Succeſs, in any Inſtance, almoſt infallibly occa- 
ſions a Rebellion, and *tis well if the Dey is not ſactificed to the 
Fury of the Janizaries, and another elected, in whoſe Hands they 
hope their Affairs will proſper better.. 
The Grand Signior had, till very lately, a Baſhaw always reſiding 
at Algiers, to whom he expected the. Dey, and his Subjects, ſhould 


pay a great Regard ;. but finding his Authority lighted, and that 


they would not permit his Baſhaw to intermeddle in their Affairs, or 
even allow him a Vote in their Divan, he was pleaſed to conſtitute 
the Dey himſelf his Baſhaw, that he might ſeem till to retain ſome 
Authority over the Algierines. 1 4 r 
Forces] The whole Force of Algiers, in Turks and Colpglies, is 
computed at preſent to be about fix thouſand five” hundred; two 
thouſand whereof are ſuppoſed to be old, and excuſed from Duty ; 
and, of the four thouſand five hundred that remain, one thouſand 
are conſtantly employed in relieving annually their Garriſons, whilſt 
the reſt are either to arm out their Cruizers, or elſe form the three 
flying Camps, which are ſent out every Summer, under the Com- 


mand of the provincial Viceroys : To the Turiiſb Troops we may 


join about two thouſand Zwwowah, as the Mooriſb Horſe and Foot 
are called; yet notwithſtanding theſe are kept in conſtant Pay,” 


and may be ſuppoſed to augment the Numbers of Soldiers, 


being all of them hereditary Enemies to the Turks, they are little 
conſidered in the real Safeguard and Defence of the Government? 
The Method therefore, that is obſerved in keeping this large and 
populous Kingdom in Obedience, is not ſo much by Force of Arms, 
as by diligently obſerving the old Political Maxim, Divide and 
commend” ; for the Provincial Viceroys are very watchful over the 
Motions of the Arabian Tribes, who are under their ſeveral Diſ- 
tricts and Juriſdictions; and, as theſe are in continnal Jealoufics and? 


Diſputes with one another, the Deys have nothing more to do than 


to keep up their Ferment, and throw in, at proper Times, new Mat- 
h 3 ter 
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A Neutrality, would be too hard for the hole Army of. 4k 
ens," Oh pe each Turk valueth himſelf in being a Match 


this kind, the Viceroys play one Tribe againſt another, and, provided 
the Quarrel proves equal, a few. 7. uri, ſeaſonably thrown in, will 
be more than a Balance for the Enemy; by thus continually ſoment, 

the Diviſions, which always ſubſiſt among the Arabian Princes, 
— -by drawing on afterwards one Family to fight againſt anorher, 
cheſe four or five thouſand Tarks maintain thei * againſt all 
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Miles. 
ted, fe ob ens Length 400 
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Carthage. 


South Diviſion * Begia 5 1 7 Prjeare, 


_ Mountains] Some Branches of Mount Aale. run FUG gh this 
Country. = 


"Rivers. Their 3 Rivers are, 1. The Guadalbarbar 


which divides it from Algiers, 2. The Capes, or Capi, which 
ſeparates it from Tripo/: ; = 3- The Megarads, which runs paral- 
lel to them; all of them riſing in Mount Alas, and running from 
de fall into the Madirgrrancas Sea. 


to 


0 There are are a great many Aa: 
Au and African Tribes, who, in caſe their Neighbours ſhould ob- 


twenty Arabs; therefore there is any Miſunderttanding of 
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Soil and Produc I t is generally a very barren Soil ; but there 
are ſome fruitful Vallies, producing Corn, OH, and "Grapes and 
no Country is more proper for Silk, as they abound in Mulberry- 


Trees. 


Among their Animals they have a prodigious Number of Camels 
and fine Horſes. 1 

ManifaZurti ad Traffic.] They encourage ſcarce any Mauufactures, 
but ſupply themſelves with what they want, chiefly by their Pyracies, 
and Robberies of honeſt Merchants that happen to fall into their 
Hands. The Europeans, that are at Peace with them, import from 


hence Corn, Oil, Wool; Soap, Dates, Oftrich Feathers, and Skins; 


but the People of Junis get more by the Labour or Ranſom of the 

Slaves they take, than by any other Article. The Jews, who are 

very numerous at Tunis, have a great Share of the Trade. 
The City. of Tunis, the Capital, is ſituate in a fine Plain, near the 


Banks of a ſpacious Lake, almoſt oppoſite to the Iſland of Sicily, in 
Europe, and about twenty Miles South of the Ruins of Carthage : It 


is ſurrounded by an antique Wall and Towers, about 3 Miles in 
Circumference. Their Bagnio's are the moſt elegant and commo- 


dious Buildings in the City. It muſt be vaſtly populous, if What a 


late Traveller relates be true, namely,! that there are no leſs than 
fifteen thouſand licenſed Harlots in the City, excluſive of their 
Concubines. | X 3 

Among the Ruins of Carthage, chere ſtill remain fore of thoſe 
ſpacious Ciſterns, or Reſervoirs for Water, which uſed to be ſupplied 


by arched Aqueducts, that brought it out of the Country above 
thirty Miles; Part of theſe AqueduQs are ſtill remaining, bei 


4 


thirty-five Feet high. The City ſtood on a Peninſula on an elevat 
Situation, and therefore was very eaſily fortified ; but there is no 


freſh Water near it, which was the Reaſon of their being at that 


Expence to bring Water to the City. | 
There is ſtill remaining in the Kingdom of Tunit, about fifty Miles 
South of the Capital, a Roman Amphitheatre, whereof four Parts 


in five are Lil intire: it is of an oval Figure, three Stories high, 


and would contain thirty thouſand Spectators. 


The Government of the Kingdom of Tunis is exactly the ſame 


with that of Algiers, only here the Grand Signior has a Baſhaw ſtill, 
who is ſome — aporithe Dey or Sovereign, and has a ſmall 
Tribute paid him. Their Religion and Cuſtoms being the ſame as 
in Algiers, there is no Neceſſity of repeating theſe Artieles. I pro- 
cecd therefore to the Deſcription of the adjacent Country of Tripoli. 


* 
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a ' Hauptains, 3 T = 8 of Mount ** — — this Sn 
try, but I meet with no Rivers of any Note. 

Ide Climate, the People, their Government, Religion, — Cuſ. 
: toms are the ſame in Tripp/i proper, as in Algiers; only here the 1 
Grand Signior has a Baſhaw, who collects an annual Tribute, but he 1 
has nothing to do in appointing the Dey, or Sovereign, who is | 
; choſen by the Turiiſb Soldiers, and depoſed by them whenever they 
do nat approve his Adminiſtration. Theſe Turkifs Soldiers that go- 
vern this extenſive Country are not more than three or four thouſand, 
though they have a great many ee. thouſand Moors and Arabs 
I_ their Juriſdiction. 


Sil and produce. Their Country is one ef the richeſt in Bal 
E their Vallies producing Corn, Grapes, Olives, Silk, and all 
-. Manner of Fruits and Plants proper to a warm Climate, where it is 
cultivated, except that extenſive Deſart of Barca, the antient ng 
 _ which is now truly a Deſart, ſcarce a Town or a cultivated ſpot of 
Ground in it. 
Fhe Juris of Tripols, like thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, are an 
7 abandoned Race, conſiſting of Pirates, Banditti, and the very Re- 
fuſe of Turkey ; who have been forced to leave their ſeveral Coun- 
tries, to avoid the Puniſhment of their Crimes, and do not differ in 
any Reſpect from thoſe of Algiers, and Tunis, only they are 
not ſo powerful as the Algierines, 
And here it will be expected I ſhould give ſome Account of the 


Riß and Eſtabliſhment of theſe" Pitatical Kingdoms of Algiers, 


Tunis, 
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Tunis, and Tripoli, on the Coaſt of Barbary, of which I have 
made the following Epitome. * 4 INN 

The Moors of Spain having been diſpoſſeſſed of their Country, 
after the Loſs of Granada, which happened about the Vear 1492, 
when Ferdinand and Vabella were upon the Throne of Spain; and 
bein obliged to renounce their Religion, or tranſport themſelves to 
the Coil of Barbary; many of them choſe: to go into Exile, but, 
to revenge themſelves on the Spaniards, and ſupply their Neceſſi- 
ties (having loſt all they had in the World) they confederated with 
the Mahometan Princes, on the Coaſt of Barbary, fitted out little 


Fleets of cruiſing Veſſels, took all the Spb Merchant Ships they 
met with at Sea, zud, being well acquainted with the Country, 


landed in Spain, afl brought away Maltitades of Spaniards, and 
made Slaves of the e 


The Spaniards, ereupon, aſſembled a Fleet of Men of War, 


invaded Barbary, and having taken Oran, and many other Places 
on the Coaſt of Algjers, were in a fair Way of making an en- 
tire Conqueſt of that Country. In this Diſtreſs, the Africas 
Princes applied themſelves to that famous Turkib Rover, Bar- 
lareſſa, deſiring his Aſſiſtance againſt the Chrittians, which he 


very readily afforded them; but had. no ſooner repulſed their 
Enemſes, than he ufurped the Government of Algiers, and treated 


the People who called him in as Slaves; as his Brother Heyradiz 
Barbarofſe afterwards did the People of Tunis, and a third ob- 
tained the Government of Tripoli, by the like Means; in which 


Uſurpations they were ſupported by the Grand Signior, who | 
claimed the Sovereignty of the whole Coaſt, and for ſome Time 


they were eſteemed Subjects of-Turkgy, and governed by Tzrkifb 
Baſhaws, or Viceroys ; but each of theſe States, or rather the Mili- 
tary Men, at length took upon them to elect a Sovereign out of 
their own Body, and rendered themſelves independent of the 
Turkiſh Empire. The Grand Signior has not ſo much as a Baſhaw 
or Officer at Algiers, but the Dey acts as an abſolute Prince, only 
liable to be depoſed by the Soldiery that advanced him. Theſe 
States ſtill continue to prey upon the Spaniards, having never been 
at Peace with them ſince the Loſs of Granada. They make Prize 


alſo of all other Chrittian Ships, that have Spaniſßb Goods or Paſ- 


ſengers on Board, and indeed of all others that are not at Peace 
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246K fig Metin was, till 1 64 at Bas, the moſt 
weſterly of theſe Iſlands, but now chern. Nation makes their own 

Capital the firſt Meridian, 
W. Lon. 


Funchal 


IEEE 
Madrira Wands 55 per · 4 '$ Ne. 3 


Sancco— 


fl ſ 
| 

Angra, W. Lon. 27, 
IN. Lat, 39. 


Zosotora.] 
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Zocatora.] Zocatera is ſituate in the Indian Ocean, E. Lon. 
53, N. Lat. 12, zo Leagues Ealt of Cape Gardefoj, on the Conti 
nent of Africa. It is about 80 Miles long, and 54 broad, and - has 
two pretty good Harbours in it, where Ships put in, ſometimes, 
when they loſe their Paſſage to Iadia; it being a plentiful Country, 
and affording ſuch Fruits and Plants as are uſually ſound within the 
Tropics; as alſo Frankincenſe, Gum-tragant, and Aloes. 


Babelmandel.] Bab, or Babelmandel, is ſituate in E. Lon. 44-30, 
N. Lat. 1 It commands the Strait at the Entrance of the Red 
Sea, and preſerves the Communication between Ethiopia and Ara- 
bia; on which Account it was formerly furiouſly contended for by 
the Ethiopians and Arabians, otherwiſe it is of very little Value, 
being a barren, ſandy Spot of Earth, not five Miles round. | 


Comorra.) Cemorra Iſlands are fituate between 41 and 46 Deg. E. 
Lon. and between 10 and 14 S. Lat. equally diſtant from Madage/- 
car and the Continent of Africa, of which Joanna is the chief, 
being about 30 Miles long, and 15 broad, and affording Plenty of 
Provifions,and ſuch Fruits as are produced between the Tropics. Zaff. 
ladia Ships, bound to Bombay, uſually touch here for Refreſhments. 
The People are Negroes, of the Mahometan Religion, and enter- 
tain our Seamen with great Humanity and Hoſpitality, | | 


Mauritius.] Maurice, or Mauritius Iſland, is ſituate in E. Lon. 
56, S. Lat. 20, in the Indian Ocean, about 400 Miles E. of Maa- 
gaſcar. It is ſubject to the Dutch, who named it Maurice, in Ho- 
nour of their Stadtholder. It is of an oval Form, about 1 90 Miles 
in Circumference, a mountainous Country, well cloathed with good 
Timber of ſeveral Sorts, having abundance of Rivulets running 
down from the Mountains. The Dutch have erected Saw Mills 
upon it, and ſupply their Settlements in India with Plank from 
thence. This Ifland was of great Uſe to the Hollanders before they 
poſſeſſed the Cape, having no other Place to furniſh them with Re- 
freſhments between Europe and India. 8 5 


Baurbon.] Bourbon, or Maſcarenha's Iſle, is ſituated in E. Lon. 
54, 8. Lat. 21, about 300 Miles Eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about 
go Miles round ; affording a Variety of Hills, and Vallies, Woods, 
and Champain, and was called the Erg/;/ Foreſt, by e 
Caſtleton, who viſited it in the Year 1613 ; but the Engl did not 
think fit to plant it, whereupon the French took Poſſeſſion of it in 
the Year 1664, and it ſerves them for a Place of Refreſhment in 
their Voyage to India, but there are no good Harbours in the 


ar] Madagaſcar is ſituats in the Indian Ocean, between 
43 and 51 Deg. E, Lon. and between 12 and 26 8. Lat. rt" 
Wh p 1 | b at © 


ſiome Ivory, at 
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South-Eaſt of the Continent of Africa, and is near a thouſand Miles 

3 g. from North to South, and 300 Miles broad in the broadelt 
„ | bot: | 81 


Soil and Produce.) It is a fruitful Country, abounding in Corn, 
Cattle, and moit ot the Neceſſaries and Conveniences of Life; and 
affords an agreeable Variety of Hills and Vallies, Woods and 

Champain, being well watered by Rivers, but has not any Mer. 

chandize that will induce the Europeans to ſettle Colonies here; 
. however,. ' trading Ships furniſh themſelves with Negro Slaves, and 
adagaſcar. | 

The People are of different Complexions, and different Religions; 
there is a tawny Race of Arabian, who are Mahometans. The Ne- 
groes are generally Pagans. The Iſland is divided into a Multitude 

of little Kingdoms and States, none of them very powerful. 


Every the Pirate.] The famous Engl;fs Pirate, Every, made 
- the North Part of this Iſland the Station for his piratical Fleet, 
With which he infeſted the [ndian Seas; and, it being conjectured that 
he deſigned to uſurp the e "> that Part of the Ifland, in 
the Year 1699, Commodore Warrex was ſent with five Men of 
War to Madagaſcar, to endeavour to diſpoſſeſs him; but he main- 
_» tained his Pott, and the Commodore, having viſited India, after- 
wards returned to Europe without tffeing any thing. He publiſhed 
a Proclamation, indeed, containing a Pardon for all that would 
deſert Every, but not a Man came in, their Commander being ex- 
.cepted out of it. Theſe Pirates, having amaſſed. à great deal of 
- Wealth, divided the Spoil, and difperſed to ſeveral Countries; two 
of them were taken at Malacca ſome Time afterwards, and brought 
to Eugland in the ſame Ship in which the Writer of theſe Sheets 
returned from T{:dia, but what became of their Commander Even 
was never known. ar : N 23 i 


St. Helena. The Iſland of St. Helena is ſituate in the Atlantic 
Ocean, W. Lon. 6.30. 8. Lat. 16, being 1200 Miles Weſt of the 
Continent of Africa, and 1800 Eaſt of South America. It is a Rock 
in the Middle of the Ocean, very high and fieep, about twenty 
- Miles in Circumference, and only acceſſible at the Landing - place, 
which is defended by Batteries of Guns. A Foot „ Earth 
covers the Top of it, and produces Corn, Grapes, all Fruits 
proper for the Climate. They abound alſo in Cattle, Poultry, and 
Fowls, but they are unfortunate in having a Multitude of Rats in 
the Iſland, which eat up all the Corn as ſoon as it is own,” and bur- 
row into the Rock, ſo that it is impoſſible to deſtroy them; and all 
the Flour they uſe is imported from England; they generally eat 
Yams and Potatoes, inſtead of Bread. The Eaff- India Company 


are Proprietors of the Iſland, which was given them by King Charles 


II. ſoon after it was taken from the Durch by Admiril Munday, Anno 
1652. There are about two hundred 2 
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ilies in the Iſland, moſt 
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of them the Children of the Exgliſb that planted it; their Com- 
plexions are as good as thoſe of the Natives of old Exg/and, though 
they lie in ſo warm a Latitude ; which may be aſcribed to the Trade 
Winds which conſtantly blow. over them, and the Sea which ſo 
cloſely ſurrounds the Ifland, and renders it cooler than could be ex- 

SM 
| Here the Engl: if Eo. India Ships take in Water and freſh Provi- 
fons in their Way Home; but the Iſland is fo very ſmall, and the 
Wind ſo much againſt them outward-bound, that they very ſeldom 
ſee it then, and if a Ship overſhoots the Iſland, and falls to Lee- 
ward, it is very difficult to recover the Iſland again. | 

Aſcenſion.] The Iſland of 4ſcenfion is fituate in 17 Degrees W. Lon. 
and 7 S. Lat. 600 Miles North-Weſt of St. Helena, being about 20 
Miles round, and uninhabited ; but the E2/-Irdia Ships uſually 
touch here, to furniſh themſelves with Turtle or Tortoiſes, which 
are very plentiful, and vaſtly large, ſome of them weighing above 
a onal Pounds a- piece. 


Se. Matthew. ] The Iſland of St. Martherv lies in g DR W. 
Lon. and in 2-30. S. Lat. 700 Miles S. of Cape Palmas. 

The Iſland of St. Thonms is fituate under the Equator, in 8 Pe- 
grees E. Lon. 

Anaboa is ſituate near the Coaſt of Loango, E. Lon. 8-30, S. Lat. 
2. Princes Iſland, on the ſame Coaſt, E. Lon. 9. N. Lat. 1. 

"Fernando Po is ſituate in E. Lon. 105 N. Lat. 3, near the Mouth 
of the River Cameron. 

Theſe five are ſmall Iſtande, belonging to tte Partugueze, which 
furniſh Shipping with freſh Water and Proviſions as OY, N by, 
but are not confderable on any other Account. | 


Cafe Verd Iſlands.] The Iſlands of Cape Yerd are ſituate be- 
tween 23 and 27 W. Lon. and between 15 and 18 N. Lat. upwards 
of 300 Miles Weſt of Cape Verd in Africa; many of them are only” 
barren Rocks. The chief are St. Jags, Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bona- 
viſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St.'Lucia, St. Vincent, Santa Cruz, and 
dt. Antonio. St. Jago, the largeſt, is about 150 Miles in Circym- 
ference, a mountainous and rocky Country; but has ſome fraitful 
Vallies in it, which produce Indian Corn, Coco-nuts, Oranges, and 
other Tropical Fruits, and they have Plenty of Roots and Garden- 
Ruff, Hogs and Poultry, and fome of the prettieſt green Monkies 
with blac Faces, that are to be met with any where. 

Here Faft- - Hidiatten, outward- 2 furniſh themſelves with Wa. 
ter and Proviſions. | 
The Iſland of Fogo * N Sal and ſome other Hands 45 
make great Quantities of Salts. They are ſubje& to Portugal, and 
— — by Por tuguez> and Negroes, but the N ate the 
noſt numerous. Theſe Iflands were diſcovered by Antonio Noet, a 

2 in the Serviee of Portugul, in the Year 14606. 
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Canaries.) The Canaries, antiently called the Fortznate Iſlands; 
are ſeven in Number, fituate in the Atlantic Ocean, between 12 and 
21 Deg. W. Lon. and between 27 and 29, N. Lat. about 150 Miles 
S. W. of Morocco in Africa: The chief fund, called the Grand Ca- 
nary, Which communicates its Name to the reſt, is ſituate between 
27 208 28 Degrees of N. Lat. and is about 150 Miles in Circum: 

TECNCE. ; 

Theſe Iſlands enjoy a pure temperate Air, and abound in the moſt 
delicious Fruits, eſpecially Grapes, which produce thoſe rich 
Wines that obtain the Name of Canary, whereof no lefs than 
ten thouſand Hogſheads are exported to Exg/and in Time of Peace. 
Teneriff, the largeſt of the Canary Iſlands, next to that of the 
. Grand Canary, is about 120 Miles round, a fruitful Country, abound- 
ing in Corn, Wine, and Oil; tho” it is pretty much incumbered 
with Mountains, of which the moſt remarkable is that called the 

Pico or Peek, being one of the higheſt Mountains in the World, of the 
Form of a Sugar-Loaf; and may be ſeen at above an hundred Miles 
Diſtance ; This Mountain is a Vulcano, and occaſions frequent 
Earthquakes, and in the Year 1704 happened a dreadful Eruption 
of Sulphur and melted Ore, that ran down like a River and de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable Towns, ſpoiling the richeſt Lands in the 
Ifland, and converting them into a barren Deſart. 

_ Theſe Iſlands are at preſent ſubje to the Spaniards. They were 
firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians, but the Romans, 
deſtroying that State, put a ſtop to Navigation, eſpecially on the 
Weſt Coaſt of Ahh ica, and theſe Iſlands lay concealed afterwards from 
the reſt of the World, for many Ages; and were again diſcovered by 
the Spaniards in the Year 1405, who found People on theſe Iſlands, 
whoſe Eanguage none of the People of the Continent underſtood, 
and, when they had learnt Span; enough to be underſtood, could 
give no Account of their Anceſtors, or from what Country they 
came; and, though they reſembled the Natives of the North of 
Africa in their Stature and Complexion, retained none of their Cul- 
toms, were Maſtexs of no Science, and did not know there was any 


Country in the World beſides their own. | 


Madriras.] The Madeira Wands are ſituate in 16 Degrees W. 
Lon. and between 32 and 33 Degrees of North Latitude, about 
100 Miles North of the Canaries, and as many Weſt of Salle, in 
Morocco. The largelt was called Madeira, or rather Matters, on 
Account of its being covered almoſt with Wood. It is about 120 
Miles in Circumſerence, conſiſting of little Hills, and fruitful Val. 
lies, well watered with Rivulets, and abounding in thoſe Grapes 
which produce the 'Madeira Wine, of which they export ſeveral 

thouſand. Hogſheads annually to the Ve- Indies, this Wine enduring 
à hot Climate better than any other, and indeed improving in hot 
Weather. They make ſeveral. other Sorts; of Wine in this Iſland, 
particularly Malmſey and Tent, both very rich, 8 
NE , : E 
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The Climate is more temperate here, than at the Canaries, but 
not ſo pure; nor is there that Plenty of Corn or Fruit. Tis ſaid no 
venomous Animal wilÞlive here. * 5 | 

The Portugueze planted theſe Iſlands in the Year 1425, and by 


burning down the Woods rendered it exceeding fruitful and proper 


for the Cultivation of Vines. K 


Aures] The Azores lying in the ſame Ocean as the Madeirar, 


and being ſubje& to the ſame Prince, I take the Liberty of intro- 


ducing them here, as they were not treated of in the Deſcription of 


Portugal. | 


The Azores, denominated alſo the Tercerat, and Weftern Handi, 
are fituate in the Alantic Ocean, between 23 and 32 Deg, W. Lon. 


and between 36 arid 40 N. Lat. goo Miles Weſt of Portugal, and as 


many Eaſt of Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the Midway between 


Europe, and America. 

St, Michael's, the moſt eaſterly Iſland, is the largeſt of the Azores, 
being near an hundred Miles in A 5 Aa mountainous but 
att Countrx, abounding in Corn, it, Cattle, Fiſh, and Fowl. 
This Iſland was twice invaded and plundered” by the Fngliſb, who 
got a conſiderable Booty here in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Tercera is eſteemed the chief Iſland on Account of its. having the 
beſt Harbour, and a good Town, where the Governor of theſe 
Iſlands reſides, as well as the Biſhop. This too is a mountainous 


Country, but has a great deal of good Arable and Paſture Grounds, 
and an excellent Breed of Cattle. Here the Portugueze Fleet con- 
ſtantly put in when they are homeward-bound from Brazil, Africa, 


or the Eaſſ- Indies. 
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ur RI C4, the Weſtern 1 8 e PRI ee 
the New 11 (bein eee very lately diſcovered) is ſituate be- 
tween 35 and 14 Weſtern e and between 80 
North, and 58 Bath 9 ons Bounded by the Lands and Seas 
about the Artic Pole, on the North ; by the 8 Ocean, which 
it from the Eaftern Continent, or old World, on the Eaſt; 
by the vaſt Southern Ocean on the South; and by the Pacific Ocean, 
which divides it from fa, on the Weſt. 3 being between eight 
aid nine thouſand” Miles in Length, from North to South ; and 
e greateſt Breadth ſcarce thiee, thouſand Niles: * is divided 
into 


I 


1 


NORTH AMERICA, 1215 
©, SOUTH AMERICA. 


Grand Divificns. | Subdividons.. Chief Towns. 


| The Dominions of. if 
SPAIN — 1 

The Dominions of J Bos ron 
GREAT BRITAIN C ©} 
The Dominions of 1 QuesBzc. 


Neeth AMERICA 
Cntains 


: The Dominions of] [Lia | 
; _ | The Dominions of | St. SaLvabor 


. The Dominions of ' | Caen 
Soath AMERICA } FRANCE. — { } | 
contains 1 The Dominions of f 2 SURINAM. 
- | the STATES | ab Fake 
{ GENERAL; and | 
the Countries till | 
| poſſeſſed by the Na- 
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SPANISH AMERICA. 
The Dominions of Spain in North America, 


Diviſions. Chief Towns. 
1. Ol Mexico — Mexico = 
2. New Mexico, including Sante fe. 
3. Horida— St. 2 


OLD MEXICO. 
Situation and Extent. | 
Miles. 
3 W. Lon. 5 Length 2000 
ſia 5 | Breadth 600. 


) 0 UNDED by New Mexjco, or Granada, on the North; 
by the Gulf of Mexico, on the North-Eaft ; by Terra-firma, 


on the South-Eaſt ; and by the Pacific Ocean, on the South-Weſt. 
Containing three Audiences, wiz + © 
f. Galicia, or Guadalajarra 


The Audiences of —— 5 35 Mexico ol 
| | b 3 Gu. 
Audiences. Provinces, Chief Towns. 
1. Guadalajarra Guadalajarra, W. 
| o—_ Lon. 108, N. La. 


Galicia Audience | 2. Zacatecas — 
contains ſevenPro-4 3. New Biſcay — 
vinces, vin. — | 4. Cinoloa — 
. 5. Culiacan — "|. 
6. Chametlan — 
7. Kaliſco = 
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Chief Towns, 


"Mzx1co, W. Lon. 
103, N. Lat. 20. 


Acapulco 
: 2. Mechoacan —= Mechoacan 
: | 3. Pauucpo Tampice 
1 Vals Crx, w. Lon 
contains nine Fro- _ N. Lat. 18. 
vmces — 4 
$: Guaxacs — , 1 
Tabaſco — Tabaſco 
7. Fucatan w— eac 
| 8, — and — | Ge ” 
Lg. Seconufeo 2 2 
fu. ub — Verapaz 
| 2. Guatimala proper | Guatimala, W, Lon, 
Guatimala Audi- : 97, N. Lat. 14-30. 
ence, contains ſix ( 3. Honduras — Valladolid 
Provinces _——» | 4: Nicaragua — Leon 
5. Cofla Rica — Nicoya 
6. Feragua — Santa Fe. 
NEW XN EX IC. a. a 
+» CALIFORNIA. 
25 Situation and Extent. 
| ” . v. Miles. 
de aj 136 = Lon. Length 2000 
Between C. 23 and 46 WN. Lat. 5 Breadth 1600 


22 Ce ok; 


Diviſions. © Provinces. 


North-Eafſt-- Divi- T ks Mexico — 1 Santa Fe, W. 4 t 


Smeg 


fon 


South-Eaſt Divi ſ Hare. — wh 45 Antonio. 


OUND E D by unknown Lands on the North; by Florids 
by O14 Mexico, and the ger 
„South; and by the fame Ocean on the Wel. gh 


109, N. Lat. 36. 


Diviſion 


Mexi 
Animal 


on his þ 


Lon. 
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Diviſion.  - Provinces. Chief Tow. 
South Diviſion . Sonora —: Tuape. [2 
ven Diviſion Thom = — {hv | 


Air.] The Air of Mexico is very hot, and very ; nphealthfal on 
the eaſtern Coaſt ; bat wack cooler and wholeſomer on the * 


Lands. 


Mountains.] There ate high Mountains on the 3 oak, | 
near the Pacific Ocean, cloathed with excellent Timber; but moſt + 
of them are Vulcano's, and ſubje& to fiery Irruptions and Earth- 


quakes, 


The Country near the North Sea is low Land, flogded rags 


Part of the Year, and ſo encumbered with Thickets, of -Bambou- 
Canes, Mangroves, Thorns, and Briars, that it is difficult. landing 
or getting through them. 


Bays of the Sea. : On the North Sea ate the Gulfs, or om of 
Mexico, Campeachy, and Honduras; in as Pacific Ocean, are the 
Bays of Niceya and Amapalla. | 


Rivers.) The Rivers, which fall into the Gulf of Mexico, 3 
the North Sea, are, 1. North River. 2. Panuco. 3. . 
4 Tobaſeo. 5. Xagua. 6. Tara. 


3 23 which fall ints the Saab Sea, are, 1. Rear. 2. Tegoes: : 


dee and, 3. Lempe. 
Laker.) The chief Lakes are thoſe of Mexico and We | 


Seaſons. ] The Year is divided into the wet and dry Seaſons 3 
the rainy Seaſon beginning the latter End of May, . when the Sun is 
in the northern Signs, and laſts until September, When the Sun enters 
the ſouthern Signs. The proper Summer, or fair Seaſon, is when 
the Sun is at the greateſt Diſtance from them. 

Wings.) . Near the Sea Coaſt, in the Pacific Ocean, they haye 


their Periodical Winds, VIE. Monſoon and Sea and, Land Breezes, 


a in Aa. 
In the Gulf of Mexico, aid the adjacent Seas, there are fiton 
= Winds from Oober to Marth, Aboat the F all and Change o 
oon. | 


Trade Winds prevail every where ata Diſtance from Land vithia | 


the Tropics. _ 
1 Animals. 1 The We is a hietls black; e 


Animal, that has ſome Reſemblance of a Hog; but his Navel grows 


on his Back. 
1 i 2 The 
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© The Warree is like the ſormer, but ſomething leſs. | 
The Opoſſum is remarkable for a falſe Belly, where it preſerves it; 
young ones, when Danger threatens her. . 
The Mooſe Deer, which reſembles the Red Deer, is as big as 
an Ox. Tg ng el IS 3 70M 
The Guanoe'is of the Shape of a Lizard, but as big as a Man's 


a Flying Squirrel has a ſmall Body, and a looſe Skin, which 
he extends li ings, and is borne up by the Wind for a conſider- 
able Time. | | 
The Sloth is about the Bigneſs of a Spaniel, and feeds on the Leaves 
of Trees, but is ſo many Days getting down one Tree, and climbing 
up another, that he will grow lean on the Journey; no Blows will 
make him mend his Pace, he will be eight or nine Minutes in moving 
one of his 5 5 WE 
The A lo is ſe named from his Shell reſembling Armour, in 
which he can incloſe himſelf. | 
The Racoon pretty much reſembles a Badger. _ | 
The Ounce, or Tyger Cat, ſeems to be a ſmall Species of Tygers. 
The Beavers are ſurprizing Animals, that will cut down Trees, 
and make Dams croſs Brooks to catch. Fiſh ; their Furrs are very va- 
2 of which our Hudſon's Bay Company import many thouſands 
= their Fiſh, the Manatee is as big as an Ox, and excellent Food. 
The Paracood is about an Ell long, and well tafted, but unwhole- 
ſome at ſome Seaſons, 1 | | 
The Gar Fiſh is of the ſame Length, and has a ſharp Bone at the 
End of his Snout, like a Spear, but not indented like that of the 
. b there are five or fix Species; ſome valuable for their 
and others for their Shells. The Females will lay about 200 


Epps in a Seaſon, which the buries in the hot Sand, leaves them 
to hatch there. | | E 33 1 a | , 
Of the Fea Kind, peculiar to America, are the Macaw, re- 


. Parrot, but much larger; the Quam ; the Curaſoe; the 
Cardinal; and the Humming Bird. . LP 
Among their Reptiles are the Rattle-Snake, which gives the Tra- 
veller Notice of Ng r by a Rattle in the Tail. 8 
The Migua is an Inſect fo ſmall that it can not eaſily be diſcerned, 
— 8 into a Man's Legs; and, if it is let alone, it wm ge 
ep into the Fleſh, where it lays a great many Nits or Eggs, whic 
Increaſe to the Bigneſs of a Pea, and, If the Part be ſcratched, it im- 
mediately fefters, and endangers the Loſs of a Limb. 
Tbe Cochineal Fly is a very profitable Inſect; it is bred in a Fruit 
Fhat grows on a Shrub about five Feet high; when the Fruit 
theſe Inſects take Wing, and hover a little while over 
+ Tree, and then fall down dead on the Sheets that are ſpread 
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Produce.] Their Vegetables are the Cotton and Cedar- trees, =I 
Logwood, which grows chiefly in the Bays of Cy and Hon 
taras, on the flooded Shores, among the Mangroves it N- en 
like white Thorn, but a great deal larger; the Heart of it, which 


red, is uſed in Dying; ſome Trees are five or fix Feet in Girt. 


The Mangrove grows in the flat Country, by the Sea-ſide, almoſt 
aways in Water. 82 2 

The Maho-tree has a Bark with ſtrong Fibres, which they twiſt, 
and make Ropes and Cables of it. . | r 

The Light-wood is as light as a Cork, of which they make Floats, 
and carry their Merchandize along the Sea-Coaſts ſeveral hundred 
Miles on them, building two or three Stories high upon them. | 

The Cabbage-tree is 100 br 120 Feet high, which has no Branches 


but on the Head. | 
The Calabaſh is a Gourd that grows to a great Bigneſs here. 


The Tree which bears the Cacao, or Chocolate Nut, is ſeven or 


eight Feet high to the Branches, and a Foot and half Diameter ; 
the Nuts are incloſed in Cods, uſually twenty or thirty Cods on a 
well bearing Tree ; there are ſometimes three or fourſcore Nuts in a 
Cod, in ſome not twenty, about the Bigneſs of an Almond. 

The Venella, or Bexuco, is uſually mixed with the Chocolate Nat 
it is a kind of Cane, and runs up any Tree that ſtands near it. The 
Fruit is incloſed in a long green Cod. 12 


There are a great many other Fruits peculiar to this Country, and 


rey have introduced almoſt all Manner of European Fruits and 
ts. 8 N | 


Minerals.) The Gold and Silver Mines of Mexico are in the 
rocky Mountains, and barren Parts of the Coun 
here either in Grains, or in Duſt, in the Sands of Rivers, or in Sto 

in the Mines; the Grains are ſmall Pieces of Gold, like the Seeds 
or Kernels of Fruit, which are faund without Mixture of any other 
Metal, and have no Need of Melting or Refining, PoE 

But much the greateſt Quantity of Gold is found in Duſt; in the 
Sands of Rivers and Torrents, after the Rains have fallen. 

All the Silver, dug in the Mines of Mexico, is brought to the 
wo Exchequer, in the capital City, and entered there; and it 
is related that there are two Millions of Marks, of eight Ounces each, 
entered in one Year. | | | 

The Gold is coined into Pieces of ſixteen, eight, four, or two 
Pieces of Eight, which are called Crowns of Gold. 5 

The Indians had no Coin of any fort, when the Spaniards came 
amongſt them ; Gold and Silver ſerved them only for Ornaments, 
their Traffic conſiſting in bartering and exchanging one Thing for 


mother; only the Cacao-nuts ſerved them to purchaſe Herbs ant 
Flowers, and Things of ſmall Value, as they do. fill in the Mar-: 


Oy of Mexico, neither the Spaniard; nor Indian having any. Copper 
WWW i 
iy I i 3 Traffic. 


Gold is found 
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I Traffic.) The People of Mexico, and the reſt of the Spani/ . 
. fades, are prohibited Trading with any but the Subjects of Spain ; 
por are Foreigners ſuffered to viſit their Coaſts, unleſs the Aſientiſi, 
who furniſh them with Slaves, and that under ſeveral Reſtrictions. 
The Traffic of Mexico is one of the richeſt and moſt extenſive 
in the World, for they trade wich the Philippine Iſlands, near the 
Coaſt of China, through the Soutb-Sea, or Pacific Ocean; with Pera 
and Cili, through the ſame Sea, and with O/ Spain, and the 
Spaniſh lands, through the North Sea and Atlantic Ocean; they 
carry on alſo a Trade with our 9 or South-Sea Company, 
under certain Limitations; all which Trades are held lawful. There 
is alſo a very conſiderable Smuggling, or clandeſtine Trade, carried 
n between the Mexicans and Indians on the one Side, and the Eng- 
2, French, and Dutch on the other. | : 
The Cargo of the Manila Ship conſiſts of Diamonds, Rubies, 
Saphires, and qther precious Stones, found in the, Faſ-Indies: Of 
amon, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, and Pepper of the rich 
Carpets of Perſia; the Camphire of Borneo; the Benjamin and 
frory of Pegu and Cambodia ; the Silks, Muſlins, and Calicoes of 
aft-India ; the Gold Duſt, Tea, China-ware, Silk, Cabinets, &c. 
of China and Japan; all which amount to a prodigious Value, this 
one Ship having more Riches in it than ſome whole Fleets. The 
Merchants, tis ſaid, get an hundred and fifty ar two hundred per 
Cent. Profit by this Voyage. | Gate 
There is very little Traffick carried on by Sea on the Coaſt of 
Mexico; all Goods are carried from Acapulco to the City of Mexico, 
by Mules and Pack-Horſes, and from thence to Vera Cruz, on the 
North Sea, in like Manner, in order to be ſhipped far Europe. 
- 1 or forty Ships carry on all the Trade between Ol Spain 
and the Spaniþ Dominions in America; and theſe are almoſt all 
of them their aun Veſſels, no Trade being ſuffered to be carried on 
n foreign Bottoms, except that of the 4enti/ts already mentioned; 
= Vellels uſed, by, the Spaniards, in traniporting Merchandize from 
O14 Spain to America, axe generally large, and of good Force, and 
| called Galleons, they fail in Fleets annually from Cadiz, laden with 
the Goods of almoſt every Country on this Side the Atlantic, with 
which they make up their Cargoes, which belong indeed to almoſt 
as many different Nations; at leaſt the Egli, Dutch, Italian, 
and French are Proprietors of great Part of it, and the Spanziard:, in 
a great Meaſure, their Factors; for, when the Galleons return from 
America, with the Treaſure for which theſe Effects have been ſold, 
it is moſt of it diſtributed amongſt the Merchants and Factors of the 
four Nations laſt mentioned; but fo true are the Spaniards to their 
Truſf, *tis ſaid, that thoſe in whoſe Names the Effects are ſent over, 
nd the Returns made, ſcarce ever abuſe the Confidence placed in 
oo or betray their Principals, 
_.. The, Engl from New-York, Tamaica, bc, the French from 
 Hiſpaniola, and the Dutch from Curaffaw, fit out Sloops with all 
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Manner of Proviſions and Neceſſaries, which they know are want» 
ing on the Coaſt of Mexico, in order to trade with the Spaziards 
there, who are no leſs ready to receive the Goods of theſe Fo- 
reigners, than they are to ſell them, giving Pieces of Eight for what 
they buy; which makes this a very beneficial Trade to the agli, 
French, and Dutch. | | 
There has been another Trade, or Buſineſs, carried on by the 
Engliſþ in North America, which has occaſioned many Diſputes be- 
tween the two Nations of Britain and Spain, and is not yet adjuſted; 
and that is the Buſineſs of Logwood-Cutting, in the Bays of Cam- 
peachy and Honduras. This the Enagliſb had followed in a Part of the 
Country deſtitute of Spaniſb or Indan Inhabitants, for a great many 
Years, and looked upon it that their long Poſſeſſion had given them 
at leaſt as good a Right to that Part of the Country, as the Spa- 
aiards had to the reſt ; and in ſome Treaties the Spaniard: ſeem to 
have yielded this Buſineſs to the Exgliß; however, they have 
thought fit, of late Years, to fall upon our Logwood-Cutters, killed 
many of them at Campeachy, and carried the reſt into In- 
priſonment, not ſuffering them to be exchanged or ranſomed ; but. 
our Logwood-Cutters ſtill keep Poſſeſſion of the Bay of Honduras. - 


Learning. ] The Natives had neither Letters nor Characters, as the 

Chineſe have, to expreſs their Meaning by: Statuary and Painting 
were the only Ways they had to record what was paſt: An > 
or Picture, with a Crown on its Head, fignified a King; and an 
Image, habited like a Prieſt, a Prieſt ; but they had no Character 
that would expreſs either, as the Chineſe have; there were ſome. 
arm. 4 _— that 3 _ and my oy. 90! 
ieroglyphics, as the painted W diſtinguiſhed | 


Religion.) If the Mexicans had any God which they imagined- 
ded over the reſt, it was the Sun: It is evident they had a great 
eneration for this glorious Orb, from the 8 of Montezuma, 
and their aſcribing whatever was great and wonderful to his Direction 
and Influence ; but they had no Image of the Sun or Moon in the 
Temples of Mexico, as the former Inhabitants of the Country (che 
Chichimecas) had; but a great many Idols of Human Form. 


The Spaniards charge them with effering human Sacrifices to their | 


Idols, making theſe a Colour for all the Barbarities they committed 
in America; they inſinuate that a People, which made the facrificing 
their own Species the chief Part of their Religion, ought to have 
been extirpated ; but the Spani/h Biſhop of Chjapa, who reſided in 
Mexico, at the Time of the Conqueſt, and was ſent over, thither to 
enquire into theſe Matters, and ta prate& the Indians againſt the 
barbarous Uſage they met with from Cortez and his Fellow Adven- 
turers, aſſures us that moſt Part of the Charge was falſe ; that ii 


nually, they never facrifi wy in any one Year 7 and, for aught I 
| | ; 


1 ' 


of the Mexicans ſacrificing thouſands (ſome fa thouſand} an- | 
4 * 
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can learn, they never ſacrificed Beaſts or Men conſtantly, but only 
on ſome grand Feſtivals, or in the Time of ſome general Calamity, 
ſach as Famine, or ill Succeſs in War, to appeaſe their angry Gods; 
as the Phenicians and Carthaginians did, from whom it is highly 
robable they were T Theſe Adventurers, ſays the good 
ſhop, invented ſuch Stories to juſtify their own Barbarity, adding, 
that it might truly be ſaid, that the Spaniards, fince their Arrival 
in the Zadies, had annually facrificed to their adored Goddeſs, Ava- 
rice, more People than the Indians ſacrificed in an hundred Years. 
A to the Chriſtian Religion, which the Spaniard: boaſt they intro- 
duced into this new World, it appears that the firſt Adventurers, 
Cortez and his Companions, ſtudied nothing leſs than the Converſion 
of the Indians, whatever they pretended ; they only ſummoned the 
Indians to ſubmit to the Pope and the Emperor Charles V. and on 
their Refuſal to become Chriſtians (before they were at all inſtructed 
in the Chriſtian Rites) they ſeized their Country, murdered many 
Millions of them, and enſlaved the reſt ; and afterwards, when theſe 
Abuſes were in ſome Meaſure redreſſed, and Miſſionaries ſent over, 
they perfectly dragooned the Indians that were left alive into 
Chriſtranity ; driving them by Hundreds and Thouſands into the 
Rivers to be clan on Pain of having their Throats cut. One 
of theſe Miffionaries boafted to Charles the Vth, that he had bap- 
tized above thirty thouſand Indians himſelf. 
Gage infinuates that the principal Motives, that draw the Spani/ 
over to America, are a View of gaining great Riches, and 
to free themſelves from the Confinement of the Cloiſters, and enjoy 
an unreſtrained Liberty; for it is frequent for a Prieſt to lay up 
ten or twelve thouſand Crowns in ten Years Time, who has but an 
ordinary Cure in Mexico, and to live plentifully and luxuriouſly 
_ ime, and be in a manner adored by the common People 
He was amazed, he ſaid, to find the Monks in the Mexican 
Cloiſters;” and the parochial Clergy, rivalling the Quality in their 
Dreſs and Iuxurious Way of Life; they drank, they gamed, they 
ſwore, they wenched; and made a Jeſt of their Vows of Poverty, 
getting Money enough, many of them, to return to Old Spain, and 
e Biſhopricks. 


Ad the Laky, he ſays, there is not a more bigotted, ora 


lewder People e Face of the Earth: A Preſent to the Church 
wipes off the Odium of the greateſt Crimes, and the Way the 

People are inſtructed in their Religion here, as in Old Spain, is by 
Plays and Theatrical Entertainments in their Churches. | 
, 'As to the Indians that are ſubje& to the Spaniards, and obliged 
to profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, their Prieſts oblige them to marry 
when the | Lads are fourteen, and the Girls twelve; and, if they 
are not then provided with a Spouſe, the Prieſt finds one for them; 
and in this it ſeems the civil Government concur, looking upon it 

married People make the beſt Subjects. A Wife and Children 
are the ſureſt Pledges of a Man's Fidelity; an Indian ſeldom leaves 
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his Family, and retires to his Countrymen in the Mountains, after _ 
he is married, but becomes an induſtrious and profitable Member of 
the Commonwealth, paying Duties both to the Church and civil 
Governors; the marrying. them ſo young alſo makes the Country 
the more populous, which was impolitickly deprived of its Inhabi- 
tants by the firſt Adventurers. Nor do the Spaniards only take Care 
to ſee the young Indians married to each other, but they encourage, 
or at leaſt ſuffer the Native Spaniards, and the Crioli, their Deſcen- 
dants, to marry with the Indians, whereby the Americans are ſo 
incorporated and allied to many Spaniſb Families, that they are in 
a Manner become the ſame People in ſeveral Towns and Provinces ; 


the like Policy the French obſerve in their American Plantations 3 


while the Eng/; ſtupidly prohibit their People Marrying with the 
Indians, and conſequently loſe many Advantages in Planting. and 
Eſtabliſhing themſelves which other European Nations have. | 


— — — — 
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Situation and Extent. 


D. _ D. Miles. x 
Between C 82 and 105 W. Lon. Length 1400 
Between C25 and — oo | Breadth go 


OUNDE D by. Canada, on the North; by Briti6 Aue 
rica, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaſt ; by the Gulf of 


Mexico, on the South; and by New Mexico, on the Weſt. 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns, 


Eaſt of the River { Cherikee or Apala- ; St. Auguſtin 
Mififippe — (tO chian Indians © Santa Maria. 


Weſt of the River { Cadadaguio Indians RQuacheſſe. 85 
Myer — 0 0. 


Mountains.) The Apalachian Mountains, which divide Carolita 
and the reſt of the Britiſh Plantations from Florida, are the moſt 
conſiderable. The Mountains ending in the South of Carolina, 
there is a plain level Country from thence: to the Galf of Mexico, 
which was the Reaſon of our fortifying the Banks of the Rivers Sa- 
vannab and Alatamaha, in Georgia, to prevent the ras > 
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the Spani/s and French Indians, who uſed to diſturb our Settlements 


Sean] The Sea, which bounds Flrida in the South, is the Gulf 
of Alle. 8 bro of 


+ Riwvers.] The chief Rivers are, 1. The Mig ppi, to which 


the French have given the Name of St. Lowis ; they ſay it riſes in the 


North of Canada, and, running South-Eaſt, falls into the Middle of 
the Gulf of Mexico. | | 

The Rivers Conchague and Apalach run from North to South- 
Eaſt of the r and fall likewiſe into the Gulf of Mexico; 
as does the River Ogichee: According to Mr. Oglethorpe, the Rivers 
Flint and Catoche, and even the Miffi/*ppi River, riſe in the Jpala- 
chian Mountains, and paſſing through Part of Carolina, fall into the 


| Gulf of Mexico. 


The Rivers Alatamaba and Savannah riſe in the ſame Mountains, 
and running Eaſt fall into the Atlantic Ocean. The River of St. 
John is a noble navigable River, which runs parallel to them, and 


divides Spaniſb Florida from the Britih Dominions. 


As to the Air and Seaſons, and the Produce of Florida, theſe 
Articles are the fame as in Carolina, which lies in the ſame Climate, 
and is contiguous to it, . 

The Perſons and Characters of the Florida Indians alſo will be 
found in the Deſcription of Carolina, which was originally a Part of 
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| Spaniſh Dominions in SOUTH AMERICA. 


1. Terra: firma. 
. 
3. Chili. WY | 
4. La Plata, or Paraguay. 


E RRA FIR MA. or Caſilla del Oro. 


S - Situation and Extent. 
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JOUNDED by the North Sea (Part of the Arlantic Ocean) 
on the North; by the ſame Sea, and Surinam, on the Eaſt ; 
the Country of the Amazons, and Peru, on the South; and on 


the Pacific Ocean, and Yeragua, on the Weſt. 


. Diviſions, Subdivifious, Chief Wan 
« Terra-firma pro-) Porto Bello 
— or Darien — Panama 
2. Carthagena — Carthagena 
The North Divi- 3. St. Martha — — St. Martha © 
ſion contains the 4. Rio de la Hacha , Kis de la Hache 
Provinces of — | 5. Venezuela — | | Venezuela 
6. Comana Comana 
7. New Hndalafia, | St. Thomas. 
or Paris — _ 


fion contains the & 2. Popayan Popayan. 


The South Divi-C 1. New Granada | 8 Tae, Fe de Bagota 
Provinces of — ( 


Mountains.] TERRA FI RMA PROPER, conſiſts of 

95 * high Mountains, and deep Vallies, flooded more gan 
e Year. 

The Province of Cartbagena is 2 mountainous, woody Country, 
and that of St. Martha is like it: According to 2 theſe are 
the higheſt Mountains in the World, being — at Sea 200 Miles; 
from theſe runs à Chain of Hills, of almoſt equal Height, along the 
Confines of Peru, quite through South America, as far as the Straits 
of Magellan, which are called Los Cordelleira's des Andes. 

The Province of Yerezuela, and Diſtrict of Caracaos, the moſt 
northerly Province of South America, has a continued Tra of high 
Ridges of Hills, ſeparated by ſmall Vallies, pointing upon the Coaſt 
of the North Sea. 

A Chain of barren Mountains, almoſt impaſſable, runs through 
the Province of Pepayan, from North to South, ſome whereof. are 
Vulcano's ; but, towards the Shores of- the Pacific A is a _ 
County, flooded great Part of the Year. 


Rivers] 1. Darien. 2. Chagre. 3. Santa Maria. 4. Ris 
Grande, or Magdalena, $. Maricaibo. 6. Oronoque. 


Air.) The Sea Coaſts of Terra-firma are generally anhealthful, 
being exceflive hoy and very wet great Part of the Year. ; but there 
are ſome elevated Situations need up in the W chat are to- 
w en e „ ne | HY 


Soil and Produce.) The oil of 8 proper is good about | 


od 


barren 


bs Middle of it, but the Coaſts of the North and South Seas e # 
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barren Sand, or drowned Mangrove Land, that will ſcarce produce 
any kind of Grain. | NG 
In Carthagena the Vallies are tolerably fruitful ; and the Balms, 
Gums, and Drugs it produces are in great Eſteem ; there are alſo 
ſome Emeralds found here. War IT Pele GEE 

The Province of St. Martha produces Indian Corn, and almoſt all 
Manner of Fruits, as well of Old as New Spain ; there are alſo Gold 
and Copper Mines, Emeralds, Saphires, and other precious Stones, 
The Vallies near the Coaſt are exceſſive hot, while their Mountains 
are covered with Snow. 5 a 
The Province of Rio de la Hacha, abounds in Indian Corn 
and Cattle, and has a Pearl Fiſhery on the Coaſt, with conſiderable 
Salt Works. 33 1 7 

Venexuela is a rich Soil, and has Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Sugar, 
Tobacco, Fruits, Veniſon, and other Game; ſupplying the adjacent 
Colonies with Proviſ ions... rs 

Their Plantations of Cacao, or Chocolate - nuts, in the Diftri of 
the Caracao's, are eſteemed the beſt in America; and there are ſome 
Gold Mines in this Province, which occaſions it to be as well 
peopled as any Provinee in this Part of the World.” 
I The Produce of New Andalufia, is chiefly Sugar, and Tobacco, 

Brafil Wood, and ſeveral Kinds of Dying-Wood, with ſome Gums 
and Drugs, and here was formerly a Pearl Fiſhery. TY 
In the Province of Popayan it rains three | Quarters of the Year, 

innumerable Torrents falling from the Mountains, in the Sands 
whereof are found great Quantities of Gold Duſt ; Gold Mines alſo 
are found in their Mountains, which draws great Numbers of the 
Spaniards hither, though it be one of the moſt unpleaſant and un - 
healthful Countries in the World, 4p 


1 Animals. The Animals here are the ſame is in Mexico and 
Pers, and are deſcribed there. _ Fn : 


Perſons and Hate] The Indians of Darien reſemble thoſe in 

che eaſlern Provinces of Mexico, only it is obſerved, as they approach 
nearer the Equator, their Complexions are darker : When they are 
engaged in Hunting, Fiſhing, Planting, or any laborious Exerciſe, 
they uſually go naked, having their Skins painted with various Co- 
lours and Figures; but they have their Robes of Ceremony (as Wafer 
calls them) both white and black, mage of Cotton Linen, which 
reach down to their Heels, and the Men wear Coronets of Cane on 
their Heads, adorned with Feathers ; nor do they ever ſtir Abroad 


without their Arms, their Bows, Arrows, 'Lances, and Daggers, or 


great Knives; and many of them of late uſe Fire- Arms, which they 
purchaſe of the Europeans. © © ds 

Both Men and Women are of a round Viſage, and have ſhort 
bottle Noſes, their Eyes large, generally grey, yet lively and ſpark- 
ling; they have high Foreheads, white even Teeth, thin 
Mouth moderately large, their Cheeks and Chins well pr 


luce and, in general, have ſine Features; but the Men more ſo thanthe 
Women. Both Sexes have long black Hair, coarſe and ſtrong, 
ms, which they uſually wear down to the Middle of their Backs, or 
allo lower, at full Length ; only the Women tie it together with a String 
juſt behind the Head, from whence it flows looſe like the Men's; 
all they ſaffer no other Hair to grow, but that on their Heads, their 
01d Eye-brows, and Eye-lids ; their Beards, and all below the Girdle, 
nes. are pulled up by the Roots as ſoon as any appears, and they anoint 
ans their Heads and Bodies with Oil, or Greaſe. 
f There are, among theſe dark complexioned Indians, ſome that are 
-orn perfectly white, in the Province of Terra: firma proper; their Skins 
able are not of ſuch a White as our fair People in Europe, who have 
ſome Tincture of Red in their Complexion, but a pure Milk- white; 
gar, and there grows upon their Bodies a fine ſhort Milk-white Down; 
Cent the Hair of their Heads and Eye-brows alſo is white. Theſe — 
are leſs in Stature than the other Iadians; their Eye-lids are alſo dif- 
> of ferently formed, bending like the Horns of the Moon, from whence, 
ome and their ſeeing ſo well by Moon-light, the Buccaneers call them 
well Moon- eyed. | 
cco, Giants, Canibals, &c.] Here are no Nations or Tribes of a gi- 
ums gantic or diminutive Stature, as the firft Adventurers pretended ; 
| moſt of the Americans ſeem to agree in their Ornaments, ſuch as 
ear, Plates and Rings for their Lips and Noſes, heavy Strings of Beads 
nds and Shells about their Necks, that reach almoſt down to their 
alſo Bellies, and in painting their Faces and Bodies : Inſtead of Beds 
the uſe Hammocks in moſt Places, both of North and South America, 
un- and as Giants, Dwarfs, and Monſters ſeem at preſent to be expelled 
from this Continent, though our firſt Diſcoveries met with ſcarce 
thing elſe ; the Caſe is much the ſame as to Cannibals ; there was not 
and WW a Province in Americe, where we were not aſſured there were Tribes 
of theſe, but in Caribiana, or Paria, we are told, they were all De- 
i vourers of their own Species. | 
m And yet for theſe laſt hundred Years we meet with no Cannibal 
ach here, or any where elſe : That People have eaten one another, 
oy driven to it by Famine, may poſſibly be true, and an-Inftance or two 
viſe, of this Nature, has been thought ſufficient to denominate the whole 
nich Spaniſh Craelries.] Father Bartholomew De Caſas, Biſhop of 
car Chiaya, has given us a very melancholy Relation of the numerotis 
dad Cruelties an committed by Pedrarias, who reduced theſe 
Bog Provinces under the Dominion of the Crown of Spain, ; 
hey There landed (ſays the Biſhop) in Terra. firma, in the Year 1514, 
a miſchievous Governor, who not only waſted and diſpeopled the 
dort Sea Coaſt, but plundered and ra large Realms and Countries, 
ark- W murdering infinite Numbers of People, from Darien io the Province 
2 of Nicaragua, being upwards of fifteen. hundred Miles, full of Peo- 
ned, ple, governed by ſeveral Princes and great Lords in their reſpective 
and, ' | Territories, 
CO 
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Territories, who were poſſeſſed of more Gold than any Princes upoh 
the Face of the Earth at that Time. 3 

This Governor, and his Officers, every Day invented new Tor- 
ments to make the /xdians diſcover their Gold; ſome they racked, 
others they burnt by Inches till they expired in Torments. 

-  Pedrarias, and his Succeſſors, did not deſtroy leſs (in that Go- 
vernment only) than — — thouſand People, and plundered 
the Country of ſeveral Millions of Gold. 

The reſt of Terra. frma, or the North Part of South America, 
from Darin to the River Oronogue, was ſubdued by private Adven- 
turers at their own Charges, every one a certain Extent of 
Country of the Court of Spain, and the Natives as they 
thought fit, ravaging and plundering the ſeveral Countries, and 
murdering or enſlaving the miſerable Inhabitants, who were able to 
-make but little Refiſtance. « \ : 

- Thoſe who reduced Santa-Martha, perfectly depopulated a Coun- 
try, which was before crowded with People for the Space of 400 
Leagues; nor were they content with barely maſſacring theſe miſe. 
rable People, but fo tortured and oppreſſed thoſe that ſurvived, that 
they choſe Death, rather than to live under the Tyranny of the 
Spaniards. | | : k 

The Riſhop adds; that they had carried into Slavery two Mil- 
lions of People from the Coaſt of Guiana, or New Andaluſia, many 
of whom periſhed at Sea for want of Proviſions, and the reſt in the 
Mines and the Pearl Fiſheries: On this Coaſt they deſtroyed many 
Thouſands, by compelling them to dive for Pearls beyond their 

h | 


In the Province of Fexezue/a (though the People readily ſub- 
mitted to the Dutch and German Adventurers ſent thither, and treat- 
ed them with all the Goodneſs and Hoſpitality imagmable) they de- 
firoyed four Millions of Souls and upwards, and moſt of their 
- Princes and great Men were racked and tortured till they expired, 
to make them diſcover the Gold theſe ſavage Chriſtians ſuſpected 
they had concealed; | | | 

That the greateſt Prince of this Country, named Begata (from 
whom the capital City was afterwards called Santa-Fe de Bogata) was 
tortured by the General for ſeveral Months to make him diicover his 
Gold and Emeralds, who, in Hopes of being releaſed from his Tor- 
mentors, promiſed them to farniſh them with a Houſe-full of Gold; 
and, diſpatching Expreſſes to every Part of his Dominions, brought 
in a prodigious Quantity ; but, the Houſe being not quite filled, he 
was ſtill racked and tortured to make him produce more; which 
being impoſſible, he expired in Torments under the Hands of his 

cileis Perſecutors. | | : | ads 

It was a common thing to cut off the Hands and Nofes of Men 
and Women in Sport, and give them to their Dogs, 
They kept Packs of great Maſtifs, on Purpoſe to hunt and tear in 

Pieces the Indians; it was an ordinary * to kill an Indian, with · 

out any Offence given them z and to a Brotber * a 
= | uarter 
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Quarter of a Man, as would lend a Neighbour a Quarter of Pork 
or Mutton, to feed == promiſing to return it in Kind, when 
they killed a Slave. . | 

Others would go out a Hunting for Indians with their Dogs, as 
they would hunt Beaſts, and boaſt of their having killed twenty or 
thirty in a Day; which Fact, how monſtrous ſoever, appeared to be 
true by the Teſtimony of Numbers of Witneſſes, on the Trials of 
Cauſes in the Courts of Spain, between the ſeveral Adventurers, 
who frequently fell out about the Limits of their reſpective Pro- 
vinces, the Diſtribution of the Natives, and the reſt of their Plun- 
der ; and, in theſe Conteſts, the Truth frequently came out. 


The Spaniſh Dominions in South America. 
5355 


Situation and Extent. 


Do; DF Miles: 
Between C 6o and 81 2 4 Length 2000 
Between the Equator and 25 5.8. Lat. > Breadth 500 55 


OUNDED by Pepayan on the North; by the Mountains, 
or Cordeleiria's des Andes, Eaſt ; by Chili, South; and by the 
Pacific Ocean, Welt. | ; 


Diviſions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
The North Divi-$ Quito + 2 J. 


| fion — P aita. 


The Middle Divi- c , . | Lima, Cuſco, and 
ſion (d 2 Lina, or tor ayer - | Ce, 2 
The South Divi- 2h | | Pats | 

Face of the Country.) The Cogſt of Peru, which 28 upwards 
of 1500 Miles along the Pacific Ocean, is a high bold Shore. About 
vo farm _ iy op — Chain of Mountains, called the Sier- 
ra's, d beyond theſe, a eighty Miles, are prodigious hi 
Mountains, called the Cardeliera's des Andes, which with © Sierrans 
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run the whole Length of South America, upwards of three thou- 
fand Miles. i by 2h . 957 


Soil.] The ſandy Plains near the Sea · ſnore are perfectly barren, 
except ſome few Vallies, into which they turn ſmall Rivulets that 
fall from the Hills; and except that Part of the Country which 
lies near the Equator, where there are heavy Rains when the Sun is 


vertical. | 

The Sierra's alſo are barren Hills, but there are ſome fruitful Val- 
| Hes between them that produce almoſt all manner of Grain and 
Fruits. This. Part of the Country is beſt inhabited, being the moſt 

temperate, as well as the moſt fruitful, for the Lannos or ſandy Plains, 
near the Sea, are exceſſive hot; and the Andes are cold barren Moun- 
- tains, covered with Snow great Part of the Year. | 


Air.] Acofia relates, that, endeavouring to paſs theſe Mountains 
with a great many other People, they were all with ſuch Reach- 
ings to Vomit, that he thought they ſhould have brought up their 
Hearts, for not only green -Phlegm and Choler came up, but a 

t deal of Blood; and that it laſted for three or four Hours, till 
they had deſcended to the lower Part of the Hill; and ſome of 
them purged violently, but generally this Sickneſs goes off as they 
come down the Hill, and is attended with no ill Conſequences. 

The-Air was ſo ſubtile and piercing, that it penetrated the En- 
trails not only of Men but Beaſts. 5 

Air here was too pure and ſubtile for Animals to 


That the 
Nor are there any Beaſts upon them Wild or Tame. 
The Speniards formerly paſſed theſe Mountains in their Way to 
ili, but now either go by Sea, or by the Side of theſe Mountains 
to avoid the Danger, 55 many having periſhed in going over them ; 
and others, that have eſcaped with their Lives, have loſt their Fin- 
8 Toes, and been lamed. Acofta ſays, he was informed by 
ral Coftilla, who loſt three or four Toes in paſſing this Deſart to 
Chili, that they fell off without any Pain; and that, the fame Ge- 
neral marchinp'over it once before with an Army, great Part of his 
Men ſuddenly fell down dead, and their Bodies remained there with- 
out Stench or Corruption 
It never rains in that Part of the Country whi ch lies near the Sea- 
Coaſt, unleſs within three or four of the Equator; but the 


Country is watered by the Rivers which fall from the Andes into the 
South-Sea ; theſe they turn into their Fields and Gardens, and have 
their Vantage and Harveſt at what Time of the Year they pleaſe ; 
_ being the only Country between the Tropics that affords 
4 ine. p a4 Y | 1 a 


F Wind] The Wind blows continually fromthe 8. or 8. W. at 


tel like 
In 2208 


tue as tl 


tue as the Bark, 
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They have bright Weather when the Sun is in the Northern 
Signs, and hazy Weather when it is South of the Equator, though. 
1 e 2 


they have no Rain. 


Lakes.) The Lake of Tiricaca is eighty Leagues round, fituate in 
the Valley of Callao; the Middle of it is 15 Deg: S. Lat. and 67 W. 
Lon. From this Lake runs a River South, which forms the Lake 
of Paria, almoſt as large as the former ; there are alſo extenſive 
Lakes on the Mountains. | . ie 0 


Petrified Waters.) There are ſome Waters, which, in their Courſe; 
turn into Stone; and Fountains of Liquid Matter, called Coppey, re- 
ſembling Pitch and Tar, and uſed by Seamen for the ſame Purpoſe. 

There is a River whoſe Waters are as red as i ties Bora ct 

The Rivers Grande or Magdalena, Oronogque, von, and Plate, 
riſe in the Andes, C „N 

A great many other Rivers riſe in the Andes, and fall into the 

Pacific Ocean, between the Equator and 8% S. Lat. a 


Produce.) The Peruvian Sheep, called Paco's or Huancu, are of 
the Bigneſs of a Stag, and reſemble a Camel; the Body is covered 
with a coarſe kind of Wool; they are very tractable, and were the 
only Beaſts of Burthen among the Peruvians 3 the Fleſh is very good 
Meat, and eſteemed as innocent as Chickens. There were Cara- 
vans of ſeveral Thouſands of theſe Animals, which carried the Mer- 
chandize of one Kingdom to another; they axe exceeding ſure · footed. 
and will travel over the ſteepeſt Mountains, with a Bu of 60 or 
70 Pounds.on their Backs. £33 245 hb $34 KAT. 

The Vicuna, to which the Sganiardt gave the Name of the 
Indian Goat, ſomething reſembled that Animal. | 
A. Bezoar Stone is Found in it and is as big as a Pigeons Egg or 

_ $3 hp + vat | 6 ** a 8 

It is ſaid this Stone will expel Poiſons, and perform many 

Their Deer are much leſs than ours; they have not many wild 
beaſts, and thoſe not ſo fierce and dangerous as in this Continent. 

The Cattle imported from E are vaſlly increaſed, and many 
of them run wild and are hunted like other Game. PRES © * 

The Peruvian had no tame Fowl but the Nunna, moſt reſem- 
bling the Duck, but much larger. 85 

Among their Foreſt. Trees, the moſt valuable is the Kinyuenna or 
Peruvian Bark, which grows in the Province of 2;itto, on the 
Mountains near the City of Lora, in 5 S. Lat. This Plant is about 
the Size of a Cherry-Tree; the Leaves round and indented, and 
bears a long reddiſh Flower, from whence ariſes a Pod with a Ker: | 
nel like an Almond. Bark alſo grows on the Mountains of Peg. 
n 220 8. Lat. but neither the Flower nor Fruit have the ſame ir- 

ö - > | MPRA 4 e 
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They have now Plenty of Earopean Corn and Wine, and { 

plant at any Time of the Year, introducing the Rivulets Ne os 
Grounds at Pleaſure. | * 


© The Caſſavi Root they make Bread of here as in other Parts of the 
Hmer ic a. | 7 1 dhe 
- "The Balſam of Pera proceeds from the Trunk and Branches of a 4 
little Free. 5 f the 
Deſides which, this Country yields Storax, Guaiacum, and ſeveral, ſtar] 
other Gums and Drugs. | the! 


Gold is found in every Province in Peru, ſome in Mines, and 
ſome waſhed down from the Mountains, and is generally of 18 or 20 


The Marcaſite is a Mineral, where the Gold and the Stone is 
formed and incorporated together, and is called Gold Ore. 

Silver Mines abound in Peru, but thoſe of Potaſi are the richeſt, 
diſcovered in the Year 1545 ; it is a ſolid Rock, and the Ore ſo hard 
that they break it with Hammers, and it ſplits as if it were Flint, 

There are Quickſilver Mines near Lima, particularly in the Moun- 
tains of Oropexa; it is found in a kind of Stone called Cinnabar, 
which alfo yields Vermilion. | 

The Spaniard: did not diſcover theſe Mines until the Year 1567 ; 
and they did not begin to refine their Silver with Mercury at Potof, 
until the Year 15713; whereby they extracted a great deal more Sil- 
ver from their Ore, than they could do before by Fire. 
- Quickfilver is ſometimes found incloſed in its own Mineral, and 
ſometimes fluid, and very often imbodied in natural Cinnabar ; they 
make Uſe-of great Iron Retarts to ſeparate it from the Mineral, 
and, by the Fire and the freſh Water into which it falls, it is ren- 


© Perſons. The Peruvians are generally of à middle Stature; 
there are no Nations of Giants or Pigmies in that Part of the 
World, as our firſt Adventurers related. 7 | 

are of an Olive Complexion generally, but near the Equa- 
tor of a perfect - Copper Colour; their Hair, as that of all other 
People between the Tropics, is always black; moſt of them had their 
Heads ſhaved ; and the Hair of their Beards, and other Parts of the 


Body, was pulled off from Time to Time with Tweezers, whenever Art 
any appeared, except on their Eye-brows and Eye-lids. made 
3 | ; yet | | 2 learnec 
© Habits} The ſeveral Nations were diſtinguifhed chiefly by their WI Metal 


Head. dreſſez; ſome wore” whole Pieces of Cotton Linen, wrapped 
bout their Heads like Turbants ; others had only a ſingle Piece of ſharp þ 
Linen tied about their Heads; ſome wore a kind of Hats, others manne. 
Caps in the Form of a Sugar loaf, and a Multitude of other diffe- were y 
De la View obſerves, that it was one of the eſtabliſhed Laws of the remove 
Tnca's, that no Man ſhould change his Habit, though he changed \Horſ 
*kis-Habitation, Fa: ring a 
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The principal Ornaments of the Peruvias were their Rings and 
Jewels E def E, which they ſtretched to a monſtrous Size, and 
occaſioned the Spaniards to give ſome of them the Appellation of 
the People with great Ears; they had alſo Chains of Jewels and 
Shells about their Necks. . 

Antonia de Herrera relates, that, when the Spaniards firſt invaded 
the North Part of Peru, they were oppoſed by a People that were 
fark naked, but painted, ſome red, and others yellow; but among 
theſe he informs us, there were ſome (probably their Chiefs) that 
had Mantles and other Garments made of Cotton, or of Woal, and. 
adorned with Jewels, | 3 

The Women dreſſed in their Hair, which reached dawn to 
the middle of their Backs, ſometimes looſe and flowing, and, at others 
braided and twiſted. | ID 

Nothing amazed the Indians more than the Blackneſs of the. N. 
gro Slaves the Spaniards carried with them; they could not believe ic 
to be natural, having never ſeen a Black in America; they deſired 
the Spaniards therefore to let them make the Experiment, and try 
if they could not waſh off the black Paint, as they took it to be. 


Genius.) The People of Pera exceed moſt Nations in the World, 
in Quickneſs of Wit and Strength of Judgment. Such of them as 
had the Advantage of Maſters, fince the, Arrival of the Spaniards, 
became greater Proficients than the Spaniards themſelves; and 
nd would imitate any Thing they ſaw, ſo exactly, without being taught, 
ey that it ſurprized the European Artiſts ; and, as to their Memories, they 
en · 


generally exceeded the Spaniards, and would caſt up their Accounts 
oy 1 more Expedition than an European could by the Help 
of Cyphers. 1 
Friar Mark, who went with ſome of the firſt Invaders from Pa- 
re; nama to Peru, ſays, they found the Peruvians extremely hoſpitable and 
the kind, courteous in Converſation, and friendly to the Spaniards, giving 
them Gold and Precious Stones, Male and Female Slaves, and all 
va⸗- manner of Proviſions: Nor did they offer to commit any Hoſtili- 
her ties, till the Spaniards, by their Outrages and Cruelties, compelled 
* them to ſtand upon their Defence. | * 
the | 


ver Artificers.) Their Carpenters had no other Tools than Hatchets, 
made of Copper or Flint; no Saws, Angers, or Planes, not having 
learned the Uſe of Iron, though they did not want Mines of that 
er Metal; and, inſtead of Nails, they faſtened their Timber together 
ped wth Cords or Withs. Nor had their Stone-Cutters any Tools, but 
of fharp Flints or Pebbles, with which they wore out the Stone in a 
ers manner with perpetual Rubbing 3. Pullies, and other Engines alſo, 
ffe were wanting for lifting and placing Stones in their Buildings ; al 
was done by Strength of Hand, and Multitudes were employed to 
the move a Piece of Stone or Timber, which an ordinary Team of 
ed Horſes would have drawn upon gps orig and yet, _ > 


7 1 
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the Want of all theſe Things, they raiſed ſtrong and magnifcent 
'Edifices, as appears by their Buildingss. ENT 
They uſed a Thorn or a firte'Bone for a Needle, and their Threads 175 
were the Sinews of Animals, or the Fibtes of ſome Plant, or of the . 
Bark of a certain Tree ; Sciſſars they had none, and their Knives 
were Flint or Copper, and under ſuch Diſadvantages (is my Author 
obſerves) their Needle-work was very indifferent. T% Mot, 
Combs were made of long Thorns, ſet on each Side of a Piece of 
Cane, which ſerved'for the Back of the Comb 7 and the Razors they 
ſhaved their Heads with were no better than ſharp Flints, in which 
tion the Patient underwent ſo much, that there was nothing, 

the Spaniards carried over, more acceptable to them than Steel 
Razors and Sciſfars; they had no Looking -Claſſes, but inſtead of 
them the Peruvian Ladies made Uſe of a round Plate of poliſhed 
Braſs or Copper; and in this che Natives of the Eafl-Indies agree with 
them, having no other Mirrors at this Day, but what they get of 


the Furopeans. 


* 


 Manafaurc.]. As to ordinary working Trades, there were ro 
Fraternities or particular Men that applied themſelves to theſe, but 
every Man was his own Carpenter, Shoemaker, Weaver, Taylor, 
'Maſon, c. n : Wo 
Their Woollen and Cotton Cloths, which they wove and dyed 
into all manner of Colours, were their principal Manufactures; but 
no Man was ſuffered to wear a Garment, Cap, or Turbant of diffe- 
rent Colours, but thoſe of the Royal Blood. | 
Their Carpets and Blankets, on which they lay, were made of 
the Wool of their Country: Sheep, or the fine Hair of their Goats, 
and their Hammocks of Cotton, or other Net-work. 
They had little or no Trade, either with Foreigners or with one 
another; every Family having its Plantation, and all Neceſſaries al- 
moſt within fel z only they ſometimes trucked or bartered Fruits 
and Eatables with their Neighbours, ſome Grounds producing what 
others wanted. DNS! | | 
Religion,] The Peruvians acknowledged one Almighty Being, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, whom they called Pacha-Camac; 
Pacha, in their Language, ſignifying the Univerſe; and Canac the 
Soul; Pacha Camac, therefore, fignified him who animated the 
: They did not ſee him, they could not know him, and therefore 
ſeldom erected Temples or offered Sacriſices to him, but worſhip- 
ed him in their Hearts as the unknown God; though there was one 
Temple it ſeems in the Valley, called from thence the Valley of 
Pacha-Camat, dedicated to the Unknown God, which was ſtand- 
ing when the Spaniard: arrived in Peru. ts W 
Their principal Sacrifſces, offered to the Sun, were Lambs; but 
ey offered alſo all Sorts of Cattle, Fowls, and Corn, and even 


r beſt and fineſt Clothes, all: which they burnt in the Place of 
| ; : Incenſe, 
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Tacenſe, rendering their Thanks and Praiſes to the Sun, for having 
885 and nouriſhed all thoſe Things for the Uſe and Support of 


ds ſankind. They had alſo their Drink-Offerings made of their 
ne Maize or Indian Corn, ſteeped in Water, and when they firſt drank 
0 after their Meals (for they never drank while they were eating} 


they dipped the. Tip of their Finger into the Cup, and, lifting up 
their Eyes with great Devotion, gave the Sun Thanks for their Li- 


pf quor, before they preſumed to take a Draught of it. 

10 All the Prieſts of the Sur, that officiated in the City of Cu/to, were 
* of the Royal Blood. 

8. Beſides the Worſhip of the Sun, they paid ſome kind of Adorg- 
- tion to the _ of ſeveral Animals and Vegetables, that had a 
4 Place in their Temple. = f 

5 Theſe were the Images brought from the eonquered Countries, 


where the People worſhiped all manner of Creatures, animate or 


of inanimate ; for whenever a Provirice was fubdued, their Gods were 
immediately removed to the Temple of the Sun at Cy/co. . , 
They had four Grand Feſtivals annually, beſides thoſe they cele- 
”y brated every Moon; the firſt of their great Feaſts, called Raymi, was : thy, | 
3 keld in the Month of June, immediately after the Summer Solſtice; = 
's which they did not only keep in Honour of the Sun, that bleſſed all 4 
d Creatures with its Heat and Light, but in Commemoration of their | 
firſt Inca, Manca Capac, and Coya Mama Ocla, his Wife and Siſter, = 
1 whom the Inca's looked upon as their firſt Parents, deſcended imme» 0 4 
4 diately from the Sun, and fent by him into the World to reform and 5 q' K 
of poliſh Mankind. At this Feſtival, all the V iceroys, Generale, Governors, — 
f Caraca's, and Nobility, were aſſembled at the capital City of Cuſco. — | x! 
i The Emperor, or Inca, officiated at this Feſtiyal as High-Prieft ; 155 
5 for though there was another High-Prieſt of the Blood-Royal, ei- 1 
1. ther Uncle or Brother of the Inca, to whom it . belonged at other "th 
* Times to officiate; yet, this being the chief Feaſt, the Inca himſelf 2 
at performed that Office. i =. _ 
Ide Morning being come, the Inca, accompanied by his Brethren'- +», 1 F 
and near Relations, drawn up in Order according to their Seniorit r, 
went in Proceſſion, at Break of Day, to the Market- place bare- * 


8. foot, where they remained looking attentively towards the Eaſt, in 
"I Expectation of the Riſing-Sun ; which no ſooner appeared, but they 
he fell down and adoied the glorious Orb, with the moſt profound 
Veneration, acknowledging him to be-their God and Father. % 
The Caraca's, Vaſſals, Princes, and Nobility, that were not of + 
p the Blood-Royal, aſſembled ſeparately in another Square, and per- 
formed the like Ceremony. Then great Droves of Sheep and 
of Lambs were brought, out of which the Prieſts choſe a black Lamb, 
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d- and, having killed and opened it, made their Prognoftics and Divi- . 
ons thereupon, relating to Peace and War, and other Ryents, vb 

ut hom the Entrails of the Beaſt, always turning the Head of the Ani» 5 
en mal towards the Eaſt, when they killed it. 4 
of As to the Notions the Perawians had of a Future State, it is evi- Fas 
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5 conſtantly declaring they ſhould go to Reſt, or into a State of Ha — 
neſs, provided for them by their God and Father, the Sun, U 
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1 Situation and Extent. 


TO 8 8 Miles. 
Between C 75 and 85 ) W. Lon. 9 Length 1200 
noe 25 and 45 O8. Lat. Breadth boo 


'T OUNDED by Peru, on the North; by La Plata, on the 
24 Eaſt; by Patagenia,. on the South; and by the Pacifc 
Can, on the Weſt. e | Tus 


3 Provinces. . "ke" Towns, 
Footed op Ig tra” Sr. Jago, W. Lon, 


on the Welt ide) „„ ei 9a 
of the And er mmm J Balaie 


JC r 


On the Eaſt side | | a 2 | St. John de Fron- 
of the Andes 0e, ah; Gate, 1. ; tiera. 


Face of the Country.] The Face of the Country is like that of 
Peru; the Coaſt of Chili is a high bold Shore; further within Land 
riſe higher Hills called Sierra's, and beyond them the Andes, the 
higheft Mountains in the World, down which the Rivers run preci- 
pitately into the Pacific Ocean, few of them being navigable. 

Thoſe who paſs the higheſt Part of the Mountains, feel an Air fo 
Piercing and ſubtile, that it is with Difficulty they breathe, as relat- 
ed in the Deſcription of Peru. There are, in this Cordillera, or 6 
Chain of Mountains, a great many Vulcano's, which break out and 
cauſe very terrible and aſtoniſhing Effects. | 


Arr and Sil] Both the Air and the Soil, on the Welt Side, are 
abundantly better than on the Eaft ; for, when the Eaſt Side of the 
Andes is Covered with groſs Vapours, the Heavens are bright and 
clear on the Weſt ; the Eaſt Side alſo is a barren Deſart, but the 

' Weſt produces all manner of Corn, Fruits, and Flowers in the gu 
- . eſt Plenty, When Writers therefore relate, that the Cold is fever 
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in Chili, and the Rivers frozen; this is only to be underſtood of the 
Tops of the Mountains, where che Rivers and Springs are really fro- 
zen up in the Winter Seaſon ; the Country near the Pacific Ocean 
enjoys a fine temperate Air, and a clear ſerene Heaven, moſt Part of 


the Vear. 


Character. ] The Chileſians are a brave People, and have often 
defeated the Spaniards, and recovered great ___ of the SY 
from them, L 


Animals.) Their Animals are the ſame as in Peru, and the 
Horſes and neat Cattle brought from, Europe are vaſtly multiplied, 
many of which run wild in the Mountains, * are hunted for hair 


Skins. 


Produce.) The Soil produces all manner of Corn and Wine 1 
moſt, and ſuch Fruits as are found under the like Parallels i in Eu- 
rope and fa; their Bread was made of Maize or Indian Corn 
before the Wheat of Europe was brought over. | 


 Miner.] 'There are more Gold Mines here, than in u any other 
Province of America ; but moſt of the Gold the Spuninrds et of the 
Natives is Duſt, waſhed down from the Hills. 


Traffic.) Their Forei Trade conſiſts in exforting their Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Corn, Fleſh, Wine, Oil, Salt, Hemp; Flax, Lea- 
ther, Hides, and Tallow, to the Northern Plantations 3 for which 
they receive, from Lima and 2 the ehe of the Eaft- 5 


Tikes and Europe. 


LAI UA 
Situation and Extent, 1 


"+ i 
1 Lon.) Length 150 1 
— 12 and 37 (8. Lat. Breadth 100 1 


Bes by Amazonia, on the North; py Tn Faſt z (if 
W and by Per and I Chili, 1 * 


K k 4 — 


and Stars, Thunder and Lightning. They worſhiped. alſo Groves, 


*— 
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Aſfumption 
St. Anne | 
Cividad Real 


Les Reyes. 


ap ne ig Paragua —— * 
"Eaſt Diviſion con- ) Paranal ' —— ( 


T CE Tucuman — 2 Ce. Jogo ' 
South Diviſion Rio de la Plata Je ren 
SS 8 60. S. Lat. 36, 
| wa. # . : : "4 „ 


Face of the Country.] It conſiſts of extenſive Plains, 300 Leagues 

over, except on the Eaſt, where it is ſeparated by high Mountains 
from Brazil; and on the Weſt are the Andes, which ſeparate it from 
Pers and GH. 


ive] The chief Rivers are, 1. Paragua, which riſes out of 
the Lake Xaraza, in 15 Deg. S. Lat. and, running almoſt South, Sp 


| unites its Waters with the Vragua in 34 Deg. after which it receives 


the River of Plate, by which Name the united Streams are called, os. 
falling into the 4r/antic Ocean below Buenos Ayres. Parana River Cuba 
alſo riſes in the North, and falls into the 'Paragua in 28 Deg. S. Py 

Lat. theſe Rivers, riſing within the Tropic of Capricorn, overflgy and b 


the level Country, and render it as fruitful as the Nile does Egypr. from 

J.. 537 $595 toil mtg”, 3 ; 

© Buenos Ayres, the chief Town, is fituate on the South Side of the Fac 

*Riyer "Plate, fifty Leagues within the Mouth of it, W. Lon, 60. the II 

S. Lat. 36. and is ſeven Leagues broad at this City. Count 
This is one of the moſt conſiderable Port Towns in South An- ſon, 

rica, for there we meet with the Merchandize of Europe and Pers: River: 


And from hence great Part of the Treaſure of Chili and Peru is there 
exported to Europe ; | hither alſo Part of the "Negroes were lent, by thoſe 


the Aſtento Contract, with Great-Britain. | Harbc 
* Aſſumption is ſituate in 25 Deg: S.-Lat., at the Confluence of the Iſland. 
Rivers La Plata arid Paragng, fo © Ki 


The Natives lived in Tents, and led a wandering Life like the fortific 
Tartars, when the Spaniards atrivedt here. | 
The Spani/b Jeſuits are Sovereigns of the Country, between the 
River Paragua and Brazil; being a moſt deſirable Climate, and 
one of the moſf fruitful Countries in the World. Ft 
The Sjantatd; firſt diſcovered this Country, failing up the River 
La Plata, Anno. 1 5155 and founded the Town of Buenos 4yrei 
e ES > TR par it Jus nz 


*" Relgion:} "The engine Inhabitants worttiped the Sun, Men 


Rivers, and Animals; but the Jeſuits relate, that they have n0# 
Made good Catholics of them. | | 
N e 41 42 0 
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"7 


4 M A 2 W 7-67 


| Giuation.J FM AZON 14 lies between the Equator | and 


Degrees S. Lat, and between 50 and 75 Degrees W. 
Lon. no European Nation hath thought fit to plant Colonies here, 
as it yields no Treaſure, or Merchandize, to tempt them to ſettle in it; 
tops it is generally a very fruitful. Country where it is culti- 
rated. e 


Rivers.) The River of Amazon, which runs croſs America from 
W. to E. a little South of the Equator, is one of the largeſt Rivers in 
the World, having its Sources in Pera, and falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean, juſt under the Equator, | 


Spaniſh ISLANDS in AMERI CA. 


Cuba Situation.] CO B A, is fituate in the Atlantic or American 
400 Ocean, between 74 and 87 Degrees W. Lon. 
and between 20 and 23 Degrees N. Lat. upwards of 800 Miles long, 
from E. to W. and 70 Miles broad. | 


Face of the Country.] A Chain of Hills runs through the Middle of 
the Iland, but the Land near the Coaſt is generally alevel-Champain 
Country, well watered with Rivulets, and flooded in the rainy Sea- 
ſon, when the Sun is vertical; but there are ſtarce any navigable 
Rivers, as they run $0 ſhort a Courſe from the Hills into the Sea; 
there are ſeveral good Harbours in the Iſland, the chief whereof are 
thoſe of St. Jago, towards the Eaſt End of the Iſland : Cumberland 
Harbour, further Eaſt ; and the Havanna, at the N. W. Part of the 
Iſland.” The chief Towns are, 3 

1. St. Jago, W. Lon. 76-30, Lat. 20, ſtrongly ſituated and wal 
fortified, the Capital of the Ifland, but neither very populous nor ri 

2. The Havanna, W. Lon. 84. Lat. 23, a ſecure capacious 
Harbour of difficult Acceſs; where the Galleons for Cartagena 
and Vera Crux rendezvous on their Return to Spain; here the Go- 
vernor, the Biſhop of St. Jago, and moſt of the People of Diſtincti- 
on in the Ifland rekde. _ | = 

3. Baracoa, ſituate on the N. E. Coaſt of the Ifland, has a gogd 
Harbour for ſmall Veſſels. ' | 3 | 

4. Porto del Principe, ſituate alſo on the N. Coaſt, 300 Miles Eaſt 


= 


of the Hawanna. 


5. Sata Cruz, ſituate on the N. Coaſt, zo Miles Bak of the 
24Vanna, A 


1 2 ws | | Prodice.} 7 
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Produce.) This Ifland produces the ſame Animals as the Conti. 
nent, under the ſame Parallel; the Hilla are pretty well planted 
with Timber. | 

The Soil produces Maize, Caſlavi-root, Tobacco, Sugar, Hides, 
Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, Aloes, and Long-Pepper ; but European 
Wheat, Hemp, or Flax, do not thrive here any more than their 


Vines. 


Hiſpaniola.] Hiſpaniola is ſituate in the Atlantic or American 
Ocean, between 67 and 74 Degrees W. Lon. and between 18 and 20 
Degrees N. Lat. upwards of 400 Miles long, and 120 broad; 50 
Miles E. of Cuba, and 70 E. of Jamaica, and 300 Miles N. of 
Terra: firma, ſometimes called St, Domingo, from its Capital. 

In the Middle of the Country are Mountains well planted with 
Foreſt- trees; and other mountainous, barren Rocks, in which were 


formerly Gold Mines. 


Produce.] The reſt of the Country confifts of fine fruitful Plains, 
which produce Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Tobacco, Maize, and 
Caſlavi-root ; and the European Cattle are fo multiplied that they 
run wild in the Woods, and are hunted for their Hides and Tallow. 

This Ifland is now divided between the Spaniards and the French; 
the Spaniards poſſeſſing the Southern Shores, and the French the 


North and Welt. 


Town.] The chief Towns are, i. St. Domingo, Capital of the 

Spaniſh Settlements, fituate on a ſpacious Harbour on the South Side 

of the Ifland, W. Lon. 70 Degrees, N. Lat. 18. the moſt antient 

Royal Audience in N. America, and Seat of the Governor; the In- 

habitants a Mixture of Europeans, Creols, Mulatto's, Meftees, and 

Negroes; not a fixth Part Spaniards, founded by Bartholomew Co- 
lumbus, Brother to the Admiral, in 1504. 

- Conception de la Vega, 25 Leagues North of St. Domingo, founded 
by Columbus, from whence he had the Title of Duke De la Vega. 
The chief Towns belonging to the French in Hiſbaniola, are, 

1. Petit Guava's, W. Lon. 76 Degrees, North Lat. 18-5. a Port 
Toun, ſituate on a Bay at the Weſt End of the Iſland. 
2. Logane, another Port Town, ſituate on the ſame Bay. 
15 7 Lewis, a good Harbour on the South-Weſt Part of the 
4. Cape Fancis, the moſt eaſterly Settlement of the French on the 
J THIS 2 io, 1c 2r 456 

Porto Rico, is ſituate between 64 and 66 Degrees W. Lon. and in 
13 N. Lat. about 120 Miles long, and 60 broad. This Ifland con- 
fiſts of little fruitful Hills and Vallies, and produces the fame Fruits 
as in the former Iſlands, and is equally unhealthful in the rainy 


Seaſon. 
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The Town of Porto Rico, or St. John, is fituate in on es 
W. Lon. 18 N. Lat. in a little Iſtand on the North Side of the 
Main, forming a capacious Harbour, and joined to the chief Iſland 
by a Cauſey, and defended by Forts and Batteries, which render the 
Town inacceffible. | | | | 

The Virgin Hands, fituate on the Eaſt End of Porto Rico, are ex- 
ceeding ſmall. | | | 
The Hand of Trinity is fituate in the Atlantic Ocean, between 60 
and 62 Degrees W, Lon. and between 9 and 11 N. Lat. go Miles 
long, and 60 broad; ſeparated from the Continent of Audalnſia, in 
ſerra-firma, by the narrow Strait of Boco del Drago, Yo Miles N. 
W. of the River Oronogue; an unhealthful, but fruitful Soil, pro- 
ducing Sugar, Tobacco, Indigo, Cotton, Ginger, and Fndiar 
Corn | CAS | 


Margareta is ſituate in 64 Degrees W. Lon. and 11-30 N. Lat. 
60 Miles N. of the Continent of Terra-firma, and 200 W. of Trinity, 
being 50 Miles long, and 24 broad ; there is very little Wood or 
Water in this Iſland. eg 

The principal Iſlands belonging to Spain in the Pacific Ocean, are, 
Chilze, on the Coaſt of Chili, and thoſe in the Bay of Panama, called 
the Kings, or Pearl Iſlands ; John Fernando, ſituate in the Pacific 
Ocean, 300 Miles Weſt of C}:/i in America, W. Lon. 83, N. Lat. 
2 go's Iſlands ſituate in the Pacific Ocean, under the Equator, 
400 Miles W. of Peru, between 85 and go Degrees W. Lon. 

Golden Iſland, Ifle of Pizes, Samballas Iſlands, and Baſtimentos 

near Porto Bello, in Terra- firma. | LP 


The Diſcovery and Conqueſt of AMERICA. 


OLUMBUS, a Native of Genoa, in the Service of Spain, ob- 
ſerving the vaſt Diſproportion between the Land already diſ- 

covered, and the Waters which were ſuppoſed to cover the reſt 
of the Surface of the Globe, concluded that there muſt be another 
Continent beyond the 4//antic Ocean; or rather, that the Continent 
of China and the Eaft-Indies extended through that Ocean, with- 
in 5000 Miles of our Continent. | „ 3 beef Ys 
He found that Marinus had placed China fifteen Hours Eaſt of 
Portugal, and conſequently there could remain no more than nine 
Hours more between Europe and China, failing Weltward ; ſuppoſin 
that Space to be all Sea, which he hoped was great Part of it "2 
and concluded therefore that it would be -no very long Voyage to 
the Faft-Indies, by the Weſt ; and tho' he was miſtaken in us Cal. 
culation of the Diſtance between Europe and China, by the Weſt, 
bear two Thirds, yet he was fo far accidentally in the Right, that 
there was another Continent about three or four thouſand Miles Weſt 
of oyrs ; he was confirmed in this Opinion, tis ſaid, by the m— 


— exz ro 


and Reports of ſome Mariners who had been driven ſome hundred: 
of Leagues to the Weſtward, and affirmed they had ſeen Land in 
ſome of their Voyages. 3 a 2 

Certain it is he apprehended there was a very high Probability of 
his ſuceceding in the Diſcovery, or he would never have ventured 


to have croſſed that unknown and boundleſs Ocean, as it was ef. | 


teemed at that Time by moſt Men. | | 
But, however ſanguine or aſſured Columbus might be of his ſucceed. 
ing, it appears that the Courts he applied to, for their Aſſiſtance in 
fitting him out, treated the Propoſal with the fame Indifference they 
Ae do other romantic Projects; ſor he was many Vears negoti. 
ating this Affair in che ſeveral Courts of Es rote, beſore he was ena- 
dies to enter upon it by che Court of gs. 
At length he was commiſſioned to equip three ſmall Ships in the 
Harbour of Palos, in Andahfia, and obtained a Grant to be Admi- 
ral of the Weſtern Seas, to diſpoſe of all Governments and Employ. 
ments on the Continent, or New: World, intended to be diſcovered ; 
and, beſides the Revenue uſually annexed to the Poſts of Admiral 
and Viceroy, the Tenths of all Proſits ariſing by the future Conqueſts 
of thoſe ſuppoſed Countries were granted him. | 
With theſe Commiſſions he ſet fail with his three Ships from 
3 * 3d of Auguſt, 1492, and arrived at the Canary Iſlands, 
e 12th. 


On the firſt of September he ſet ſail again to the Weſtward ; His 
Men began to mutiny, before fourteen Days were paſſed, imaginin 
he was leading them to certain Deſtruction; however, he RT 
them with great Difficulty to continue the Voyage till the 16th of 
October, when they were conſulting to throw the Admiral over- 
board, and return to Europe; but he had the good Fortune to ſee a 
Light, on Shore, at Ten the ſame Night, and the next Day they 
made the Land, which recenciled every Body to him; but he was 
ſo ſenſible of the Danger, that he named the Iſland St. Salvador, 
which proved to be ont of the -Bahama Hands. - © © Fe 
- Columbusailed from thence to the Iſland of Cuba, and afterwards 
to H;/paniola, where he erected a Fort, left forty Men in it, and 
on the-16th/of January ſailed for Europe, arriving at the Azores, the 
15th: of February, and, continuing his Voyage, the 24th was driven 
by. a Storm into Lisbon; from whence he went to Palos, where he 
arrived the 13th of March, having performed this Voyage to the 
New World; and back again, in ſeven Months and eleven Days ; 
and was received by the Court of Spain with all the Honours dre to 
a Man that had diſcovered another Continent. 
Ihe Viceroy-ſnip of that New World, and all the Iſlands Welt 
of the Auones and Cape Verd, were confirmed to him, and his Fleet 
was ordered to be augmented to fiſteen Sail, with which he began 
his ſecond Voyage the 25th of September, 1493. He touched again 
at he Canaries, and departing from thence, the 7th of . Oober, ar- 
rived at Dyminica, one of the Caribbee Iſlands, the zd of Novenber; 
Lom thencg he failed to Mariga/ante, and next to Glardaluhe 3nd 
uss Mantferrat, 


. d > ©5 
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Montſerrat, and afterwards to Porto- Rico, arriving at Hiſpaniala on 
the 12th of November, where he found all the People he left in the 
Fort dead, having periſhed in ſome Skirmiſhes they had with the 
fadians, whom they had grofly inſulted and abuſed, as he was in- 
formed by the Natives. oe rac . 
In this Voyage, Columbus diſcovered Gold Mes in Hifpaniola, 
and built a Fort for their Protection, and a Town, to which he gave 
the Name of //abeHa ; then he failed to the Weſtward along the 
Coaſt of Cuba, and from thence to Jamaica, and, returning to His 
viola, found there had been an Inſurrection of the Natives, whom 
he ſubdued, and impoſed a Tribute on them, and built ſeveral other 
Fortreſſes in the land: © . 8 Kein 
After which he ſet ſail for Europe on the roth of March, and 
arrived on the Coaſt of Spain on the th of June; but, not bring- 
ing with him the Mountains of Gold that were expected, he was 
received but cooly by the Court of Spain, and it was three Vears 
before he was fitted out again. 1 „ 
He ſet ſail on his third Voyage, on the zoth of May, 1498, and 
touched at the Madera's, the Canaries, and Cape Verd Hlands, from 
whence he ſailed to the Continent of South America, made the Ifland 
of Trinity, and Terra: firma, and from thence failed to Hiſpaniola, ar. 
riving at Domingo, the Capital, the zoth of Auguſt, 1498, where 
the Spaniards, he left in the Iſland, were engaged in a Rebellion 
againſt their Governor; and, though he found Means to recover his 
Authority in the Iſland, the Malecontents ſo repreſented him to the 
Court of Spain, that a new Governor was appointed, who ſent Colum- 
bas Home in Chains. : 7 
Tbe Court of Spain, being ſenſible of the Wrongs that had been 
done the Admiral, reſtored him to his former Poſt, and equipped 
him out with another Fleet; and accordingly he begun his fourth 
Voyage on the gth of May, 1502, arriving at Martinico on the 
15th of June, and, in the latter End of the Month, at St. Domingo, 
where he was not ſuffered to come on Shore; whereupon he failed 
= and from thence to Honduras, an the Continent of 
Mexico. 2 : = . 5 
But returning to Spain, and finding himſelf neglected after all 
his Services, he retired to Valladolid, where he died on the 2oth of 
May, 1506. | : r w 
The Court of Spain, however, were ſo juſt to his Memory that 
they buried him magnificently, in the Cathedral of Seville, and 
erected a Tomb over him with this Inſcription: n 


' Columbia har given « New Werld te the Kingdom: of Cali 
and Leon. LT ined Coogee 18 ef ents NY 


_ Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, was employed by the Spaniard; 
in the Year 1497, while Columbus was living, to make further Dif- 
coveries; he touched at the Canarics, and having ſailed one thou» 
ſand Leagues to the S. W. arrived at a Country in-16 Degrees N. Lat, 
12 5 . | ſuppoſed 
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to be ſome of the Caribbee Iſlands, he continued his Courſe 
nine hundred Leagues farther Weſt, and arrived at a Country under 
the Tropic of Cancer, which muſt be ſome Part of Mexico. 
le made another Voyage the following Year, 1498, in the Ser- 
vice of Spain, and failing 8. W. paſſed the Equator, arriving at a 
Country in five Degrees S. Lat. which muſt be Braxil. | 
_ . Emanuel, King of Portugal, afterwards employed Americus Ve 
gatius, who departed from Lisbon with three Ships, in May, 1501, and 
arrived on the Coaſt of Bragil, in 5 Degrees, S. Lat. from whence 


be failed to 52 Degrees, S. Lat. along that Coaſt and returned, from 


whom that Continent obtained the Name of America. | 
Sebaftian Cabot, an Italian, or of Italian Extraction, was em- 
played by Henry VII. King of England, to find out a North-Weſt 
aſſage to China; who departed from England in 1498, and failed 
along the N. E. Coaſt of America, to 67 ces N. Lat. The ſame 
Cabot, or his Son, attempted to find a Way. to China, by the North. 
Eaſt, but did not ſucceed in either. 
Viaſco Nunez de Billoa firſt ſailed round Caba, found it to be 
an and made an entire Conqueſt of it; then he failed to the 
River of Darien, and cultivating a Correſpondence with the Ca- 
cigues, or Indian Princes, they conducted him over the vaſt Moun- 
tains, on the Iſthmus, to the Sauth-Sea, or Pacific Ocean; and he 
erected the Fortreſs of Panama on that Side, for which Service he 
was made Governor of Cuba and Panama, and Admiral of the 
Sou b. Seas. 5 93 — 

The next great Diſcoverer and Conqueror was Hernando Cortex, 
who embarked for the Iſland of Hiſpaniola, Anna 1504, and from 
thence went to Cuba, and had a great Share in the Reduction of that 
Alland; whereupon Diego Velaſpues, the Governor, made choice of 


him to command the Forces intended to invade the Empire of Mexi- 


co. Cortez failed from St. Jago de Cuba, on the 18th of November, 
1518, and, touching at the Havanna, he failed again from thence 
the 20th of February, arriving at the Iſland of Cozumel, near 
the Coaſt of Fucatan, a few Days after, where he muſtered his 
Forces, conſiſting of 508 Foot, 16 Horſe, and 109 Seamen, beſides 

He failed from Cozumel the 4th of March, 1518, and, having 
doubled Cape Catoch, he continued his Voyage to the Mouth of the 
River Tobafes, in the Bay of Campeachy, where he landed, defeated 
0 Indians, and took the Town of Tebaſco ; after which he em- 

rked his Forces, and failed to St. John de Ulva, where landing 
his Forces, he received an Embaſſy from Montezuma, the Em- 
9 ſoon after burnt his Ships, and began his Mareh for the 
capital City of Mexico, and, coming to Tlaſcala the 2 3d of September, 
15 19, he was joined by that People who were at War with the 
Maricant. While Cortez remained here, he received another Em- 
baſly from Montezuma, to invite him to his Capital but Cortex, pre- 
tending this was with a treacherous Deſign, fell upon the _— 


0 
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of Montezuma, and cut ſeveral Thouſands of them in Pieces. At 
which the Emperor was ſo terrified, that he offered to refign him- 
ſelf to the General's Pleaſure, and. accordingly opened the Gates 
of his Capital to Cortez, who arrived there the 19th of Nowember, 

Not long after, Cortez ſeized the Perſon of the Emperor, and made 
him his Priſoner, and his Officers proceeded to plunder the City 
whereupon there happened a general Inſurrection of the Natives, 
who drove the Spaniards out of the City of Mexico; and Montezuma, 
it is preſumed, was murdered by the Spaniards, when they fou 
they could not carry him off alive, for the Emperor was never 
heard of afterwards, _ | Td 

Cortex, having received a Reinforcement of Spaniards from Eu- 

, returned towards Mexico again, and inveſted that City as 
well by Land as Water, making himſelf Maſter of it the 13th of 
dope 1521 ; in which Siege, tis faid 100,000 Mexicans were de- 
froyed. | 8 = R 

The reſt of the Provinces of this Empire ſubmitted to Cortex, ſoon 
after the Surrender of the Capital ; they were uſed, however, with 
that Barbarity, that Cortez was ſent for over to Spain, to give an 
Account of his Conduct; but he carried Treaſure enough with him 
to purchaſe his Peace, and get his Commiſſion of Generaliſſimo con- 
firmed : At his Return, he ſent ſome Ships to the Spice Iflands, in 
the Faft-Indies, but the Portugueze drove them from thence ; he alſb 
attempted to make further Diſcoveries in the South-Seas, but was 
unſucceſsful in both Attempts ; whereupon he went over to Sam 

in, where numerous Complaints of his Cruelty and Oppreſſipn 
followed him, inſomuch that he was not ſuffered to return to Mexite 
again, but remained a kind of Priſoner at large in the Court of Spain, 
til his Death, which happened on the ad of December, 1545, inthe 
62d Year of his Age. ined 37 ; 

His Body was ſent over to Mexico, and interred in the Cathedral 
of that City. b 


Diſtovery and Conqueſt of PER U and CHILI. 


HE Coaſt of Peru, in South America, was firſt diſcovered by 
| ſome Ships ſent from Paxama, by Vaſco Nunez ar Bilboe, th 
the Year 1514 ; they returned to him with an Account of the Riches 
that Country afforded ; but Vaſco being recalled ſoon after, ard put 
to death, no Colonies were ſent thither till ſome Years after. BY 

At length three bold Adventurers, viz. Diego Almagro, Francis 
Pizarro, and Ferdinand de Lugue, an Eceleſiaſtic, raiſed 4 Fund, 
and entered into Articles to proſecute the Diſcovery of Peru. In the 
Year 1525, P:z2rro thereupon failed to the Bay of Guiagtil,-mear 
the Iſlands of Puna and St. Clara, in 3 Degrees S. Lat. where: he 


| At with à rich Prize, conſiling of Silver Diſhes and Utenfils: But 
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uch were their Difficulties in ſtruggling againſt contrary Winds and 
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Party defending their lawful Prince, and the other joining an Uſur- 
per or Pretender to his Throne. | 
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Friſoner; ſoon after which Alnagro brought him a further Rein- 
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Currents, that it was two Yeats before our Adventurers reached the 
Bay of Gui,ùb] ; here they went on Shore, and ſent ſome of their 
People to view the Country, who reported: that they came to a 
Town called Tambez, in which was 4 Temple dedicated to the Sun, 
well repleniſhed with Gold and Silver Utenfils and Ornaments, and 
even the Walls lined with Gold ; whereupon they embarked again, 
and failed to 7 Degrees 8. Lat. where they found a pleaſant fruitfy} 
Country; and returned to Panama the latter End of the Vear 1527, 
in order to make Preparations for the abſolute Conqueſt of this de- 
And. in the firſt Place, Pizarro went over to Spain and procured 2 
Commiſſion from the Emperor Charles V. to impower him and the 
reſt of the Adventurers to make a Conqueſt of Peru, and ſhare 
the Profits of it; and, having raiſed a Body of Forces, ſet fail again 
for America, and arrived at Nombre de Dios, in Terra-firma (or 
Darien ) in January, 1530 ; having marched his Forces over Land to 
Panama, he embarked them there again, and advanced as far as 
Tumbez, where he found the Peruvians engaged in a civil War, one 


_- Pizarro, joining the Malecontents, made himſelf Maſter of Tumbez, 
where he found a Jogos Treafure ; and, having built the For- 
treſs of St. Michael's for the Security of his Conqueſts, he advanced 
to Caxamalca, where he underſtood the Inca, or Emperor of Pery, 
was enchanted, and met with an Embaſſy from that Monarch in his 
March, offering to ſubmit himſelf and his Country to the Dominion 
of the Spaniards ; notwithſtanding which, Pizarro, on the 3d of 
May, 1532, treacherouſly fell upon the Indians at Caxamalca, mur- 
dered ſome thouſands of them, and made the Emperor, or Inca, 


forcement of Troops. 
And now Pizarro, believing himſelf ſtrong enough to ſubdue the 


Country, put the Emperor to Death, and marched towards the 
capital City of Cuſco, which he took Poſſeſſion of in Oober, 1532. 
On the 6th of January, 1533, Pizarro laid the Foundation of 
Lima, which the Spaniards choſe to make the Seat of their Govern» 
ment, and gaye it the Name of the City of the Kings, it being begun 
on the Day che Eaſtern Kings made their Preſents to our Saviour at 
le adyanced further South, and built the City of Truxills, the 
Name of his Native Place in Spain. IS 
The Emperor Charles V. being informed of theſe Conqueſts, 
ted P/zarro the Viceroyſhip of all that Part of Peru, extending 
2 the Equator, 400 Leagues to the Southward; and to Almagro 
be granted all the Country 200 Leagues further South. Pizarro was 
made a Marquis, and 4/magro Marſhal of Peru; whereupon they 


- aged independently of each other, and Alnagro marched to the 
ä N _ © Southward, 


gyuthward, and invadetl Chili, after he had with great Difficulty 

iſſed the Andes, on which he loſt moſt of his Men. ee 

Almagio, having made ſome Progreſs in the Conqueſt of Chili, 
ſeturned to Cu/to, to repoſſeſs himſelf of it, being informed that 
Pizarro deſigned to diſpute his Right to that Capital; but, having 
ſuffered ſo much in his March over the Andes, he choſe to maren 
over th : Defart, by the Sea-fide, which extended 200 Leagues, in 
which March his Men ſuffered: as mach by the Heat, and the Want 
of Water and Provifions, as they had done in the Mountains by the 
Cold; however, he at length arrived at Cy/to, and made Ferdinando 
Pizarro Priſoner, whom his Brother, the Marquis, had made Go- 
yernor of that City. „ Eb 

Thus began à civil War between the Marquis and A/magro, which 
continued for ſome Time with various Succeſs ; but at length the 
Forces of Almagro were defeated, and himſelf taken Priſoner, - and 
put to Death by the Pizarro's. f W 822 

And now the Marquis, being ſolely poſſeſſed of the Empire of 
Peru, extended his Conqueſts farther South, ſending the famous 
Baldivia, to penetrate further into Chili; and about the ſame Time 
diſcovered the rich Silver Mines of La Plata and Poteſi. 

The Emperor Charles V. having Notice of the Treaſure found in 
Peru, let the Pixarro's know that he expected a Share in it; but 
they did not, and perhaps could not 3 enough, at this Time, 
to ſupply his Wants, the Conquerors having ſcarce opened the 
Mines yet; at which the Emperor was ſo chagrined, that he made 
one of the Pizarro's Priſoner in Spain; though others ſuggeſt it was, 
becauſe the Pizarrs's had abuſed their Commiſſion, and been guilty 
of great Cruelties and Oppreſſions. a 

In the mean Time, the Marquis continuing to oppreſs the Ana- 
grians, young Almag ro, the natural Son of the Conqueror, formed a 
Party againſt him, and killed him in his Palace at Zima ; alter 
which, the young Almagro was proclaimed Viceroy, of Peru, on 
the 2bth of Fane, 1541. 8 1 5p „„ 0. 

But Vacca de Caftro, a new Viceroy, arriving from Europe, defeat - 
ed Almagro, took him Priſoner and beheaded him. * 

Gonzalo Pizarro, afterwards uſurping the Government of Peru, 
was defeated, and put to death by Gaſco, the Preſident of Lima, 
Anno 1548, . e \s 

This Inſurrection being ſuppreſſed, ſeveral Commanders were 
ſent upon new Conqueſts, and particularly Ba/divia, to endeavour 
to compleat the Conqueſt of Chili. 2 

Baluivia firſt entered on this Conqueſt in 1540, and founded the 
capital City of St. Fago, Anno 1541. | 1 | 

He afterwards built the T'own'of Coguimbo, or Serena, but, the 
civil Wars breaking out again between the Spaniards in Peru, he was 
obliged to return thither, leaving the Command of his Forces to 
Franciſco Villagra, his Lieutenant, from whom the Chilefians re- 


| Covered great Part of their Country again, and it was with Difficulty 
| Baldivia, 


tr Pillagr defended. himielf in St, Jar. 
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_  Baldivia, returning to Chili with a ſtrong Reinforcement" of 
Troops, relieved his Lieutenant, who was beſieged in St. ago, re- 


covered the Country he had loſt, and built the Town of onception, 


in 37 Degrees S. Lat. and afterwards the City Imperial, in 39 De. 


grees, and Baldivia in 40; but, tyrannizing over the Chilefan;, it 
occaſioned a general Revolt, in which Baldivia was taken Priſoner, 


= 


and put to Death, by pouring melted Gold down his Throat: Mop 
of the Towns he boilt were taken, and the Spaniards in a Man- 
ner driven out of Chili; however, they recovered the Towns near 
the Sea-Coaft, and ſtill remain | aro them. 

The Durch endeavoured to ſettle Colonies on this Coaſt, in the 


Year 1643, but could not effect it. e 
Sir Jaba Narborough was ſent by the King of Great Britain, Charly; 


II, to take a View of the Coaſt of Chili, Anno 1670; but, on the 
Report be made of his Voyage, it was not thought practicable to 
make any Settlements on that Side. 8 
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Dominions of PORT UGA L, in South America, 
inn Bf e AB . 
© Situation and Extent. _ | 


In . Miles. 


: Between 5 ee 220 Length 2500 
. © Between Cthe Equator and 35 J S. Lat. 5 Breadth 700 1 


OUNDED by the River Anaxon, and the Atlantic Ocean, 
D on the North; by the ſame Ocean on the Eaſt; by the River 
Plata, South; and by a Chain of Mountains, which divide it from 
Spaniſh America, and the Country of Amazons, on the Welt. 


j Diviſions. = Subdiviſions, © Chief Towns, 
"Cx. Pare - ww, | Para, or Belin 
: | E Marignan — | | St. Lewis 
2 8 3. Siara Siara 
DoS. Fa 4. Petague. _ St. Luc 
tainſni s 7 P 1 5. Kio- grande Tignares 
nu or = | 6. Payraba — Payraba 
17. Tamara — Tamara 


S. Pernambuco — ] I Keceif. 
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e,, eee, Gee, 


9. Bahia, or the Bay] C St. Sakvader, W. 


Middle Disiſton of 4% Saints — Lon. 40, S. Lat. 12, 
contains the Cap- 10. Ie. Ilheos | 
tainſhips of — {f 11- Porto __ — Santa Crux 

* 44 12. Spirito Sando Spirito Sando, * 
acker; Divi Gon 13. Rio Fantiro C St. Sebaſtian, W. : 
contains the Cap-q - St. 7 : 2 44.8. Lat. 23. 

1 wa 4. St. Vincent — Vinceni f 
W N 15. Del Ry — St. Salvador. 


There are ſome ſmall Iſlands on the Coaſt of Braxil, where Ships 
touch ſometimes for Proviſions in their Voyage to the South-Seas ; 
particularly, 1. Fernando, in 3 Degrees S. Lat. 2. St. Barbara, in 18 
Degrees S. Lat. and 3 St. Katharine's, in 28 Degrees S. Lat. n 


Name.) The Portupueze, who firſt diſcovered Brazil, gave 
it the Name of the Holy Croſi, but it afterwards obtained the Name 
ef Brazil (by which it is now univerſally known) from the Braxil. 
Wood which grows here. | | 


Face of the. Country.) As to the Face of the Country, the Land 
is rather low than high, near the Coaft, but exceeding pleaſant, 
being chequered (according to Dampier's Expreſſion) with Woods 
and Savannahs, or Meadow Grounds, and the Trees for the moſt 
Part Ever-greens ; but on the Weſt Side of it, far within Land, are 
high Mountains, which ſeparate it from the Span; Province of 
La Plata, and in theſe are innumerable Springs and Lakes, from 
whence iſſue abundance of Rivers, that fall into the great Rivers 
Amaxon and La Plata, or run croſs the Country from Weſt to Eaſt, 
and fall into the Atlantic Ocean; which laſt are very numerous, and 
of great Uſe to the Portuguexe in turning their Sugar-Mills. 


Seaſons.] As to the North of Brazil, which lies almoſt under the 


| Equator, this, like other Countries in the like Situation, is ſub- 


ject to great Rains and variable Winds; particularly in the Months 
of March and September, when they have Deluges of Rain, with 
Storms and Tornadoes, the Country is overflowed, and the Air un- 
healthful. | . 1 / 

As to the more Southern Provinces of Brazil, there is no Country 
between the Tropics where the Heats are more tolerable, or the Air 
more healthful than this, being conſtantly refreſhed with Breezes 
from the Sea, and abounding in Lakes and Rivers, which annually 


overflow their Banks ; and, in the inland Part of the Country, the 


Winds from the Mountains are ſtill cooler than thoſe that blow from 
the Ocean. „ | a 
KY 112 | Natives. ] 
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Natives. ] The Portugueze and Dutch Writers give the Name of 
Tappert to the Natives which inhabit the North Part of Brazil 
ant the Name of Tupinainheys to thoſe who dwell in the South 
F 8, + BE — Wand. n 


ths, Wo 


ry Ornaments.] Their Ornaments are glittering Stones hung upon 
their Lips, or Noſtrils, i and Bracelets of Feathers about their 


The Tapinamboys, who inhabit the South of Brazil, are of a mo- 
derate Stature, and not ſo dark a Complexion as their Northern 
Neighbours, who lie nearer the Line ; but neither the one nor the 
other are ſo black as the Mricans are, who lie under the ſame Pa- 
rallel ; it having been obſerved already, that there were no Negroes 
in America, till they were tranſported thither by the Spaniards and 
Portugurze. The Tupinamboys, however, reſemble the Africans in 
their flat Noſes, which are not natural, but made fo in their 
Tofancy. _ 1155 1 . 
The preſent Inhabitants of Brazil are, 1. Portugnexe; 2. Crioli; 
* Meſti xe 5 4. Negroes ; and 5. Brazilians. The Portugueze of 
| e, who are the Governors, are the. feweſt in Number: The 
Crioli, or thoſe born of Portugurze Parents in Bragil, are more nu- 
merous ; and the Meffixe, or mingled Breed, ſtill more numerous than 
either. 1 | 25 5 
As to the native Brazilians, they are partly Freemen, and 
partly Slaves; but the Negroe Slaves are much more valued than 
the Praxilians, being of more robuſt. Conſtitutions, and fitter for 
Labour; nor are the Brazi/ians now very numerous; for the Por- 
| tugueze on their Invaſion of this Country, like the Spaniards, de- 
ſtroyed the unfortunate Natives by all the cruel Ways they could 
invent, inſomuch that of an hundred thouſand Men they found in 
the ſmall Province of Serigippe (if we may credit the Dutch 
Writers) they reduced them in a few Years to four or five hun- 
dred Men. | . | 995 
The Beaſts, that were ſound in this Country, were the ſame with 
thoſe already deſcribed in Mexico and Peru. | 
Their Fowls are the fame alſo as in Peru. . 
The Sugar of this Country is much better than that we bring 
Home from our Plantations, for all the Sugar, that is made how 1 
SE 75 | | aye, 
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ckyed, which makes it whiter and finer than our Muſcovado, as we 
all our unrefined Sugar. | 1 ̃ 

The Ships, that uſe the Gainea Trade, carry out from thence 
Rum, © Sugar, the Cortton- Cloths of St. Jago, Beads, &fc. and 
bring, in Return, Gold, Ivory, and Slaves, making very good 
Returns. 8 

The ſmall Craft, that belong to Rio Janeiro, are chiefly employed 
n carrying Furopean Goods from Bahia, the Center of the Brazilian 
Trade, to other Places on this Coaſt, bringing back hither Sugar, 
Tobacco, c. they are failed chiefly with Negroe Slaves, and, 
about Chri/?mas, theſe are moſtly employed in Whale-killing, for 
about that Time of the Year a Species of Whales are very numer- 
ous on this Coaſt: They come alſo into the Harbours and inland 
Lakes, where the Seamen go out and kill them; the Fat or Blubber 
is boiled to Oil; the Lean is eaten by the Slaves and poor People. 

The Bay and River of Rio Janeiro are now reſorted to by the 
Portuguexe, as much as any Part of Braxil, on Account of the rich 
Gold and Diamond Mines, that have been diſcovered in the Moun+ 
tains to the Weſtward of this and the neighbouring Province of St. 
Vincent ; theſe have occaſioned the building and peopling the Banks 
of the River Janeiro, more than any Part of Brazil. 


Religion.) As to Religion, the Portugueze will not allow the Bra- 
zilians any; and yet they tell us they have Prieſts, and believe a future 
State of Rewards a: .' Puniſhments ; that the Brave go to Ely/tum or 
Paradiſe, and mea-, and cowardly Souls, to a Place of Torment. 

The fame Authors admit that their Prieſts direct them to bring 
their Offerings to them, and aſſure them, on their doing this, that 
thoſe invifible Beings who give them Food, and all the good Things 
they enjoy, will proſper their Affairs; and, if they negle& this, 
they muſt expect ſome dreadful Calamity will overtake them; and 
that accordingly the People bring them ſach Fruits as they apprehend 
will be moſt acceptable. 

As to their having no Temples, perhaps, they look upon the Hea- 
ven over their Heads to be the only proper Temple to adore the 


great Creator in, or at leaſt moſt proper to adore the Sun, Moon, 


and Stars, if they worſhip them as Gods, as ſome relate. | 
Nor do theſe People live without Government ; they have Kings 
in their reſpe&ive Territories, . who adminifter Juſtice according 
to the Cuſtom of their ſeveral Countries, though they have no writ- 
ten Laws; and, where one Man has injured another, he is obliged 
to make him Satisfaction in Kind, if it be poſſible ; and no People 
are more hoſpitable to Strangers than the Brazilians are; fo far are 
they from murdering and devouring Foreigners, even by the Rela- 
poo of thoſe very Portuguexe that have repreſented them as Can- 
nibals. | | SR Eres nd, 
The Portygueze diſcovered this Country in the Year 1 500, but 
did not plant it till the Year 1549, when they fixed themſelves at 
the Bay of All Saints, and built the City of St. Salvador; the 
| 113 French 
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French alſo made ſome Attempts to plant Colonies on this Coaſt, but 
were driven from thence by the Portugueze, who remained in Brazil 
almoſt without a Rival, till the Year 1623 ; but being then under 
the Dominion of the King of Spain, with whom the United Provin- 
ces were at War, the Dutch W:/t-India Company invaded Brax;l, 
and ſubdued the Northern Provinces. 

They alſo ſent a Squadron to the Coaſt of Africa, and took from 
them the important Fort of Del Mina, the ſtrongeſt Fortreſs on the 
Guinea On which the Hollanders are in Poſſeſſion of at this 


. Durch were a driven out of Brazil in the Year 16543 
however the Veſß- India Company ill continuing their retensons 
to Brazil, and committing Depredations on the Portugueze at Sea, 
the latter agreed, in 1661, to pay the Duteb eight Tuns of Gold to 
relinquiſh their Intereſt in that Country; which was accepted, and the 
Portugueze have remained in peaceable Poſſeſſion of all Brazil, from 

cas De to this. | 


BRITISH AMERICA, 


The Britiſh Dominions in America may be divided 
into, 1 Thoſe on the Continent. 2. The Iſlands. 


The Britiſh Da on the Continent. 


Situation and Extent. 


8 3 
Between bo and 1009 W. "= Length 2000 


Between C30 _ 65 SN. Lat. ) Breadth 1600 


OUNDED by the Frozen Ocean, on the North ; by the 
Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt; by Florida, South; and by unknown 
Lands, on the Weſt. | | | 


- Diviſions. Provinces. | | Chief Towns. 
. : 1. 5 Britain, or] f Rupert's Fort 
| 8 Shimaux =— | 
The North Divi- Port Nelſon, Chur- 


2. Britiſh Canada 
gon confiſn of . =O 
3. Nava Scotia = Annapolis. 

. Diviſions. 


Din 


$% 


A 


Divifions. © Provinces. | Chief Towns. 


vin. 7 + e x6 1 1 vn 

| „ , 7 1 3. . EW 7 Or —ͤ— A ar 

_ r Di 6. The Zerſeys —- Burlington ' 

em | 7. Penſylvania — Philadelphia 

the 8. Maryland — Annapolis. 

this LES 3 W 
| 9. North Carolina James Town, W. 
43 | | Lon. 76-30, N. 
ons 280 | Lat. 37-30. 

ea, 10. Virginia * Williamsburgh 

to | 11. South Carolina Charles Town 

the 12. Georgia — _ Savannah 

"Im | L Frederica. 


is lying on the Eaſt Side of Hudſon's Bay, and the other on the 
by eſt, n | 


Can of New Britain and Nova Scotia, 2) France.] The 


French King having ſeized ſome Engliſb Settlements in theſe Coun- 
tries, he was obliged by the Treaty of Utrecht, in the Year 1713, 
4 to reſtore to Great Britain the Bay and Straits of Hud/on, with all 
the Lands, Seas, Sea-Coaſts, Rivers, and Places, ſituate on the 
ſaid Bay and Straits (which comprehend all New Britain and 
Britiſh Canada) and it was agreed that Commiſſioners on the Part 
of Great Britain and France ſhould determine, within the Space of 
a Year, the Limits between the Dominions of Great Britain and 
France on that Side, which Limits the Subjects of Great Britain 
and France were not to paſs over to each other by Sea or Land. 
Commiſſioners did afterwards ſettle the Limits by an imaginary 


Line, drawn from a Point, or Promontory, in the Atlantic Ocean, 


in 58 Degrees 30 Minutes, North Latitude, and running from thence 
South-Weſt to the Lake Mi/co/ink, or Miſtafin, and from thence 
South-Weſt indefinitely to the Latitude of 49 ; all the Countries 


North of that Line being yielded to Great Britain; and all South 


of that Line, as far as the River of St. Lawrence, was aſſigned to 

Q France. | | | 
By the 12th Article of the ſame Treaty, Nova Scotia, with the 
Fortreſs of Annapolis, and all the Langs and Dependencies thereunto 
belonging, were yielded to Great Britain; and the Subjects of 
France were entirely excluded from all kind of Fiſheries in the Seas 
of Nowa Scotia, eſpecially thoſe which lie towards the Eaft, and 
| within thirty Leagues thereof, beginning at the Iſland. of Cape 
dable, and extending from thence to the North-Eaft, X; 


E 4 
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New Britain and Britiſh Canada may be thrown together, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
J, 


of 
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Situation and Extent. 
D. Miles. 


== «= Length 500 
Between 43 and 51 N. Lat. Bread ih 400 


OUNDED by the River of St. Lawrence on the North ; 

by the Bay of St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt ; by 
the ſame Ocean, and New England, South; and by the River of St. 
Lawrence, which divides it from French Canada, on the Weſt, The 
only Towns in it at preſent, are Annapolis, Chebucto, and Canſo; 
The Seas belonging to it, the Bay of St, Lawrence, the Atlantic, 
and Fundy Bay. The'Rivers are, 1. The South Shore of the River 
of St. Lawrence, 2. The River of St. John, which runs from the 


North-Weſt to the South-Eaſt, and falls into Fundy Bay. z. The 


River St. Croix, and 4. Yet, which run almoſt parallel to that of 
St. John's. There are ſome French Families ſettled here in the Vil- 
lages, but no Fxgliſb, except the Garriſons of Annapolis and Canſo. 

The Soil is good, producing the beſt Wheat in America, and is 
proper for all Manner of European Grain and Plants; Fiſh, Foul, 
and Game, they haye in Abundance ;* and the French Inhabitants 
have introduced Oxen, Sheep, and other European Animals, ſupply- 
ing the neighbouring Settlements with Proviſions, and making mot 
of their own Cloathing with the Wool of their Sheep, there is a 
great deal of good Timber for Ship-building, and the Country would 
produce Hemp, Pitch, Tar, and all Manner of Naval Stores, if it was 
cultivated. Beavers, and other valuable Furs and Skins alſo abound nere. 

This Account the Author lately received from an Officer at Annapolis. 
N. B. The King of Great Britain having come to a Reſolution to 
ſettle Nova Scotia, three thouſand Engliſb Families, under the Care of 
their Governor Cormwallis, failed from 8. pithead on the 16th of May 


1740, for that Country. 


— 


NEW EK NGLAN D. 
Situation and Extlent. 


| Es » BY OY Miles. 
67 and 73 5 Lon. 5 Length 300 


Between C 41 and 45 N. Lat. E Breadth 200 


OU N DE D by New Scotland, on the North; by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the Eaſt and South; and by New Yor4, on the Weſt, 
ew England is divided into four Governments, viz. 1. New 


Hanpſbire, or Piſcatawgy. 2. The Maſſachuſets Colony. 3; => 
SR | Wl Dolo 


- 


colony of NRbode- Illands, and Providence Plantation; and. 4. Connec- 


* 


cut Colony. 

"Diviſions. Plrovinces. eee ee Towns. 
The North Divi-C _. ant 5 | 

fon, or Govern- 4 New Hampſhire — Portſmouth. 


the ial g Maſur eu f Byte 


88 — 


The e Rede-Mands,, Ge. 4 f Newport. 


n 2 . 1 10 "i 
— Weſt agg Conne&icut — - I } London. 


Face of the Country and Air.] The Land next the Sea in New 
England is generally low, but, further up into the Country, it riſes 
into Hills; and on the North-Eaſt it is rocky and mountainous. + 
The Winters are much ſeverer here than in O/ England, though 

they lie 9 or io Degrees more South; but they have uſually a 
brighter Heaven and more ſettled Weather, both in Winter and 
Summer, than in Old England; and, though their Summers are 
ſhorter, the ,Weather is a great deal hotter while it laſts. The 
Winds are very boiſterous in the Winter Seaſon, and the North-Weſt 
Wind, blowing over a long Tra& of frozen Country, is exceſſive 
cold; their Rivers are 5 frozen over in a Night's 
Time. The Climate, however, is generally healthful and agreeable 
to Ergliſs Conſtitutions. WE; k | i . 


Rivers. ] Their Rivers are, 1. Connecticut; 2. Thames z 3. Pa- 
tuxet 3 4. Merimack ; 5. Piſcataway ; 6. Saco; and 7. Caſco. 
- Animals.) The Animals, which ſeem almoſt 8 New 
England and the reſt of North America, are the Mooſe Deer and 
the Beaver, ONT ION OS. 3 
The Spermaceti Whale alſo is found upon this Coaſt, of which 
and other Whales the New England People take great Numbers, 
and ſend ſome Ships every Year to fiſh for Whales in Greenland; 
and from hence it is we receive all the Whale-bone and Whale- 
oil we import, except what we purchaſe of the Dutch and Ham- 
burghers. Beſides the Whale-Fiſhery, the New England People 
have a very fine. Cod-Fiſhery on their Coaſts, and in Fundy Bay. 
They have now almoſt all European Animals in as great Perfection 
and Plenty as we have them here. EE 125 
Produce.] The Fruits of Old England come to great Perfection 
here, and particularly Peaches, which are all Standard- Trees; Mr. 


Dudley relates, that he has had ſeven or eight hundred fine Peaches 


: On 
... . 
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on ſuch à Tree at one Time; and a fingle Apple- Tree has made 


ſeven Barrels of Cyder. | 
But I find Exgliſ Wheat does not thrive here; they eat Maize 


or Indian Corn chiefly, one Grain whereof frequently produces 


twelve hundred Grains, and ſometimes two thouſand. This Corn 


is of three ſeveral Colours, viz. blue, white, and yellow. Beſides 
the Foreſt-Trees of Oli Englazd, they have Cedar, Cypreſs, Pine, 
and Fir-Trees. 'Their Fir-Trees are of a prodigious Bulk, and fur- 
nifh the Royal Navy of England with Maſts and Yards, and they 
draw from theſe and other Trees Pitch, Tar, Rofin, Turpentine, 
Gums, and Balm; and the Soil is proper for Hemp and Flax, ſo 
that a Ship may be built and rigged out with the Produce of the Soil; 
and Ship-building is a confiderable Employment in this Country. 


 Manufa#ures.) They manufacture coarſe Linnen and Woollen 
Cloth for their own Uſe, as well as Iron Tools and Utenſils, and 
they have Manufactures of Hats and Paper, from which Old England 
endeavours to divert 'them, as being prejudicial to their Mother 
Country; and, if Ola England would encourage their raiſing Naval 
Stores, this might prove more advantageous to both. 
There are alſo ſet up of late ſeveral Sugar 
which is eſteemed prejudicial to the Trade of Old England. | 
The New England People have a great Trade by Sea to the Bri- 
t;/þ Sugar Colonies, and with the Dutch at Surinam and Curaſſou near 
Terra- , Whither they ſend Horſes, Salt Proviſions, and Lum- 
ber, that is, Deal-Boards, Pipe-Staves, Hoops, and Shingles ; they 
ſend their Ships alſo to the Bay of Honduras for Lo „ Which 
they tranſport to Europe; as they do alſo Sugar from the Meſt. In- 
dies, and Fiſh from Newfoundland. | ö 


Forces.] From one of the Repreſentations of the Board of Trade, 
they inform the Privy-Council, that, in the Colony of the Maſſachi- 
"ſets only, there were upwards of ninety-four thouſand Souls; and 
that their Militia conſiſted of fix Regiments of Foot, and fif- 
teen Troops of Horſe, of an hundred Men 'in each Troop. The 
ſame Repreſentation ſhews that they employed near five hundred 
Sail of Ships, and four thouſand Seamen, annually in their Trade; 
and, if this Calculation be right, it muſt be allowed that the reſt of 
the Colonies, North of Virginia and Maryland, viz. Connecticut, 
Rhoge- Iſland, New York, the Ferſeys, and Penhylvania can raiſe at 
leaſt as many more. All that ſeems wanting, in order to render theſe 
Forces uſeful and capable of oppoſing an Invaſion, is a Generaliſ- 
imo, impowered, on any Exigencies, to oblige every Colony to 
raiſe their reſpective Quota's of Supplies and Troops, and to com- 
mand them when aſſembled in the Field; for theſe are Particulars, 
which it is never to be expected the Colonies ſhould agree on, #- 
mong themſelves, or at leaſt Time enough to prevent the Ravages of 


a potent Enemy. 


Government. 


-Bakers and Difiillers, 
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Government.) It is obſeryed by Mr. Dunne that by che New 
Charter granted to Maſſachuſets (the molt conſiderable of the New 
England Colonies) the Appointment of a Governor, Lieute- 


' nant-Governor, Secretary, and all the Officers of the Admiralty, is 


reſted in the Crown ; that the Power of the Militia is wholly in the 
Hands of the Governor, as Captain-General: That all Judges, 
Juſtices, and Sheriffs, to whom the Execution of the Law is intruſt- 
ed, are nominated by the Governor, with the Advice of the Coun- 
cil; and that the Governor has a Negative on the Choice of Coun- 
ſellors, peremptory and unlimited, and that he is not obliged to give 
a Reaſon for what he does in this Particular, or reſtrained to any 
Number: That all Laws enacted by the General Afembly are to 
be ſent to the Court of England, for the Royal Approbation; and 
that no Laws, Ordinances, Elections (of Magiſtrates, I preſume, 


be means) or Acts of Government whatſoever, are valid, without 


the Governor's Conſent in Writing. 5 | 
By theſe Reſervations (in the Opinion of this Gentleman) the 
tive of the Crown and the Dependence of this Colony. are 
effectually ſecured : Whereas we find the Lords Commiſſioners of 
Trade and Plantations, in their Repreſentation to the Houſe of 
Commons, Anno 1732, obſerving that, notwithſtanding the Power 
ſeems to be divided between the King and the People in the Maſſa- 
chuſet Colony, the People have much the greateſt Share, for they 
do not only chuſe the Aſſembly of Repreſentatives, but this Aſſem- 
bly chuſe the Council (equivalent to our Houſe of Lords) and the 
Governor depends upon the Aſſembly for his annual Support; which 
has frequently laid the Governor of this Province under the Temp- 
tation of giving up the Prerogatives of the Crown and the Intereſt 


of Great Britain. 


That this Colony, as well as others, ought to tranſmit to Great 
Britain authentic Copies of the ſeveral Acts paſſed by them; but 
they ſometimes neglect it, and paſs temporary Laws, which have 
their full Effect, before the Government here can have due Notice 
of them; and if the Laws of this Colony are not repealed within 
three Years, after their being preſented, they are not repealable by 
the Crown after that Time. 

Mr. Dummer, treating of the Adminiſtration of our American Go- 
vernors, obſerves that theſe Governors are apt to abuſe their Power, 
and grow rich by Oppreſſion. We have ſeen, ſays that Gentleman, 
not many Years fince, ſome Governors ſeized by their injured People 
and ſent Priſoners to Whitehall, there to anſwer for their Offences 3 
others have fallen Victims on the Spot, not to the Fury of a Faction 
or a Rabble, but to the Reſentment of the whole Body of the 
People, riſing as one Man to revenge their Wrongs; others, after 
being recalled, have been proſecuted at the King's-Bench. . 

There were originally three Sorts of Government eſtabliſhed by 


the Engliſb on the Continent of America, wiz. 1. Royal Govern- 


mentsz 
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ments; 2. Charter Governments; and, 3. Proprietary Govern. 
1. A Royal Government is properly fo called, becauſe the Colony 
is immediately dependent on the Crown, and the King remains So- 
vereign of the Colony; he appoints the Governor, Council, and 
Officers of State, and the People only elect their Repreſentatives, ay 
in England. Such are the Governments of Virginia, New Hampſhire, 
New ort, New Ferſey, and both Carolina's; though the Caro- 
lina's were, till very lately, Proprietary Governments. | 
2. A Charter Government is to called, becauſe the Company, in- 
corporated by the King's Charter, were in a manner veſted with 
Sovereign Authority to eſtabliſh what Sort of Government they 
ſaw fit; and "theſe Charter Governments have generally 
thought fit to transfer their Authority to the Populace ; for, in theſe 
Governments, the Freemen do-not only chuſe their Repreſentatives, 
but annually chuſe their Governor, Council, and Magittrates, and 
make Laws without the Concurrence, and even without the Know- 
ledge of the King; and are under no other Reſtraint than 
this, that they enact no Laws contrary to the Laws of England; if 
they do, their Charters are liable to be forfeited. Such is the Go- 
vernment of Rhode- and, and I think of the Colony of Connecticut in 
New England; and ſuch were the Governments of the Maſſachuſets, 
Maine, and Plymouth formerly ; but, their firſt Charters being ad- 
judged forfeited in the Reign of King Charles IT. the Charter 
granted to the Maſſac huſets by King William III. has reſerved the 
Appointment of a Governor to the Crown; but the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives chuſe the Council with the Governor's Concurrence, 
and the Governor and Council appoint the Magiſtrates and Officers 
of State; from whence it appears that the Government of the Maſa- 
chuſets, in which the Colonies of Maine and Plymouth are now com- 


prehended, is in ſome Inftances different from either of the two 


former Spgcies of Government, or rather a Mixture of both. 
3. The third Kind of Government is the Proprietary Govern- 
ment, properly ſo called, becauſe the Proprietor is veſted with So- 
vereign Authority; he appoints the Governor, Council, and Ma- 
giſtrates, and the Repreſentatives of the People are ſummoned in his 
ame, and by their Advice he enacts Laws without the Concur- 
rence of the Crown; but, by a late Statute, the Proprietor muſt 
have the King's Conſent in the appointing a Governor, when he 
does not reſide in the Plantation in Perſon ; and of a Deputy-Gover- 
nor when he does; and all the Governors of the Plantations are 
liable to be called to an Account for Male-Adminiftration, by the 
Court of King's. Bench in England, by another Statute. But the 
only Proprietary Governments now in being are thoſe of Maryland 
and Penſyhvania. | GE EIS 


_ Relig ] New England was planted by the Independants, a 
little before the Commencement of the Civil Wars in England. 


_ Theſe People tranſported themſelves over thither, rather than * 
; | | X orm 


Wel 


form to the eſtabliſhed Church. Though they complained of the 


| Government here, for not allowing a Loteration, they permitted no 


other Sect or Denomination of Chriſtians, but themſelves, to have 
any Share in the Governments they erected there; and were ſo far 
ſrom allowing a Toleration to thoſe that differed: from them, that 
they hanged ſeveral Quakers, It is but very lately they have. ſuffer- 
ed any Member of the Church of England to have a Share in the 
Magiſtracy, or to be elected a Member of the Commons, or Houſe 
of Repreſentatives; and there are not more than two or three ad- 
mitted at this Day into their Councils. . 
There are ſome Churches erected in New England, by the Mem- 
bers of the Church of Erg/and; but we ſtill compute that the Diſ- 
ciples of Independency are four Limes as many as thoſe of the 
Church of England in the Maſſachuſet and Connecticut Colonies, 
In Penſylvania and in Rhode-Iſland, the Governors are Quakers, as 
well as moſt of the Inhabitants. | 1 1 1 
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NEW YORK with the JE RSE TS. 


Situation and Extent. 


D. 5 3 Miles. 95 J 
Between 72 and 76 W. Lon. Length 200 
ho e, 41 and 44 JN. Lat. : Breadth 100 8 


ou N DE D by Canada, on the North; by New England, 


River, which divides it from Penſylvania, on the Welt. 


Diviſions. | Provinces. Chief Towns. 
6544 New York, W- Lon. 
Eaſt Diviſion — New York — þ | 72-30, N. Lat. 41. 

8 Albany. T 


Burlington 


Veſt Dividen —F The Jerſeys OED 1 2 5. 


ver | 8 
; Face 


JJ Hand, and the) 
South Diviſion 4 ; A = Hp _ ; Southampten. 


Eaft ; by the American Sea, South; and, by De la War | 


— — —— —— — es —j—ͤä — ſ— — 2 — — 
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Fuce of the Country.) The Jerſeys and the South Part of Ny 
York are low flat Countries, but, aſcending twenty or thirty Miles up 
Hudſon's River to the North, the Country is rocky and mountainous, 
and covered with Wood, where it has not been cleared by the 
Planters. | | . þ | 


N Hurbenrs.] There are ſeveral excellent Harbours at the Moutk 


_ of Hudſon's River, and in De la War River, which run from North 


to South; one on the Eaſt and the other on the Weſt Confines of 


Later. ] There are very extenſive Lakes on the North-Weſt, vi. 
the Lakes of Champlain, Ontario, and Erie. The Iroquois, or Five 
Nations, lie upon the Lakes'of Ontario and Erie ; and are in Alli- 
ance with Great Britain againſt the French, and their Indians of 


"Rivers. ] The chief Rivers, beſides thoſe of Hudſon and De 12 
War, are the Mohawk River; Onandago, Raritan, and Maurice 


Rwers. 0 
o Py 5 N * 


* 
4 Wo 2 


Air.) The Air and Seaſons are much the ſame, as in New Egg. 


Genius of the Nati ves.) The Troguois, who inhabit the North- 
Weſt Part of this Country, are the braveſt and moſt formidable Peo- 


ple of North America, and at the fame Time the moſt humane, 


though the French, whoſe conſtant Enemies they are, have repre- 
ſented them as the moſt barbarous Savages. Under the greateſt 
Diſadvantages, the Want of Education, and even of Letters, they 
diſcover a noble Genius. The Romans never expreſſed a greater 
Love for their Country, or a greater Contempt of Death in the 
Cauſe of Liberty, than theſe People do, ind they are exceeding 
benevolent and hoſpitable.  —_\ 

Every Nation of the Jroguois is a diſtinct Republic, governed by 
their Sachems or civil Magiſtrates in Time of Peace, and by their 
Warriors or Captains in their Wars; but their Chiefs neither re- 


ſolve, nor execute any Thing of Importance, without conſulting 
the Heads of their Tribes. | | 


Produce, ] New York and the Jerſeys abound in Cattle and 2 
good Breed of Horſes, and have Plenty of Wheat and other Grain, 
as well as Fiſh. They ſupply the Sugar Colonies with Flour, Salt 
Beef, Pork, and Salt Fiſh; and with Timber, Plank, and Pipe- 
Staves ; and, as they are much employed in the Newfoundland Filh- 
ery, they export a great deal of dried and ſalted Fiſh to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and other Countries of Europe. They traffic alſo 


wKh the Logwood Cutters in the Bay of Honduras, and with the 


Spaniſe 


Wel. 
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$aniſþ Settlements, exchanging the Manufactures of Europe for 
Treaſure, which they ſend to England as Merchandize; they bring 
over alſo Whale Oil and Bone, and return with the Manufactures of 


, Great Britain, 2 ' by 


Religion.] The Troqueis acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they 
file the Preſerver af the Univerſe, and they believe a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments ; but have very obſcure Notions of it, and 
ſeem to think that the Rewards of the Good will conſiſt in the En- 
joyment of thoſe Pleaſures they are moſt fond of in this Life, 

Various Attempts have been made to convert theſe People to 
Chriſtianity, eſpecially by the French Prieſts, who, by the Negli- 
gence of our own People, and their Zeal to gain Converts. to Fo- 
pery, have met with too great Succeſs, having drawn off great Part 
of the Mohawk Nation from their Alliance with the Exglißb, and 
even perſuaded them to leave their native Country, and ſettle in 
French Canada, where they have built them a ſtately Church. Thoſe 
who remain true to the Engliſb, have been inſtructed by the Dutch 
and Engliſe Miniſters occaſionally, as they came to trade, and have 
always ſhewn a Diſpoſition to embrace the Goſpel. | 

At Albany they are all brought to the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
and almoſt all baptized ; and ſome of them ſeem to have a tolera- 
ble Notion of it, and have earneſtly defired a Miſſionary to be ſent 
among them ; and, to encourage this good Diſpoſition in them, the 
Society appointed a Catechiſt among them, a Native of America, 
who has refided among them, and applied himſelf to the Study of 
their Language, and met with very good Succeſs. | | 

The Church of England is eſtabliſhed in this and all the Royal 
Governments in Briti/s America. | 


PENSYLYVANTIA. 
Situation and Extent. 
V Miles. 

Between C74 and 120 Lon. > Length 200 
N. Lat.  Breadth 200 
Dou NpDED by the Country of the Iroquois, or Five Na- 
D tions, on the North; by De la War River, which divides it 
m the Jerſeys, on the Eaſt; and by Maryland, on the South and 


Between C 39 and 42 


ERICA. 
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WOE ; 2 Jr) 2 T * 82 3 ; 
Diviſons. 0 Chief Towns. 
North Diviſion Philadelphia 

<6 Fred, Cheſter. 
dn FS "Newtaftle 
South Divifon Dover 
1 K. Of) | Le: es 
© Rivers.) Their Rivers are, 1. The De la War. 2. Saspuaban- 


za; and 3. Shogkil. This has a flat Coaſt near the Sea, like the 
adjacent Colonies, but riſes gradually, having the Apalachian Moun- 
Oo nn nr {I Y jr 


6 9 The Air and Seaſons reſemble thoſe in the Jerſeys and 
New York, | cantiguous to this Country, which have been already 
deſcribed. a. eg. 155 
Produce and Trafic] As to the Produce and Traffic of Penſh . 
vania, their Merchandize conſiſts of Horſes, Pipe-ſtaves, Pork, 
Beef, and Fiſh, ſalted and barrelled up; Skins and Furrs, all Sorts 
of Grain, viz. Wheat, Rye, Peaſe, Oats, Barley, Buck-Wheat, 
Indian Corn, Indian Peaſe and Beans, Pot-aſhes, Wax, Sc. and in 
Return for theſe they import from the Caribbee Iſlands, and other 
Places; Rum, Sugar, Moloſſes, Silver, Negroes, Salt, and Wine; 
and from Great Britain, Houſhold-Goods, and Cloathing of all 
Kinds ; Hard ware, Tools, and Toys. e 
They have alſo ſome Rice, but no great Quantities; and a little 
Tobacco, of the worlt Sort. The Colonies of Penhlwania, the Fer- 
ſeys, and New York, appear extremely proper to produce Hemp and 
Flax, where they are cultivated ; their Trade with the Indians 
conſiſts but in few Articles; they receive of the Natives chiefly 
Skins and Furrs of their wild Beaſts, for which they give them 
Cloathing, Arms, Ammunition,* Rum, and other Spirits in Re- 
turn. . Eh 
This, as well as the other Northern Colonies, hath a clandeſlin? 
Trade with the Spaniards, upon the Coaſt of Terra-firma ; furniſh- 
ing them with European Goods and Merchandize, for which they 
receive, chiefly, Pieces of Eight in Return; they alſo trade to the 
Bay of Honduras for Logwood, by Connivance, as the Spaniard: lay, 
but the Subjects of Great Britain inſiſt that they have a Right to 
| that Trade; and there is a Trade carried on, both with the French 
| 1 and Dutch Iſlands, and Surinam, not at all to the Advantage of Old 
3 England, and very deſtructive to the Sugar Colonies ; for they take 
=. Moloſſes, Rum, and other Spirits, with a great many European 
| Goods, from ' theſe Foreigners, carrying them Horſes, Proviſions, 
| | and Lumber in Return, without > LE the French could not carry on 
their Manufacture to that Advantage they do. | 
| ia rn 
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MARYLAND. 


. Miles. 
Between C54 and 78 ) W. Lon. ) Length 140 
Between LETS 5 Lat: | Breadth 135 


\OUNDED by PriShnants, on Uk North; by anbtber 
Part of Penſytuazia, and the Atlantic Ocean, Eaſt 1 by 
irginia, South 3 and by the Apalachias Mountains, Weſt. 


Maryland is divided into two Parts by the Bay of Chr/apiak, Dix: 
i. The Eaſtern 3 and 2. The Wayne Diviſion: 


Divifions. G | Chief Towns, 
I: Fes 4228. > Bod 
The Faſt Divi- 48 


2. Dorebeſfer — 


hon contains 
3. Talbot County —— Oxford. 
"oe U Crcil County = — 
i. 8. Mary's 83 — Se. Mary's 
2. Charles Coun - A Briflol .. © 
The Weſt ' Di- 3. Prince Gearge County Gia Mafterhont 
riſen contains 4. Calvert Coun " Jdbington. 
| & Anne Arundel dunty | Aunogolit 
 Baltimori County — © Baltimore. 
Ulm) ; Charln L was pleaſed to give this Province the 


land, in Honour to his Queen Henrietta Maria, 

_ of alſo IV. of France, when he granted it by Patent to 

Gerge Calvert, ge Baltimore, Anno 1631. 

7 It i 5 e. from HR on the South; r the River Pa- 
bl towmac a | 


7 Face of the ey j This, as will; as « irginia, may be divided 

le ind, 1. The low Lands next the Sea. he hilly Country to- 
| wards the Heads of the Rivers; and, 3. The lea Mountains | 
bond, which are excceding high. 


"Wu Rivers.) This Country, like Virginia alſo, is watered with in- 
wumerable Springs; which 1 a great many hes Rivers, of * , 
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chief ate, 1. Patowmack, 2. The River Pocomoac. 3. The 

C . Patuxent, 4. Sewern River. LY Che tons. 6. Saſſafra. Ri. 
_—_ 7. Wicemoa River. 8. The Riyer * St. George. « 
There are more Rivers:capable of! receiving large Ships, which 

With the numerous Bays and Creeks that indent the Land on every 

Side, give the Seamen an Opportunity of bringing their Veſſels up 
to the Planters Doors. to e their Freights of Tobacco, &c. 


Air.] The Air of this Country I perceive; is exceſſive hot ſome 
Part of the Summer, and equally cold in Winter, when the North- 
Weſt Wind blogs 5 
Their Winters are not of more than three or four Months Dur- 
tion, and in theſe they ſeldom. have one Month;of bad; Weather; all 
the reſt, they are happy in a clear Air, and bright Sun, and are 
ſcarce. ever. troubled;with Fg. 


n 


 Conflitution and Religion]. Taps governed by the fame Lan 


as in England, only ſome Acts of Aſſembly they have relating to 


particular Caſes, not under the. Verge. of the, Eag/h Laws, or | 


land. do not aptly. provide for ſome Circum- 
© 


where the Laws of En 
ſtances, under which hy | 
Church of Hagland is eſtabliſhed here; Churches are built, and 
there is an annual Stipend allowed for every Miniſter by a perpetual 
Law, which is more or leſs, according to the Numher of Taxables 
in each Pariſh, ; every; Chriſtian Male, fixteen Years- old; and Ne. 
groes, Male and Female, above that Ape, pay, 4olb of: Tobacco to 
the Miniſter, which is levied by the Sheriff among other public 
Levies, which make the Revenues of the Miniſters, one with another, 
about twenty thouſand Ib. of Tobacco, or one hundred Pounds Ster- 


the firſt Seating of Maryland, there were ſeyeral Nations of 
Indians in the Country, governed by ſeveral petty Kings; but there 
are not now fe hundred fighting Men of them in the Province, and 
thoſe are more on the eaſtern Shore; than on the Weſt. Here they 
have two or three little Towns,. and ſome of them come over to the 
Welt, in Winter-time, to hunt for Deer, being generally employed 
by the Euglißs; theſe Indians take delight in nothing elſe, and it is 
rere that any of them will embrace our Way of Living and Worſhip. 
The Cauſe of their diminiſhing proceeded not from any Wars with 
the Exgliſs, for we have had none with them, but from their own 


and other Vices, which the Erg/i taught them, probably may 
| have deſtroyed many more, 


Genius of the Indians. They haye admirable Capacities, when their 


Humours and Fempers are perſectiy underſtood 3 and, if well taught, 
they might 9 mſelves, and do. great Good in the Service of 


Religion; whereas now they are rather taught to become worſe than 
ans, 


better, by falling into the work Practices of vile, nominal Chr bick 


ou 


ir Way of Eiving hath put them. The | 


tual Diſeords and Wars among themſelves ; and-their Drinking 


which they add to their own Indan Manners, and abſurd Of 
toms. | 


Produce.] Tobacco is plan Land ciliated 104 with as m 
Application? as in Virginia, their principal Wich Eiglan 

j in this Article; though the Lore produces moſt of the G 
and Fruits of Europe an America, e Planters live in Farms, di 
perſed all over the Country, ech . near the Banks of Rivers, or on 
the Sea-Coaſt. They ſeem to have an Averhon to refide in Towns 
here, as well as i Vir inia, or rather they find it more convenient 
for the MORO © of their Plantations. 
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Situation and Extent. .. 
V 
Between C74 and 80 W-I0Lom ) Length 240 
att 36 and £7 Lat: & Breadth 20 
to. Be by the River. Patomack, which divides it fron 


Maryland, on the North-Eaft ; by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
by Carolina, on che South; and by the Apalachian Moun- 
ex- tains, Weſt. 

And i 1 may be divided ; into * parts, Dix. 1. The North Di- 
of WM viſion. he Middle Diviſion. 3. The South Diviſion j and, 
ere 4; The Baſt Diviſion. | 


nd 
ey Diviſions. Counties. 
the CC Northumberland 


ed The North Di-V2. Lancaſhire ——— 
t is viſion contains 7 We Hmoreland 3 
ip. tie Counties of 5 Richmond = — © 


wn | 
8. Glmccter. — Abington 
19. King and Queen County Stratton 


cir WM The Middle Di- 10. King William County | . John's 
ht, e contains 1 11. New Kent. — f \ St. Peter's - 


of | 12, Eligabeth County — Elizabeth 
an 13. Warwick County | Denby 

ns, | {| 14. York County — } York | 

ch 4 $ 7-5 TR * County _ Lynhawven, 
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le 
16. Norfo/k County — { Elizabeth 1 
III. Nanſamund County — Cl k WM 
I. Ife of Wight County ' | | Newport 
The South Divi- 19. Surrey Count) —: | Southwark 
4 Prince George County > 3 Whanoke 
on contains 21. Charles County — Wh over . 
© ++ = "'J 22. Henrico County — Briftol © 
85 / 23. Jams County — James Town, 
| WA Williamsburg. 
viſion between ] 24. Acomac County — Acomac 


Cheſejeak Bay?) 25. Northumberland — Hungers. 
and the Ocean | 


Face of the Country.) As we approach Virginia from the Ocean, 
it appears to be low Land; and, for an hundred Miles up into the 
Eountry, there is ſcarce a Hill or a Stone to be met with. The 
whole Country, before it was planted, was either Forefts, or Bogs 
and Moraſſes, which the People in the Veſt-Indies call Swamps, and 
fuch the greateſt Part of it is at preſent. Their Trees are much 
loftier than ours, and no Underwood or Buſhes grow beneath. 
People travel with Eaſe through t Heſe Foreſts, on Horſeback, and 
never want a fine Shade to defend them from the Summer Heats. 


| * Bay.] The great Bay of Cheſepeak runs up through 
Virginia, and Maryland, almoſt due North, three hundred Miles 
and upwards, being navigable moſt Part of the Way for large Ships. 
We enter this Bay between two Promontories called Cape Charles and 


* 


Rivers.) Into the Weſt Side of this Bay fall four great Rivers, 
which riſe in the Apalachian Mountains, running from the North- 
Weſt to the South Eaſt; the moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James River, Ge 
the Indian Name whereof was Powhatan, being generally about ſome 


two Miles over, and navigable, at leaſt, fourſcore Miles, York Ri- of Ap 
ver, whole Indian Name was Pamunky, is a little to the Northward Quiſte 
of James River. North of York River, is the River of Rappabanoci; Wor l 
North of Rappahanock, is the great River of Patownmack, which 15 Nati 
navigable near two hundred Mites ; being nine Miles broad in ſome I "Yamin 
Places, but generally about ſeven. pork. 


| Air and Seaſons.) The Air and Seaſons depend very much on The 
the Wind, ae to Heat and Cold, Dryneſs and Moiſture ; the North . any f 
and North-Weſt Winds are very nitrous, and piercing cold, and clear, 0 
elſe ſtormy; the South-Eaſt and South, hazy and ſultry hay 5 ed, 
he | 5 Win 
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Winter they have a fine clear Air, and dry, which renders it very 
pleaſant ; their Froſts are ſhort, but ſometimes ſo very ſharp, that it 
will freeze the Rivers over, three Miles broad. , 


© Snow falls ſometimes in pretty great Quantities, ' but rarely con- 
tinues there above a Day or two; their Spring is about a Month | 


earlier than in Eng/and; in April they have ant Rains, May 
and June the Heat increaſes, and it is much like our Summer, being 
nitigated with gentle Breezes, that riſe about Nine of the Clock, 
and decreaſe and incline as the Sun riſes and falls. July and Auguſt 
thoſe Breezes ceaſe, and the Air becomes ſtagnant ; then the Heat is 


violent and troubleſome. In September the Weather uſually breaks 
ſuddenly, and there fall very conſiderable Rains, when many fall 


ſick, this being the Time for Cachexies, Fluxes, ſcorbutical Drop» 
fies, Gripes, or the like. 0 5 2 

It is computed there are in A va upwards of an hundred 
thouſand Souls, beſides Servants and Slaves, which are above three 
times that Number. | | 5 


Perſons and Habits.) The Indians are born tolerably white, but 


take a great deal of Pains to darken their Complexion, by anointing 


themſelves with Greaſe, and lying in the Sun; they alſo paint their 
Faces, Breaſts, and Shoulders, of various Colours, but generally 
ted. Their Features are good, eſpecially thoſe ofthe Women; their 
Limbs clean and ftraight, and ſcarce ever any crooked or deformed 
Perſons among them. | fy | 

Their Chiefs wear a Coronet adorned with Feathers, and ſome- 
times a whole Fowl, ſtuffed and dried, on their Heads ; their Qrna- 
ments are Ear-rings of Copper, Chains, or Shells, Feathers and 
_ about their Necks, and Bracelets of the ſame about their 


Their Cloathing is only a Piece of Skin about their Waiſt, that 
reaches down to their Knees ; and thoſe of Condition have a. Skin of 
a Deer, or ſome other Beaſt for a Mantle, and another Piece of Skin 
ſerves them for Shoes or Buſkins; | TK: | 


Genius.) The Indians are neither ſo ignorant, nor ſo innocent, as 
ſome ſuppoſe them, but are a very underſtanding Generation, quick 
of Apprehenſion, ſudden in Diſpatch, ſubtle in their Dealings, ex- 
quiſite in their Inventions, and induſtrious in their Labour; the 
World has no better Markſmen, with Bow and Arrow, than the 
Natives, who kill Birds flying, Fiſhes ſwimming, and wild Beafts 
running; and ſhoot their Arrows with ſuch prodigious Force, that 
one of them ſhot an Englibman quite through, and nailed both his 
Arms to his Body with the ſame Arrow. 

They did not know the Uſe of Iron, and the . they had 
only ſerved them for Ornaments; their edged Tools were 
1 or Shells ſet in Wood; they burnt down the Timber they 


M m 3 Food.] 


— 5 
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\ Ft] Their ufyal Food was Hommony, which is Indian Corn, 


thing I can compare it-to ; they eat alſo Veniſon, Fiſh, and Fowi 
l Part of their Time being employed in hunting and taking 
them, for they had no tame Fowl. ; 
| Boil and Produce] No Country produces greater Quantities of 


21 94 ͤ „ 


let Colour; and, almoſt all the Year round, the Plains and Val. 
Bes are adorned with Flowers of one kind or other. | 
There is alſo found the fine Tulip-bearing Laurel-tree, which has 
the pleaſanteſt Smell in the World, and keeps bloſſoming and ſeed- 
ing teveral Manths together. 1 
SBilk-Graſs grows ſpontaneous in many Places; I need not men- 
tion what Advantage may be made of ſo uſeful a Plant, whoſe Pi- 
bres are as fine as Flax, and r thap Hemp 5 
""The Woods produce great Variety of Incenſe an 
which diſtil from Rveral Trees 1 | 
"Al Sorts of naval Stores may be produced there, as Pitch, Tar, 
Rofin, Turpentine, Plank-Timber, Maſts and Yards, beſides Sails, 


Cordage, and Iron; and all theſe may be tranſported by an eaſy 
Water Carriage to Great Britain. 8 

The North-Eaſt Part of the Continent of Anerica was firſt diſco- 
vered by Sebaſfian Cabot, a Native of Briſtol; King Henry VII. 
employed him in the Year 1497, to find out a North-Weſt Paſſage 
to Ching ; which though Cabo? was not ſo fortunate to accompliſh, 
Fer he diſcovered all the North-Eaſt Coaſt of America, from Cape 
Florida, in * ron of North Latitude, to 67 and an half ; from 


ſweet Gums, 
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whence Exg/and claimed a Right to that Country, prior to the Sa- in 
#iards, or any other European Power: And the Reaſon no Attempt poi 
was made to plant, or ſend Colonies, to North America, for a con- ma 
ferable"Time, Cabot himſelf informs us, was the Wars that happen. I #0. 
ed immediacy ater, 5 
inte 

"CAROLINA  ? 

t | | No 
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CAROLINA, cane rb North Carolina, 
 South\Carolina, and Georgia. 


eee and Extent. 
Miles. 
Length 50⁰ 


Between d ber ength ro | 

30 and 36 IN Breadth uncertain. 
F we were to extend Carolina to the Weſtward, às far as their Char- 
ters would juſtify them, or as far as the Country of the Cherikee 
Indians, our All ies, extends, we might make the River e the 
Weſtern Boundary, which falls into the Gulf of Mexico, in 1 95 
of Weſtern * but, if we take in no more than is ad y 
planted by the Exglib, we muſt not extend it above 200 Miles Weſt of 
Atlantic Ocean. As to the Frexch Settlements on the River Ati xf 
, they are but late Intruders there, ſince the Year 1720, for all 
to the Baſt of that River belongs to the En 1; and all tothe Weſt, 
to the Spaniards ; and the Spaniard A+ ſtroyed ſome of the 
Forts the French had erected on the Weſt Se . 8 chat River; tho“, 
ſince this ſtrict Union between the two Kingdoms of Frakc: and 
Spain, the Spaniards wink at the French Incroachments: And if the © 
Engli/o ſuffer them to poſſeſs the Raſt Side of Maſeſtppi, and fortify 


themſelves there, our Colonies in Carolina will be in a very untaly: 
Situation. The Southern Limits of this — bonn! 


2 


hes nds — mig vix. I. "North Corals — 3 
and, 3. re. 


Dies. bones. Pullen, 
North elne Albemarle — Divided into Pariſh- 
———— and £ des, but Has no 
ties o QC Chirentm Pat +» 3 (Tow. 
M Diviſions, 
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Diriſons. . Counties. 12 Towns; 
es Clarendon in Part J . f St, Fames - 


Charles Town, W, 
Lon. 79. N. Lat. 


The Middle Di- 23 — oo | 
viſion, or South Calles * 
Carolina, contains leton County Jo 


the Counties of 


| Granville Count Port: Ręyal. 
OW. Savannah 
The South Divi- ; 1 

| . „2 Georgig mom : Frederic. 
G2 FTE) TED $ 2 


Mountains.] The Apalachian Mountains run from Carolina North, 
as far as New York, at 150 or 200 Miles Diſtance from the Atlantic 
| 1 The chief Rivers are, 1. Albemark River, 2. Penta - 
. 3. Nenſe. 4. Cape Fear, or Clarendem River. 5. Wateree. 
5. Santee. 7. Afoley River. 8. Cooper River. Fa Colliton. 10. 
Cambabee. 11, Savannah. 12. Alatamaha ; and, 13. That no- 
ble River of St. John's, which divides Georgia from Spaniſh Florida; 
all which Rivers riſe in the Apalachian Mountains, and, running 
| Eaſt, fall into the Atlantic Ocean. And Mr. Ogletborpe aſſures us, 
that the Rivers Fint, Catoche, Ogechee, and even the River Mi/- 
Alpes, which run from the North-Eaſt to the South-Weſt, and 
fall into the Gulf of Mexico, paſs through Part of Carolina. 
_ Perſons and Habits.) The Indians are a manly well-ſhaped Race, 
the Men tall, the Women little; they anoint their Bodies with 
Oil, and expoſe themſelves to the Sun, which occaſions their Skins 
to be a dark Brown ; the Men paint themſelyes of various Colours, 
red, blue, yellow, and black; they wear generally a Girdle, with 
a Piece of Cloth drawn through their Legs, and turned over the 
Girdle both before and behind; which looks ſomething like Breeches. 
| The Women wear a kind of Petticoat to their Knees ; both Men 
| and Women, in the Winter, wear Mantles, two Yards ſquare, 
which they wrap round their Bodies, as the Romans did their Toga, 


+ Genius.} They are a generoug, good-natured People, very hu- 
mane to Strangers ; patient of Want and Pain; flow to Anger, and 
not eaſily provoked ; but, when they are thoroughly incenſed, they 

are implacable ; very quick of Apprehenſion, and gay of Temper ; 
their public Conferences ſhew them to be Men of Genius, and they 
have a natural Eloquence., 0 ; 
ManufaFurgs.) They have no Manuſactures but what each 
Family makes for its own Uſe ; they ſeem to deſpiſe Working for 
Hire, and ſpend their Time chjefly in Hunting and War, but =_ 
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Corn enough for the Support of their Families, and of the Strangers 
that come to viſit them. | 


Food.) Their Food, inftead of Bread, is Flour of Ladies Corn, 
boiled and ſeaſoned like Haſty-pudding, and this is called Hommony ; 
A alſo boil Veniſon, and make Broth of it, and eat all Manner of 
Fleſh. | 
They make what anſwers Salt of Wood-Aſhes ; Long-Pepper, 
which grows in their Gardens, and Bay-Leaves ſupply their Want 
„„ : | 

Air.] Carolina is ſituate between the Extremes of Heat and Cold, 

— the Heat is more troubleſome in Summer, than the Cold in 
rth, Winter. . el : | * 44 


ric | ; 1 | 3 
| Diſeaſes and Remedies.) The Natives are very healthful, and 
have hardly any Diſeaſes, except thoſe occaſioned by drinking of 
nta · Rum, and the Small-Pox; thoſe who do not drink are ing 
re. long-lived. Old Brim, Emperor of the Creeks, who died but a few 
10. Vears ago, lived to one hundred and thirty Vears; and he was 
no- neither blind, nor bed- rid, till ſome Months before his Death; 
da 3 they have ſometimes Pleurifies and Fevers, but no Chronical Diſ- 
ing tempers, and know of ſeveral Herbs that have great Virtues in Phy- 
17 fic, particularly for the Cure of venamaus Bites and Wounds, . 
tf + 1 5 | 
ind Animals.) Among their Native Animals, they have the Urus 
or Zorax, deſcribed by Cæſar, which the Eng/i improperly call a 
3 Buffalo. oh e 
ith | ; 
a Produce.] The Vegetables are innumerable, for all that grow 
= * 3 ei there, and many that cannot ſtand our Winters 
28 thrive there. = | 
oo This Country hath produced, and would ftill produce, Silk, 
oy Wine, and Oil, if it was properly cultivated ; Mul trees and 
"= Grapes grow ſpontaneouſly, and the Soil is extremely proper for” 
* Olives. We have had Samples of their Silk brought over, equal to 
8 any we purchaſe of Foreigners. | | 8 
EA Rice, Skins, Pitch,” and Tar are the chief Produce of South 


Carolina, at preſent ; from Charles Town alone, tis ſaid, are an- 
nually exported two hundred Ship-loads of Rice. The Inhabitants 
of North Carolina apply themſelves chiefly to the Planting and Cu- 


ring Tobacco. TD 
_ © Georgia, the moſt Southern Province, is not a fruitful Country 3 

but, having ſeveral fine Rivers running through it, the Banks of them 
are fortified, and make a very good Barrier for the Carolina's, which 
were before expoſed to the Incurſions and Ravages of the Spaniards 
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but none navigable ; 


„ the Iſland in the Day nate, except 


| the South-ide of the Iſland, which come dem the Land. | 
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a v Length 140 * 
Between 47 and 19H S. Lat. S Read 0 
TW? a ie. ]. 5's, op in the Arias Sea, about 100 Miles Sou 


Ba? of Cuba, and 70 Weſt of Hiſaziola. 


dir The Air of this Country "FMT ae WERE 1 
Sat e, and graeally ala, eſpecial near he be 


. There -is of Hills from Eaſt 
* . 2 2 Need, Le Hil ow e Bes 


and — made by the violent Rains, which fall almoſt every 
Day on theſe Mountains, down whatever falls in their Way 
and making very deep Channels ; theſe Hills conſiſt either of Rock, 
or and are coveretl with Wood. 17 4 

The ar Savannahs are — — Ae e 
fit for Paſture, when cleared of Vers the moſt —_ "0 
the South ſide of the — 


Rivers.] There are near 4 hundred ene in the Iftand, 

. precipitating themſelves from the Mountains 

North-or South, and falling into the.Sex aieer a dhort Courle. 
Their Well Water, near the Sea, is brackiſh and unwholeſome. 


Winds.) The Wind blows of the Hand every Way in the Night, 

in December, Januar) 

and February, 6 „ and johecks 

the Growth of the Canes and all other V. an the North üs 

of the Iſland, but the Mountains cover the South-fide rom them. 
The South Winds bring che moſt Ruin; no Rains are n 


1 
ee Froſt and Snow ane never been bee, but ſometime 


har 
1 Fe ch chief rainy Seaſons are in May and Ogober, when it rain 
4 en Day & for a Fortwight, 5 
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The Point of Land, on which the Town ſtood, was ex 
narrow, and nothing but a looſe Sand, that afforded neicher Grafs, 
ones, freſh Water, Trees, nor any thing that could encourage the 
— a Town upon it, but the Goodnes dneſs and Security of the Har- 


It contained above fifteen hundred Houſes, and was ſo I | * 
and fo much frequented by Mercharts and Planters, that the Houſes 2 
Mere as dear rented, as in the well traded Streets of London. 
"It was on the 7th of June, 1692, the Earthquake happened, 

which in two Minutes deſtroyed moſt of the Town; the Earth open- 4 
, and ſwallowed up abundance of Houſes and People; the Water 
puſhed out from the Openings of the Earth, and tumbled the People — 
On Heaps ; but ſome of them had the good Fortune to catch hold of + 
Hams and Rafters of Houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by Boats. * 
Several Ships were caſt away in the Harbour, and the Swar Fri : 
. the Dock to careen, was carried over the Tos of the ; 
inking Houſes, and did not, however, oyerſet, but afforded. a Re- 

tat to ſame Hundreds of ring, who ſaved their Lives upon her. — * 
Wor Kelley, who was in the Town at this Time, ſays, the Earth 


95909 3nd That very quick ip ſome Fhacer, and he ſaw Wn , 


* 
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ple fink down to the Middle, and others appeared with their Heads 
_ juſt above Ground, and were ſqueezed to Death; the Sky, which 
was clear before the Earthquake, became in a Minute's Time as red 
and as hot as an Oven; the Fall of the Mountains made a terrible 
Crack, and, at the ſame Time, dreadful Noiſes were heard under 
- * the Earth; the principal Streets which lay next the Key, with large 
Warehouſes, and ſtately brick Buildings upon them, were all ſank ; 
Part of the Town, however, was left ſtanding, on a Neck of Land 
which run into the Sea, at the Extremity whereof ſtood the Caſtle, 
which was ſhattered, but not demoliſhed. „ N 
And at Savannah, on the North Side of the Iſland, above a thou- | 
and Acres were ſunk, with the Houſes and People in them; the 3 
Place, appearing for ſome time like a Lake, was afterwards dried 
up, but no Signs of Houſes to be ſeen. At Yellow, a great Moun- 
tain ſplit, and deſtroyed ſeveral Plantations, with the People on 
them ; and one Plantation was removed a Mile from the Place where 
it formerly lay; the Houſts were in general thrown down, or da- 
maged, all over the Iſland; and it is computed that three thouſand 
People were killed, with thoſe loſt in Port- Royal. | 45 
The Town, being rebuilt near the Place where the former ſtood, 
was a ſecond Time deſtroyed by Fire, on the gth of Janaary, 1702-3; 
every Houſe was conſumed that Day, only the two Royal Forts and 
Magazines were left ſtanding ; whereupon the Government, looking 
on the Place as unfortunate, ordered the Inhabitants to remove to 
King ſton, on the oppoſite Side of the Harbour, and there the Courts 
and Offices were ordered to be held, that uſed to be held at Port- 
Royal ; however, this was found to be ſo commodious a Station for 
Skipping, that the People ſome Time afterwards ventured to rebuild 
it a ſecond Time. | 
It was a third Time deſtroyed by a Storm and Inundation of the 
Sea, on the 28th of Auguſt, 1722. | "i 3 
The Sea, bein raiſed | by the Violence of the Wind to a much 
| Height x bo was ever known before, broke over its ancient 
unds, and on a ſudden overflowed a large Tract of Land, carry- 
ing away, with an irreſiſtible Fury, Men, ' Houſes, Cattle, and 
every thing that ſtood in its Way, SE 
The Morning in which the Storm happened, there was a great 
Fleet of Merchant-ſhips riding in the Harbour, - moſt of which had 
taken in their full Freight, and were to have returned Home in a 
few Days; but the Storm left only one Veſſel in the Harbour, be- 
fides four Sail of Men of War, and theſe had all their Maſts and 
Rigging blown away; but the moſt fenſible Proof of the irreſiſtible 
Force of the Storm, was the vaſt Quantities of Stones that were 
. thrown over the Town-Wall, of which ſuch a prodigious Number 
were forced over, that an hundred Negroes were employed fix Weeks 
in throwing them back into the Sea. | Y 
The Inhabitants are either Englifs, or of Eng/i/s Extraction, born 
in the Iſland ; Indians, Negroes, Mulatto's, or Meftize, or the De- 
ſcendants'of them. The Eagliſs, and phoſe of Eng/i/s Extraction, 
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BRITISH AMERICA «ar 
may be fifty thouſand ; the Indians are but few, moſt of the Natives 
having been deſtroyed by the Spaniards. N . een 1 

The Engliſb here follow the Faſhions of their Mother Country, in 
their Habits, making no Allowance for their Difference of Climate, I | 
which Sir Mans Sloane reproves them for. As to their Slaves, they“ 
work naked, except a Piece of Linnen Cloth about their Loins; 
but they have a little Canvas Jacket and Breeches given them by 
their Maſters annually at Chriſimas, to wear on Holidays. 

The Meat of the Inhabitants of Jamaica is generally ſuch as in 
England, namely, Beef, Pork, and Fiſh, Flour and Peaſe, ſalted 
Fleſh and Fiſh ſent from the Bri#j/4 Colonies on the Continents on 
1 which not only the Maſters feed, but, according to Sir Hans Sloane, 
1 they are obliged to furniſh their Servants, both Whites and Blacks, 
with three Pounds of Salt Beef, Pork, or Fiſh, every Week, be- 
: ſides Caſſavi Bread, Yams, and Potatoes. rl 
; There are in the Savanuabs great Plenty of Cattle, but they can- 
not keep Beef many Days, tho? it be ſalted, and freſh Beef is ready 
to corrupt in four or five Hours. Butchers always kill in the Morn- 
ing therefore, juſt before Day, and by ſeven o'Clock the Markets 
for freſh Meat are over. ts | | | 
Turtle or Tortoiſes are of ſeveral Sorts ; thoſe of the Sea, called 
Green Turtle, from their Fat being of that Colour, feed on Conches, 
or Shell-fiſh, and are very good Victuals; theſe are eaten by abun- I 
dance of People, eſpecially of the poorer Sort of the Iſland. | ö 
The Manate, or Sea-Cow, is taken in this Iſland very often f 
55 calm Bays, by the Indians; it is reckoned extraordinary good ö 
EW TY Fo ; # 
Beides theſe ordinary Proviſions, the Racoon, a ſmall Quadru- f 
ped, is eaten; Rats are likewiſe ſold by the Dozen, and, when they by 
have been bred amongſt the Sugar-Canes, are thought, by ſome diſ- 
cerning People, very delicious Victuals. Snakes, or Serpents,” and 
Coſſi, a ſort of Worms, are eaten by the Indians and Negroes. 

The moſt common Drink is Water, and reckoned the moſt whole- 
ſome by many, amongſt whom I am one (ſays Doctor Sloane) and 
he ſeems to recommend the drinking a Draught every Morning. 
Madeira Wine hath this particular Quality different from French | 
Wines, and all others that are brought hither, that it keeps better in y 
a hot Place, or expoſed to the Sun, than in a cool Cellar; whereas | 
other Wines muſt be kept cool here, and if you do not they turn ſour 
a ſhort Time: Cyder, Beer, and Ale are alſo brought hither from 
the Northern Colonies, or from England, but do not keep well. 


| Produce.) The principal Vegetables and Produce of this Iſland, 
are, Sugar-Canes, Cocoa, of which Chocolate is made ; Oranges, 
Lemons, Citrons, Palms, Cocao-Trees, Cotton, Indigo, Tobacco, 
the Prickle Pear Woods for Dying, Salt, Ginger, Cod Pepper, 
Piemento Drugs, ſuch as Guiacum, China Root, Sarſaparilla, Caſſia- 
Fiſtula, Tamarinds, Venella's Gums and Roots, uſed in Medicines 


and Surgery. 
| Here 
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44> BR I NU AMERICA 
7 the Mauchineel Tree, which beiro æ beautiful, but 4 


"i poonon Apple, and the Mahogany, the Pimber and” Planks of 

\ oth which are now im great ENIeem with us; and they have the 
Aike Foreſt-trees as are found in the Continent of America, in the 
e. | | 
Their Animals alſo are the ſame as on the neighbouring Continent. 


py 
_ 


The Harbour of Port. Rayal may well be looked upon as the Grave 5 
of our Marine Officers and Seamen; many Thoufands have periſhed * 
there by the Unhealthfalneſs-of+ the Place, or their own irregular 
Way of Life; But, according to Dr: Sloane, both the Water and Air 1 
are good, at a Diſtance from the Sea, and the intand Country of Ja- 8 
Newfoundland! Neufundland is ſituate in the Atlantic Ocean, 8 
between 47 and 52 Degrees of North Latitude, and between 55 and 
60 es of Weſt Longitude ; ſeparated” from New Britain by 
the Straits of Bellife, and from Canadi by the Bay of St. Lawrence, Li 
being 3 50 Miles long, and 200 bread: It is a barren mountainous 7 
Country, covered with Snow great Part of the Vear; but has ſeve - W 
ral commodious Harbours, and the greateſt” Cod:-fiſhery in the th 
World, upon its Coaſt. The chief Towns are Plarentia, Bones 
ua; and St. John's. NE ne i | 1 | ; | Pl 
Several hundred Ships are loaded with Fiſſi upon theſe Banks every hi 
Year, and carried to Europe: The whole Iſland was yielded te J 
Niuus by the Frenth; at the Peace of Utrecht, 17133 I fo 
There do not above four or five' hundred Families remain here in | 
Winter; the firſt Settlements were made here by the Engliſb, Arno | 
1610"; the French were permitted to-ſettle here in the Reign of King 4h 
'Barbadoes.] The Iſland of Barbadbes is ſituate in the Atlantic 1 
Ocean, in 59 Degrees of Weſt Longitude, and 13 Degrees of North | 
Latitude; being the moſt Eaſt of all the Caribber Hands ; go Miles | 
Soath-Exſt of Martinico, and 70 Miles Eaſt of St. Vincent; 25 Miles thi 
long, and 15 broad; generally a level Country, with ſome {mall _ 
Hills, and but little Wood and Corn, or Grafs. os ill 
They produce Sugar, Rum, Moloffes, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, , 
Pine-Apples, Guava s, Plantains, Oranges, Citrons, and other Tro- ore 
_ pical Fruits. | g i 
a beſt Citron-water is brought from hence. | = 85 
The chief Town is Bridge-Town, on the South-Weſt Coaſt cf * 
the Iſland. 6 | n 
A College is erected here with a Revenue for Profeſſors in the — 
ſeveral Sciences ; Colonel Codrington was the principal Benefactor. the 


The Number of white Inhabitants, are computed to be 20, ooo ond 
and of their Negro Slaves 100,000. 35 . 
They receive their Corn, Flour, Cattle, Fleſh, and ſalted Fiſh, 
from Penſylvania, and other Britiſb Northern Colonies, or from 


Ireland; and their Furniture and Cloathing from Old England. _ 
* | . i 
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Plantains, and- other Tropi 


ATT AMBRICA was 
2 have 1 Hurricanes in Amumm, bus not ſo ofen ar in 


At Real o ter Auer th they have the-canfiant T eber 


$2. Chriſtopher's.] The Iland of St. Cbriſtopbers i is ſituate in n 62 | 
firſt diſcoveted 


Degrees; Weſt Longitudet and. 17: North; Latitude; 
by Columbus, who gave it his Chriſtian Name. II is, 20 Miles long 


and 7 or how broad ; produces the greatelt Quantity of Sugar, next to 


2 a-and:Berhadpce. l;qradeces e-, and the 

Tropical Fruits. | 

A Mountain runs tho cha Middle of it, from whence there 
iſſue ſeveral Rivulets. Ihe. French were poſſeſſed of the South · ſicle 


of the: Iſland till the . 1713, when they Wan | 


to Great-Britain. 


Antegos] The-Iſland: of Antegy is — 62 Degrees: West 
Longitude, and 17 Degrees North Latitude, 60 Miles Eaſt of Sta 
a is of a cireular· Form, almoſt 20 Miles over either 

yz, and has a great many good Harbours; here the Gavernoxr of 
= Caribbee I lands uſually reſides, 3 
The Produce. is: chiefly Su er, A 
r 
but the Rains which fall 1 in the Spring, and Autumn; this they reſerve 
in Ciſterna, and, if the Rains: fail, web's are in great Diſtreſs, being 


| forced. to fetch theit freſh, Water from the neighbouring Iſlande. 


Nevis. Nevis is a little. Sugar Illand onithe; Eaſt-of St Chrifes 
pher's, from which it is divided by a very narrow Channel. 


Dominica. J. Domintea-is- a. ſmall- Iſland, in 15. 


Latitude, 30 Miles North of Martinico, but very little cultivated. 


Burbuda.]. Parbadoris Gtuatecin 18- Degrees \ Next> ativuile b 
the Inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly to the Breeding of Cattle, 


and raiſing Provifiogs, with which they ſupply, the. neighbouring | 


Iflands. 

This, Iſland is the Property of the Codrington Family, who have-a 
great Number of Negroes here, and in the Iſland of Barbados. * 
was their Anceſtor, Colonel Chrifto to Codrington, Governor an 
Captain. general of Barbagves, who, Anno 1710, gave two Plan- 
tations in Barbadoes,. and Part of Mis Iz = of Barbuda, valued at 
2000 J. per Annum, to the Society for the Propagation of the Goſ- 
pel, for the Inſtruction of the Negroes in Barbadves, and the reſt of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, in the Chriſtian Religion, and for ereQting and 
endowing the College above-mentioned in Barbadzes. 


S © BRITISH AMERICA. 

- -Anguilla.] Anguilla is fituate in 18 odd Minutes 
North Latitude Ee North-Weſt of St. Chriſtopber's; being 
about 30 Miles long, and 10 broad. i 1 5 
The Inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly to Feeding of Cattle; 
_ Planting of Indian Corn, and other Parts of Huſbandry. 


Montſerrat. | Montſerrat is fituate 30 Miles South-Weſt of Auteys 
and affords its Proportion of Sugar. 5 


Tobago. ] Tobago is ſituate in 11 Degrees odd Minutes North 
1 — hundred and twenty Miles South of Barbadbes; a fruit- 
ful Soil, capable of producing whatever the Sugar Iſlands produce. 
King Charles II. granted it to the Duke of Courland, by whoſe Au- 

. thority,-a Colony of Exgliſb and another of Dutch were ſettled 
| here ; but their Plantations were ſo harrafſed and diſturbed by the 

Caribbees of the neighbouring Continent, that they left the Iſland ; 


the Engl of Barbadoes only viſiting it ſometimes to cut Wood 


- Se. Vincent. ] St. Vincent is ſituate 60 Miles, and upwards, Weſt 
of Barbadees, and is 20 Miles long, and almoft as many broad. 


St. Lueia.] St. Lucia is near 80 Miles North-Weſt of Barbadocs; 
the Soil of theſe laſt two Iſlands is as good as that of any of the Ca- 
rilllers, and has the Advantage of good Wood: The preſent Duke 

of Mountague was at the Charge of 40, ooo J. to plant theſe Iſlands, 

about the Year 1722 ; but his People were driven from thence by 
the French of Martinico, which the Court of England did not ſeem 
to reſent or complain of to the French Court. & | 
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LUCAYA's, or BAHAMA ISLANDS; 


NITUATE between 73 and 81 Degrees W. Lon. and 21 
and 27 Degrees N. Lat. are very numerous, and 12 of them 
pretty large. Theſe were the firſt Lands diſcovered in America, by 
Columbus, Anno 1492. The Ifland of Providence is now planted 
and fortified by Great Britain, being fituate in W. Lon. 78, N: 
Lat. 25, and is 200 Miles Eaſt of the Continent of Florida: None 
of the other Iſlands are inhabited, but the Eng/// have Plantations 
on ſome of them. F 
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my R 27 D 4 or the SUMMER Wands; 


ESE Mands were ſa, ed from Summer, 

loſt by Shipgn 7 175 Anno. 169 57 he are 2 
the Atlantic Ocean, W 32 32 Degrees 20 
Minutes, 7 or 800 Miles oo = Charles 7 To Am in * Carolina; 
being a Cluſter of ſmall „in the $] of a Shepherd's Crook, 
containing 20,000 Acres, wa ed round with Rocks. 

No Part,of the World enjoys a purer ak or more temperate Cli- 
mate, or is more remarkable for Health and Plenty of Fleſh, Fiſh, 
Poultry, Frpits, Herbs, and Roots. The chief Fown'is St. George, in 
the North. Weſt Part of the Iſlands, containing 1000 Houſes, Here 
were ſine Groves of Cedar, with eychuilt their Houſes, and 
their ſwift ſailing Sloops, which they fell to the Sugar | Is 25 


welbas Providiqus. 


There care cen the Iſland, il. provided for w 
a handſome Revenue; and Doctor Berkley," Biſhop of Gieync, 


wi 


about erecting a College here, for the Education of the American In- 
Gans. No 3 are — thither. 
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FRENCH AMERICA. 


1. Canada part, Or tn 
2. Florida Part, or Loutfians. 


Pividions,&3- ona ws On 


MH 
FRENCHCANAD 4, or New France, 
according! to the French A Þ 
FAA T# A1 
5 and Extent, 
D- Ds: Mies. 4 


8 75 and 105 g. Lon. ” Cabs! 
_ and 60 UN. Lat. J Breadth 1260 


OUNDED by New Bri:ain and Britiſh Canada, North j 
by New Scotland, * ** and * York, Os | 
4 


— 
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Faſt ; by a Line drawn from the Britiſh Plantations in the Eaſt, to 
New Mexico, in the Weſt, in 39 Degrees North TONE, on the 
South ; and by unknown Lands on the Weſt, ; 


FRENCH FLORIDA or * 
| e to the French. 


Situation 47 Extent. _ 
Miles. | 
Between $0 and to Length 1500 
— Lat. 28 Breadth 666 
E U N D E D by the River * Lake of Enel on the North; 


by Carolina, on the Eaſt; 25 the Gulf * Ae, te and 
nn 3 Weſt. | 


we, 


C3 * — 


Between 28 and 39 


W 


CABN, „ EQUINOCTIAL FRANCE 


. Situation and. Extent. 
D. D. Miles. 


Between CO Jo a 54 W. Lon.) Length 300 
Between the Souitorand (I Lat.. Breadth 240 


OUNDED by Siam, on the North; by the Atlantic 
Ocean, Eaſt; by Amazonia, South; and by e Weſt; 
chief Town is Caen, W. Lon. $3» N. * 5 


k \ 


The FRENCH CARIBBEE ISLANDS 


. ae 2. N. 8 3. Deſeada. 4. Guada- 
lupe. 5. ee 6. Martinico. 7. Granade 3 and 
8. Part of H. . | 


l 


DUTCH 


3 


to 
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DUTCH AMERICA. 


Dutch ind Daniſh AMERICA. 


1. Surinam on the Continent. 
2. The Dutch Hands. 


Surinam, Part of Caribbiana. 


Situation and Extent, | 
RG N Miles, 
Between 5 and 6090 W. . : Length 300 . 


Between C 5 and 7SN. Lat. > Treadth 100 


OUNDED by the Atlantic Ocean, on the North and Faſt ; 

by Caen, and other Parts of Guiana, or Caribbiana, on the 

_ and Welt, The chief Town is Surinam, W. Lon. 56, 
Lat. 6. | 3 


The DUTCH I SLANDS are, 


| [ UR ASSOU. 2. Bonaire. 3. Aruba, near the Coaſt of 


1 Terra-firma. 4. Euftatia ; and 5 · Saba, among the Caribbee 
_ Mands. EE 


i 


DANISH AMERICA. 


| C ONSISTS only of the Iſland of St. Thomas, one of the 


Caribbees. 


Parts of America, fill poſſeſſed by the Indians. 


1. H E Countries North-Weſt of Mexico. 2. The Country 

1 of the Amazons, and the greateſt Part of Caribbiana, or 
Guiana; and Laſtly, the South Part of South America, wiz. Patago- 
nia and Terra del Fuego. Theſe are generally barren Deſart Coun- 
tries, which no Europeans have thought it worth their while to 


plant. 


Caribbiana Liniti.] Guiana, or Caribbiana, is bounded' by the 
Northern or Atlantic Ocean, on the North and Eaſt ; by the Coun- 
try of the Amazons, on the South; and by the Provinces of Granada 


and New Andalaſia, on the Weſt. It extends from the Equator = 


Nn 2 


, * 
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the gth Degree of North Latitude, and lies between 50 and 63 De- 


grees of Weſtern Lopgitude, extending twelve hundred Miles and 
upwards, lods the Arie Ockan, * from the Mouth of the 


River Oronogue, to the Mouth of che River Amazon ; ſome divide 


inland Country, 


ed of much the greateſt Part of che Inland Country. 


Rivers. ] There are p 1:6 BS of confiderable Rivers (beſides 
thoſe —_—— and the River magen) and theſe having their 
Sources in * n the South-Weſt, generally run to- 
wards Nen , 8 and f. into tlie ahtic Ocean. | 


Air asd Fact if the PIR The $24fCoaft' bf this Country is 
low, and ſubject to Inundations i in the rainy Seaſon; the Air is ex- 
temve Hot 294 5 ufheafehful, elpecially in fucif Parts of the Country as 
are Rot Heard öf the Wobds. 

The Egli had formerly ſeveral Settlements on this Coaſt, Which 

were — to the Dutch by the Treaty of Breda, in the Year 
1667 ; and the Dutch and Hauch have ſtill a 1 many Forts and 


Settlements here. 


Praduce.] There is a good Extent of Country near the Mouths of 
be Rivers, Which furniſh them with Sugar, Tobacco, Ootton, 
Hax, Skins, or "Peltry, Dying -Wodds, and ſeveral other confidera- 
ble Articles ; but I don't find thy have met with any Mines of Gold 
or Silver, which our firſt Adventurers expected. 


. Surinam. 1-. The chief Dutch Settlement is that of Surinam, fitu- 
57 5 Leagues within, the 1 57 of the ſame Name, in 6 Degrees dd 
nutes Forth Latitude ; they have given the Name of Surinam to 
all the Country about this Fortreſs, 2 ſeveral hundred Miles; And 
look upon themſelves as Sovereigns of it; and indeed theſe are the 
. oenhyrconfiderable Acquifitions the Datch have had in Americas fince 
the Portugueze drove them from Brazil, and the Englit expelled 
them from New York. 
Carenne.] The chief French 1 is that of Cayenty, ſitu- 
; ate on an lilang at the Mouth of a 'River of the fame Name, in; 
of North Latitude, above 100 Leagues, to the Northward 
© of: the River Amazon ; the Illand is about 7 Leagues long, and 3 
broad, well wooded and watered with Rivulets, and has ſeveral 
Ben Towns upon it, beſides. Villages of Inliens, 


JU. 


Sato] A Nine or ten Leagues from the Continent of Terra- 
Home, lies the, Mandi of Curafſon, or ee the moſt Northerly 


Point 


it into two Parts, calling that on the 255 Coaſt Caribbiana, and the 


Colonie: there] Sev a 3 powers have Settle- 
— on o alts of this N particularly the 
Spaniard, * TELE ke Dl, but the Natives are ert 


S Ir Sg. Se utr2 wy - 


8. $0278. 
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however, the B | 


of European Commodities, 


French and Dutch A'M E RTC ig 
point of it in 12 Degrees 40 Minutes North Latitude; there is 
Harbour on . South-Eaſt Part of the Ifland, 255 th 
Dutch have a conſiderable Town defended, by. a ſtropg Fort; 
Country is level, and feeds Abundance of Cattle; they have al 
ſome Sugar-Farms, and ſmall Plintations of Fruits and Roots; bu 
this Iſland” is not ſo much eſteemed for its Produce, as its Situation 
for Trade with the Spaniſe Heft. Indies. Formerly the Harbour was 
never without, Ships from Caribagena and Porto Bello, the Spa- 
niardi purchaſing a thouſand or fifteen hundred Negroes at a Tim 
of them, beſides great Quantities of European Commodities; bu 
Part of this 7 as of late fallen into the Hands of the Eugigs 
Juteh have ſtill a very exterfive Trade in the Spaniſh 


| od Force, from Holland, freighte 
th European Goods, to this Coaſt, from whence they malte as 
e Let the S Governors prohibic this Smag- 
ade never ſo ſeverely, the Spaniards ſtand ſo much in Neet 
an Con 2 they will run any Hazards to de: 
with the Dutch; and, as it is their common Intereſt to connive at 
this Kind of Traffic, the People cannot be very hearty in their Eg- 


deavours to prevent it. 


Granada. ] 1. Granada is ſituate in 12 Degrees North Latitude, 
about thirty Leagues South-Weſt of. Barbadoes, and, abaut the ſame 
Diſtance North of Caribhiana, or New Andaluſia ; this Iſland is 25 
Leagues in Circumference, and has ſeveral good Bays and Harbours 
ſome of which are fortified ; it is eſteemed à fruitful Soil, and we 
watered, producing Sugar, and ſuch other Plants as are found in 
the reſt of the Caribbee Iſlands; there are Abundance of very ſmall 
Illands that lie at the North End of Granada, which are called the 
Granadilla's. © | | | 


Martinico.] 2. Martinico is ſituate between 14 and 15 Degrees 
of North Latitude, and 61 Degrees of Weſterg Longitude, lying 
about forty Leagues, North-Weſt of Barbadoes; it is twenty Leagues 
in Eength, but of an unequal Breadth. The inland Part of it is hilly, 
and at a Diſtance appears like three diſtin Mountains, being ex- 
ceedingly well wateted by. numerous Riyulets which fall from the 
Hills ; and there are ſeveral commodious Bays and Harbours on the 
Coaſt, ſome of them ſo well fortified, that they bid Defiance to the 
Engliſh when they made a Deſcent here with ſeveral thouſand Men 
in the laff of lea | LR. | 


"7 omg © 3. Marigalante is ſituate in 16 Degrees North 
Latitude, a little to the South-Weſt of Guadalupe, and is about five 
Leagues in Length, and four in Breadth; it was diſcovered by Co- 
lum, in his ſecond Voyage to America, Anno 1493, and named 
by him Marigalante, or the Gallant Mary, after the Name of his 
Ship. The French began to ſend Colonies thither about the Year 


1647, and having expelled the Natives after ſeveral Years Wars, the 


Nun z French 


French remained in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Iland, the Pro 
duce of which is the ſame with the reſt of the Caribbees. | 


Guadalupe.] 4. Guadalupe, ſo named by Columbus from its 
Hills, reſembling thoſe of that Name in Spain, is ſituate in 16 
Degrees North Latitude, and 61 Degrees of Weſtern Longitude, 
about 3o Leagues North of Martinico, and almoſt as much South of 
Antego ; it is ſaid to be the largeſt of all the Caribbee Iſlands, bein 

wenty-two Leagues in Length, and half as much in Breadth at wi. 
End but almoſt cut in two by a deep Gulf, or Bay, on each Side, 
ſo that the Ends are joined together by a very narrow Iſthmus, 
This, like Martinico, abounds in Sugar, Cotton, Indigo, Ginger, 
Ec. and is in a very flouriſhing Condition; and, agreeable to the 
. Conſequence it is of to the French, they have taken Care to fortify 
it with ſeveral regular Forts and Redoubts, which were in ſo good 
à Condition when the Exg/;/þ Admiral, Bembow, made a Deſcent 

here with a conſiderable 504) of Land Forces, Anno 1702, that he 
did not think fit to attack them, though he deſtroyed a great many 
of their Plantations and open Villages. 


The French began to ſend Colonies to chis Iſland, about the Year 
1632. ; 817 En 3 


30 French and Durch AMERICA. 


Deſeada.] Deſeada, or Defiderada, the Defirable Nana, fo called 


by Columbus, becauſe it was the firſt Land he diſcovered in his ſe- 
cond Voyage to America, Anno 14933 it is ſituate about ten 
Leagues North-Eaſt of Guardalupe. 7 | 


St. Bartholomew's.] St, Bartholomew's is a ſmall Iſland about ten 


Leagues North of St. Chriftopher's, taken by the Eng/i/þ under the 
Command of Sir Timothy Thornhill, in the Year 1689, but reſtored: 
to the French at the Peace of Ry/avick, 


St. Croix.) 7. St. Croix, or Sanda Cruz, another ſmall Iſland, 
fituate in 17 Degrees, 30 Minutes, North Latitude, about 
Twenty Leagues of St, Chriſtopher's ; and has been contended 
for by the Engliſb, Dutch, Spanterds, and French, but is now in the 
- peaceable Poſſeſſion of the French W:ft-India Company, 


St. Martin'.. St, Martin's, another Iſland of no great Conſe- 


quence, belonging to the French, ſituate a little to the North - Weſt 
of St. Barthglomeny's, NT 
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Towns, | Provinces. Obantries. Quar: Longi- L 


A ters. tude. 
. 5 D. M. D. M. 
Aberdeen, Marr, Scotland, Europe 1-45 W. 57--12 N. 

Abbeville, Picardy, France, Europe 2-00 E. 50--00 N. 
Abo, Pinland, Sweden, Europe 21-30 E. 60-30 N. 
Achin, Sumatra Iſland, Aſia 93-30 E. 5-30 N. 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, Europe 26-30 E. 42--00 N. 
Agincourt, Artois, Netherlands, Europe 2-00 E. 0-35 N. 
Agra, Agra, Eaſt-India, Aſia 79-00 E. 26-20 N. 
Aix-la-Cha- juliers, Germany, Europe 5-50 E. 50-45 N. 

pelle, | | end bY 4 
Aix, Provence, France, Europe 5-25 E. 43-30 N. 
Albany, New Vork, North Amer. 74-00W. 430 N. 
Aleppo, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 37-40 E. 36-30 N. 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, Africa 31-15 E. 30-40 N. 
Ali ERs, Algiers, | Barbary, Africa 3-20 E. 36-40 N. 
Almanza, Caſtile, Spain, Europe 1-15 W. 39--00 N. 
Altena, Holſtein, Germany, Europe 10-00 E. 53--51 N. 
Amboyna, Ambey na Iſle, Eaſt-India, Afia 126-00 E. 3-40 8. 
Amiens,  Picardy, France, Europe 2-30 E. 49-50 N. 
AusTERDAM Holland, Netherlands, Europe 430 E.$2--20:N 
Ancona, Ancona, Italy, Europe 15-00 E. 4320 N. 
Andrews, St. Fife, Scotland, Europe 2-25 W. 56-20 N. 
Angiers, Anjou, France, Europe o- 30 W. 47-30 N. 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia, North Amer. 64-00W. 45-0 N. 
Anſpach, Franconia, Germany, Europe 10-36 E. 49-22 N. 
Antwerp, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4-15 E. 51-15 N. 
Antibes, Provence, France, Europe 7-00 E. 4340 N. 
Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Afia — 37-00 E. 36-00 N. 
Archangel, Dwina, 'Ruſia, © Europe 40-12 E. 64-30 N. 
Arica, Peru, South Amer. 70-20W. 18. 20 8. 

Provence, France, 


Europe 445 E. 437-4 N. 


Nan 4 


Swabia, 


lat, Eyraza Arabie Turkey, Aſia 


Biſcay, 


£7 | Tartary, 
„ Senden, Spain, Europe 
Baden, I 


— Furkey, Aſia 


Naples, 
Swabia, 
Brabant, 


DE: X. 


Countries. Quar- Longi- Latitude. 


ders. tude. 


7 D. M. D. M. 


nd, NEG — 5-50 E. 2 co N. 
Netherlands, Europe 2 -o5 E. * 20 N. 
Germany, Europe 9-00 E. 50-15 N. 


Ireland, Europe 8.-O⁵W. 53 20 N. 
Eaſt- India,; Afia . 20 - 00N, 
Nortlif Amer. SW. 30 - ON. 
Fran Europe Ad E. 43.50 N. 
Germany; Europe 11-06 E. 48-20 N. 
Guinea, Africa 4-ooW. 5 oN. 


Ruſſia, Europe TOP E. 47- 15N, 


Europe 35-00 E. 475 15 N. 


— Europe 815 E. 47 - 35 
5-36 E.47 - 4 N. 
43-00 E. 33-20 8. 
80-00W .40'- 00 8. 
83-15, E. 21- 30 N. 
10450 E. 50 15 N. 
2.00 E. 41 20 N. 
+ om Europe 5-15 E.48-40N. 
Switzerland, Europe 7-46 E. 47 - 40 N. 


German, Europe 


South 2 Amer. 


Iſland, Europe 9g+*40 E. 42 20 N. 


Eaſt-India, Aſia 106-00 E. 6-00 8. 
France, Europe 1-20 W. 43 30 8. 
Ireland, Europe 6-75 W. - 38 N. 
Turkey, Europe 21-20 E. 45 00 
Europe 22-00 E. 37 -00'N. 


101-00 E. 4 200 8. 


Ilancd, — 
Tartary, Europe 29-00 E. 46-40 N. 
Italy, Europe 15.30 E. 15 N. 


Guinea, Africa. 5-60 E. 7-30 N. 
Norway, Europe 6-00 R 60- 00 N. 
Germany, Europe 14.50 E. 52-39N. 
Switzerland; Europe 57-20 E. 45 00 N. 
Eng- Bordere, Europe -W. 55 40 N. 
— E. 30 30 N. 
Spain, Europe 9-0oW . 4; - 1 0 


Italy, Europe 1740 E. 41 - 


2 Europe 10-25 E. 48 N. 
eee ee e 5-20 E. 51-45 N. 
a Europe 11-40 E. 44595 N. 
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52-00 E. 47 oN. 
Turkey, Europe 24-15 E. 38. oO N. 


7-26 E. 3845 N. 
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- Towns, W 


— France, Europe 
| — Ifte; Eaſt-Indja; Aſia 
_ Cologn, Germany, 

Borneo Iſte, Eaſt-India, Aſia 

Maſſachuſets, N. England, Amer. 


Cape Horn, Delbege Ile, Patagonis, 6, am. 


X.. 


Longit. Latitude. 
D. M. D M. 

1-30 E. 50-40 N. 
72-00 E. 19-30 N. 


Europe: 7-50 E. 50-35 N. 
11.30 R A 30 N. 


7 W. 42-24N; 


Bourdeaux, Guienne, France, Europe 00-40W. 44-50N. 
Bourbon, Luyonois, France, Europe 3.46 E. 46-33 N. 
Brandenburg, Brandenburg; Germaag Europe 13-006 E. 5225 N. 
Breda; Brabznt, Netherlands, Europe 4-40 E. 51-49 N. 
Bremen, Low. Saxony, Germany, Europe 8.20 E. 53-25 N. 
Breſlaw, Silefia, Bohemis, Europe 17.00 E. 5#-r5'N: 
Breſt, Bretany, France, Europe 4-30W. 48-25 N. 
Brihuega, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 3-20 W. 41-00'N: 
Bri Barbadoes iſle, Nortn Amer. 59 οο W. 13 0 N. 
Brill, Voorn Iſſe- Holland, Europe mY E. 51 50 N. 
Briſac, Swabia, Germany, Europe 7-15 E. 48 ON. 
Briſtol, Somerſet, England, Europe 2-40 W. 31 30 N. 
Bruges; Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3. 5 E. 51-16N: 
Brunfwic, Saxony, Germany, Europe 10-40 E. 5 % N. 
Raosssls, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4+ 6 E. 517 N. 
Bday Hungary Lower, Europe 19-20 E. 47-40 N. 
Boewos La Plata, South Amer. 6 oο.. . 8. 
„ Bithynia, Turkey, Aſia 29 00 E. 40. ex. 
BJ +27 
(CAchao, Tonquin, | Faſt- India, Afia 105-00 E. 2. 30 N. 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe 6-40W. 36 30 N. 
Cagliari, Sardinia Iſland, Europe 9:12 E. 39. 00 N. 
Cano Tower Egypt, Africa 33-00 E. 30. 00 N. 
"GraAnD, , be 
Calas, Pieardy, France, Europe 20 E. 31. oo N. 
Calecut, Malabar, Eaſt India, Aſia 75-00 E. 1. 20 N. 
Cambodia, Siam, Eaſt-India, Afa 104-00 E. 12. 30 N. 
Cimbray, Cambray, Netherlands, Europe 3-15 E. 5&_rg5 N. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeſh. England. Europe cos 5 E. 52 15 N. 
Cambridge Maſfachuſets, N. England, Amer. 40+ 4W. 42 00 N. 
New, | 
Candia, Candia Iſland, Afia 25-00 E. 38. 30 N. 
Cindy, Ceytone Iſland, Afia 79-00E. 8 00N. 
Canſo; Nova Scotia, North, Amer. 62-00W. 46 o N. 
Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe 1-15 E. 51 16 N. 
CanTon, Canton, China, Aſia 1722-30 E. 23_25N. 
Cape of Good Caftrariny Hottentots, Africa 16-20 E. 34.30 8. 
„Hope, rf | 
Cie Coal Guinea, Gold Coaſt, Afriea 00-60 bx 
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Towns. Provinces. ' Countries. Quart. Longi- Latitude, 
** T went k D. M. D. D. To 
„ Naples, Italv, urope 15-00 E. 41 20N; 
Carelſcroon, Bleking, Sweden, Europe 15-00 E. 4 5 
Carlifle, Cumberland, England, Europe 2-30 W. 54-45 N. 
Carthagenay Murcia, Spain, Europe 1 OW. 37-40 N. 
CarTHa- Carthagena, Terra - firma, 8. Am. 77 - OOOW. 11-00N. 


- GENA, | | | 
Carthage, Tunis, Barbary, Africa g- oo E. 36-30N. 
Caſal, : Montferrat, Italy, Europe 8-55 E. 33 
Caſſel, Hleſſe-caſſel, Germany, Europe 9-20 E. 5 20 N. 


Caſtiglione, Mantua, Italy, Europe 11-00 E. 45-15 N. 
Cayenne, Caribbiana, South Amer. 53- OW. 5 oN. 


Ceuta, Fez, Morocco, Africa. 6- 3z0 W. 35 50 N. a 

Chagre, Darien, South Amer. 82-00W. 9. 50 N. 
» Savoy, Italy, Europe 5-45 E. 45-40 N. | 

os Load Carolina, North Amer. 79- OW. 32-30N, ] 

OWN, 93 | 5 

1 Civita Vecch. Pope's Territ. Italy, Europe 12-30 E. 42. oo N. ] 

| Cleeve, —' Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 5-36 E. 51-40N. ] 

Cochin, | Malabar, Faſt-India, Afia 75-00 E. g- 30 N. } 

Cologn, * Cologn, 2 Germany, Europe | 6- 40 E. 50 50 N. ; I 

Columbo, Ceylone, Faſt-India,  Afia 978-00 E. 7-00N. , | 

Compoſtella, Gallicia, Spain, Europe g- 15 W. 43-00N. I 

Coni, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 7- 30 E. 44-25N. I 

Conſtance, - Swabia, Germany, Europe 9 12 E. 47-37N. E 

ConsTANnT1-Romania, Turkey, Europe 29-15 E.41-30N. : 

HOPE, © 4. N 15 a | 
Corzxna- | Zeland, Denmark, Europe 13-00 E. 55· 40 N. 
gen, i i 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe 23-00 E. 37- 30 N. 


* Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 8 25 W. 51-4o N. 
| Corunna, Galicia, Spain, Europe - OW. 43-10N, 
Courtray, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3 10 E. 50-48 N. 

Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 19 30 E. 50. oo N. 
Cremona, Cremoneſe, Milan, Europe 10. 30 E. 45-00N. 

Creſſy, Picardy, France, Europe 2 co E. 50- 20 N. 


YO. Peru, South Amer. 70-o00W. 13-0co 8. 
TyAcca, Bengal. Eaſt-India, Aſia 89-00 E. 23-30 N. 

” Damaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 37 20 E. 33-15N. 
Dantzick, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 19- 00 E. 54-00 N. 
Delft, Flolland, Netherlands, Europe 4 5 E. 52 N. 
'DeLLY, Delly, Eaſt-India, Afia 79-00 E. 28-coN. 
Delos, ; Cyclades, Turkey, Europe 25 50 E. 37-26N. 


Delphos, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 22- 15 E. 38-30N. 
Deuxponts, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 7 15 E. 49-25N. 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, Aſia 51 O0 E. 41-15 N. 
Dettingen, Wetteravia, Germany, Europe 8-45 E. 50 8N- 
Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 1 15 E. 49.5 N. 
| owns. 
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e. ters. tude. 

N. 15 F | | D. M. D. M. 

N. Dou ix co St. Hiſpaniola, Ifland Amer. 70-ooW. 18-20N. 

N. Dort, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4-40 E. 51-47N. 

N. Dover, | Kent, England, Europe 1-25 E.;1-10N. 

N. Doway, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-00 E. 50-25N. 

* DaksDbEN, Saxony, Germany, Europe 13-36 E. 51-00N. 

N Drogheda, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 6-30W. 53-45N. 

N. - Drontheim, Drontheim, Norway, Europe 10-30 E. 64-00N. | 

N. DunLin, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 6-25W.53-16N. ; 

N. Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 2-20 E. 51-00N. | 

N. Durazzo, Albania, Turkey, Europe 20-10 E. 4137 N. \4 

N. Duſſeldorp, Berg, Germany, Europe 6-20 E.;1-15N. 1 

N. | b | ' EI ; | 

N. 1 | | | * 4 

N. Ckeren, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4-14 E. 51 - 23 N. ; 
_ Edghill, Warwickſhire England, Europe 1-26 E.52- MN. i 
EpinBUuRGH, Lothian, Scotland, Europe 43-ooW.'56-00N. \ 
Egra, Bohemia prop Bohemia, Europe 12-22 E. 50-10 N. 5 
Elbing, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 20-00 E. 54-1 N. 0 


Embden, Embden, Germany, Europe 6-45 E. 53 40 N. 


f Epheſus, lonia, Natolia, Aſia 27-40 E. 37. N. 1 
Erzerum, Turcomania, Turkey, Afia - 41-00 E. 40-00N: * 
Erfurt, Saxony, Germany, Europe 11- 6 E.51-00N. b 


Eſſeck, Lower Hungary, Europe 20- 8 E. 46-00N. 
Eſcurial, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 4- SW. 40-4 N. 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 340 W. 59-44N. 
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FAlkirk, Sterling, Scotland, Europe 3.48 W. 56. oN. 

Fzg, St, New Mexico, Amer. 109-00W. 36-00N. 
Ferrara, Romania, Italy, Europe 12- 5 E. 44- oN. 
Ferrol, Gallicia, < pam Europe 8-40W. 43- 30 N. f 
Fx z, Fez, orocco, Africa . 6-oo0W, 33-30N. hf 
Final, Genoa, Italy, Europe g- oo E. 44-30N, ˖ 
Flerus, Namur, Netherlands, Europe 4-30 E. 50-33 N. 
Flokence, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 12-15 E. 43-30N. 


Fluſhing, Zeland, Netherlands, Europe 3-25 E. 51-30N. I 
Fontenoy, FHainault, Netherlands, Europe 3-20 E. 50-39N. 
Fontarabia, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 1-35W. 43-20N. 
Frankfort, Weteravia, Germany, Europe 7-30 E. 50-10N: 
Frankfort, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 15-00 E. 52-22N. 
Frankendal, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 8-15 E. 49-30N: 
Frederica, Georgia, Carolina, Amer. 81-3oW. 31-00N. 
Friburg, Friburg, Switzerland, Europe 6-55 E. 46-50N. 
Friburg, Swabia, Germany, Europe 7-40 E. 48-12N. 
Frentiniac, Canada, North Amer. 77-00W. 43-20N. 
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Towns. Provinces. Countries. Quart. Longi- Latitude. 
8 | D. N 


N les, Italy, Europe 15 k. 41 - 20N; 


Bleking, Sweden, Europe 15-00 E. c6-20N. 
Cumberland, England, Europe — 30 W. — 45 N. N 
Murcia, Spain, . Europe 1-05W. 37 40 N. a 
Carthagena, Terra - firma, 8. Am. 77 - OW. 11-00N. | 
Tunis, Barbary, Africa - oo E. 36. 30 N. ] 
Montferrat, Italy, Europe 9— 35 E. ay ] 
Heſſe-caſſel, Germany, Europe 9 20 E. 51-20N. ] 
Mantua, Italy, Europe 11-00 E. 45-15 N. ] 
Caribbiana, South Amer. 53-ooW, 5-00N. I 
K Morocco, Africa. 6- 30 W. 35 50 N. 1 
Darien, South Amer. 82-œOW. 9-50N. 
. Chamberry, Savoy, Italy, Europe 5-45 E. 45-40 N. 
te Carolin, North Amer. 79-ooW. 32 30 N. ] 
OWN, 7 1 8 . 72 2 
Civita Vecch. Pope's Territ. Italy, - Europe 12-30 E. 42. oo N. E 
Cleeve, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 5-36 E. 51-40 N. : 
Cochin, Malabar, Faſt-India, Afia 75-00 E. 9-3oN. E 
Cologn, Cologn, Germany, Europe 6-40 E. 50. 50 N. E 
Columbo, Ceylone, Faſt-India, Afia 98-00 E. 7-00N. |, E 
Compoſtella, Gallicia, Spain, Europe 9-15 W. 43-00N. E 
Coni, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 7-30 E. 44-25N. E 
Conſtance, © Swabia, Germany, Europe 9 12 E. 47-37N. E 
Cons rANTI- Romania, Turkey, Europe 29-15 E. 41-30 N. E 
ern, | | F | 1 1 3 E 
Cor ExxA- Zeland, Denmark, Europe 13-00 E. 55 · 40 N. 
een, i Deas. 
Corinth, | Morea, Turkey, Europe 23-00 E. 37-30N. F 
Cork, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 8 25 W. 51-40 N. 
Corunna, Galicia, Spain, Europe g- coW. 43 10 N. Fe 
Courtray, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-10 E. 50-48N. Fi 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 19- 30 E. 50-00N. F. 
Cremona, Cremoneſe, Milan, Europe 10. 30 E. 45 -00N. Fi 
Creſly, Picardy, France, Europe 2- co E. 50- 20 N. Fl 
oh Peru, South Amer. 70-o00W. 13 -O 8. 5 
Acca, Bengal, Eaſt- India, Aſia 89 - co E. 23-30 N. Fo 
=” Damaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia 37 20 E. 33-15N. Fo 
Duantzick, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 19- 00 E. 54-00N. Fr 
Delft, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4- 5 E. 52 N. Fr 
'DeLLY, - Delly, Eaſt-India, Aſia 579 00 E. 28-coN. | Fr 
Delos, , Cyclades, Turkey, Europe 25-50 E. 37-26N. Fri 
Delphos, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 22- 15 E. 38-30N. Fri 
Deuxponts, - Palatinate, Germany, Europe 7-15 E. 49-25N Fr 
Derbent, Dagilſtan, Perſia, - Aſia 51-00 E. 41-15 N. Fr 


Dettingen, Wetteravia, Germany, Europe 8-45 E. 50- & N. 


Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe 1 15 E. 49-55N. 
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1 88 wk. 77. 
ls 11 i | D. M. D. M. 
Dou ix co St. Hiſpaniola, Iſland Amer. 70-00W. 18-20 N. 
Dort, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4-40 E. 51-47N. 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe 1-25 E.51-10N, 
Doway, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-00 E. 50-25N. 
DaEsDEN, Saxony, Germany, Europe 13-36 E. 51-00N. 
Drogheda, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 6-30 W. 53-45N. 
Drontheim, Drontheim, Norway, Europe 10-30 E. 64-00N. 
Dusrin, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe 6-25W. 53-16N. 
Dunkirk, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 2-20 E. 51-00N. 
Durazzo, Albania, Turkey, Europe 20-10 E.41-37N. 
Duſſeldorp, Berg, Germany, Europe 6-20 E. 51 15 N. 
. 1 
Ckeren, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4-14 E. 51 - 23 N. 
—Edghill, Warwickſhire England, Europe 1-26 E. 52 N. 
ED IX RBURORH, Lothian, Scotland, Europe z. oo W. 56- œοοNN. 
Egra, Bohemia prop Bohemia, Europe 12-22 E. 50-10 N. 
Elbing, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 20-00 E. 54-1 5 N. 
Embden, Embden, Germany, Europe 6-45 E. 53 40 N. 
Epheſus, lonia, Natolia, Aſia 27-40 E. 37 N. 
Erzerum, Turcomania, Turkey, Afia - 41-00 E. 40- N. 
Erfurt, Saxony, Germany, Europe 11- 6 E. 51-00N. 
Eſſeck, Lower Hungary, Europe 20- 8 E. 46-00N. 
Eſcurial, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 4- SW. 40-40 N. 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England, Europe 3-4oW. 50-44 N. 
FAlkirk, Sterling, Scotland, Europe 3.48 W. 56. oN. 
Fe, St. New Mexico, Amer. 109-00W. 36-00N. 
Ferrara, Romania, Italy, Europe 12- 5 E. 44- oN. 
Ferrol, Gallicia, Spain, Europe 8-40 W. 43 30 N. 
Fx z, Fez, Morocco, Africa G-. 33-30N. 
Final, Genoa, Italy, Europe g- oo E. 44-30N, 
Flerus, Namur, Netherlands, Europe 4-30 E. 50-33 N. 
Froxg Ne, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 12-15 E. 43-30 N. 
Fluſhing, Zeland, Netherlands, Europe 3-25 E. 51-30N. 
Fontenoy, FHainault, Netherlands, Europe 3-20 E. 50. 30 N. 
Fontarabia, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 1-35 W. 43-20 N. 
Frankfort, Weteravia, Germany, Europe 7-30 E. 50- io N. 
Frankfort, Brandenburg, Germany, Europe 15-00 E. 52-22 N. 
Frankendal, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 8-15 E. 49-30 N. 
Frederica, Georgia, Carolina, Amer. 81-30 W. 31-00N. 
Friburg, Friburg, Switzerland, Europe 6-55 E. 46-50N. 
Friburg, Swabia, Germany, Europe 7-40 E. 48-12N. 
Frentiniac, Canada, North Amer. 77-00W. 43-20N. 
Towns, 


—_— * " i _— 
—= = — > S A 2 8 
Pay” ' \ A 1 — 2 


: 

0 
ni 
4 


F W D & N 
So © Provinces: Countries. © Quar-. Longi- Latitude. 


| _ ters, _— 
1 M. D. M. 
25 ON Jn 7 * 25 E. 51. 10 N. q 
| urge Swa ia, man uro 8. E. 
2 1 Ys. | In -30 E. 47 50 N. 4 
e eee I 
„ Romanis.” | HR eve 205 E, 40 * 4 
x Gelderland, Netherlinds, Europe 6-00 E.51-35N, 4 
G Gate 57>.) Italy; - Europe 6-00 E. 45. 20 N. 4 
GENOA, ps Genoa, : Ttaly, Europe : 9, 30 E. 44 30 N. 1 
Ghent, 3 D | Netherlinds „Europe 3-36 E. 51 - CON, 
Gibraltar, | Andaluſjz, Spain, Europe 6-o9W. 36. oN. 
ö Catalonia, Spam, Europe 235 E. 42. O0 N. 1 
Glaf. Chydſdale, Scotland, Europe 4 8 W. 55. 50 N. I 
Gare Great Poland, Poland, Europe 18 O0 E. 53 - ON. 7 


Goa, 2 Malabar, Faft- Indiz, Afia 73 29 E. 15 20 N. 
pmbron, - Parfiltan, Perſi,, Aſa 55. 30 E. 27 30 N. 
pftenburg,, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 11-30 E. 58-coN. 

S " Granadz,, Spain, Poroße 3. 4 W. 35 15 N. 
xenoble,  Dauphine, _ France, Europe 528 $4 45 - 12N. 


Grodno; Lithuania, Poland, Europe 34 3 40 N. 
| Groningen, e Netherlands Earp E. 53-20N, 
*. H. 2 


7 eb, Holland | Netbertelk Furone 4-00 E. $2» 10N, 


- Haerlem, Hollan S Netherlands, Europe 4 10 E. 52. 20N. 
Hamburgh, Holſtein, © Germany, Europe 9-40 E. 54 :00N. 

Hanover, Saxony, Germany, Europe 9-35 E.52-32N. 
| au, Weteravia, Germany, Europe 8-45 E. 50-12N. 


Wanna, Cuba I Iland, Amer. 84 - 00W. 23. oo N. 
idelburg,. Talatinate, Germany, Europe 8. 40 E. 49 20 N. ; 
elena, St. Helens lis Tland, * Africa 6 30 W. 16. 00S. 


„ err 


er Tranſylvania E urope 24-00 E. 46 32 N. 
I Hildeſh un, Germany, Evrope -10'- 00 E. 52 17 N. 
d Sabin, Germany, | Earope 9-50 K. 43 20N. 


apaic land. Amer. 75-30W. 18. 20N, 


uba ' _Mand, Amer. 76 zo W. 20. oo N. 
Chili, South © Amer, 77 co,. 34 oo08. 


uEs Tou james County, Virginia, Amer. 75 O,. 37. zo N. 
KUSALEM Paleſtine, Turkey, Aa 536-09 E. 32 oo N. 
adt, Bavaria, Germany, Nahe 11 - 39 E: 48 45N. 

; Auſtria, Germany, urope 11 -26 E. 47-12N, 
Tracagem, Perfia, Aſia 50. 00 E. 32 zo N. 
Weires, Getmany, Europe 6- oo E. 59-5 5N, 


 SSwSwBS Fer 


2 ä 
21 1 1 . 
hs | Towns, 


. 
| e Countries. Quar- Longi- . Latitude, 
3 ters. tude. 
* A A, 20. 48 

5 Aminie, odolia, Poland, Europe 26-30 E. 48-00.N. 
. * Crim ** Tartary, | f 37-00 E,; E. 8. N 55 N. 
. alben Kexholm,  -- Ruſſia, Europe 3 

Kingſton, Jamaica, : American Ille, | 5 _— 1730 N. 
| Kiof, _ÞJUkrain, Ruſſia, Europe 430430 E..51:90.N. 
|. d e | Ireland, Europe $8-20W.,51-32N. 
. Koningsburg ungh Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 21,00 E. 54:49 N. 
N Koniogſeck, Swabia, hy Germany, Europe . 9-23 E. 47559! N. 
J. i» als ; 
: j[;Andau, "Alſace, ...,, Germany, Europe 8.00 E. 1743. 
. Leghorn Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 11-00 E. 43:30 N. 
7 Leipfic, Saxony, Germany, Europe 12440 E. 51:20 N. 
. -Lemburg, Red Ruffia, - Poland, Europe 24.00 E. 40 00 N. 
. -Leopolditadt, Upper Hungary, Europe .18-06 E. 48:55 N. 
q Lepanto, Achaia, Turkey, Europe 23.00 E. 38700 N. 
q Lewarden, Frieſland, Netherlands, Europe 5735 E. 53:20 N. 
7 -Leyden, Holland, Netherlands, Europe 400 E,;52-12N. 
7 Lizce, Liege,. | Weſtphalia, , Europe 5:36 E., 50.40 N. 
I Lina, Linda, Peru, S. Amer 76-00W. 12-30+S. 
; Limburg, Limburg, Netherlands, Europe 606 E. $0137 | 

Limeric, Munſter, Ireland, Europe 8,30 W. 52-3 Tal 
7 Lintz, Auſtria, Germany, Europe 14-00 E. 48-1 N. 
. Liſle, Flanders, Netherlands, 2 30 E. 5 οπτι -N. 
7 -E1zBon, Eſtremadura, Portugal, Europe 1 38 45 N. 
- Lopov, Middleſex, England, Europe oo-oOοο 51-30 N. 
. Londonderry, Ulſter, Ireland, Europe 7r40W. 54:52 N. 
T -Loretto, Popes territor. Italy, Europe .15-00 E..43-15 N. 
T Lovis- Cape Breton, Iſland, Amer. 6130 W. 46-58 N. 
| - BOURG. 
7 Lablin, Little Poland, Poland, Europe 22-1 5 E, 1-30 N. 
J. Lubeck, Holſtein, Germany, Europe 10735 E. 54:20 N. 
I Lucern, Lucern, Switzerland, Europe 8-12 E. 47-0 N. 
a Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Europe 6-08 E. 49745 N. 

Lyons, .Lyonois, France, Europe +4755 E.,45-59N. - 
8 Maid, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 4-15 W. 40.36 N. 
bc Mae- Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 5-40 E. $9-5 5N. 
J. | 1 4 
J. Magdeburg, Saxony, . Germany, Europe od E. 571 15 ; 
I Mahon Port, Minorca, Iſland, Europe ob E. 39-50 N. 
© Majorca, "Mzjorca Iſle, Spain, Europe 230 E. 39730 N. 
J. Malo, St. Bretany, France. Europs z-OοW. 48. 40 N 
J. lacca, Malacca, Eaft-Indiz,  Afia 10-00 E. 2-30 N. 
1 Malaga, Granada, pain, Europe 445 W. 36-40 N. 


Malta, Malta Ie Mediterranea Europe 15-00 E. 765 


N 1 . 
15, 1 


MAxrua, Mantua, Italy, Europe 

Marpurg, Heſſe, _ Germany, Europe 
Marſeilles, Provence, France, Europe 
Martinico, Martinicolſle, Weſt-Indies, Amer. 
Maſſa, Maſſa Carara, Italy, Europe 
Mzecca, Mecca, Arabia, Aſia 
Mentz, Mentz, Germany, 
Meſſina, Sicily, _ Iſland, Europe 
Metz, Lorrain, Germany, Europe 
Mrxico, Mexico, North Amer. 
MiLan, Milaneſe, Italy, Europe 
Mittan, Courland, Poland,” Euro 

Mocho, Mocho, Arabia Felix, Aſia 
Movptna, Modena, Italy, Europe 
Mons, Hainault, Netherlands, Europe 
Montpelier, Languedoc, France, urope 

Moscow, Moſcow, Ruſſia, Europe 

MNc-o“cuſul, Meſopotamia, Turkey, Aſia 

"Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 

1 9 ns, | „ Germany, urope 
N. | 

N Amur, Namur, Netherlands, Europe 
Nancy, Lorrain, Germany, Europe 

Nants, Bretany, France, Europe 

Nanking, Nanking, China, Aſia 
Narrzs, Lavoro, Italy, - Europe 
Narva, _ Livonia, Ruſſia, Europe 
Narbonne, Languedoc, France, Europe 
Naſſau, Upper Rhine, Germany, Europe 
Niſmes, Languedoc, France, Europe 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, Europe 
' Norkopping, Gothland, Sweden, Europe 
. Franconia, Germany, Europe 
| O Sr Tartary, Turkey, Europe 

Olmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe 

Oliva, Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 
Onſpach, See Anſpach. f 
Orange, Provence, France, Europe 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, Africa 
Orbitello, Del Preſidii, Tuſcany, Europe 
Ormus, Ormus Iſle, Perfia, Aſta 


| 3-33 E. 
E. '43- 37N. 
55˙45 N. 

36-00 N. 


i- Latitude. 


nn 
- $1-10N, 


45-20N, 
. 5$0-40N. 
43-15 N. 
14 30 N. 
4355 N. 
E. 21-20 N. 
. 50-00N, ; 
. 38-30N. 
49-16 N. 
- 20-00N. 
» 45-25N, 
- $6-40N, 
. 13-00N, 
-  44-45N. 


50-34 N. 


52-00 N. 
48-05 N. 


5o- 30 N. 
. 48-44N. 


47-15N. 


- '32-00N, 
- 41-c0N, 
. | 59-00N, 
. 43-18N, 
oz N. 


43-40 N. 


52-40 N. 
58-20 N. 


. 49-30N- 


E. eo. 
40.40 N. 
| 54-20N. 


- 44-10N. 


36-30N. 


4230 N. 
A 777K. 


Towns. 
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by yo Py ins ry bY od ior bored ber” ken - 


Porto- Rico, Porto- Rico, 


MN » 1 


Towns. Provinces. |. Countries. Quar- 
FI | IN; oy ters. 
Orſowa,  Temeſwaer, Temeſwaer, Europe 
Ofnabrug, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 
Oftend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 
Otranto, Naples, Italy, Europe 
Oudenard, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 
Oxford, Oxfordſhire, England, Europe 

Aon. | | | 
PAdua, Venice, Italy, Europe 
Paita, Peru, South Amer. 
PaLER Mo, Mazara, Sicily Iſle, Europe 
Palmyra, - Syria, Turkey, Aſia 
Pampeluna, Navarre, Spain, Europe 
Panama, Darien, Terra -firma, Amer. 
Parts, Iſle of France, France, Europe 
Parma, -— Parmeſan; Italy, Europe 
paſſau, Bavaria, Germany, Europe 
Pavia, Milaneſe, Italy, Europe 
PE u, Pegu, Eaſt- India, Aſia 
PexinG, | Peking, China, Afia 
Perſepolis, Iracagem, Perſia, Aſia 
Perth, Perth, | Scotland, Europe 
Peterborough, Northamp- England, Europe 

„ tonſhire, . | 
PETERS- Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe 

BURG, 1 9s 
Petitguaves, Hiſpaniola Ifland, Amer. 
PHILADEL- Penſylvania, North Amer. 

PHIA, | 
Philippi, Macedonia, Turkey, Europe 
Philipſburg, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 
_ Placentia, Parmeſan, Italy, Europe 
Pignerol, | Piedmont, Italy, Europe 
Pita, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 
Piſcataway, N.Hampſhire, North Amer. 

Placentia, Eſtremadura, Spain, Europe 
Plata, Plata, South Amer. 
Plymouth, Devon, England, Europe 
Poictiers, Poictou, France, Europe 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt-India, Aſia 
Portalegre, Alentejo, Portugal, Europe 
Port ! Grient, Bretany, France, Europe 
forto, or Entreminh») Portugal, Europe 

Oporto Douro | 

Porto- Bello, Darien, Terra - firma, Amer. 

Porto- Cavallo Caracos, Terra-firma, Amer. 


Iſland, Amer. 


X 

Longi- Latitude. 
tude. 

D. M. D. M. 

22-00 E. 45 30 N. 
7-40 E. 5231 N. 
2-45 E. 51 15 N. 
19-15 E. 40-12 N. 
2-50 E. 51-15 N. 
1-15 E. 51-45 N. 


12-15 E. 45-30 N. 
80-00W. 5 00 8. 
13-00 E. 38-30 N. 
39-00 E. 33-00 N. 

1-30 W. 43-15 N. 
82-00, W. g-oO N. 

2-25 E. 48. 50 N. 
11-00 E. 44-45 N. 
13-30 E. 48 30 N. 

9-40 E. 45 15 N. 
97-00 E. 17 30 N. 


111-00 E. 40- 00 N. 


54-00 E.30-30 N. 
;3-10W, 56-25 N. 
0-15 E. 52-33 N. 


31-00 E. 60-00 N. 


76.00W. 18 5 N. 
74-00W.40-50 N. 


25-00 E. 41 · O N. 
8-16 E. 49-48 N. 
10-25 E. 45 ON. 


7-15 E. 4445 N. 


11-15 E. 4336 N. 


70-00W. 43 - 35 N. 
6-00W.,39-45 N. 
66-30W. 22 - 30S. 
4-27W. 50-26 N. 
oo-15 E. 46-40 N. 
80-00 E.12-27 N. 
8-00W. 39-20 N. 
3-I5W.47-42 N. 
g-ooW. 41-10 N. 


 $82-00W. 10-00 N. 


67-30W.10-30 N. 
6;-00W. 18-00 N. 
| Towns, 
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N 
Por Roxalamaica Iſland, 


Port-Royal, Soutb Carolina, 
TFortst- Marys Andaluſia, Spain, 
Portſnouth, Hampſhire, England, a 


Potoſi, Los Charcas, Peru, 
Pxagve, © © Bohemia, 
: Crim- Tartary, 


Pane, Upper 
Preton, Pancaſhire, England, 


-Pultowa, Ukrain, Ruſſia, 
N isbut 5 Georgia, El 
Fyrmont, Lyppe, Germany, 
W 
WUrzze, French Canada, 
#.4 Penn, 


ters. tude. 
| DD. M. 


Amer. 77 oo. 17.30 N. 
Amer. So eoW. 31 =45'N. 


Europe 56 -; W. 36 32 N. 


Europe 4 - -6W. 50-48 N. 
Amer. 67 -06W. 22-00 8. 
12 *Evrope 14 20 E. 50 oN. 


Europe 37 · 40 E. 46-40 N. 
Europe 17 30 E 48-20 N. 
Europe 232 W. 53-45 N. 
Europe 35 00 E. 50 oO N. 


S. Carolina, Amer. 81 OW. 31-45 N. 


Europe N E-'52 OoON. 


N. Am. v4 OW. 47-35 N. 
8. Am. 78 OοW,. oo - 30 8. 


Hungary, Europe 18 00 E. 4800 N. 


. 1 „ England, Europe 1 22 E. 51-20 N. 
Kaſtadt, Swabia, Germany, Europe 8. O00 E. 48-45 N. 


Germany, 
31.2 Italy, . 


Bavaria, 


Italy, 
Italy, 
- France, 
Ruſſia, 
_ Iſland, 
Ruſſa, 
France, 
| - England, 
: Guienne, _ France, 
- Pope's Territ Italy, 
Holland, 
Rouen, Ks N 1 France, 
*Rypen, Jutland, Denmark, 
GAguntum, Valencia, Spain, 
or ä 
dro, | | 
E Upper Egypt, 


France, 


Europe 12. 5 E. 49- oN. 
Europe 1:3 -00 E. 44- 30 N. 
Europe 11 +00 E. 44-457 N. 


Europe 15. 50 E. 38 28 N. 


Europe 1 45 W. 48 5 N. 
Europe 24 O E. 59 -00'N. 
Aſia 298 0 E. 36- 20 N. 


Europe 24 00 E. 57 oo N. 


Europe 1 SW. 46. 7 N. 
Europe o-34 E. 51 22 N. 


Europe 1 oo W. 46- Oo N. 
Europe 13 O00 E. 4145 N. 
Netherlands, Europe -4 20 E. 52. o N. 


Europe 1 - 6 E. 49-30. 
Europe 9 E. 55 30 N. 


Netherlands, Europe 4-40 E. 52 8 N. 


o- 40. 39-35 N. 


Africa 32-20 E. 25 -coN. 
Euere e. 360. 45-50N- 
Towns. 
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Switzerland, Europe 
O o 


„ = n « 
n. wanne Countries. Quar- Longi- Latitude. 
ters. tude. | 
D. M. D. M. 
1 | n PRu Spain, | Europe 1. 6-10W. 44-00 N. 
SaLAxkA- Ratſcia, Sclavonia, Europe 21-00 E. 45 - -20;N. 
7 MEN: ... >. 
Salerno, - '// Naples, Tealy, | Europe 15- 20 E. 40- N. 
S$alisbury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe 1-55 W. 51 6 N. 
Falle, Pen, Morocco, Africa |. 7-00W. 34 oo N. 
Salonichi, Ty Turkey, Europe 24-00 E. 41 -.08N. 
Saltsburg, Bavaria, rmany, Europe | -13-co E 47-45 N. 
SAMARCAND, Usbec, Tartaxy, Aſia 66-00 E. 40-n0N. 
Samaria, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia 38.00 E. 32-40N. 
Samos, Samos Ile, | Torkey, Alia ap- 30 E. 37 30 N. 
Sandwich, Kent, England, Europe 120 E. 51-20N. 
daragoſſa, Arragon, Spain, Europe 1-15 W. 41-32 N. 
$Sardam,- Hlelland, Netherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 52-8 N. 
Savanna, Georgia, Carolina, Amer. 81-20W. 32-goN. 
Savona, Genoa, Italy, Europe 9.00 E. 4425 N. 
Scalloway, Shetland Iſtes, Europe 1- 5 E. 6112 N. 
Scanderoon, Syria, Turkey, 37· oo E. 36 - 15 N. 
Scarborough, Yorkſhire, England, 00-00 5418 N. 
Scaff Scaff houſe, Switzerland, 8-40 E. 47 42 N. 
Schellenberg, Bavaria, Germany, 11-00 E. 48-45 N. 
dchenechtida, New York, North 72-30 W. 42 30 N. 
Schiras, Farſiſtan, Perſia, 530 E. 30. ON. 
Scone, ; Perth, Scotland, 3-15 W. 56-28 N. 
Sebaſtian, St. Biſeay, Spain, i-;oW. 43-35 N. 
Sedan, Champain, France, 4-45 E. 49-45 N. 
Segovia, Old Caſtile, Spain, pe 4-35 W. 4160 N. 
benef, © Fainault, Netherlands, Europe 4-10 E. So- 26 N. 
Seſtos, Romania, Turkey, urope 27-30 E. 40- oN. 
Seville, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe -6-00W. 37 - 15 N. 
Shaftsbury, Dorſetſhire, England, Europe 2-20W.51- UN. 
Sheffield, * Yorkſhire, England, ope 1-20W. 53-26N, 
Shields, Durham, England. Europe 1. oo. 58 ON. 
Sherbro, Guinea, Africa, 11-00W. 6-ooN. 
Sheerneſs, Kent, England, Europe oo-50 E. 51-25 N. 
Shrewsbury, Shropſhire, England. Europe 2-46 W. 52-46N. 
Stau, Siam, Eaſt-India, Aſia 101-00 E. 14. 30 N. 
diden, © Arabia Deſerta, Aſia 42-15 E. 21-20N. 
Slenna, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe 12-30 E. 43-20 N. 
Sion, Valais, Switzerland, Europe 7-20 E. 46-15 N. 
dleſwick, South Jutland, Denmark, Europe 9-45 E. 54-45 N. 
Sluys, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 3-15 E. 51 18 N. 
yrna, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia 27-00 E. 37-30N. 
Soiſſons, ſle of France, France, Europe 3-21 E. 49 28 N. 
dolothurn, Soleure, 7-15 E. 47 48 N. 


Towns. 


rern bs! Siberia, 


Taraſſio, 


Tauris or Ec- Adirbeitzan, Perkia, Afia 
batana, . | | 
Trug Temeſwacr Banat, Europe 

is, e 
Tervere, Zeland, N etherlands, Europe 
Tetuan, 18. Morocco, Africa 
Thebes, ſee | e 
6: 7 
Thebes, or Achaia Troy Europe 
Thiva, 
Thomas, St. G India, Aſia 
Thoulon, Provence, France, Europe 
Thouloſe, Languedoc, France, Europe 
Tinmouth, N 72 9 Europe 
OE oe a+ 74nd; ic | 
Tivoli, or Campania, Italy, Europe 
Tibur, 55 5 
ERuſſia, Aſia 


Towns. bones. Countries. Quar- Longi- Latitude. 
= ters. tude. 
n England,” Europe 1-3 W. 50 - f 5N. 
. Spaw, 5 : » 2 8 * = Europe $-50 E. 50 32 N. 
Spire, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 8-17 E.49-16N. 
Stafford,  'Staffordſhite, England, Europe 2. 6W. 52- 50 N. 
„Steenkirk, £4 Hainault, N ". Netherlands, Eerope 4-8 E. 50-45 N. 
1 Sterling, Scotland, Europe 3-5 W. 56-12 N. 
Stettin, Pomerania, Germany, Europe 14-50 E. 53 - zo N. 
Srocknolu, Uplandia, Sweden, Europe 18-00 E. 59 - 30 N. 
Stockton, Durham, England, Europe 1-00W. 54-33 N. 
Stralſund, - Pomerania, Germany, + Europe 13-22 E.54-23N. 

a SGermany, Europe 7-35 E. 48-38 N. 

 Sturgart, -=Swabia, Germany, Europe 9-00 E.48- 40 N. 
Saen, Suez, Egypt, Africa, 34-30 E. zo co N. 
bnd, Durban, England, Europe 1-ο ,. 54-55 N. 
Sunar, - Cambaya, Eaſt-India, Aſia 72-20 E. 21-30 N. 
. SURINAM, Surinam, South Amer. $56-00W. 6- 3oN. 
Swerin, ©: Meck! Germany, Europe 11-30 E.54-00N. 
. Switz, .  Switz, ' Switzerland, Europe 8-30 E.47-o0N. 
Syracuſe, Sicily | Iſland, Europe 1 7 E. 37 25 N. 
NS . ' 233 | 

T res, Norocco, Africa 7. 35-4 N. 
Tamjour, Tavjour, Faſt-India, Afia 79-30 E. 11-00 N. 
Taragon, Catalonia, Spain, Europe 1-15 E. 41 GN. 
Taranto, Naples, Italy, - - Europe 18-12 E.40-32N. 
"Tarivs, or Natolia, T” urkey, Aſia 135-00 E. 37 - ON. 


46-30 E. 38 20 N. 
22-00 E 1 


3-35 E. 51-38 N. 
6-35 W. 35 40 N. 


24-00 E 38 - 10N, 
80-00 E. 13 - 00 N. 
6-00 E. 43 N. 
1- 5 E. 43-4 N. 
1-00W. 55 - 00N, 


13-35 E. 42 oo N. 


63-00 E. 57 - 30 N. 1 
ä Toys. 
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1 
1 
7 
1 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
FT 
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Tockay, Upper 
Tors po, 


Tongeren, Lege, 
Torne, _ Torne, 2 
Tortoſa, Catalonia, 
Toul, _Lorrain, 

Tourtay, . Flanders, 
Tours, Orleanois, 
Trapano, Sicily EI 


Trapeſond, Natolia, 
Travemund, Holſtein, 
Tzxxnr, Trent, 
Tx1z85, or Treves, 


'Treves,- © 
Iſtria, 


Trieſte, 
TxIr ori, , Tripoli, 
Tripoli, Syria, 
Trois Rivi- Canada, 

eres, 5 | 
Troyes, Champain, 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, 
Tubingen,  Swabia, 
Tunbridge, Kent, 
Tunis, Tunis, 
Toxin, Fiedmont 
Tyre, Paleſtine, 

V. | 
Ado, Genoa, 


Valencia, Valencia, 
Valenciennes, Hainault, 
Valladolid, Old Caſtile, 


Hungary, 
New Caſtile, 8 by 


D. M. D N. 
Europe 21-00 E. 48. 10 N. 
Europe '4-12W. 39-45 N. 
etherlands, Europe 4-00 E. 51 - 30 N. 


Germany, Europe 5-22 E. 50-54 N. 
Lapland. Europe 22.45 E. 65-45 N. 
Spain, Europe o- 15 E. 40-45 N. 
Sermany, Europe 5-42 E. 48-45 N. 
Netherlands, Europe 3-30 E. 50-37 N. 
France, Europe oo-45 E. 47 25 N. 
Wand, Europe - 12- 8 E. 38-00 N. 
Turkey, Afia 42-20 E. 42-26 N. 
Germany, Europe 10-45 E. 54-30 N. 
Italy, Europe 11-00 E. 46= 5 N. 
Germany, Europe 6-10 E. 49 55 N. 
Venice, Europe 14-00 E. 46 5 N. 
Barbary, Africa 14-30 E. 33 30 N. 
Turkey, Aſa 36-15 E. 34 30 N. 
North - Amer. 75-coW. 46-45 N. 
France, Europe 4- 5 E. 48-15 N. 
Turkey, Aſia 26-20 E. 39-30 N. 
Germany, Europe 8-55 E. 48-26N. 
England. Europe oo-16 E. 51 14 N. 
Barbary, Africa 10-00 E. 36 20 N. 
Italy, Europe 716 E. 44 50 N. 
Turkey, Alia. 36.00 E. 32-32 N. 
Italy, Europe g. 8 E. 44 16 N. 
Spain, Eur oo-35 W. 39-20 N. 


Netherlands, Europe EL 3-23 E. 505 24 N. 
Spain, Europe 4-5 W. 41-36 N. 


Vallangin, Vallangin, Switzerland, Europe 6.40 E. 47-10 N. 
Veit, St. Carinthia, Germany, Europe 15-00 E. 45 40 N. 
Vexnics, Venice, Italy, Europe 15-co E. 45:40 N. 
Venlo, Gelderland, Netherlands, Europe 6-20 R. 51-34 N. 
Vera Cruz, Tilaſcala, - Mexico, Amer. 100-00W: 18-30 N. 
Verdun, Lorrain, Germany, Europe 5-10 E. 49-14 N. 
Verona, Venice, Ttaly, Europe 11-15 E. 45 20 N. 
Verſailles, Ifle of France, France, Europe 2-15 E. 48-46 N. 
Verue, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 8-00 E. 45=00N. 
Viana, Entreminho Portugal, Europe g-15 W. 41-40 N. 
* | Douro, | 
Victoria, Biſcay, Spain, Europe 2-45W. 43. 6N 
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Towns. Provinces. 4 Countries. Lo 3 Latitu . 
5 „f N ters. tude. nb 
3 : 0 a „„ - 6 D. M. D. M. 
Wiss, Se, Germany, ,. Earope 16 20 H. 48 - 2c N. 
We,  Dauphine, | France, Europe 4-44 E-45 - 35 N. 
V < : | Spain, Europe 9 1 W. 42 0 15 N. 


Villa Franca, Piedmont, Italy, Europe 7- 8 E. 43 - 45 N. 


Vila: Vicioſa, New: Caſtile, Spain, Europe 3- 20. 40 50 N. 


* 
* 
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Vilivorden, Brabant, Netherlands, Europe 4- 20 E.;1-coN. 


Ur, 
Una, „ 
Uiderwald, 


ſſenburg, 
Wells, A 
Welel, © 


Wis TMIN- 


| Weymouth, 
Whidah, or 

. Fidah, 
Whitehaven, 
Wiburg, 
Wiburg, 
Wicklow, 
WILLIAuSs- 
„onen, 
Williamſtadt, 
Win, 
Winchelſea, 
Wincheſter, 
Win or, 


Wiſmar, 


Swahia, - - Germany, Europe 10-00 E. 48 24 N. 
Lapland, Sweden, FEurope 18- 20 E. 63.50 N. 
Underwald, Switzerland, Europe 7- oo E. 46- 30 N. 


Sweden, Europe 17-30 E. 60 - ON. 

Italy, Europe 13- 50 E. 43 40 N. 
Switzerland, Europe 8- 30 E. 46- 50 N. 
Barbary, Africa 9-30 E. 37 - ON. 


Netherlands, Europe 5-00 E. 52 7N. 


c 


Upper Hungary, Europe 21- 50 E. 47 - 15 N. 


Warſovia, Poland, Europe 21- 5 E. 5215 N. 


Warwickſhire England, Europe 3-00 E. 52 20 N. 
Waterford, Ireland, Europe 7- OW 52-12N. 


Saxony, Germany, Europe 11-25 E. 51 - ON. 


Lower Hungary, Europe 18- 30. E. 47 - 22 N. 
Somerſetſhire, England, Europe =- 35 W. 51-20 N. 
Cleves, Germany, Europe 6. FE. 51 37 N. 


Middleſex, England. Zurope 00-00 51 30 N. 


Wetteravia, Germany, Europe 8 15 E. 50- zo N. 
Wexford, Ireland, Europe 6- 25 W. 52-15 N. 
Dorſetſhire, England, Europe 2- 34 W. 50 - 40 N. 
Guinea, Slave Coaſt, Africa 3-00 E. 6-o0N. 


Cumberland, England, Europe 3-16W. 54 - 30 N. 


Finland, Ruſſia, Europe 29- O E. 61 - Oc N. 


Jutland, Denmark, Europe 9- 16 E. 56 20 N. 
Wicklow, Ireland, Europe 6- 30 W. 52 - 50 N. 
— Virgin, Amer. 76- 3oW. 37 - 20 N. 


Holland, Netherlands, Europe 4- 20 E. 51-44 N. 
Lithuania, Poland, Europe 25-15 E 55 oO N. 
Suſſex, England, Europe oo - 50 E. 50 5 N. 
Hampſhire, England, Europe i- 24 W. 5 GN. 
Berkſhire, England, Europe oo- W. 51 28 N. 
Mecklenburg, Germany, Europe 11 31 E. 4 
OWNS, 
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J. 

J. 
J. 
J. 
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N. 
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N. 
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Towns. Provinces, Countries. Quar- 
8 ters. 
l Saxony, Germany, Europe 
Wolfenbuttle, Brunſwick, Germany, Europe 
Wologda, Wolagda, Ruſſia, Europe 
Woodſtock, Oxfordſhife, England, Europe 
Woolwich, Kent, England, Eurqpe 
Worceſter, Worcefterſhir. England. dl Euape 
Worms, Palatinate, Germany, Europe 
Woronetz, Belgorod, Ruflia, Europe 
| Wurtsburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe 
| Whnendale, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe 
JAliſco, Mexico, North . Amer. 
* 
y Armouth, Norfolk, England, Europe 
Vork, Vork ſhire, England, Europe 
Yours, New, York, North Amer. 
Ypres, . Flanders, Netherlands „Europe 
Yvica, Yvica Ile, Spain, Europe 
7 Ant,  Zant Ile, Venice, Europe 
Zeits, Saxony, Germany, Europe 
ZELL, Saxony, Germany, Europe 
Zerbſt, Saxony, Germany, Europe 
Sug, Zug, Switzerland, Europe 
ZURICH, Zurich, Switzerland, Euxope 
Zutphen, Zutphen, 


Netherlands, Europe 


Longi- Latitude. 
tude. 
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12-20 E. 53 20 N. 
10-32 E 52-20 N. 
42-20 E. 59-00 N. 
11M. 51-30 N. 
00-10 E. 51-30 N. 
2-15 W. 5215 N. 
8- 5 E. 4938 N. 
40-00 E. 52 - ο N. 
9-50 E:49446 N. 
ee . 5 N. 
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2-00 E 92 5 N. 

\o-goW.: 5 54-00 N. 
722-30W. 41 -00 N. 
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| Durcrions to 7 des for placing 
| 5 the M AP 8. 


1 14 HE 7 World, 60 bie the Introduction. 
The Sphere, to be put after the firſt * of hs ſaid 


8 

III. Europe, to face Page 1. of the Book. 
IV. Spain and Portugal, page 3. 

V. France, page 38. 

VI. tay, page 57. 

VII 


* 
. | 


.. The Seven United Provinces, with the Auſtrian, 
| French. and Dutch Netherlands, page 93. 
VIII. Germany, page 107. 
TX. Hungary, with Turkey in Europe, page 130. 
3 Poland, Lithuania, and Pruſſia, page 140. 
XI. Ruſfia, or Muſcovy in Europe, page 149. 
XII. Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Finland, p. 162. 
XIII. England and Wales, page 184. 


XIV. Scorland, page 322. 
XV. Ireland, page 344 MVS <3 NM 


II. 29 . BRITA \ 


-XVIII. Baſt. Indies page 30. 50 
XIX. Africa, page 434. \ NIC\VM 
XX. North America, page 480. 
XXI. South America, page 499. 


XXII. Weft- Indies, page 5 38. 


N. B. The Binder is defired to beat the Book beſore he 
ces the Cuts; and to beat the three firſt and two laſt 


of the Book, but little, 


